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The 
Tercentenary 


have 


an 


idea 


We     give     fair    warning,     those    vi^ho 
look  to  the  April  Bookman  vi^ith  the 

idea  that  it  is  to  be  a 
Shakespeare  number 
vi^ill  be  disappointed. 
In  the  first  place  we 
that  by  the  time  the 
tvi^enty-fifth  of  March  arrives  most 
readers  will  be  surfeited  with  Shake- 
speareana.  In  the  second  place  we  hold 
that  the  only  use  for  a  centenary,  or  a 
bicentenary,  or  a  tercentenary  is  that 
occasionally  it  gives  an  excuse  for  writ- 
ing about  someone  who  has  been  rather 
unfairly  neglected.  That  is  certainly 
not  the  case  with  Shakespeare.  Then, 
in  the  vast  amount  of  material  that  will 
be  printed  next  month  there  is  likely  to 
be  very  little,  if  anything  new.  We  for- 
get how  many  tens  of  thousands  of  books 
and  articles  have  been  written  about 
Shakespeare ;  how  many  thousands  about 
the  play  of  Hamlet  alone.  Every  phase, 
real  or  imaginary,  of  the  life,  work,  and 
genius  of  the  great  poet  and  the  com- 
paratively great  playwright  has  been 
covered  over  and  over  again.  Also  it 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  April  23d 
IS  the  tercentenary,  not  of  Shakespeare's 
birth,  but  of  his  death.  The  three  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  birth 
came  in  April,  191 4,  and  was  unnoticed. 
Of  course,  there  is  always  a  measure  of 
uncertainty  about  the  exact  date,  but 
April  23,  1564  is  near  enough  for  all 
practical  purposes. 

Vol.  XLIH,  No.  1 


David  Grayson,  the  author  of  Adven- 
tures in  Friendship,  Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment, The  Friendly 
David  Road,   and   Hempfield, 

Grayson  is  in  reality   Mr.   Ray 

Stannard  Baker.  Mr. 
Baker  was  born  in  Lansing,  Michigan, 
in  April,  1870.  He  studied  at  the 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  and  later 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  For 
five  years,  from  1892  to  1897,  be  was 
connected  with  the  Chicago  Record. 
Then  for  a  year  he  was  managing  edi- 
tor of  the  McClure  Syndicate,  and  af- 
terward, for  six  years,  he  was  associate 
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BOTH    HANDS    UP."      DAVID    GRAYSON    SURREN- 
DERS   HIS    ANONYMITY 
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editor  of  McClnre's  Magazin,-.  Since 
1906  he  has  been  one  of  the  editois  of 
the  American  Magazine.  Over  his  own 
name  he  has  published  The  Boy's  Book 
of  Inventions.  Our  New  Prosperity, 
Seen  in  Germany,  The  Second  Boy's 
Book  of  Inventions,  Following  the 
Colour  Line,  Netv  Ideals  in  Healing, 
and  The  Spiritual  Unrest. 

For  some  time  we  have  been  urging 
Mr.  Baker  to  allow  us  to  use  his  name 
in  connection  with  the  David  Grayson 
books.  For  one  reason  there  have  been 
stories  of  persons  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  claiming  to  be  the  real  David 


Grayson.  One  man  in  the  west  mar- 
ried under  that  name,  although  he  al- 
ready had  a  wife  living  and  undivorced, 
and  complacently  accepted  all  tributes 
based  on  the  supposition  that  he  was 
the  author  of  the  Adventures  in  Con- 
tentment and  the  rest.  When  discovery 
came  he  calmly  said'  that  it  was  his 
neighbours  and  not  himself  who  had  in- 
sisted upon  the  authorship  and  that  he 
had  not  wished  to  disappoint  them  by  too 
strenuous  a  denial.  Then  in  Atlanta. 
Georgia,  there  is  a  very  estimable  gentle- 
man, a  lawyer,  whose  name  happens 
really  to  be  David  Grayson.  Nothing 
that  he  can  say  seems  to  convince  peo- 


L 


pie  that  he  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  books.  Finally  we  pointed  out 
to  Mr.  Baker  that  in  certain  quarters 
at  least  the  secret  of  identity  was  really 
A  secret  lie  Polichenelh,  and  that  in  the 
Detroit  Public  Library  the  David  Gray- 
son books  arc  openly  credited  on  the 
cards  to  Ray  Stannard  Baker.  There- 
upon Mr.  Baker  capitulated.  "Both 
hands  up!"  he  began.  "I  suppose  it  !s 
absurd  to  try  to  maintain  this  'secrer' 
any  longer.  And  it  is  indeed  getting  me 
into  all  sorts  of  complications  and  ex- 
planations.    I  had  a  letter  from  David 


Gray  (he  of  Gallops)  the  other  day  say- 
ing that  people  had  been  writing  to  him 
on  the  supposition  that  he  was  David 
Grayson  and  wanting  to  know  what  I'd 
do  if  he  signed  his  stories  Ray  Stannard 
Bakerson!  But  make  it  as  easy  as  you 
can." 

A  propos  of  the  latest  David  GraysoO' 
book,  Hempfidd,  there  is  a  story.  There 
is  a  town  in  Long  Island  known  as 
Hempstead.  Hempstead  became  greatly 
excited  at  the  publication  of  Hempfield. 
Everyone  in  the  town  read  the  book  and 
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everyone  attempted  to  identify  the  scenes 
and  the  characters.  It  happened  that 
there  were  many  little  points  of  resem- 
blance between  the  town  of  the  tale  and 
the  town  of  reality.  There  were  three 
local  papers,  any  one  of  which  might 
have  served  for  the  mode!  of  the  Hemp- 
field  Star.  A  number  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Hempstead  were  suspected  of  being 


David  Grayson,  only  to  be  eliminated 
one  by  one,  until  it  was  generally  agreed 
that  }{enipfieid  was  written  by  Walter 
A.  Dyer,  the  author  of  The  Lure  of  the 
Antique  and  The  Richer  Life,  who  hap- 
pens to  live  in  Hempstead.  Mr.  Dver 
denied  tearfully,  but  his  protests  failed 
to  convince.  As  a  matter  of  fact  Mr. 
Baker  had   never  been   to   Hempstead 


and  possessed  no  knowledge  whatever  of 
the  town. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  over-esti- 
mate the  appeal  that  these  David  Gray- 
son books  have  had  in  certain  sections 
of  the  United  States.  The  Graysonian 
philosophy  has  been  accepted  at  its  tace 
value  and,  as  has  already  been  recorded 
in  The  Bookman,  in  Florida  there 
has  come  into  existence  a  club  known  as 
The  Graysonians.  The  ideals  of  this 
organisation  are  summed  up  as  follows; 
"A  true  Graysonian  will  stop  and  retrace 
his  steps  to  help  an  unknown  brother, 
find  a  lost  bolt,  and  then  drive  out  of 
his  way  to  take  this  unknown  brother 
home ;  he  will  stop  when  he  sees  the 
tired-looking  man  walking  in  front  and 
have  him  put  in  the  buggy  the  heavy 
bundle  that  weighs  him  down,  saying: 
'Get  in.  Pull  up  the  lap  robe  and  be 
comfortable' ;  he  will  give  a  hearty 
handshake  when  introduced  to  a  stranger 
instead  of  a  lift,  lifeless  touch;  he  will 
smile  into  the  face  of  the  sorrowing  one 
with  a  smile  of  sympathy  and  under- 
standing; in  other  words,  he  or  she  will 
travel  the  Friendly  Road." 


Man; 

since  the  begi 


I  pui 
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ning  of  the  war  as  to  the 
origin     of     the     term 
More  War  "Boches,"    applied    by 

Books  the    French     to    their 

German  enemies.  Ac- 
cording to  George  B.  McClellan,  in  his 
The  Heel  of  ff-'ar  (G.  W.  Dillingham 
Company),  the  term  is  a  contraction  of 
"Alhoches,"  the  corruption  of  "AUc- 
mand"  by  which  the  Germans  h;ive  been 
known  for  years  in  the  extreme  north  of 
France.  We  have  no  wish  to  quarrel 
with  Mr.  McClellan,  but  we  must  re- 
gard The  Heel  of  fVar  as  an  astonish- 
ing book,  callous  and  in  exceedingly  bad 
taste.  To  be  pro-German  as  much  as 
he  pleases  is  his  right.  Whether  this 
sentiment  has  been  inspired,  as  has  been 
hinted,  by  the  desire  on  his  part  to  be 
appointed  the  American  Ambassador  to 
Berlin,  is  none  of  our  business.  But 
when  he  writes,  almost  with  a  sneer,  of 
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anguished  Louvain,  and  of  the  sufferings 
of  Belgium,  ruthlessly  invaded,  it  rather 
grates  upon  the  nerves.  Then  some  of 
his  statements  are  so  absurd  that  it  is 
waste  of  time  to  consider  them  seriously. 
In  one  page  he  argues  that  the  Belgians 
are  content  and  happy  under  the  yoke 
of  their  conquerors.  In  another  he  de- 
scribes how  he  and  his  party,  being  taken 
for  Germans,  were  everywhere,  when 
out  of  sight  of  the  police,  greeted  witli 
hoots  of  "Sales  AJlemands"!  He  pic- 
tures the  lot  of  the  prisoners  of  war  in 
Germany  as  a  happy  one.  Horace  Green 
in  The  Log  of  a  Non-Comba!^>il 
( Houghton  Mifflin  Company ) ,  refers 
to  the  storj'  of  the  English  prisoner? 
.  bound  to  the  detention  camp.  Si\t> 
were  captured  and  only  five  brouirht 
home  alive.  The  soldiers  guarding  them 
said  with  a  laugh.  "But  they  were  tired, 
so  we  had  to  shoot  the  rest;"  and  the 
officer  added  with  a  wink,  "What  hap- 
pens to  English  prisoners  need  never  S<' 
reported."  To  sum  up  the  utter  .ih 
surdity  of  Mr.  McCIellan's  hook  it  i- 
necessary  only  to  quote  him  to  the  cffr,  ; 
that  "The  only  real  hatred  of  the  (',i-\ 
mans  that  seems  to  exist  in  Frame 
among  the  members  of  the  AmiTi\.  i 
colony  in  Paris." 

Apologists  for  Germany's  part  In  tin- 
war  have  ascribed  it  to  various  jealousie'^ 
and  economic  conditions.  But  there  are 
certain  facts,  plain  as  fires  on  the  hills, 
that  they  wish  us  utterly  to  ignore.  Ii 
was  England  that  brought  about  the 
conflict,  is  their  contention.  Yet  they 
make  no  attempt  to  explain  the  avowej 
German  amazement  when,  some  da>s 
after  the  Teutonic  invasion  of  France 
and  Belgium  had  begun  Britain  decided 
to  throw  in  her  lot  with  the  Allies.  The 
preposterous  and  humiliating  note  sent 
by  Austria  to  Servia,  the  violating  of 
Belgium's  integrity  which  Germany  had 
sworn  to  preserve,  the  destruction  of 
Louvain  and  the  bombardment  ot  Our 
Lady  of  Rheim^,  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tan'ia — "murder  of  American  women 
and  children  on  the  high  seas,"  is  what 
Theodore    Roosevelt    calls    that    in    his 


new  book.  Fear  God  and  Take  Your  \ 
Own  Part  (George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany)— these  are  trivialities  lo  be  dis- 
missed as  such  or  forgotten  entirely. 
All  we  are  told  to  remember  is  that 
Germany  had  reached  a  state  of  pros- 
perity and  Kultur  envied  by  her  neigh- 
bours, that  Great  Britain  had  committed 
political  crimes  in  the  past,  that  France 


still  cherished  hopes  of  some  day  regain- 
ing Lorraine  and  Alsace,  and  that  curi- 
ous story,  revived  every  now  and  then 
as  perhaps  the  only  one  in  the  German 
arsenal  of  argument,  to  the  effect  that 
French  aviators,  before  the  outbreak  of 
hostilities  had  dropped  shells  on  Nurem- 
berg, The  next  time  you  hear  that  tale 
look  at  a  map  of  Europe,  see  where 
Nuremberg  is.  and  realise  its  absurdity. 
Owen  Johnson  in  The  Spirh  of  France 
(Boston:  Little.  Brown  and  Company) 
tells  of  having  referred  to  that  story  in 
the  presence  of  a  high  French  govern- 
ment    official.       The     official     simply 
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ning  between  New  York  and  Bordeaux, 
studied  under  new  conditions  the  Paris 
with  which  he  had  long  been  acquainted, 
saw  mu(.h  of  the  hghting  and  trench 
life  at  \arious  points  along  the  front 
and  was  one  of  the  few  fortunate  enough 
to  obtain  personal  interviews  with  Gen- 
era! Joseph  Joifre,  who  reminded  him 
in  many  ways  of  the  late  Grover  Cleve- 
land, The  Spirit  of  France  is  inspired 
and  written  with  a  fine  swing  and  vig- 
our. He  tells  of  the  heroism  which  ani- 
mates the  nation  and  above  all  of  the 
fortitude  of  the  women,  ready  to  bear 
any  burden  and  sacrifice.  He  quotes 
from  the  letter  shown  him  from  a 
mother  whose  sons  had  been  withdrawn 
from  the  front  in  order  that  their  ser- 
vices might  be  used  in  the  munition  fac- 
tory with  which  the  family's  fortunes 
had  been  associated  in  previous  years  of 
peace. 

I  have  jusl  learned  ihat  you  have  asked 
the  Superinlciidenl  lo  keep  my  sons  away 
from  ihe  most  dangerous  experiments  in  the 
charging  of  the  shells.  I  can't  tell  yau  how 
offensive  this  demand  is  to  me.     I  considei 


pointed  out  that  not  France  nor  any 
other  country  possessed  aeroplanes  ca- 
pable of  travelling  from  French  terri- 
tory to  Nuremberg  and  back.  Further- 
more, there  is  a  very  distinguished 
American  architect  living  at  I  Lexing- 
ton Avenue,  New  York  City,  who  with 
his  wife  was  in  Nuremberg  for  two 
weeks  before  the  war  and  remained 
there  for  ten  days  after  the  declaration 
of  hostilities.  Neither  he  nor  his  wife 
nor  any  one  else  in  the  city  with  whom 
he  came  in  contact  ever  heard  of  the 
presence  of  the  French  aeroplanes. 

Reference  lias  been  made  to  Mr, 
Johnson's  The  Spirit  of  France,  which 
is  a  frank  and  enthusiastic  brief  for  the 
French  people  in  their  hour  of  trial.  In 
company  with  Walter  Hale,  the  artist, 
whose  Notes  of  an  Artist  at  the  Front 
is  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Century 
Company,  Mr.  Johnson  crossed  the  At- 
lantic last  June  by   the  Espagne,   run- 
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Ihal  my  5ons  should  go  where  there  is  ibe 
most  danger  lo  be  incurred. 

They  should  do  so,  first,  because  they  are 
the  nephews  of  one  of  the  owners.  Their 
duty  is  to  give  an  cuample  of  courage  lo  the 
employees  who  may  be  haunted  by  the  mem- 
ory of  the  terrible  catastrophes  which  have 


thi 


e  lately,  which  t 


e  the  r 
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ience   and    imprudence    of   those 
directing   the   operations.     They 
all   such   experiments,   even 
dangerous  than  ihey  are  in 
reality,  because  my  sons  are  soldiers. 

You  know  thai  I  only  consented  to  advise 
Iheir  leaving  the  front  because  you  assured 
ihc  factories  would 
in  the  trenches,  and 
ihal  there  would  be  certain  dangers  to  be 
met.  The  lirst  accident  that  occurred  at  the 
factory    decided    me    to    grant    your    reijuesf. 


I  beg  of  you  not  to  change  now  in  ar 
the  duties  of  my  sons.' 

When  war  wa»  declared  I  foresaw  clearly 
all  (he  sorrows  which  would  visit  us,  and  I 
promised  myself  that  I  would  give  my  chil- 
dren an  example  of  cBurage.  My  daughlera 
will  not  see  me  overwhelmed  by  misfor- 
tunes; my  sons  know  with  what  pride  I  have 
seen  ihem  and  wish  to  see  them  face  tl)e 
daegers. 

Sorrows  has  visited  both  you  and  me  . 
ready  la  its  crudest  form.  Do  not  let  us  t 
for  pity.  Lei  us  go  to  the  end  of  the  Calva 
without   flinching. 
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E.  Alexander  Powell's 
France!  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons)  is 
such  an  entertaining  book  that  we  wish 
it  had  not  been  spoiled  somewhat  by  cer- 
tain manifestations  of  egotism  that  pro- 
voke at  once  annoyance  and  skepticism. 
For  example,  he  tells  how  on  one  oc- 
casion a  French  colonel  of  artillery 
staged  a  performance  for  his  benefit,  the 


purpose  oi  which  was  to  impress  him 
with  the  accuracy  and  precision  of  the 
French  gunnery.  Si.\  shots  were  fired 
and  then  six  more,  all  of  which  took 
dreadful  effect  in  the  middle  of  the  Ger- 
man trenches  four  miles  away.  Mr. 
Powell  acknowledged  that  the  perform- 
ance was  marvellous,  "But,"  he  re- 
cords,  "all   the   time  I   was  wondering 
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how  many  lives  had  been  snuffed  out 
for  my  benefit  that  morning  on  the  dis- 
tant hillside,  how  many  men  with  whom 
I  had  no  quarrel  had  been  maimed  for 
life,  how  many  women  had  been  left 
husbandless,  how  many  children  father- 
less." We  are  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  author,  in  writing  this,  was  indulg- 
ing in  a  little  play  of  the  imagination. 
Otherwise  that  colonel  should  have  been 
promptly  court-martialled.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  those  shots  were  fired  for  the 
defense  of  France  and  not,  as  Mr. 
Powell  apparently  thought,  for  his  own 
particular  spectacle  and  amusement. 
Mr.  Powell  has  much  to  say  of  the 
fighting  in  the  air.  Though  definite  in- 
formation regarding  the  French  air  serv- 
ice is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain,  he 
thinks  there  is  no  doubt  that  on  Decem- 
ber first,  191 5,  France  had  more  than 
three  thousand  aeroplanes  in  commis- 
sion (incidentally,  Americans,  what  are 
the  latest  figures  of  the  air  equipment 
of  the  United  States  service?)  and  this 
number  is  being  steadily  increased.  Here 
is  an  anecdote  told  by  Mr.  Powell  worth 
more  to  the  German  cause  than  twenty 
books  like  the  one  written  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.  The  famous  French  aviator, 
Pegoud,  was  killed  during  a  reconnais- 
sance in  Alsace.  The  next  day  a  Ger- 
^  man  aeroplane,  flying  at  a  great  height, 
•  appeared  over  Chavannes,  an  Alsacian 
'  village  on  the  old  frontier  where  Pegoud 
was  buried,  and  dropped  a  wreath  which 
bore  the  inscription:  "To  Pegoud,  who 
died  like  a  hero,   from  his  adversary." 


•  •  • 


Here  are  two  books  from  English 
sources  and  bearing  distinguished  names, 
Rudyard  Kipling^s  The  Fringes  of  the 
Fleet  (Doubleday,  Page  and  Company) 
and  Arnold  Bennett's  Over  There 
(George  H.  Doran  Company).  We 
don't  wish  to  be  impolite,  but  we  must 
say  that  we  find  them  exceedingly  dis- 
appointing. How  poorly  the  British 
observers  of  the  war  have  been  writing 
in  comparison  with  the  Americans! 
From  time  to  time  we  have  heard  the 
magazine  and  newspaper  articles  written 
by  American  correspondents  in  Europe 


referred  to  rather  contemptuously. 
"Why  don't  they  send  us  over  some- 
thing that  is  really  worth  while?"  That 
is  not  the  impression  we  have  derived 
from  a  great  deal  of  reading.  We  could 
pick  out  a  dozen  books  of  American 
authorship  dealing  with  the  great  war 
that  we  consider  not  merely  good,  but 
brilliant,  in  part,  at  least.  Frederick 
Palmer's  My  Year  of  the  Great  War 
was  one;  Richard  Harding  Davis's 
With  the  Allies  was  another.  In  con- 
trast the  books  of  the  Englishmen  seem 
to  lack  spirit.  Take,  for  example,  Arn- 
old Bennett's  Over  There,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett covered  practically  the  same  ground 
that  was  covered  by  Mr.  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Walter  Hale,  and  much  of  the  time 
in  their  company.  It  was  Mr.  John- 
son's first  experience  as  a  war  correspon- 
dent, and  Mr.  Hale  does  not  profess  to 
be  a  writing  man,  although  some  years 
ago,  in  the  capacity  of  an  artist,  he 
visited  Venezuela  during  one  of  the 
revolutions.  Yet  Mr.  Bennett's  book  is 
far  and  away  less  interesting  than  The 
Spirit  of  France  or  Notes  of  an  Artist 
at  the  Front.  As  for  Rudyard  Kipling, 
well,  we  would  not  give  ten  lines  of 
"Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft"  for  a 
five  foot  shelf  full  of  such  volumes  as 
The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet. 


•  •  • 


The  international  spy  as  he  is  re- 
vealed in  the  pages  of  fiction  is  a  fasci- 
nating figure.  As  he  has  appeared  in 
the  various  books  of  personal  revelations 
that,  have  been  published  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  he  is,  any  way  you 
look  at  him,  an  unpleasant,  egotistical, 
and  suspicious  personage.  There  was 
the  author  of  The  Secrets  of  the  Hohen- 
zollerns.  Some  time  in  the  early  au- 
tumn of  19 1 4,  he  was  foretelling  that 
to  his  certain  knowledge,  within  a  few 
weeks  Russia  would  be  ranged  on  the 
side  of  the  Teutonic  allies.  It  was  not 
a  surmise,  but  a  fact  stated  and  empha- 
sised with  sly  and  knowing  winks. 
Imagination,  and  all  rather  discredible 
imagination.  Now  we  have  Revelations 
of  an  International  Spy,  by  I.  T.  T. 
Lincoln.     We  know  nothing  about  the 
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rights  of  the  forgery  charge  brought 
through  the  British  Consulate  of  New 
York  against  Lincoln  in  the  summer  of 
19 1 4.  But  after  dipping  int'  .Jis  book 
we  feel  that  if  we  ever  did  employ  Mr. 
Lincoln  for  the  purpose  of  international 
espionage,  we  should  not  rely  too  im- 
plicitly upon  his  reported  discoveries. 
At  one  time  Mr.  Lincoln  was  Liberal 
Member  of  the  British  Parliament  for 
Darlington  and  had  the  honour  of  once 
being  pictorially  lampooned  in  London 
Punch,  We  don't  say  that  these  reve- 
lations are  not  true,  but  we  reserve  the 
right  to  regard  them  as  the  object  of 
very  reasonable  suspicion. 


•  •  • 


It  was  not  English  gold,  nor  the  de- 
sire for  Trent  and  Trieste,  records  Rob- 
ert Herrick  in  The  World  Decision 
(Houghton  Mifflin  Company)  that 
brought  Italy  into  the  conflict  and 
stirred  the  cry  "Vive  Italia!"  The 
Roman  piazza,  the  people  of  Italy,  re- 
acted to  the  crime  against  Belgium,  to 
the  atrocities  committed  on  priests  and 
women  and  children,  to  the  murders  of 
the  Lusitania, — all  these  of  that  ancient 
enemy  whose  barbarism  had  now  reap- 
peared, after  centuries,  under  an  intel- 
lectual and  sophisticated  mask  with  a 
blasphemous  perversion  of  religious 
sanction.  The  moving  voice  of  Italy 
was  the  voice  of  Gabrielle  d'Annunzio. 
The  Latin  soul  of  Italy  cursed  its  poli- 
tician and  thrilled  at  the  words  of  its 
poet. 


•  •  • 


There  have  been  a  thousand  and  one 
stories  of  the  Battle  of  the  Marne  and 
of  the  events  that  led  up  to  it.  Ralph 
Pulitzer,  in  Over  the  Front  in  an  Aero- 
plane (Harper  and  Brothers),  tells 
what  is  to  us  a  new  one.  Mr.  Pulitzer 
was  dining  in  company  with  several 
French  officers  near  the  front.  He 
asked  why  Von  Kluck  did  not  march  on 
Paris  when  he  had  the  chance.  He  was 
told  that  in  the  19 13  "Kriegsspiel" 
(great  manoeuvers)  in  Germany  the 
theoretical  invasion  of  France  by  the 
attacking  armies  was  precisely  the  same 
advance  as  in  actual  fact  they  made  the 


following  year.  In  the  manoeuvers  Von 
Kluck  commanded  the  right  wing  pre- 
cisely as  he  did  in  the  actual  invasion. 
In  these  manceuvers  he  came  to  a  point 
in  his  advance  where  he  had  to  choose 
between  attacking  Paris  and  swinging 
past  Paris  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy.  He 
decided  to  attack  Paris.  The  verdict  of 
the  board  of  generals  who  were  judg- 
ing the  manoeuvers  contained  the  sev- 
erest kind  of  arraignment  of  Von  Kluck 
for  having  violated  the  cardinal  princi- 
ple of  German  military  strategy  by  al- 
lowing a  mere  geographical  point  to  di- 
vert him  from  the  one  paramount  object 
of  German  generalship — the  enemy's 
army.  The  French  were  actually  in 
possession  of  a  copy  of  this  official  repri- 
mand. When,  a  year  later,  Von  Kluck 
in  actual  warfare  came  face  to  face  with 
exactly  the  same  choice  of  alternatives, 
with  the  previous  year's  censure  still 
stingingly  fresh  in  mind,  he  ignored 
Paris  and  followed  the  enemy  army. 


•  •  • 


It  was  General  Joflfre  who  planned 
the  Battle  of  the  Marne.  But  it  was 
the  army  under  General  Foch  that 
turned  the  tide  in  that  stupendous  con- 
flict and  dealt  the  blow  that  sent  the 
German  hordes  reeling  in  disorderly  re- 
treat back  to  the  trenches  along  the  line 
of  the  Aisne.  It  was  Foch  who,  when, 
at  a  critical  point  in  the  struggle,  ap- 
proached by  one  of  his  officers  with  the 
information  that  the  men  were  worn  out, 
replied:  "So  are  the  Germans.  At- 
tack!" Referring  to  him  as  "The  Man 
of  Ypres,"  Mary  Roberts  Rinehart  pre- 
sents a  picture  of  General  Foch  in 
Kings,  Queens  and  Pawns  (George  H. 
Doran  Company).  When  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart reached  the  GeneraFs  headquarters 
he  was  not  there.  He  had  gone  to 
church,  and  she  had  a  glimpse  of  him 
kneeling  alone  in  prayer.  Later  she 
was  presented  to  him,  not  at  headquar- 
ters, but  at  the  house  in  which  he  was 
living.  She  describes  him  as  "erect,  and 
of  distinguished  appearance,  a  man 
rather  past  middle  life,  with  heavy  iron 
grey  hair,  rather  bushy  grey  eyebrows, 
and  a  moustache.    His  eyes  are  grey  and 
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extremely  direct.  His  speech  incisive 
and  rather  rapid."  Although  some  of 
the  staff  had  on  the  new  French  uniform 
of  gray  blue  the  General  wore  the  old 
uniform,  navy  blue,  the  only  thing  de- 
noting his  rank  being  the  three  dull 
steel  stars  on  the  embroidered  sleeve  of 
his  tunic.  From  his  lips  Mrs.  Rine- 
hart  heard  certain  details  of  the  Battle 
of  the  Marne.  All  through  August  of 
19 1 4  the  Allies  fell  back  before  the  on- 
ward rush  of  the  Germans.  But  dur- 
ing all  that  strategic  retreat  plans  were 
being  made  for  resuming  the  offensive 
again.  This  necessitated  an  orderlv  re- 
treat, not  a  rout,  with  constant  counter 
engagements  to  keep  the  invaders  oc- 
cupied. It  necessitated  also  a  fixed  point 
of  retreat,  to  be  reached  by  the  differ- 
ent allied  armies  simultaneously.  When, 
on  September  fifth,  the  order  for  assum- 
ing the  offensive  was  given,  the  extreme 
limits  of  the  retreat  had  not  yet  been 
reached.  But  the  audacity  of  the  Ger- 
man march  had  placed  it  in  a  position 
favorable  for  attack,  and  at  the  same 
time  extremely  dangerous  for  the  Allies 
and  Paris  if  it  were  not  checked.  On 
the  evening  of  September  fifth  General 
Joffre  sent  this  message  to  all  the  com- 
manders of  armies:  "The  hour  has 
come  to  advance  at  all  costs,  and  do  or 
die  where  you  stand  rather  than  give 
way."  Paris  was  saved  after  a  colossal 
battle,  in  which  more  than  two  million 
men  were  engaged.  The  army  com- 
manded by  General  Foch  was  at  one 
time  driven  back  by  overwhelming  odds, 
but  immediately  resumed  the  offensive, 
and  making  a  flank  attack,  forced  the 
Germans  to  retreat. 


•  •  • 


Strange  manifestations  of  the  effect 
of  war  are  recorded  in  Robert  Crozier 
Long's  Colours  of  War  (Charles  Scrib- 
ner*s  Sons).  He  tells  how  the  outnum- 
bered Austrians  in  the  first  Lemberg  bat- 
tles expressed  joy  when  rifle  ammuni- 
tion failed;  they  could  sleep;  shells 
killed  sleepers;  a  soldier  fell  asleep  on 
his  bayonet  and  died.  At  Warsaw  he 
saw  Siberians  who  had  walked  fifty 
miles  in  two  days  and  looked  well.    The 


nerves  of  soldiers  are  shaken  by  priva- 
tions and  battles;  but  few  men  go  mad. 
A  field  surgeon  told  him  that  soldier 
minds  stand  war  strain  better  than  the 
minds  of  civilians.  Among  prisoners 
the  chance  of  mental  derangement  is 
high.  Success  in  battle  fosters  mental 
health.  Trench  life,  affecting  physical 
health,  reacts  unfavorably.  Insanity  is 
seldom  traced  to  war  excitement.  He 
heard  of  a  soldier  who  lost  his  reason 
through  the  tameness  of  war.  He  was 
a  nervous,  imaginative  man,  spoiled  by 
reading  war  histories.  A  Pole  went 
mad  through  loving  Germans.  He  be- 
gan by  hating  them.  He  was  in  charge 
of  prisoners,  mostly  inoffensive,  soft 
youths;  this  caused  a  reaction.  He  fed 
the  prisoners,  gave  them  tobacco,  began 
to  like  them,  and  talked  only  of  them. 
His  comrades  nicknamed  him  **the  Kai- 
ser's groom."  He  put  on  a  prisoner's 
helmet  and  ran  about.  In  the  dusk  he 
was  taken  for  a  fugitive  and  was  shot 
dead. 


•  •  • 


Then  there  is  Edward  D.  Toland's 
The  Aftermath  of  Battle  (Macmillan), 
narrating  the  experiences  of  a  young 
American  with  the  Red  Cross  in  France. 
There  is  an  introduction  to  the  book  by 
Owen  Wister  in  which  is  told  how  Mr, 
Toland,  in  the  war  hospitals  of  France, 
from  September,  19 14,  into  February, 
191  5j  with  other  young  volunteers, 
many  of  them  Americans  also,  served 
the  wounded  Germans  and  Allies.  Since 
leaving  Princeton  in  1908  Mr.  Toland 
had  had  four  years  of  engineering,  and 
two  years  in  the  banking  business. 
When  the  war  commenced  and  the  bank- 
ing business  shut  down  temporarily,  he 
found  himself  with  nothing  to  do,  and 
made  up  his  mind  to  go  to  Paris.  A 
year  before  Bishop  Brent  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  had  given  him  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  trip  taken  in  the  steerage.  So 
the  author  crossed  the  Atlantic  in  the 
steerage  of  the  Laconia.  The  most 
pathetic  of  the  many  pathetic  pictures 
which  The  Aftermath  of  Battle  natur- 
ally presents  is  that  of  the  wounded 
Germans.     One  group  for  whom  Mr. 
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Toland  worked  contained  two  boys  of 
about  seventeen.  The  author  took  two 
big  heavy  blankets  and  wrapped  them 
around  the  bare  legs  of  one  of  the  men. 
The  man  took  his  hand  and  kissed  it. 
It  was  in  a  chateau  in  the  north  of 
France.  A  month  before  the  Germans 
had  held  it,  the  men  sleeping  on  the 
kitchen  floor.  When  the  officer  came 
to  wake  them  up,  he  just  walked  in  and 
kicked  them.  Mr.  Toland  learned  that 
when  Von  Kluck's  army  marched  along 
the  road  in  front  of  the  chateau,  which 
they  did  for  fourteen  hours,  an  officer 
walked  behind  the  lines  and  hit  the  men 
on  the  heads  with  a  little  stick  if  they 
were  out  of  line.  One  fellow  had  got- 
ten out  of  step.  A  close  cropped  officer 
ran  up  and  spat  in  his  face.  "Poor  fel- 
lows," the  author  comments,  "they  are 
like  a  lot  of  ill-treated  animals,  not 
knowing  whether  to  expect  a  kind  word 

or  a  kick." 

•  •  • 

There  is  no  uncertainty  about  the  sen- 
timent of  Colonel  Roosevelt  {Fear  God 
and  Take  Your  Own  Part — George  H. 
Doran  Company).  "The  insolence  with 
which  the  German  government  brow- 
beats the  timid  folk  at  Washngton  is 
matched  by  the  extreme  cynicism  of  its 
brutality.  It  coerces  wretched  Belgians 
to  make  munitions  with  which  to  kill 
their  own  countrymen  and  protests 
against  Americans  making  munitions  to 
rescue  Belgium  from  the  murderers. 
And  there  are  Americans  so  base  as  to 
advocate  yielding  to  such  threats  and 
protests,  while  Mr.  Henry  Ford  takes 
some  of  his  fellow  pacificists  on  a  peace 
junket  to  Europe,  in  the  effort  to  bring 
about  a  peace  more  degrading  to  human- 
ity than  the  worst  war — a  peace  which 
would  consecrate  successful  wrong,  and 
trample  righteousness  in  the  dust." 
Again.  "Safety  first!  This  is  the  motto 
on  which  in  a  shipwreck  those  men 
act  who  crowd  into  the  life  boats  ahead 
of  the  women  and  children — although 
they  do  not  afterward  deserve  a  button 
to  commemorate  this  feat."  And  again. 
"It  is  sickening  to  have  to  recapitulate 
the  dreadful  deeds  that  have  been  done 


during  the  last  year  and  a  quarter,  while 
the  United  States  sat  tamely  by.  Miss 
Cavell  was  killed  for  deeds  such  as  were 
committed  by  literally  thousands  of 
women,  north  and  south,  during  the 
Civil  War  in  this  country,  and  if  either 
Abraham  Lincoln  or  Jefferson  Davis 
had  ever  dreamed  of  putting  any  of 
these  women  to  death,  a  deafening  roar 
of  execration  would  have  gone  up  from 
the  men  of  both  sides." 


•  •  • 


In  the  course  of  the  past  year  we 
have  been  approached,  in  a  number  of 

different  ways,  for  in- 
Thc  Mythical  formation  about  a  ccr- 
Englishman         tain     book.      In    most 

cases  questioners  have 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  book,  but  re- 
tained a  vivid  though  vague  idea  of  the 
nature  of  its  contents.  The  book  in 
question  is  An  Englishman  in  Paris, 
published  more  than  twenty  years  ago, 
and  long  since  out  of  print.  From  the 
late  nineties  of  the  last  century  until  a 
year  ago  there  has  never  been  any  per- 
ceptible curiosity  about  the  work,  and 
for  that  reason  this  sudden  revival  of  in- 
terest is  all  the  more  puzzling.  When 
Sir  Richard  Wallace  died  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  and  the  Wallace  Collection 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  British 
Government,  there  were  some  allusions 
to  An  Englishman  in  Paris  because 
Wallace,  for  a  short  time,  was  supposed 
to  have  been  its  author.  How  its  real 
author  was  a  Dutch  journalist  by  the 
name  of  Albert  Dresden  Vandam,  who 
described  as  an  eye  witness  events  that 
took  place  before  he  was  bom,  how  Van- 
dam  afterwards  wrote  two  or  three  vol- 
umes that  were  perfectly  correct  on  the 
score  of  authenticity  and  were  compara- 
tively dreary  reading,  how  An  English- 
man  in  Paris  was  simply  a  gigantic 
"fake,"  in  the  building  of  which  the 
Dutchman  drew  from  all  kinds  of 
sources,  have  been  told  in  recent  issues 
of  The  Bookman.  We  now  propose 
to  say  something  of  the  book  itself,  to 
glance  swiftly  at  the  broad  panorama 
it  presented  of  Paris  from  the  time  of 
the   Revolution   of    1830,   through   the 
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reign  of  Louis-Philippe,  the  Second  Em- 
pire down  to  the  siege,  the  surrender, 
and  the  ensuing  Commune. 


•  •  • 


Louis-Philippe,  King  of  the  French 
and  his  family,  the  Prince-President, 
afterwards  the  Emperor,  Mademoiselle 
dc  Montijo,  the  Due  de  Morny,  and 
Count  Waleski,  statesmen  and  generals, 
painters  and  sculptors,  poets,  novelists, 
historians,  composers,  musicians,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  stage,  adventurers 
and  mountebanks  of  all  lands  pass  in 
review.  To  them  the  reader  is  pre- 
sented on  terms  of  the  greatest  intimacy. 
Here  is  the  evidence  of  a  chronicler  who 
has  apparently  been  everywhere,  known 
everybody,  who  was  as  familiar  with  the 
Imperial  household  at  Compiegne  and 
as  much  at  home  there  as  he  was  at  the 
particular  table  in  the  Cafe  de  Paris 
where  Eugene  Sue  posed,  and  the  elder 
Dumas  gobbled,  and  Balzac  came  for 
relaxation  in  his  occasional  periods  of 
inactivity.  First  of  all  there  was  a  de- 
scription of  the  Latin  Quarter  of  the 
thirties,  its  narrow,  tortuous  streets,  and 
ill-constructed  tenements,  and  of  the 
pranks  of  the  inmates  of  a  certain 
rickety  structure  known  as  the  "Childe- 
bert."  Then  there  was  the  tale  of  a 
nose,  the  nose  of  one  Bouginier,  a  nose 
of  strange  contour  and  enormous  pro- 
portions. One  morning  a  sketch  of  that 
nose  appeared  upon  the  walls  of  Paris. 
In  less  than  a  fortnight  there  was  not  a 
wall  in  the  city  and  its  outskirts  with- 
out a  Bouginier  on  its  surface.  The 
work  was  the  work  of  the  Childeber- 
tians.  Finally  an  adventurous  band  set 
out  on  a  journey  following  the  direction 
of  that  nose.  Outside  of  the  city  gates 
a  magnificent  Bouginier  pointed  to  the 
Fontainbleau  Road.  Other  Bouginiers 
were  followed  as  far  as  Marseilles. 
There,  chalked  on  a  wall  was  the  nose 
and  over  it  the  word  "Malta."  The 
band  took  ship  and  at  Malta  found  the 
nose  directing  them  to  Alexandria. 
Thence  the  Odyssey  led  them  to  the 
Pyramids,  to  the  ruins  of  Thebes,  and 
to  Suez. 


There  are  pictures  of  Eugene  Sue, 
the  author  of  a  long  line  of  sea  stories 
in  his  youth,  stories  that  have  been  for- 
gotten, and  of  the  famous  Mysteries  of 
Paris  and  The  Wandering  Jew.  The 
mythical  Englishman  professed  a  strong 
dislike  for  Sue.  He  found  his  dandyism 
offensive.  Yet  there  was  a  time  when 
he  was  regarded  as  a  novelist  of  the 
first  order,  ranked  with  Dumas  and 
Balzac,  perhaps  a  little  higher  than  the 
latter.  The  Mysteries  of  Paris  was 
planned  merely  as  a  rousing  tale,  yet 
when  it  was  interpreted  by  the  working 
classes  as  an  expression  for  social  re- 
generation Sue  complacently  accepted 
the  tribute.  He  and  the  poet  Beranger 
paid  each  other  stately  visits  and  as- 
sumed a  joint  protectorship  over  the 
children  of  toil.  The  sensation  caused 
by  the  serial  publication  of  Sue's  two 
big  books  is  a  matter  of  literary  history. 
When  they  were  appearing  in  the 
Debats  it  was  nearly  impossible  to  buy 
copies  of  the  paper.  They  were  rented 
at  ten  sous  the  half  hour,  the  time  re- 
quired to  read  the  daily  instalment.  Of 
course  the  story  was  in  the  newspaper 
office  for  weeks  in  advance.  But  for 
purposes  of  exploitation  the  impression 
was  given  that  the  author  was  writing 
from  "hand  to  mouth,"  so  to  speak,  and 
on  certain  days  no  instalment  would  ap- 
pear, but  in  its  place  a  note  explaining 
that  M.  Sue  was  suffering  from  a  slight 
illness,  and  that  readers  must  wait  for 
his  recovery  for  the  further  adventures 
of  Rodolphe  and  of  Fleur-de-Marie. 
Of  The  Meandering  Jew  Georges  Sand 
once  said,  "It  is  very  amusing  indeed, 
but  there  are  too  many  animals.  I  hope 
we  shall.soon  get  out  of  this  menagerie." 
Nevertheless,  she  frankly  admitted  that 
she  would  not  like  to  miss  an  instal- 
ment for  ever  so  much.  Sue's  constant 
posing  was  distasteful  to  many  men.  He 
was  dropped  by  the  French  Jockey  Club 
on  a  mere  pretext.  After  his  dinner  at 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  he  would  gravely 
stand  on  the  steps  smoking  his  cigar  and 
listening  to  the  conversation  with  an  air 
of  superiority  without  attempting  to 
take  part  in  it.    His  mind  was  supposed 
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to  be  far  away,  devising  schemes  for  the 
social  and  moral  improvement  of  his  fel- 
low creatures.  He  rarely  appeared 
without  spurs  to  his  boots,  and  he  would 
no  more  have  done  without  a  new  pair 
of  white  kid  gloves  every  evening  than 
without  his  dinner.  He  averred  that  the 
sm.ell  of  cleaning  the  gloves  made  him 
ill.  Once  Alfred  de  Musset  com- 
mented impudently:  "After  all,  my 
friend,  they  do  not  smell  worse  than 
the  dens  that  you  describe  for  us. 
Would  you  never  go  there?" 


one  digests  are  not  as  much  as  thought 
of  next  morning." 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


An  amiable  picture  is  that  which  the 
mythical   Englishman   presented   of   the 
elder  Dumas.     Dumas  was  always  par- 
ticularly agreeable  to  Englishmen.     He 
explained  that  he"  considered  it  his  duty 
as  part  of  the  debt  he  owed  to  Shake- 
speare and  Walter  Scott.     Dumas  pos- 
sessed  the   happy   faculty  of   disarming 
an  adversary  with  an  epigram  and  with- 
out hurting  him.     One  evening  a  pro- 
vincial professor  was  dining  at  the  Cafe 
de  Paris.    He  wore  a  magnificent  cameo 
breast  pin  which  Dumas  pronounced  to 
be   a  portrait  of  Julius  Caesar.     "Are 
you  an  archeologist  ?"  asked  the  profes- 
for.     "1,"  replied  Dumas,  "I  am  abso- 
lutely   nothing."     "Still,"    insisted    the 
visitor,  "you  perceived  at  once  that  it 
was  a  portrait  of  Julius  Caesar."    "That 
is  not  very  wonderful,  Caesar  is  essen- 
tially  a   Roman    type;   and,   besides,    I 
know  Caesar  as  well  as  most  people,  and 
perhaps  better."     "In  what  capacity?" 
asked  the  professor.     "In  the  capacity 
of     Caesar's    historian,"    said     Dumas, 
whose  eyes  were   twinkling  with   mis- 
chief.    "You  have  written  a  history  of 
Caesar?"  asked  the  learned  man.    "Yes; 
why  not?"    "Well,  you  won't  mind  my 
being  frank  with  you :  it  is  because  it  has 
never  been  mentioned  in  the  world  of 
savans''     "The  world  of  savans  never 
mentions    me."      "Still,    a    history    of 
Caesar  ought  to  make  something  of  a 
sensation."     "Mine  has  not  made  any. 
People  read  it,  and  that  was  all.     It  is 
the  books  which  it  is  impossible  to  read 
that  make  a  sensation;  they  are  like  the 
dinners  one  cannot  digest;  the  dinners 


Proud  as  Dumas  was  of  his  literary 
achievement  he  was  far  prouder  of  his 
cooking.     As  the  mythical  Englishman 
expressed    it,    he   took   a   greater   pride 
in  concocting  a  stew  than  in  construct- 
ing a  novel  or  a  play.    There  were  few 
who     questioned    his    literary    genius; 
among  the  many  who  suspected  his  culi- 
nary abilities  was  Dr.  Veron,  the  direc- 
tor of  the  Paris  Opera  and  the  founder 
of  the  Revue  de  Paris,     Veron  had  a 
cook,  Sophie  by  name,  who  had  sown  the 
seeds  of  suspicion.     One  day  the  doctor 
returned    home   after   a   dinner   at   the 
table  of  Dumas  with  the  tale  of  a  won- 
derful carp  that  had  been  prepared  by 
his  host.     Sophie  was  jealous  and  skep- 
tical, and  went  at  once  to  the  novelist's 
house  to  ask  him  for  the  recipe.   Dumas 
felt  flattered,  and  gave  her  every  pos- 
sible information,  but  somehow  the  dish 
that  she  prepared  was  not  like  that  her 
master    had    so    much    enjoyed.     Then 
Sophie    grew    morose,    and    began    to 
throw  out  hints  about  the  great  man's 
borrowing  other  people's  feathers  in  his 
culinary  pursuits,  just  as  he  did  in  his 
literary  ones.     For  Sophie  was  not  alto- 
gether illiterate,  and  the  papers  at  that 
time  were  frequently  charging  Dumas 
with  keeping  his  collaborators  too  much 
in  the  background  and  himself  too  much 
in  front.     Dumas  never  had  much  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  such  accusations,  but 
Sophie  had  unconsciously  hit  upon  the 
tactics  of  the  clever  solicitor  who  recom- 
mended the  barrister  to  abuse  the  plain- 
tiff, the  defendant's  case  being  bad,  and 
she  put  them  into  practice.   "C'est  avec 
sa   carpe   comme   avec   ses   romans,    les 
autres  les  font  et  il  y   met  son   nom," 
Dr.    Veron    was    impressed    and    com- 
municated Sophie's  charge  to  several  of 
his  friends.     The  matter  came  to  the 
ears  of  Dumas.     He  was  in  a  fine  rage. 
"There  is  but  one  reply  to  such  an  ac- 
cusation,"  he   said    in   a   grandiloquent 
tone  which  had  an  exceedingly  comical 
effect  considering  how  trifling  the  mat- 
ter was   in    reality,    "there   is   but  one 
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reply;  you  will  come  to  dine  with  me 
to-morrow,  you  will  choose  a  delegate 
who  will  come  at  three  o'clock  to  see 
me  prepare  my  dinner."  According  to 
the  story  the  choice  fell  upon  the  mythi- 
cal Englishman  who  was  the  youngest 
of  the  party.  It  is  enough  to  say  that 
the  novelist's  talents  as  a  cook  were 
thoroughly  vindicated. 


•  •  • 


The  mythical  Englishman  tells  a 
story  of  the  rehearsals  of  The  Three 
Musketeers  when  it  was  being  adapted 
to  the  stage.  In  one  of  the  wings  was 
a  fireman  who  listened  very  attentively 
during  the  first  six  tableaux.  About  the 
middle  of  the  seventh  tableau  the  fire- 
man suddenly  disappeared  and  the  elder 
Dumas  remarked  upon  it  to  his  son. 
When  the  act  was  finished  the  novelist 
went  in  search  of  the  pompier,  who  did 
not  know  him.  **What  made  you  go 
away?"  he  asked  him.  "Because  it  did 
not  amuse  me  half  as  much  as  the 
others,"  was  the  answer.  That  was 
enough  for  Dumas.  Then  and  there  he 
went  to  the  manager's  room,  took  off 
his  coat,  waistcoat,  and  braces,  unfas- 
tened the  collar  of  his  shirt — it  was  the 
only  way  he  could  work — and  sent  for 
the  prompt  copy  of  the  seventh  tableau, 
which  he  tore  up  and  flung  into  the 
fire,  to  the  consternation  of  the  man- 
ager. "What  are  you  doing?"  ex- 
claimed the  latter.  "You  see  what  I 
am  doing,"  said  Dumas,  "I  am  destroy- 
ing the  seventh  tableau.  It  does  not 
amuse  the  pompier.  I  know  what  it 
wants."  And  an  hour  and  a  half  later, 
at  the  termination  of  the  rehearsal,  the 
actors  were  given  a  fresh  seventh  tableau 
to  study.  The  mythical  Englishman 
told  of  once  going  to  visit  Dumas  at 
Saint-Germain.  Approaching  the  study 
he  heard  a  loud  burst  of  laughter,  and 
stopped,  saying  that  he  would  wait  un- 
til the  visitors  had  gone.  "Monsieur 
has  no  visitors;  he  is  working,"  re- 
marked the  servant,  "M.  Dumas  often 
laughs  like  this  at  his  work."  It  was 
true  enough,  the  novelist  was  alone,  or 
rather  in  company  with  one  of  his  char- 
acters, at  whose  sallies  he  was  simply 


roaring.  Once,  after  a  day's  shooting, 
the  younger  Dumas  found  his  father 
toasting  himself  before  a  farm  fire.  "So 
you  have  been  sitting  here  for  the  last 
four  hours,  twirling  your  thumbs?" 
"No,  I  have  been  writing  a  piece  in  one 
act."  The  piece  in  question  was  Romu- 
lus, which  he  gave  to  Regnier  to  have 
read  at  the  Comedie-Frangaise,  under  a 
pseudonym,  and  as  the  work  of  a  young 
unknown  author.  It  was  accepted  with- 
out a  dissenting  vote. 

•  •  • 

"It  is  a  well-known  fact,"  our  mythi- 
cal Englishman  has  recorded,  "vouched 
for  by  the  accounts  of  the  Compagnie 
du  Chemin  de  Fer  de  L'Ouest,  that 
during  the  three  years  Dumas  lived  at 
Saint-Germain  the  receipts  increased  by 
twenty  thousand  francs  per  annum.  Of 
course  it  has  been  objected  that  railways 
being  then  in  their  infancy  the  increment 
would  have  been  just  the  same  with- 
out Dumas's  presence  in  the  royal  resi- 
dence, but  curiously  enough,  from  the 
day  he  left,  the  passenger  traffic  fell  to 
its  previous  state.  Dumas  had  simply 
galvanised  the  sleepy  old  town  into  life, 
he  had  bought  the  theatre  where  the 
artists  of  the  Comedie-Frangaise,  pre- 
vious to  supping  with  him,  came  to  play 
Madamoiselle  de  Belle-Isle  or  the  De- 
moiselles  de  Saint-Cyr  for  the  benefit 
of  the  poor.  On  such  occasions,  there 
was  not  a  room  to  be  had  at  the  hotels. 
After  supper,  there  were  twice  a  week 
fireworks  on  the  Terrace,  which  could 
be  seen  from  Paris  and  from  Versailles, 
to  the  great  astonishment  of  Louis- 
Philippe,  who  really  attributed  the 
change  to  the  beneficence  of  his  reign, 
although  he  failed  to  account  for  the 
continued  dullness  of  the  latter  royal 
borough,  where  he  himself  resided,  and 
whose  picture  galleries  he  had  restored 
and  thrown  open  to  the  public.  One 
day  the  king  sent  for  M.  de  Montalivet, 
and  told  him  that,  though  gratified  at 
the  revived  prosperity  of  Saint-Germain, 
he  would  like  to  see  a  little  more  gayety 
at  Versailles.  'You  really  mean  it,  sire?' 
asked  the  minister.  *Not  only  do  I 
mean   it,  but  I  confess  to  you  that  it 
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would  give  me  great  pleasure.'  *Well, 
sire,  Alexander  Dumas  has  lately  been 
sentenced  to  a  fortnight's  imprisonment 
for  neglecting  his  duty  in  the  National 
Guards:  make  an  order  for  him  to  spend 
that  fortnight  in  Versailles,  and  I  guar- 
antee your  Majesty  that  Versailles  will 
be  lively  enough.'  " 


•  •  • 


Balzac  was  another  frequenter  of  the 
Cafe  de  Paris.     After  a  spell  of  hard 
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work  he  would  go  there  to  recruit  his 
forces  with  the  veau  a  la  casserole,  a 
dish  of  recuperative  qualities  that  ap- 
pealed also  to  Dumas  and  Alfred  de 
Musset.  Balzac  was  once  soundly  re- 
buked by  the  management  of  the  Cafe 
de  Paris.  He  announced  the  advent  of 
a  Russian  friend,  and  asked  the  pro- 
prietor to  put  his  best  foot  forward. 
"Assuredly,  monsieur,  wt  will  do  so," 
was  the  answer,  ** because  it  is  simply 
what  we  are  in  the  habit  of  doing  every 
day."  Balzac's  visits  to  the  establish- 
ment were  generally  in  the  autumn  and 
winter,  for,  at  the  end  of  the  spring  and 


during  the  summer,  the  dinner  hour, 
seven,  found  Balzac  still  a  prisoner  at 
home.  Few  of  his  acquaintances  and 
friends  ever  caught  sight  of  him;  they 
were  often  in  total  ignorance  of  his 
whereabouts,  and  such  news  as  reached 
them  generally  came  through  Joseph 
Mery,  the  poet  and  novelist,  the  only 
one  who  came  across  him  during  these 
periods  of  eclipse.  Mery  was  an  invet- 
erate gambler,  and  spent  night  after 
night  at  the  card  table.  He  rarely  left 
it  before  daybreak.  His  way  lay  past 
the  Cafe  de  Paris,  and  for  four  consecu- 
tive mornings  he  had  met  Balzac  stroll- 
ing leisurely  up  and  down,  dressed  in 
a  pantalon  a  pieds  (trousers  not  termi- 
nating below  the  ankle,  but  with  feet 
in  them  like  stockings),  and  frock  coat 
with  velvet  facings.  The  second  morn- 
ing, Mery  felt  surprised  at  the  coinci- 
dence; the  third,  he  was  puzzled;  the 
fourth  he  could  hold  out  no  longer,  and 
asked  Balzac  the  reason  of  these  noc- 
turnal perambulations  round  about  the 
same  spot.  Balzac  put  his  hand  in  his 
pocket  and  produced  an  almanac,  show- 
ing that  the  sun  did  not  rise  before 
3:40.  "I  am  being  tracked  by  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Tribunal  de  Commerce,  and 
obliged  to  hide  myself  during  the  day; 
but  at  this  hour  I  am  free,  and  can 
take  a  walk,  for  as  long  as  the  sun  is 
not  up  they  cannot  arrest  me." 


•  •  • 


Though  literary  remuneration  in 
those  days  was  not  what  it  became  later, 
it  was  sufficiently  large  to  make  it  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  chronic  impecuniosity 
of  Balzac,  though  not  that  of  Dumas. 
They  were  not  gamblers,  and  had  not 
the  terrible  fits  of  idleness  or  drinking 
which  left  de  Musset  stranded  every 
now  and  again.  Balzac's  daily  life  has 
been  described  as  follows:  "He  goes  to 
roost  at  7  P.M.,  and  he  is  called  at  1 
A.M.,  when  he  writes  until  8  a.m.  He 
takes  another  hour  and  a  half  of  sleep, 
and,  after  partaking  of  a  light  meal, 
*gets  into  his  collar'  until  four  in  the 
afternoon.  After  that,  he  receives  a 
few  friends,  takes  a  bath,  goes  out  and 
immediatelv  he  has  swallowed  his  din- 
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ner.  goes  back  to  bed.  'I  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  lead  this  nigger's  life  for  a  few 
months  without  stopping,  in  order  not 
to  be  swamped  by  those  terrible  bills 
that  are  due.'  "  "How  does  he  spend 
his  money?"  the  mythical  Englishman 
records  once  having  asked  Mery.  "In 
sops  to  his  imagination,  in  balloons  to 
the  land  of  dreams,  which  balloons  he 
}  constructs  with  his  hard  won  earnings 
iflatcs  with  the  essence  of  his 
I  visions,  but  which  nevertheless  will  not 
.  rise  three  feet  from  the  earth,"  he  an- 
f  swered.  Then  he  went  on  explaining: 
"Balzac  is  firmly  convinced  that  every 
\  one  of  his  characters  has  had,  or  has 
.  still,  its  counterpart  in  real  life,  notably 
I  the  characters  that  have  risen  from  hum- 
ble beginnings  to  great  wealth ;  and  Tie 
thinks  that,  having  worked  out  the 
secret  of  their  success  on  paper,  he  csn 
put  it  in  practice.  He  embarks  on  the 
most  harum-scarum  speculations  without 
the  slightest  practical  knowledge ;  as,  for 
instance,  when  he  drew  the  plans  for  his 
country  house  at  the  Jardics,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  builder  carrj'ing  them 
out  in  every  respect  while  he  was  away. 
When  the  place  was  finished  there  was 
not  a  single  staircase.  Of  course,  they 
had  to  put  them  outside,  and  he  main- 
tained that  ft  was  part  of  his  original 
plan;  but  he  had  never  given  a  thought 
to  the  means  of  ascent," 

When  Balzac  was  not  being  harrassed 
by  the  officials  of  the  Tribunal  de  Com- 
merce he  was  dodging  the  authorities  of 
the  National  Guards,  who  generally  had 
a  warrant  against  him  for  neglect  of 
duty.  Unlike  Dumas,  Balzac  had  little 
taste  for  playing  the  amateur  soldier. 
But  civic  discipline  could  not  take  his 
likes  and  dislikes  into  consideration  and, 
after  repeated  "notices"  and  "warn- 
ings," left  at  his  registered  domicile,  his 
ivas  generally  decided 
lie,  this  happened  about 
mes  a  year.  But  it  was 
)  catch  the  refactory  na- 
In  order  to  avoid  impris- 
ily    disappeared 


upon.     As  a  i 
half  a  dozen  I 
not  so  easy  tc 
tional  guard, 
onment    Balz^ 


lar  home,  and  took  an  apartment  else- 
where under  an  assumed  name.  On  one 
occasion,  at  a  small  lodgings  which  he 
had  taken  near  his  publisher,  under  the 
name  of  Madam  Dupont.  Leon  Gozlan 
having  found  him  out,  sent  him  a  letter 
addressed  to  "Madame  Dupont,  nee 
Balzac."     The  sergeant  major  of   Bal- 


from  his  usual  haunts,  but  left  his  regu-      b: 


zac's  company  had  a  grudge  against  him. 
He  happened  to  be  a  perfumer,  and  ever 
since  Cesar  Birtttleau  the  Paris  per- 
fumers bore  Balzac  no  good  will.  The 
sergeant  major  had  sworn  by  all  his 
essences  and  bottles  that  he  would  lay 
hands  on  the  novelist  in  the  streets,  for 
only  under  such  conditions  could  he  ar- 
rest him.  To  watch  at  Balzac's  ordi- 
nary domicile  was  of  no  use.  and  when 
he  had  discovered  his  temporary  resi- 
dence, he  had  to  lure  him  out  of  it,  be- 
other  was  on  his  guard. 
a  van  supposed  to  contain 
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beautiful  Etruscan  vase.  Balzac  fell 
straight  into  the  trap.  Giving  himself 
no  time  to  exchange  his  monk's  frock 
for  a  coat  or  his  slippers  for  a  pair  of 
boots  he  rushed  downstairs  and  was 
neatly  caught.  With  a  refinement  of 
cruelty  the  sergeant  major  perfumer 
would  not  allow  his  prisoner  to  change 
his  clothes  and  while  the  van  with  the 
precious  Etruscan  vase  disappeared  in 
the  distance,  Balzac  was  hustled  into  a 
cab  to  spend  a  week  in  durance  vile. 


In  one  of  the  papers  in  the  series  of 
articles  which   came   to  an  end    in   the 
February  Bookman  there 
"The  there  was  an  allusion   to 

Conqueror"  a  certain  downtown  New 
York  slum  which  Mr. 
Rupert  Hughes,  in  Empty  Pockets  de- 
scribed as  having  been  within  a  stone's 
throw  of  what  long  years  ago  was  the 
first  New  York  home  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  As  it  was 
in  the  last  years  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury that  home  is  pictured  in  Gertrude 
Atherton's     The     Conqueror,     a     book 


which,  incidentally,  seems  to  be  one  of 
the  most  vital  of  all  the  novels  that  have 
been  published  in  the  last  ten  or  fifteen 
years.  In  Mrs.  Atherton's  book  we 
were  told  that  Washington  was  occupy- 
ing temporarily  the  house  of  Walter 
Franklin,  on  the  corner  of  Cherry 
Street  and  Franklin  Sqaure,  a  country 
residence  at  which  society  grumbled,  for 
all  the  world  lived  between  the  present 
site  of  the  City  Hall  and  Battery  Park. 
Hamilton  rode  up  on  horseback,  and 
was  shown  into  the  library,  which  over- 
looked the  present  garden.  But  after  a 
few  months  in  this  residence  Washing- 
ton moved  to  the  McComb  house  in 
lower  Broadway,  one  of  the  largest  in 
town,  with  a  reception  room  of  superb 
dimensions.  Here  Mrs.  Washington, 
standing  on  a  dais,  usually  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Adams  and  Mrs.  Hamilton,  re- 
ceived, with  the  rigid  formality  of  for- 
eign courts,  all  who  dared  to  attend  her 
levees.  These,  according  to  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton,  were  exceedingly  frigid.  The 
President  was  very  fond  of  the  theatre, 
and  invited  a  party  once  a  week  to  ac- 
company him  to  John  Street. 


Although  there  was  a  brief  glimpse 
of  New  York  in  Tkt  iVheel  of  Life, 
Ellen  Glasgow's  books  hitherto  have 
dealt  almost  exclusively  with  Virginia 
and  the  Virginians.  But  in  her  latest 
novel,  Life  and  Gabrtella,  she  has  ac- 
complished a  thorough  invasion  of  the 
metropolis.  The  earlier  scenes  are  in 
Richmond,  but  after  the  heroine's  mar- 
riage she  goes  to  New  York  with  her 
husband.  Her  first  impression  of  Fifth 
Avenue  is  of  "depressing  examples  in 
brown  stone  of  an  architecture  which, 
like  George,  was  trying  vaguely  to  ex- 
press nothing."  Fifth  Avenue  is  the 
scene  of  her  business  activities  in  the 
later  days.  Then  she  goes  to  live  in 
that  portion  of  West  Twenty-third 
Street  which  is  known  as  London  Ter- 
race. As  she  watches  her  furniture  be- 
ing taken  across  the  pavements  and  up 
the  flagged  walk  through  the  yard,  neg- 
lected   and   overgrown   with    dandelions 
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f  and  wire  grass,  there  is  a  moment  whe 

the  street  is  so  quiet  that  it  might  hai 

r  been  one  of  those  forgotten  squares    : 


Richmond  where  needy  gentlewomen 
still  practiced  "light  housekeeping"  in 
the  social  twilight  of  the  last  century. 


I 


WRITING  IN  HASTE.  AND  REPENTING  AT  LEISURE 
In  ike  January  Bookman  there  mas  an  article  by  Florence  finch  Kelly  entttUi 
"Speeding  up  the  Author."  It  was  an  article  that  arrested  attention  and  aroused 
contradiction.  That  contradiction  lakes  concrete  form  in  a  paper  written  by  Brander 
Matthews  to  appear  in  the  April  issue.  Professor  Matthews  introduces  Airs.  Kelly's 
article  by  saying  that  "it  sped  the  author  down  to  death,  to  destruction  and  to  utti- 
\  mate  damnation." 


•  ••.•      A^               J 
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I 


Anybody  who  has  stuJilfd  Mr.  Hiram 
Kelly  Moderwell's  instructive  treatise 
on  the  Theatre  of  To-Day  must  admit 
that  our  American  theatre,  considered 
generally,  is  loitering  at  least  ten  years 
behind  the  times.  This  fact  is  some- 
what disappointing  to  those  of  us  who 
are  habituated  to  believe  that  America 
is  naturally  the  leader  of  the  world  in 
matters  of  mere  enterprise.  The  phrase, 
"mere  enterprise,"  is  used  advisedly;  for 
though  the  drama  is  an.  art,  the  theatre 
is  a  business.  Though  we  might  be  will- 
ing to  admit  that  the  backwardness  of 
our  drama  is  necessitated  by  a  native  in- 
aptitude for  art,  it  would  be  much  more 
difficult  to  admit  that  the  backwardness 
of  our  theatre  is  necessitated  by  a  native 
inaptitude  for  business.  This  latter  hy- 
pothesis would  be  a  little  staggering. 
America  has  always  been  supposed  to  be 


a  country  of  good  business  men.  We 
have  proved  that  we  can  run  such  things 
as  railroads,  mines,  and  steel  plants  effi- 
ciently and  well.  Is  it  really  possible 
that,  when  it  comes  to  running  theatres, 
we  are  easily  outdistanced,  not  only  by 
the  efficient  Germans  but  also  by  the 
langourous  Russians? 

The  facts  appear  to  be  incontroverti- 
ble. The  best<onducted  theatre  in  the 
\vorld — according  to  the  testimony  of 
all  investigators  who  have  studied  the 
matter  at  first  hand — is  the  Art  Theatre 
of  Moscow;  and,  following  close  upon 
the  heels  of  this  leading  institution,  are 
the  foremost  theatres  of  Germany  and 
Hungary.  France,  also,  is  close  up  in 
the  runninj;;  but  the  American  theatre 
is  a  manifest  anachronism.  What  is  the 
reason  for  our  backwardness  in  this  mat- 
ter of  mere  enterprise? 

The  reason  is  not  difficult  to  define; 
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This  is  a  iiiarionelte  pamomime,  produced  by  [he  WashinRloii  Square 
Players,  with  scenery  and  costumes  designed  by  Mr.  Lcc  Simonson.  Note 
the  way  in  which  rhe  fantastic  castumes  of  the  puppets  are  !iet  off  by  the 
blank  wall  behind  them.  Only  a  few  cotlvetitlonal  details  of  architectural 
design  relieve  the  monotony  of  this  ivall. 
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The  back-drop,  with  its  auggeslive  visla  of  Italian  lowers  and  cmnulous 
clouda,  cost  less  than  Aity  dollars.  Tbere  is  DothinK  on  tfae  stage  except 
a  barrel,  two  stools,  and  a  small  tabic,  all  of  which  are  needed  for  the 
aciioti.  There  is  a  tavern  doorway  at  the  spectator's  left.  This  is  an  ad- 
mirable   design,— fanla«tic,    spirited,    and    absolutcli-    f 


&  imagine  thai  they  ate   really  iu  a  duiiKCun, 
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but  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  under- 
stand. It  is  merely  that  the  men  who 
control  the  theatre  in  America  are  not 
sufficiently  interested  in  their  own  busi- 
ness to  learn  enough  about  it  to  make 
their  methods  up  to  date.  Their  con- 
servatism— to  dignify  this  strange  iner- 
tia by  a  lofty  word — seems  curiously  un- 
American.  We  are  not  accustomed  to 
seeing  our  big  business  men  defeated  in 
a  matter  of  mere  business. 

Suppose,  for  purposes  of  illustration, 
that  an  American  business  man  has  in- 
vested half  a  million  dollars  in  the 
manufacture  of  mustard.  Suppose,  fur- 
ther, that  he  hears,  from  a  returning 
traveller,  that  the  Germans  have  found 
a  way  to  manufacture  better  mustard  at 
a  smaller  cost.  What  does  he  do?  He 
immediately  goes  to  Germany  himself, 
or  sends  an  emissary,  to  learn  the  new 
improvement  in  his  business;  thereafter, 
he  revises  his  own  methods  of  manu- 
facture, in  order  to  bring  them  up  to 
date;  and,  by  this  means,  he  is  soon 
enabled  to  undersell  the  world.  This  is . 
the  story  of  American  business,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  recorded  and  commonly  be- 
lieved. If  there  was  anything  new  to  be 
learned  about  running  railroads,  Mr. 
Harriman  learned  it  and  put  it  imme- 
diately into  operation;  and,  if  there  is 
anything  new  to  be  learned  about  the 
manufacture  of  steel,  it  is  not  likely  to 
escape  the  eagerly  acquisitive  mind  of 
Mr.  Schwab. 

This  is  the  way  in  which  Americans 
do  business  in  every  line — except  the  one 
line  of  the  theatre.  When  word  is 
brought  from  Europe  that  a  great  im- 
provement has  been  made  in  the  mechan- 
ism of  the  theatre,  our  American  man- 
agers arc  not  sufficiently  interested  to 
investigate  the  matter.  As  business  men, 
they  might  save  thousands  of  dollars  by 
sending  an  emissary  to  Germany  or  Rus- 
sia to  study  the  innovation  and  import 
it  to  this  country;  but  they  prefer  to  re- 
main ignorant  of  all  advances  that  are 
made  in  the  very  business  In  which  they 
are  engaged. 

This  may  seem  to  be  an  over-state- 
ment; but  let  us  consider  for  a  moment 


a  single  detail  of  the  mere  mechanism 
of  the  theatre.  Everybody  knows  that 
it  is  desirable,  for  a  multitude  of  rea- 
sons, to  equip  a  theatre  in  such  ia  way 
as  to  be  able  to  supplant  one  stage-set 
with  another  in  a  few  seconds. 
Throughout  the  last  ten  years,  this  pur- 
pose has  been  accomplished  in  Germany 
by  three  different  devices, — namely,  the 
revolving  stage,  or  drehbilhne;  the  slid- 
ing stage,  or  shiebebiihne ;  and  the  roll- 
ing stage,  or  wagenbilhne.  Any  Ameri- 
can theatre-manager  might  study  the  re- 
spective merits  of  these  three  devices  in 
a  single  day.  Yet,  in  this  country,  we 
build  theatre  after  theatre  without  in- 
stalling any  of  these  appliances  for  the 
rapid  shifting  of  scenery.  In  all  Amer- 
ica, there  are,  as  yet,  only  three  revolv- 
ing stages, — one  in  Oakland,  California ; 
and  the  other  two  at  the  Century  The- 
atre and  the  Little  Theatre  in  New 
York,  both  of  which  were  projected  by 
Mr.  Winthrop  Ames. 

Take  another  matter  of  mere  mechan- 
ism,— the  matter  of  stage-lighting.  In 
nearly  every  modern  German  theatre, 
the  stage  is  bounded  by  a  concrete  cyclo- 
rama,  which  is  used  to  reflect  and  to  dif- 
fuse the  light  that  ultimately  irradiates 
the  scene.  There  is  only  one  theatre  in 
New  York  which  is  provided  with  this 
new  appliance, — namely,  the  Neigh- 
bourhood Theatre  in  Grand  Street, 
which  most  of  our  American  managers 
have  never  even  visited. 

During  the  last  ten  years,  nearly 
every  important  producing  manager  in 
Europe  has  discarded  the  old  method  of 
illuminating  the  stage  from  a  trough  of 
footlights,  and  has  adopted  a  new 
method  of  lighting  from  the  top  and 
from  the  sides.  In  New  York,  the  new 
method  of  illuminating  the  stage  was 
clearly  exemplified  a  year  ago,  by  Mr. 
Granville  Barker;  but  thus  far  it  has 
been  adopted,  in  our  American  theatre, 
only  by  Mr.  David  Belasco.  When  the 
curtain  rose  upon  the  first  performance 
of  The  Boomerang,  on  August  10, 
191 5,  It  was  apparent  that  Mr.  Belasco 
had  removed  the  footlights  from  his 
theatre  and  had  arranged  to  illuminate 
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his  stage  from  the  top  and  from  the 
sides.  The  Boomerang  achieved  a  suc- 
cess which  may  be  described  without 
hyperbole  as  record-breaking;  the  play 
has  been  seen  by  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people;  and  Mr.  Belasco  has  proved, 
by  the  sheer  enjoyment  of  the  public, 
that  the  new  method  of  stage-lighting  is 
more  efficacious  than  the  old.  Yet,  in 
the  six  months  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  first  performance  of  The  Boomer- 
ang, no  other  American  manager  has 
adopted  the  new  method  of  stage-light- 
ing which  Mr.  Belasco  has  so  success- 
fully employed ;  and  it  may  seriously  be 
doubted  that  any  of  our  other  managers 
have  even  taken  the  trouble  to  study  the 
devices  by  which  Mr.  Belasco  has 
achieved  his  fine  effects. 

The  theatre-business  in  America  is 
controlled  by  less  than  twenty  men ;  and, 
with  one  or  two  notable  exceptions, 
these  men  are  not  interested  in  the 
theatre.  Neither  Mr.  Lee  Shubert 
nor  Mr.  Abraham  Lincoln  Erlanger — 
and  these  names  are  selected  quite  im- 
personally, to  indicate  merely  the  sort 
of  men  who  have  invested  millions  of 
dollars  in  our  theatre-business — knows 
as  much  about  the  theatre  of  to-day  as 
Mr.  Hiram  Kelly  Moderwell,  —  a 
young  man,  only  a  few  years  out  of 
college,  who  has  no  money  to  invest,  but 
who  was  sufficiently  interested  in  the 
theatre-business  to  devote  two  years  to 
the  study  of  it.  Mr.  Moderwell  quite 
obviously  knows  [the  point,  at  least,  is 
obvious  to  anybody  who  has  read  his 
book]  how  plays  are  staged  in  Dresden 
and  in  Moscow,  and  how  the  theatre- 
managers  in  those  cities  contrive  to  do 
better  things  for  less  money  than  the 
theatre-managers  of  New  York;  yet 
Mr.  Erlanger  and  Mr.  Shubert,  who 
have  millions  of  dollars  invested  in  the 
theatre-business,  do  not  even  bother  to 
find  out  what  is  known  about  their 
business  by  a  disinterested  investigator 
like  Mr.  Moderwell.  What  is  the  rea- 
son for  this  enormous  lassitude?  Are 
Mr.  Erlanger  and  Mr.  Shubert  too 
busy  to  read  Mr.  ModerwelFs  book, 
which  is  devoted  to  the  practical  details 


of  the  very  business  in  which  they  have 
invested  so  much  money?  And,  even 
so,  are  they  so  very,  very  busy  that  they 
cannot  even  look  at  the  illustrations  to 
the  volume? 

It  takes  about  an  hour  to  study  very 
thoughtfully  the  illustrations  which  are 
published  in  The  Theatre  of  To-Day; 
yet,  after  a  single  hour  devoted  to  this 
study,  Mr.  Shubert  or  Mr.  Erlanger 
— and  it  must  always  be  remembered 
that  these  names  are  chosen  quite  im- 
personally, to  indicate  the  type  of  our 
most  energetic  and  most  influential 
managers — would  perceive  that,  in  the 
matter  of  stage  settings,  our  American 
theatre  is  loitering  many  years  behind 
the  times.  Speaking  generally,  our 
theatre  is  still  lingering  in  the  Victorian 
— or  horsehair — period;  as  yet,  it  has 
scarcely  felt  the  impress  of  that  modern 
movement  which  is  known  as  the  "new 
stagecraft." 

II 

The  movement  known  as  the  "new 
stagecraft"  has  been  so  long  established 
on  the  continent  of  Europe  that  only  in 
America  can  it  literally  be  considered 
"new."  It  began,  about  fifteen  years 
ago,  as  a  protest  against  the  ultra-real- 
ism of  the  preceding  period.  At  the 
very  end  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
drama — for  reasons  which  need  not,  in 
the  present  context,  be  explained — ^was 
prevailingly  a  realistic  drama;  the  ap- 
pliances of  the  theatre  of  that  period 
were  appropriately  suited  to  the  drama 
of  the  time;  but  realism  was  so  thor- 
oughly established  in  the  drama  that 
even  those  authors  who  preferred  to 
write  romantic  or  poetic  plays  were  re- 
quired to  have  their  plays  produced  in 
a  realistic  manner.  Inevitably,  there- 
fore, the  "new  stagecraft"  began  as  a 
revolt  against  this  utterly  illogical  re- 
quirement. 

The  theatre  may  appeal  to  the  public 
in  either  of  two  ways, — first,  by  imita- 
tion of  the  actual,  and  second,  by  sug- 
gestion of  the  real.  The  first  method  is 
realistic,  for  it  requires  in  the  public  a 
process  of  inductive  thought;  the  sec- 
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ond  method  is  romantic,  for  it  requires 
in  the  public  a  process  of  deductive 
thought.  The  apostles  of  the  "new 
stagecraft" — while  willing  to  leave  to 
the  realistic  drama  the  methods  of  the 
realistic  theatre — demanded  that  a  new 
romantic  theatre  should  be  devised  to 
cope  with  the  requirements  of  a  new 
romantic  drama. 

The  subject  is,  in  general,  so  large 
that  only  a  single  aspect  can  profitably 
be  discussed  in  the  course  of  the  pres- 
ent paper.  Let  us  choose,  for  conven- 
ience, to  examine  the  attitude  of  the 
apostles  of  the  "new  stagecraft"  toward 
the  one  detail  of  scenic  setting.  The 
revolutionists  insisted  that  romantic 
writers  should  be  aided  by  an  absolute 
release  from  the  encumbrance  of  realis- 
tic scenery. 

They  demanded,  first,  that  scenes 
which  were  not  definitely  localised  by 
the  dramatist  in  place  and  time  should 
not  be  definitely  localised  by  the  super- 
imposition  of  scenery  and  properties.  In 
staging  Shakespeare,  for  example,  they 
insisted  that  scenes  which  were  written 
to  be  acted  on  an  empty  fore-stage 
should  be  acted  on  an  empty  apron. 
But,  secondly,  they  demanded  also  that, 
in  the  scenery  itself,  the  basis  of  appeal 
should  be,  not  imitation,  but  suggestion. 

For  the  detailed,  pictorial  scenery  of 
the  preceding  period  they  substituted 
scenery  which  was  summary  and  deco- 
rative. Instead  of  cluttering  the  stage 
with  actual  details,  they  contrived  to 
suggest  the  desired  scene  by  an  appro- 
priate design  composed  of  lines  and 
lights  and  colours.  It  was  discovered, 
for  example,  that  green  curtains  droop- 
ing in  tall  folds  and  illuminated  with 
a  light  that  never  was  on  sea  or  land 
would  suggest  a  better  Forest  of  Arden 
than  any  imitative  jumble  of  cotton 
rocks  and  canvas  trees.  It  was  discov- 
ered, also,  that  even  for  the  uses  of  the 
realistic  drama,  a  simple  design  of  lead- 
ing lines  and  elementary  colours  was 
more  suggestive  of  the  desired  illusion 
of  reality  than  a  helter-skelter  gather- 
ing of  actual  furniture  and  actual  prop- 
erties. 


In  two  important  particulars,  the 
"new  manner"  of  scenic  setting  proved 
itself  superior  to  the  old;  for,  first,  it 
was  more  imaginative,  and,  second,  it 
was  more  economical.  The  first  point 
was  particularly  interesting  to  the  audi- 
ence; the  second,  to  the  manager. 

People  go  to  the  theatre  to  enjoy 
themselves: — that  is  to  say,  their  own 
participation  in  the  play.  They  cannot 
really  relish  a  performance  until  it 
ceases  to  seem  to  happen  on  the  stage 
and  begins  to  seem  to  happen  in  their 
own  imaginations.  A  play,  therefore, 
is  effective  in  proportion  to  the  extent 
to  which  it  excites  an  imaginative  contri- 
bution from  the  minds  of  those  who  see 
it.  The  old  realistic  scenery  left  the 
audience  nothing  to  do,  for  everything 
had  been  already  done  upon  the  stage. 
The  new  suggestive  scenery  is  more  en- 
joyable, because  it  permits  the  specta- 
tors to  create  within  their  own  imagina- 
tions an  appreciable  contribution  to  the 
total  work  of  art. 

Furthermore,  the  second  great  ad- 
vantage of  the  decorative  type  of  sce- 
nery is  that  it  is  considerably  less  ex- 
pensive than  the  detailed,  pictorial  type 
of  the  preceding  period.  Here  is  a 
point  which  surely  should  appeal  to  our 
American  managers,  since  they  pride 
themselves  on  being  business  men.  It  is 
assuredly  unbusinesslike  to  perpetuate 
an  old  fashion  when  it  costs  much  more 
to  do  so  than  it  would  cost  to  adopt  a 
new  fashion  which  is  manifestly  better. 

Ill 

Despite  the  inertia  of  the  tired  busi- 
ness men  who  control  the  great  majority 
of  our  theatres,  it  is  an  interesting  fact 
that,  whenever  the  new  type  of  scenery 
has  been  exhibited  in  America,  it  has 
been  enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the 
public.  1  When  Mr.  Winthrop  Ames 
imported  Reinhardt*s  Sumurun,  the 
public  was  emphatically  pleased;  and 
an  approval  which  was  even  more  em- 
phatic was  accorded  last  year  to  Mr. 
Granville  Barker*s  production  of  The 
Man  Who  Married  a  Dumb  Wife  and 
Androcles  and  the  Lion.     Our  public. 
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as  the  phrase  is,  may  not  know  any- 
thing about  art,  but  it  knows  what  it 
likes;  and  it  likes  the  scenery  designed 
by  Bakst  and  Golovine  for  the  Russian 
Ballet  that  is  at  present  visiting  the 
leading  cities  of  this  country.  A  mere 
"counting  of  the  house"  at  every  exhi- 
bition of  the  Russian  Ballet  should  be 
sufficient  to  interest  Mr.  Erlanger  or 
Mr.  Shubert  in  the  advisability — from 
the  commercial  standpoint — of  adopting 
in  this  country  the  new  type  of  scenery 
which  was  adopted ^  a  decade  ago  in 
nearly  all  the  countries  of  the  continent 
of  Europe. 

But  our  managers  might  reply  that, 
in  America,  we  lack  the  necessary  artists 
to  carry  the  new  movement  to  success. 
This  objection,  if  it  should  be  made, 
would  merely  be  a  proof  of  ignorance. 
We  have  many  fine  artists,  trained  par- 
ticularly for  the  work  of  scenic  decora- 
tion; they  are  merely  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  be  employed.  Setting  aside 
Mr.  Josef  Urban,  who,  though  resident 
in  America,  is  an  Austrian  by  birth,  we 
have  Mr.  Livingston  Piatt,  Mr.  Sam 
Hume,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Jones,  Mr.  Rob- 
ert McQuinn,  Mr.  William  Penhallow 
Henderson,  Mrs.  0*Kane  Conwell, 
Miss  Helen  Dryden,  and  many  others, 
who  have  already  shown  what  they  can 
do  whenever  an  opportunity  has  been 
accorded  to  them.  Mr.  Jones  has  stud- 
ied with  Reinhardt,  Mr.  Hume  has 
studied  with  Gordon  Craig,  Mr.  Piatt 
has  studied  art  in  Bruges.  All  these 
artists  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  de- 
sign the  new  type  of  scenic  settings :  and 
any  commercial  manager  who  wishes  to 
be  informed  of  their  addresses  need  only 
apply  to  the  office  of  this  magazine. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Urban  is  already 
well  known  in  our  theatre,  because  of 
the  initiative  of  Mr.  George  C.  Tyler; 
and  he  is  now  employed  by  managers  so 
diverse  in  the  intent  of  their  produc- 
tions as  Mr.  Erlanger,  Mr.  Ziegfeld, 
and  Mr.  Hackett.  Mr.  Jones  was 
given  his  first  chance  by  Mr.  Granville 
Barker,  and  Mr.  Piatt  has  been  cm- 
ployed  by  that  far-seeing  manager,  Miss 
Anglin.     Mr.  McQuinn  was  taken  up 


by  Mr.  Dillingham  and  allowed  to  de- 
sign the  lovely  scenery  of  Stopl  Look! 
Listen!  But,  despite  these  intimations 
of  an  ultimate  triumph  of  the  new  art 
in  our  American  theatre,  nine-tenths  of 
all  our  plays  are  still  encumbered  with 
the  lumbering  investiture  of  a  fashion 
that  is  now  a  decade  out  of  date. 

IV 

It  is  owing  solely  to  the  chronic  lack 
of  interest  in  all  matters  vital  to  the 
theatre  on  the  part  of  nearly  all  of  our 
commercial  managers,  that  the  new  art 
of  scenic  setting  has  made  most  rapid 
strides  among  us  in  little  theatres  not 
commercially  controlled  by  magnates 
whose  minds  are  so  impervious  to  inno* 
vation  as  those  of  Mr.  Erlanger  and 
Mr.  Shubert.  Such  non-commercial 
institutions  as  Mrs.  Lyman  Gale's  Toy 
Theatre  in  Boston  and  Mr.  Maurice 
Browne's  Little  Theatre  in  Chicago 
have  long  made  use  of  all  the  latest  im- 
provements in  scenic  setting,  and,  in 
this  regard,  are  several  years  ahead  of 
the  majority  of  our  commercial  theatres 
on  Broadway.  It  was  in  the  Toy 
Theatre,  for  instance,  that  Miss  Anglin 
"discovered"  Mr.  Livingston  Piatt. 
Even  the  dramatic  associations  of  sev- 
eral of;  our  leading  colleges  have  al- 
ready shown  the  way  for  our  loitering 
commercial  managers.  The  undergrad- 
uates of  Harvard  and  of  Dartmouth, 
for  example,  know  more  about  the  new 
art  of  scenic  setting  than  Mr.  Lee  Shu- 
bert, who  owns  many  theatres. 

It  is,  therefore,  not  because  of  favour- 
itism, but  because  of  sheer  necessity, 
that  most  of  the  illustrations  for  this 
article  have  been  selected  from  produc- 
tions which  have  recently  been  made  by 
the  Washington  Square  Players, — a 
band  of  amateurs  who  have  only  lately 
been  graduated  into  the  degree  of  pro- 
fessionals. When  this  organisation  be- 
gan its  work  a  year  ago,  it  gathered 
into  its  ranks  not  only  actors  and  play- 
wrights, but  also  painters  and  decora- 
tors. Its  leaders,  from  the  very  outset, 
recognised  the  fact  that  good  setting  is 
as  necessary  to  a  modern  play  as  good 
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writing  or  good  acting, — that  decoration 
is  an  essential  detail  of  modern  drama- 
turgy. 

The  acting  of  the  Washington 
Square  Players  is  still  a  little  amateur- 
ish. In  this  detail,  their  theatre  is  in- 
ferior to  the  commercial  theatres  on 
Broadway.  But  their  scenic  settings 
are,  by  far,  superior  to  those  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  vast  majority  of  our 
commercial  theatres.  They  charge  only 
fifty  cents  and  one  dollar  for  their  seats ; 
yet  their  scenery  is  much  more  beautiful 
than  any  scenery  which  may  be  seen  in 
most  of  our  two  dollar  theatres.  The 
reason  is,  of  course,  that  it  is  designed 
in  the  "new  manner";  and  this  new 
manner — as  explained  above — is  not 
only  better  but  cheaper  than  the. old. 

When  the  Washington  Square  Play- 
ers produce  a  romantic  play,  they  set  it 
on  an  almost  empty  stage,  with  a  deco- 
rative back-drop.  When  they  produce 
a  realistic  play,  they  use  a  box-set,  but 
rigidly  exclude  from  the  stage  all  de- 
tails which  are  not  actually  necessary  to 
the  action.  All  of  their  designs  are 
simple  and  nearly  symmetrical  in  line, 
and  bold  and  elementary  in  colour. 
They  achieve  a  maximum  of  effect  with 
the  greatest  possible  economy  of  means. 
Most  of  their  stage-sets  cost  less  than 
fifty  dollars;  yet  they  are  more  effective 
— in  the  sense  of  being. more  enjoyable 
— than  most  of  the  Broadway  stage- 
sets  which  cost  at  least  two  thousand 
dollars.  The  Washington  Square 
Players  were  blessed  from  the  beginning 
by  the  fact  that  they  had  no  capital. 
The  hours  that  are  spent  by  our  com- 
mercial managers  in  counting  up  their 
money  could  be  spent  by  these  amateurs 
in  imagining  means  of  creating  beauti- 
ful effects  at  a  very  small  expenditure. 

V 

So  much  has  been  said  in  this  article 
in  disparagement  of  our  commercial 
managers  that  a  word  must  be  appended 


in  praise  of  Mr.  Arthur  Hopkins.  Here 
is  a  producing  manager  who  is  really 
interested  in  the  progress  of  the  theatre, 
and  who  is  gifted  with  the  great  gift 
of  imagination.  Mr.  Hopkins's  latest 
venture,  The  Devil's  Garden,  failed, — 
the  reason  being  that  the  play  was  ex- 
tracted from  a  novel  which  could  not 
possibly  be  dramatised  successfully;  but 
the  staging  of  this  ill-fated  play  was 
worthy  of  the  highest  commendation. 
The  scenery  was  designed  by  Mr.  Rob- 
ert E.  Jones,  an  artist  who  had  already 
proved  his  worth  by  his  beautiful  in- 
vestiture of  Mr.  Granville  Barker's 
production  of  The  Man  Who  Married 
a  Dumb  Wife.  In  this  case,  the  task 
imposed  on  Mr.  Jones  was  much  more 
difficult;  for  The  Devil's  Garden  was  a 
realistic  play  and  lent  itself  less  easily 
to  decorative  treatment. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  the  play  was 
soon  withdrawn,  and  that  many  of  our 
very  busy  managers  were  thereby  de- 
nied the  privilege  of  studying  the  set- 
ting of  the  opening  scene.  The  period 
was  the  present;  the  place,  a  room  in 
the  General  Post-Office  in  London. 
The  set  was  very  shallow.  It  was 
backed  by  a  blank  wall, — in  colour, 
neutral  grey.  To  the  spectator's  left, 
there  was  a  desk,  with  two  chairs;  to 
the  spectator's  right,  there  was  a  single 
chair.  Behind  the  desk  was  hung  a 
coloured  map  of  London.  Otherwise 
the  stage  was  empty.  The  actors  played 
in  profile, — silhouetted  sharply  against 
the  blank  background.  This  simple  set- 
ting was  far  more  appealing  to  the 
imagination  than  the  usual  deep  set,  en- 
cumbered with  innumerable  details  of 
actual  office  furniture.  It  represented 
an  artistic  triumph  for  Mr.  Jones,  a 
managerial  triumph  for  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Furthermore,  it  represented  a  momen- 
tary revelation  of  what  our  theatre  may 
become  when  the  few  men  who  control 
it  shall  ultimately  be  awakened  from 
their  over-sleeping. 
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Part  VI 

The  romantic  revival  from  iSg4  to  IQ04 — Zola  and  Stevenson — two  predic- 
tions of  approaching  romance — the  remarkable  year  i8q4 — IVeyman,  Doyle,  Hope, 
Churchill,  Stockton — Sienkiewicz — passing  aivay  of  romantic  extravagance — sur- 
vivals of  the  school,  such  as  McCutcheon  and  Farnol — the  ''life"  novel  of  to-day — 
DeMorgan,  Bennett,  Wells,  If^hite,  Rolland — the  gain  to  the  novel — the  loss. 


When  George  Eliot  died  in  1880,  it 
appeared  as  though  English  fiction 
would  not  soon  burst  the  fetters  of 
Realism.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  George 
Eliot,  TroUope,  and  Reade,  despite  an 
occasional  holiday  in  the  climate  of  ro- 
mance, were  all  professional  realists; 
Thomas  Hardy  was  attracting  a  stead- 
ily widening  circle  of  readers;  in  Amer- 
ica, Howells  and  James  were  busily 
a-hunting  specimens  with  the  camera; 
Turgenev  and  Tolstoy  were  stimulating 
the  British  novel  in  French-translation- 
dilutions;  and  in  France,  this  very  year 
saw  the  publication  of  Zola's  treatise 
on  the  Experimental  Novel. 

Romance  seemed  anachronistic.  Zola, 
flushed  with  the  new  scientific  spirit, 
wholly  confident  that  he  belonged  to  the 
future  and  the  future  to  him,  announced 
that  Walter  Scott  was  a  novelist  ex- 
clusively for  boarding-school  girls!  that 
he  would  never  again  be  read  by  serious 
and  mature  readers. 

Zola  was  merely  announcing  what 
seemed  to  the  majority  of  his  listeners, 
irrefragably  true.  Two  factors,  how- 
ever, were  overlooked  in  his  prophecy, — 
which  may  be  called  the  negative  and 
the  positive  element.  Realism  and  ro- 
manticism seem  bound  to  alternate;  and 
the  realists  were  so  overconfident,  so  sure 
of  themselves,  that  they  plunged  into 
excesses  inevitably  certain  to  lead  to  re- 
form, or  at  any  rate  to  something  differ- 
ent. It  is  a  great  pity  that  Zola  could 
not  have  lived  to  describe  his  own  death ; 
for  the  manner  of  his  death  would  not 


only  have  interested  him,  it  would  have 
made  a  splendid  chapter  in  any  one  of 
his  experimental  novels.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  he  died  of  suffocation  in 
his  sleep;  he  was  found,  in  the  morn- 
ing lying  half  out  of  bed,  his  face 
on  the  floor  buried  in  his  own  vomit. 
The  death  of  this  great  leader  is  an 
excellent  illustration  of  the  limits  of  his 
art. 

The  other  factor — the  positive  factor 
— is  not  so  easy  to  predict  as  the  nega- 
tive ;  but  its  possibility  is  always  delight- 
ful to  contemplate,  for  it  makes  the  his- 
tory of  art  to  resemble  a  wonderful  game 
of  chance.  When  the  citizens  of  the 
French  Revolution  thought  they  had  es- 
tablished republican  equality.  Napoleon 
Bonaparte  happened  to  appear  on  the 
scene;  and  when  the  giant  Realism  had 
got  the  spirit  of  English  fiction  safely 
locked  into  the  dungeon,  the  young 
knightly  figure  of  Stevenson  arrived  and 
released  her. 

Stevenson  was  thirty  years  old  when 
George  Eliot  died.  He  looked  about 
him  on  a  dreary  landscape.  At  its  best, 
realism  was  made  up  of  afternoon  teas; 
at  its  worst,  it  was  garbage.  He  wanted 
something  that  should  at  once  be  more 
stimulating  and  more  agreeable.  Not 
being  able  to  discover  it  anywhere,  he 
was  forced  to  produce  it  himself.  "For 
Zola,"  said  he  in  a  letter,  "I  have  no 
toleration,  though  the  curious,  eminently 
bourgeois,  and  eminently  French  crea- 
ture has  power  of  a  kind.  But  I  would 
he  were  deleted.     I  would  not  give  a 
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chapter  of  old  Dumas  ...  for  the 
whole  boiling  of  the  Zolas." 

Stevenson  said  the  following  titles 
"should  be":  The  Filibusters  Cache: 
Jerry  Abershaw:  Blood  Money:  a  Tale, 
instead  of  "what  is,"  Aunt  Anne's  Tea 
Cosy,  Mrs.  Brierly's  Niece,  Society:  a 
Novel.  It  was  about  the  year  1884 
that  he  wrote  this. 

However,  in  1881  he  was  sure  of  his 
mission.  Although  Treasure  Island 
was  not  published  until  1883,  we  find 
that  he  had  begun  work  upon  it  so  early 
as  the  25th  August,  1881,  for  on  that 
day  he  wrote  to  Henley: 

I  am  now  on  another  lay  for  the  moment 
...  see  here,  "The  Sea-Cook,  or  Treasure 
Island;  a  Story  for  Boys."  If  this  don't 
fetch  the  kids,  why,  they  have  gone  rotten 
since  my  day.  Will  you  be  surprised  to 
learn  that  it  is  about  Buccaneers,  that  it  be- 
gins in  the  Admiral  Benboiv  public-liouse 
on  Devon  coast,  that  it's  all  about  a  map, 
and  a  treasure,  and  a  mutiny,  and  a  derelict 
ship,  and  a  current,  .  .  .  and  a  doctor,  and 
another  doctor,  and  a  sea-cook  with  one  leg, 
and  a  sea-song  with  the  chorus  "Yo-ho-ho 
and  a  bottle  of  rum"  (at  the  third  Ho  you 
heave  at  the  capstan  bars),  which  is  a  real 
buccaneer's  song,  only  known  to  the  crew 
of  the  late  Captain  Flint.  .  .  .  That's  the 
kind  of  man  I  am,  blast  your  eyes.  .  .  . 
And  now  look  here — this  is  next  day — 
and  three  chapters  are  written.  .  .  .  It's 
quite  silly  and  horrid  fun,  and  what  I  want 
is  the  best  book  about  the  Buccaneers  that 
can  be  had  ...  a  chapter  a  day  I  mean  to 
do;  they  are  short;  and  perhaps  in  a  month 
"The  Sea-Cook"  may  to  Routledge  go,  yo- 
ho-ho  and  a  bottle  of  rum!  .  .  .  No  women 
in  the  story,  Lloyd's  orders;  and  who  so 
blithe  to  obey?  It's  awful  fun,  boys  stories; 
you  just  indulge  the  pleasure  of  your  heart, 
that's  all ;  no  trouble,  no  strain.  .  .  .  O 
sweet,  O  generous,  O  human  toils!  You 
would  like  my  blind  beggar  in  Chapter  III, 
I  believe;  no  writing,  just  drive  along  as  the 
words  come  and  the  pen  will  scratch! 

Seldom  is  a  preacher  able  to  practise 
so  well.  An  ardent  advocate  of  the 
gospel  of  romance,  Stevenson,  in  less 
than  a  dozen  years,  produced  Treasure 


Island,  Prince  Otto,  Kidnapped,  The 
Black  Arrow,  The  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae,  Catriona  (David  Balfour),  The 
Ebb  Tide. 

These  books  worked  a  revolution  in 
English  fiction.  One  man,  appearing  at 
just  the  moment  when  readers  were 
either  weary  or  disgusted  with  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign,  Realism,  toppled  him 
over  with  the  sheer  audacity  of  genius. 
Many  who  read  these  lines  can  remem- 
ber the  mad  eagerness  with  which  we 
greeted  those  new  romances.  What  a 
relief  to  turn  from  the  close,  foul  mug- 
giness  of  naturalism  to  the  invigorating 
air  of  the  ocean!  For  Stevenson's  im- 
mense service  to  letters  was  really  noth- 
ing more  nor  less  than  opening  the  win- 
dows of  heaven,  and  sweeping  the  cham- 
bers of  art  with  antiseptic  air  and  sun- 
shine. Before  he  died,  he  had  con- 
verted the  English  speaking  world,  and 
he  knew  it. 

It  seems  to  me  pedantic  to  prefer 
Scott  to  Stevenson.  The  latter  beat  the 
former  at  his  own  game.  Stevenson's  ro- 
mances are  more  thrillingly  adventurous 
than  Scott's;  his  characters  are  equally 
interesting;  his  style  is  immeasurably 
superior.  When  I  first  read  The  Beach 
of  Falesa,  I  had  to  stop  and  compose 
myself,  so  loud  was  the  beating  of  my 
heart.  His  men  and  women  will  be  my 
intimates  for  the  rest  of  my  life.  And 
the  great  goddess  of  Romance,  hitherto 
rigged  out  in  any  old  clothes,  was 
adorned  by  Stevenson  with  graceful,  ex- 
quisite, and  shining  garments.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  with  the  one  exception  of 
Henry  Esmond,  there  has  never  been  in 
the  literature  of  prose  romance  so  happy 
a  blending  of  wildly  exciting  incident 
with  such  technically  rhetorical  perfec- 
tion. 

Of  all  modern  authors,  Stevenson  is 
the  best  for  youth.  Our  boys  and  girls 
follow  the  arch-magician  from  wonder 
to  wonder,  they  learn  the  delight  of 
reading,  and  they  absorb  the  beautv  of 
style,  as  one  learns  good  manners  by 
associating  with  well-bred  exemplars. 
For  Henry  James,  describing  a  lady 
serving  tea  on  an  English  lawn,  is  not 
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more  careful  of  his  language  than  Stev- 
enson, describing  a  drunken  cutthroat  in 
the  act  of  murder.  Stevenson  was 
purely  literary;  he  was  not  a  great 
dramatist  nor  a  great  poet,  though  he 
wrote  verses  and  plays;  but  it  is  abund- 
antly clear  that  he  was  a  great  novelist, 
essayist,  and  maker  of  epistles.  In  these 
three  departments  he  stands  in  the  first 
rank. 

Two  years  before  his  death  the  signs 
of  the  coming  revival  of  romance  were 
unmistakable  and  it  is  interestinfy  to  re- 
member that  two  English  critics  went 
on  record  at  almost  the  same  moment — 
Mr.  Saintsbury  and  Mr.  Gosse  each  in- 
dependently predicted  the  coming  flood, 
warning  all  novelists  to  get  into  the  ark 
of  safety.  In  an  essay  called  The  Pres- 
ent State  of  the  English  Novel  (1892), 
part  of  which  had  been  printed  in  1888, 
Professor  Saintsbury  hazarded  the  fol- 
lowing definite  but  somewhat  cautious 
prophecy : 

In  discussing  the  state  of  the  English 
novel  at  a  time  which  seems  likely  to  be  a 
rather  exceptionally  interesting  one  in  the 
history  of  a  great  department  of  literature 
in  England,  it  will  probably  be  as  well  to 
make  the  treatment  as  little  of  a  personal 
one  as  possible  ...  the  question  ...  is  pnc 
of  setting  in  order,  as  well  as  may  be,  the 
chief  characteristics  of  the  English  novels 
of  the  day,  and  of  indicating,  with  as  little 
rashness  as  possible,  which  of  them  arc  on 
the  mounting  hand  and  which  are  on  the 
sinking.  And  for  my  part,  and  in  the  first 
place,  I  do  not  see  any  reason  to  think  the 
reappearance  of  the  romance  of  adventure 
at  all  likely  to  be  a  mere  passing  phenome- 
non. For  the  other  kind  has  gone  hopelessly 
sterile  in  all  countries,  and  is  very  unlikely 
to  be  good  for  anything  unless  it  is  raised 
anew  from  seed,  and  allowed  a  pretty  long 
course  of  time.  ...  All  things  are  possible 
in  a  time  when  a  novelist  of  real  talent  like 
M.  Zola  dismisses  Sir  Walter  Scott  as  a 
"Boarding-school  novelist,"  and  when  a 
critic  of  real  intelligence  like  my  friend,  Mr. 
Brander  Matthews,  takes  Mr.  Howells  for 
an  excellent  critic.  The  safer  plan  is  to 
stand  still  and  see  the  wonderful  works  of 
the  Lord. 


In  an  essay  called  The  Limits  of  Real* 
ism  in  Fiction  (1893),  Mr.  Edmund 
Gosse  remarked, 

In  the  meantime,  wherever  I  look  I  see 
the  novel  ripe  for  another  reaction.  The 
old  leaders  will  not  change.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  they  will  write  otherwise  than 
in  the  mode  which  has  grown  mature  with 
them.  But  in  France,  among  the  younger 
men,  every  one  is  escaping  from  the  realistic 
formula.  The  two  young  athletes  for  whom 
M.  Zola  predicted  ten  years  ago  an  "ex- 
perimental" career  more  profoundly  scien- 
tific than  his  own,  are  realists  no  longer.  M. 
Guy  de  Maupassant  has  become  a  psycholo- 
gist, and  M.  Huysmans  a  mystic.  M.  Hour- 
get,  who  set  all  the  ladies  dancing  after  his 
ingenious,  musky  books,  never  has  been  a 
realist;  nor  has  Pierre  Loti,  in  whom,  with 
a  fascinating  freshness,  the  old  exiled  ro- 
manticism comes  back  with  a  laugh  and  a 
song.  All  points  to  a  reaction  in  France; 
pnd  in  Russia,  too,  if  what  we  hear  is  true, 
the  next  step  will  be  toward  the  mystical 
and  the  introspective.  In  America  it  would 
be  rash  for  a  foreigner  to  say  what  signs 
of  change  are  evident.  The  time  has  hardly 
come  when  we  look  to  America  for  the 
symptoms  of  literary  initiative.  But  it  is 
my  conviction  that  the  limits  of  realism  have 
been  reached;  that  no  great  writer  who  has 
not  already  adopted  the  experimental  sjrs- 
tem  will  do  so;  and  that  we  ought  now  to 
be  on  the  outlook  to  welcome  (and,  of 
course,  to  persecute)  a  school  of  novelists 
with  a  totally  new  aim,  part  of  whose  for- 
mula must  unquestionably  be  a  concession 
to  the  human  instinct  for  mystery  and 
beauty. 

This  Scripture  was  fulfilled  in  our 
ears. 

The  year  of  Stevenson's  death,  1894, 
was  a  notable  year  in  the  history  of 
English  fiction,  both  for  the  number  and 
varied  excellence  of  the  novels  it  pro- 
duced ;  and  because  it  was  the  beginning 
of  a  tidal  wave  of  romanticism.  Old 
faiths  always  flash  brightest  just  before 
their  extinction,  thinks  Thomas  Hardy; 
and  in  the  year  1894  were  published 
Trilby,  Marcella,  Life's  Little  Ironies, 
Esther  Waters,  Lord  Ormont  and  his 
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Aminta,  Pembroke,  which  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  romantic  reaction ;  but 
there  also  appeared  The  Ebb  Tide,  The 
Jungle  Book,  Perlycross,  The  Tragedy 
of  Pudd'nhead  Wilson,  Under  the  Red 
Robe,  My  Lady  Rot  ha,  and  a  story  of 
prodigious  influence,  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda. 

The  demand  for  some  of  these  books 
was  so  sharp  and  the  rapidity  of  their 
circulation  so  remarkable,  that  the  sales 
became  a  matter  of  interest  to  critics 
who  were  watching  the  public  taste. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  the  New 
York  Bookman  began  to  publish  its 
monthly  list  of  "best  sellers,"  which  not 
merely  recorded  the  lines  of  popularity, 
but  gave  a  stimulus  to  their  extension. 

Romanticism  suddenly  became  so  fash- 
ionable that  many  young  men  and  wo- 
men wrote  their  first  attempts  in  fiction 
in  this  manner;  and  some  novelists  of 
established  reputation,  unwilling  to  be 
left  adrift,  trimmed  their  sails  to  the 
fresh  breeze.  The  old  masters.  Hardy, 
Meredith,  Howells,  James,  refused  to 
surrender;  but  Hardy  speedily  stopped 
writing  novels ;  so  did  Meredith ;  and  in 
America  there  was  so  strong  a  reaction 
against  Howells  and  James  that  for 
some  years  their  readers  greatly  dimin- 
ished in  numbers,  and  their  production 
in  excellence.  Mr.  Howells,  though  he 
kept  right  on,  wrote  nothing  of  high 
value  from  1892  to  1902;  Mr.  James 
produced  nothing  at  all  from  1890  to 
1896 — the  only  hiatus  in  his  long  ca- 
reer— ^and  in  1898,  perhaps  unconscious- 
ly under  the  influence  of  romance,  he 
wrote  ofTc  of  the  best  ghost  stories  in  the 
world,  The  Turn  of  the  Screw,  which 
is  the  wildest  romanticism  in  a  realistic 
setting.  Mr.  Howells  protested  in  vain 
against  this  sudden  domination  of  ro- 
mance, calling  the  whole  thing  "roman- 
tic rot";  but  while  defiantly  skeptical, 
he  was  nevertheless  temporarily  en- 
gulfed. 

The  strength  of  the  Romantic  Re- 
vival is  shown  most  clearly  in  the  fact 
that  it  drew  men  whose  natural  tastes, 
inclinations,  and  temperaments  were 
realistic,   and    forced   them   to   produce 


romances.  Stanley  Weyman,  whose 
modest  preface  to  the  new  edition  of  his 
works  is  confessionally  charming,  ad- 
mits that  he  has  tried  merely  to  give 
entertainment  to  the  public;  and  that  if 
he  has  brightened  lonely  hours,  he  is 
satisfied.  Now  Mr.  Weyman,  by  na- 
ture, is  a  realist,  and  he  began  his  ca- 
reer with  a  novel  that  might  have  been 
written  by  Anthony  Trollope.  It  is 
called  The  Nezu  Rector,  and  it  is  an 
excellent  bit  of  pure  realism.  It  made 
not  the  slightest  impression;  suddenly 
shifting,  he  produced  in  rapid  succession. 
The  House  of  the  Wolf,  A  Gentleman 
of  France,  Under  the  Red  Robe,  and 
found  himself  one  of  the  most  famous 
men  in  the  world.  For  about  fifteen 
years  he  kept  up  a  copious  contribution, 
and  when  the  romantic  wave  subsided, 
he  retired. 

My  own  experience  on  a  certain  Sun- 
day evening  in  1894  illustrates  in  micro- 
cosmic  manner  the  world's  change  of 
heart  from  realism  to  romanticism.  I 
had  just  finished  reading  Marcella,  and 
I  felt  as  if  my  mouth  were  full  of  ashes. 
Then  I  picked  up  Under  the  Red  Robe, 
and  I  read  it  from  first  page  to  last  not 
only  without  rising  from  my  chair,  but 
without  a  wiggle  in  it.  Such  a  glorious 
relief  from  tiresome  party  politics  and 
Pharisaical  reformers  in  London,  to 

"Marked  Cards!" 
the   lie  hotly  given   and   returned,   the 
tables  and  chairs  overset,  the  rush  for 
the  dark  street,  the  clash  of  swords,  the 
parry  and  thrust — we're  off! 

The  physician,  Conan  Doyle,  with  his 
finger  on  the  public  pulse,  had  already 
got  started  in  the  late  eighties  with 
Micah  Clarke  and  The  White  Com- 
pany; but  these  books  were  not  nearly 
so  much  read  in  the  eighties  as  in  the 
nineties,  when  they  were  more  in  the 
fashion.  Anthony  Hope,  who  had  been 
graduated  from  Balliol  with  scholarly 
honours  of  the  first  class,  and  whose  real 
tastes  and  talents  in  literature  are  seen 
in  the  Dolly  Dialogues  and  Quisante, 
produced  the  romantic  extravaganza, 
The  Prisoner  of  Zenda,  with  his  tongue 
in   his  cheek.     This  should  have  been 
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turned  into  a  comic  opera,  but  so  hot 
was  the  pubh'c  for  romantic  excitement, 
that  together  with  Under  the  Red  Robe, 
it  had  an  enormous  run  on  the  boards 
as  sheer  melodrama.  I  am  glad  that 
Mr.  Hawkins  wrote  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,  because  it  gave  to  so  many  peo- 
ple a  pleasurable  and  innocent  excite- 
ment; but  I  do  not  believe  he  would 
have  written  it  either  fifteen  vears  be- 
fore or  fifteen  years  after.  ...  It  was 
a  great  mistake  to  kill  the  gentleman  in 
Rupert  of  Hentzau;  books  that  are 
written  for  entertainment  should  not 
suddenly  become  black. 

The  romantic  germ  crossed  the  ocean, 
and  America  was  infected.  Historical 
romances  became  amazingly  popular:  so 
long  as  they  were  "costume  novels," 
whose  characters  talked  a  jargon  of  ob- 
solete oaths,  and  had  a  sentimental  love 
story,  with  a  historical  royal  personage 
as  deus  ex  machina,  it  mattered  not  if 
their  historical  foundation  betrayed 
abysmal  ignorance,  nor  if  their  style 
were  abominably  crude.  Scores  of  such 
books  might  be  mentioned,  which  sold 
like  wildfire  until  the  next  sensation 
came  along;  but  a  peculiarly  excellent 
example  of  the  whole  class  appeared  in 
When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower,  by 
the  late  Charles  Major.  This  work  was 
painfully  lacking  in  distinction,  yet  over 
five  hundred  thousand  copies  were  sold. 
If  Stevenson  spoke  contemptuouslv  of 
his  own  poorest  bit  of  tushery.  The 
Black  Arrow,  what  would  he  have  said 
to  this?  It  is  fortunate  that  a  teacher 
cannot  always  be  judged  by  the  work  of 
his  disciples. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  now  one  of 
the  most  popular  realistic  novelists  in 
America,  who  seems  more  interested  in 
political,  religious  and  social  reform 
than  in  the  art  of  the  novel,  and  whose 
books  sell  bv  the  hundred  thousand,  hap- 
pened to  begin  his  career  in  the  flood- 
tide  of  the  romantic  revival;  and  being 
an  infallible  interpreter  of  public  taste, 
naturally  wrote  an  exciting  historical 
romance,  Richard  Carvel,  with  a  fron- 
tispiece of  a  duel  in  appropriate  cos- 
tume; this  story,   reminiscent  in  places 


of  The  Virginians,  enjoyed  a  tremen- 
dous vogue.  Now  if  one  wishes  to  know 
how  the  temper  of  the  reading  public 
has  changed  from  1899  to  19 15,  one  has 
merely  to  compare  Richard  Carvel 
with  The  Inside  of  the  Cup  or  A  Far 
Country. 

The  late  Paul  Leicester  Ford,  real- 
ist by  instinct  and  training,  whose  Hon- 
orable Peter  Stirling  has  not  yet  been 
forgotten,  (although  the  hero  has  been 
identified  both  with  Grover  Cleveland 
and  David  B.  Hill),  wrote  a  stirring 
historical  romance,  Janice  Meredith, 
which  conquered  the  public  immediately, 
and  like  so  many  of  its  kind  was  speed- 
ily transferred  to  the  stage  and  thence 
to  oblivion. 

Miss  Mary  Johnston's  To  Have  and 
to  Hold,  coming  at  the  end  of  the  cen- 
tury, when  the  romantic  movement 
reached  its  climax,  had,  but  did  not 
hold,  a  tremendous  popularity.  Being 
absolutely  up  to  date,  it  rather  quickly 
passed  out  of  style.  Booth  Tarkington, 
a  writer  of  great  skill  and  talent,  who 
had  made  a  contemporary  study  of  man- 
ners in  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana, 
contributed  a  charming  jeu  d'esprit  to 
the  romantic  school  in  Monsieur  Beau- 
cairc;  compared  with  Dumas's  Three 
Guardsmen,  this  is  a  humming-bird  to 
an  eagle ;  yet  its  brightness  has  not  faded 
with  the  passing  summer  of  romance. 
This  comparison,  by  the  way,  reminds 
me  that  just  at  the  height  of  this  fashion 
a  new  version  of  Dumas's  immortal 
story  was  put  on  the  American  stage  by 
Mr.  Sothern,  and  flourished  mightily. 

Perhaps  the  centripetal  force  of  the 
romantic  movement  is  shown  most 
clearly  in  America  by  the  sudden  catch- 
ing up  of  our  late  beloved  Frank  Stock- 
ton. Humour  acts  on  romance  like 
prussic  acid ;  and  Frank  Stockton  was 
a  professional  humourist,  whose  ^ost 
characteristic  work — may  it  never  die! 
— is  The  Casting  Away  of  Mrs,  Leeks 
and  Mrs.  Aleshine.  Mr.  Stockton  had 
puzzled  the  world  bv  his  strange  tale 
of  The  Lady  or  the  Tiger;  but  he  puz- 
zled the  critics  much  more  when  he 
wrote  The  Adventures  of  Captain  Horn, 
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a  rattling  slam-bang  yarn  of  blood  and 
gold.  Many  of  the  critics  thought  he 
meant  it  as  a  burlesque.  Mr.  Howells, 
alarmed  by  this  apparent  defection  of  a 
notable  novelist,  insisted  that  the  whole 
thing  was  a  joke.  But  it  was  quite  the 
contrary;  it  was  a  case  of  a  thoroughly 
trained  literary  expert  following  the 
market,  seeming  to  say,  "If  you  really 
want  tales  of  adventure,  why  not  have 
good  ones?"  And  Captain  Horn,  which 
I  have  read  four  times,  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  and  most  thrilling  of  its 
kind.  It  had  an  enormous  success,  and 
unfortunately  led  its  author  into  the 
composition  of  a  sequel,  which  resem- 
bled most  sequels.  This  Captain  Horn 
story  is  not  only  unlike  Mr.  Stockton's 
previous  work,  it  represents  a  mental 
attitude  flatly  contrary. 

The  Romantic  Revival  lasted  about 
fifteen  years  after  Stevenson's  death; 
and  then,  like  most  revivals,  men  re- 
turned to  life,  as  after  the  rocket,  we 
see  the  stars.  There  are  certain  Amer- 
ican novelists,  who,  having  started  un7 
der  the  influence  of  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda,  do  not  quite  see  that  this  par- 
ticular cock  won't  fight  any  more ;  such 
is  the  genial  author  of  Beverley  of 
Crau stark;  one  of  his  novels  had  the 
following  aperitif  in  the  publisher's 
statement:  "This  book  goes  with  a 
nish,  and  ends  with  a  smash," — thus 
resembling  neither  life  nor  art.  He  is 
far  better  in  sheer  humorous  extrava- 
ganza, like  Brewster's  Millions.  A 
glaring  English  anachronism  appears 
in  the  work  of  JeflEery  Farnol. 

More  than  thirty  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  appearance  of  Treasure  Island: 
yet,  apart  from  the  work  of  its  author, 
I  can  think  of  not  one  historical  ro- 
mance among  the  hundreds  that  pul- 
lulated that  seems  likely  to  survive,  ex- 
cept the  splendid  leviathans  of  Sien- 
kiewicz.  While  Stevenson  was  writing 
his  stories,  the  same  mysterious  spirit 
of  romance  hovered  over  Poland,  and 
in  the  'eighties  Henryk  Sienkiewicz 
produced  his  great  trilogy,  fVith  Fire 
and  Sword,  The  Deluge,  and  Pan  Mi- 
chael.    These,  translated  by  an  admir- 


able literary  artist,  the  late  Mr.  Cur- 
tin,  appeared  in  America  in  the  early 
'nineties,  just  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment. Then  in  the  year  1896  there  was 
published  the  romance  of  Rome,  Quo 
Vadis,  the  American  translation  coming 
from  the  press  in  Boston  three  months 
before  the  original  in  Warsaw.  That 
particular  year  was  a  first-rate  year  for 
this  kind  of  thing,  and  the  world  of 
historical  romances  had  a  bumper  crop. 
This  Quo  Vadis,  though  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  the  Polish  trilogy,  drew  such 
wide  and  violent  acclaim  that  it  mi8:ht 
just  as  well  have  been  unanimous;  and 
The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  has  never 
seemed  the  same  since.  After  this, 
Sienkiewiczs's  romances  regularly  ap- 
peared in  English  before  Polish,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  keen  demand.  But  is  it 
a  sign  of  the  times?  In  1900,  at  the 
climax  of  the  romantic  revival.  The 
Knights  of  the  Cross  had  a  big  sale, 
and  it  is  indeed  a  noble  work;  but  in 
1906,  when  the  movement  was  waning. 
On  the  Field  of  Glory  attracted  little 
attention,  and  his  subsequent  works  al- 
most none  at  all;  how  many  readers 
know  of  Whirlpools  (1910)  and  In 
Desert  and  IVilderness  (1912)?  Yet 
these  are  assuredly  worth  reading. 

Apart  from  the  works  of  Stevenson 
and  Sienkiewicz  the  romantic  flood  left 
no  definite  thing  of  value  when  it  re- 
ceded ;  but  just  as  you  can  tell  where  a 
vanished  stream  has  been  by  the  bright 
freshness  of  the  grass,  so  the  influence 
of  the  romantic  revival,  in  spite  of  its 
extremes  of  fashion,  was  healthful  and 
refreshing.  The  novel  went  from  real- 
ism to  naturalism  to  experimentalism, 
and  that  way  madness  lies;  then  came  a 
change  in  the  weather,  and  the  sultri- 
ness departed. 

The  old  realism  has  not  returned ; 
but  since  the  year  1906  a  fine  new  spirit 
has  entered  into  contemporary  fiction, 
the  spirit  of  Realit>'.  The  last  ten  years 
have  been  marked  by  a  considerable 
number  of  very  long  biographical  novels, 
which  I  call  for  want  of  a  better  name, 
the  "life"  novel.  Without  the  trap- 
pings and  conventions  of  "realism,"  we 
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find  in  this  life  school  work  that  is  thor- 
oughly sincere.  The  basal  interest  in 
human  nature  is  so  great  that  even  its 
weaknesses  and  trivialities  have  been  al- 
ways thought  worthy  of  the  serious  at- 
tention of  artists  of  dignity;  and  when 
faithfully  reported,  with  sympathy,  as 
by  Thackeray,  or  with  scorn,  as  by  Flau- 
bert,— immediately  arouse  in  intelligent 
readers  that  delight  of  recognition  which 
must  ever  be  the  target  of  the  painter 
of  portraits,  whatever  his  implements 
may  be.  As  Mr.  Howells  says,  "Ah, 
poor  Real  Life,  which  I  love,  can  I 
make  others  see  the  delight  I  find  in  thy 
foolish  and  insipid  face?*'  He  can;  he 
has. 

Novelists  ought  never  to  make  the 
mistake  of  thinking  that  the  public  is 
incapable  of  appreciating  their  best 
work.  Just  as  an  audience  of  children 
can  endure  anything  in  the  orator  ex- 
cept condescension,  so  in  the  lone  run 
the  public  gives  its  highest  homage  to 
those  literary  artists  who  do  not  display 
too  much  amenity.  We  don't  want  too 
much  explanation,  too  many  profes- 
sionally-ingratiating smiles;  to  have  our 
curiosity  satisfied  is  pleasant,  but  there 
is  something  we  relish  even  more  keenly 
— to  have  it  aroused.  We  respect  the 
teachers  and  the  orators  and  the  artists 
who  give  us  the  very  best  they  have, 
respect  them  for  the  solid  worth  of  their 
offerings  and  for  the  compliment  to  our 
intelligence. 

The  new  life  school  assume  that 
every  detail  in  their  huge  books  will  be 
interesting,  so  long  as  it  can  be  veri- 
fied by  the  experience  of  the  reader. 
This  is  the  secret  of  the  wonderful 
charm  of  William  De  Morgan,  who 
perhaps  more  than  any  other  novelist, 
is  responsible  for  the  vogue  of  the 
lengthy  biographical  fictions  of  to-day. 
He  had  lived  over  sixty  years  without 
writing  a  page  of  creative  work ;  he  had 
scarcely  read  any  novels  except  those  of 
Dickens;  was  in  no  sense  of  the  word  a 
literary  man.  H  he  had  not  had  an 
attack  of  influenza,  he  might  not  have 
thought  of  writing;  it  was  in  the  idle- 
ness of  convalescence  that  he  began,  and 


was  domestically  persuaded  to  finish 
Joseph  Vance.  Even  then  he  came  near 
cancelling  the  first  chapter;  it  seemed 
too  much  like  Dickens.  His  novel  con- 
tained 280,000  words,  and  as  Mr.  De 
Morgan  writes  an  enormous  hand,  the 
bulk  of  his  manuscript  was  appalling:. 
He  sent  it  to  a  publisher,  and  immedi- 
ately received  it  back,  by  freight,  I  sup- 
pose. Thinking  it  might  possibly  be 
examined  if  in  smaller  proportions,  he 
had  it  "typed."  One  morning,  as  the 
chief  entered  the  room,  he  found  the 
girl  who  was  typing  Joseph  Vance 
shaken  with  sobs;  the  story  was  too 
much  for  her  feelings.  This  was  suflS- 
clent  data  for  Mr.  William  Heinemann, 
the  most  enterprising  publisher  in  Lon- 
don ;  in  the  summer  of  1906  appeared 
Joseph  Vance,  which  purported  to  be 
"an  ill-written  autobiography,"  and  it 
took  England  and  America  by  storm. 
It  narrates  in  the  first  person  the  biog- 
raphy of  Joseph  Vance  from  baby- 
hood to  old  age;  its  descriptions  arc 
a  mirror,  its  conversations  an  echo,  of 
reality. 

One  of  the  most  popular  of  British 
novelists  at  this  moment  is  Arnold  Ben- 
nett. The  manner  in  which  he  won 
popularity  is  even  more  flattering  to  the 
public  than  to  him.  He  had  taken  a 
rather  cavalier  air  as  a  journalist,  and 
could  "see  no  harm"  in  writing  stuflE 
that  he  knew  was  trash,  so  long  as  one 
earned  a  living  by  it.  He  had  the  se- 
rious soul  of  the  artist,  and  the  mock- 
ing ironical  spirit  of  the  self-conscious 
literary  trickster;  some  books,  he 
frankly  confessed,  he  wrote  as  pot-boil- 
ers, while  in  others  he  enjoyed  the  lux- 
ury of  writing  to  please  himself,  that 
is,  to  please  his  conscience.  Well,  what 
happened?  He  had  published  Anna  of 
the  Five  Towns,  The  Grand  Babylon 
Hotel,  The  Gates  of  Wrath,  Leonora, 
A  Great  Man,  Sacred  and  Profane 
Love,  Jf^hom  God  Hath  Joined, — all 
superficially  clever  works  of  no  value, 
written  to  make  money.  But  they  did 
not  make  money.  They  did  not  make 
anything.  No  one  in  America  appar- 
ently had  ever  heard  of  him  until  he 
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published  (just  to  please  himself)  the 
sincere  and  tragic  history  of  the  lives 
of  two  sisters,  The  Old  Wives'  Tale 
(1908).  The  sincerity  and  fidelity  of 
its  art  were  instantly  recognised;  and 
Mr.  Bennett  found  himself  a  famous 
man,  with  an  immense  public  eager  to 
read  anything  from  his  pen.  What  hap- 
pened? This  solid  work  not  only  gave 
him  reputation  and  money,  it  supported 
all  his  previous  literary  frivolities. 
What  does  it  mean  in  his  bibliography 
when  we  see  after  all  those  light  ham- 
mock-and-steamer  books  that  I  have 
mentioned,  the  legend  "New  Edition/' 
with  a  date  invariably  subsequent  to 
1908?  What  does  it  mean  when  we 
find  that  some  of  them  were  not  pub- 
lished at  all  in  America  until  after 
1908? 

Not  only  was  his  most  serious  essay 
in  art  the  book  that  brought  the  harvest 
he  had  in  vain  tried  to  reap,  his  sub- 
sequent works  in  lighter  vein  were  done 
with  far  greater  skill.  There  is  sim- 
ply no  comparison  in  charm  and  clever- 
ness between  The  Grand  Babylon  Hotel 
(1902:  new  edition,  1914:  first  printed 
in  America,  1913),  and  The  Card 
(191 1 ),  published  the  same  year  in 
America  under  the  title  Denry  the  Au- 
dacious, Under  any  title  it  is  one  of 
the  most  delightful  flashes  of  humour 
in  our  time;  but  what  a  detestable  habit 
English  writers  have  of  changing  the 
name  of  a  book  when  it  appears  in  the 
United  States!  The  change  is  usually 
a  veiled  insult  to  us. 

Like  most  successful  English  novel- 
ists of  the  twentieth  century,  Mr.  Ben- 
nett IS  a  successful  playwright.  His 
dramaturgic  adventures  have  greatly  in- 
terfered with  the  completion  of  the 
trilogy  begun  in  19 10  with  Clayhanger, 
and  continued  in  191 1  with  Hilda  Less- 
ways,  as  may  be  seen  by  remembering 
that  Milestones  appeared  in  19 12. 
Thousands  of  serious  readers  awaited 
with  considerable  eagerness  the  third 
book  in  this  chronicle  of  commonplace 
and  selfish  lives,  made  to  appear  even 
more  commonplace  than  any  indi- 
vidual  life  really   is.      (This  effect   is 


attained  simply  by  forgetting  the  spir- 
itual values  present  in  every  person  in 
the  world.)  The  abovesaid  serious 
readers  waited  until  19 15,  and  I  fear 
they  are  not  certain  that  These  Twain 
was  worth  the  wait.  It  is  marked  by 
genuine  artistic  sincerity,  its  best  qual- 
ity ;  but  perhaps  success  and  vivid  popu- 
larity have  dulled  the  edge  of  Mr.  Ben- 
nett's pen,  as  they  certainly  have  for 
the  moment  clipped  his  wings.  This 
latest  history  of  people  who  eat  and 
drink  and  sleep  lacks  the  splendid  zeal 
burning  all  through  The  Old  Wives' 
Tale.  It  is  a  verification  of  Henry 
James's  comment  that  in  the  work  of 
Arnold  Bennett  we  admire  the  patient 
and  steady  industry  of  the  man,  laying 
brick  on  brick,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
guess  for  what  object  the  structure  is 
raised. 

Has  Mr.  Bennett  in  this  latest  work 
really  done  his  absolute  best?  His  best 
is  good,  very  good  indeed ;  but  he  is  not 
a  bit  too  good  for  his  public. 

Mr.  Wells,  who  is  one  of  those  in- 
frequently born  persons — a  professional 
reformer  and  a  professional  humorist — 
has  made  one  important  contribution  to 
the  life  novel,  in  Tono-Bungay,  (1909), 
which  may  eventually  rank  as  his  most 
important  work. 

In  America,  one  of  the  best  examples 
of  this  school  is  seen  in  A  Certain  Rich 
Man,  by  William  Allen  White,  of  Kan- 
sas. The  style  of  this  story  is  somewhat 
careless;  but  it  is  a  thoroughly  sound 
book,  pregnant  with  reality;  one  of  the 
finest  American  novels  of  the  twentieth 
century.  It  has  little  grace,  and  no 
lightness  of  touch;  but  it  is  a  faithful 
picture  of  the  life  of  an  American,  and 
is  redeemed  from  clumsiness  by  the 
strength  of  sincerity. 

Just  as  Naturalism  was  supplanted 
by  Romanticism,  so  the  absurd  excesses 
of  Romanticism  were  suicidal.  It 
seems  astonishing  to  remember  that  in 
1 894- 1 899  the  typical  novels  were  The 
Prisoner  of  Zenda,  When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Flower,  and  Richard  Carvel, 
and  that  from  1906- 1909  the  public 
were  devouring  Joseph  Vance,  The  Old 
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Wives'  Tale,  Tono-Bungay,  and  A  Cer- 
tain Rich  Alan. 

The  new  movement  bore  fruit,  not 
to  say  a  whole  orchard,  in  one  novel  in 
France,  Jean  Christophe,  by  Romain 
Rolland.  This  is  the  detailed  biography 
of  one  man,  beginning  with  his  birth- 
cry,  and  ending  with  the  death-rattle. 
It  was  published  in  ten  volumes,  and 
nas  deservedly  attracted  more  serious  at- 
tention than  any  other  French  novel  of 
this  century.  It  has  been  translated 
into  most  European  languages,  and 
might  well  have  been  called  The  Life 
and  Times  of  Jean  Christophe ;  for  it 
is  a  wonderful  picture  of  the  intellectual 
life  in  Europe  before  the  Great  War, 
and  ought  to  be  of  permanent  value. 
Its  author  has  the  French  clearness  of 
vision,  with  a  New  England  conscience. 

The  one  great  defect  in  the  life  novel, 
seen  of  course  most  clearly  in  the  im- 
mense number  of  feeble  imitations  of 
the  books  I  have  mentioned,  is  the 
temptation  to  formlessness.  Many  of 
them  have  no  plot,  and  no  sense  of  con- 
struction;  they  begin   with   birth,   and 


might  go  on  indefinitely;  the  author 
adding  incidents  until  he  has  had 
enough,  and  then  deciding  to  quit.  He 
is  either  too  lazy  or  too  incompetent  to 
provide  any  artistic  structure  whatso- 
ever. It  is  all  well  enough  to  write  a 
biographical  novel,  but  it  ought  to  be 
a  novel,  not  a  biography  nor  a  diary. 
The  great  horde  of  novel-writers  fol- 
low the  market  so  sharply  that  I  am 
already  becoming  somewhat  weary  of 
stories,  where,  if  you  open  the  first 
chapter,  you  are  in  the  nursery ;  the  mid- 
dle chapter,  you  are  just  leaving  col- 
lege; the  last  chapter,  you  hear  bells — 
sometimes  wedding,  sometimes  funeral. 
This  kind  of  thing  is  getting  to  be  al- 
together too  common;  I  could  name 
many,  but  I  remember  three  rather 
popular  novels,  which  appeared  almost 
at  the  same  moment  in  19 15,  that  il- 
lustrate, along  with  some  excellent 
qualities,  the  chief  defects  and  the  weari- 
some repetition  of  this  rather  shiftless 
method.  I  refer  to  Still  Jim,  Blue 
Blood  and  Red,  and  The  Ladder.  The 
last-named  is  the  best  of  the  three. 


The  outline  of  the  next  installment  of  Professor  Phelps's  ''Advance  of  the 
English  Novel"  is  as  follows:  George  Meredith — his  long  career — his  German 
education — false  starts — spirit  and  body — his  hatred  of  asceticism — his  original  force 
— his  bad  style — born  in  the  wrong  age — naturally  adapted  to  poetic  drama — his 
combination  of  paganism  and  optimism — his  belief  in  the  individual — the  vagueness 
of  his  teaching — his  hatred  of  discipline — his  chivalry — Rhoda  Fleming — normality 
of  Meredith's  characters — Clara  Middleton — Meredith's  impatient  dislike  of  Ten- 
nyson— his  criticism  of  himself  in  Beau  champ's  Career — a  fantastic  genius — fluctua- 
tions of  his  reputation — his  superb  tribute  to  America — a  footnote  on  Thomas 
Hardy, 
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An'   what  he   thought  'e  might  require 
'e  went  an'  took — the  same  as  me! 

Thus  Mr.  Kipling  by  way  of  prelude 
to  the  Barrack  Room  Ballads  in  his 
third  volume  of  verse,  and  the  principle 
seems  to  be  the  one  that  prompted  him 
to  annex  Sussex  when  he  finally  settled 
down  in  rural  England.  The  grandson 
on  his  father's  side,  of  a  peripatetic  Wcs- 


leyan  minister,  the  son  of  one  who  went 
into  voluntary  exile  for  the  sake  of  his 
work  in  India,  Mr.  Kipling,  so  to  speak, 
had  no  sort  of  heritage  in  this  country, 
save  a  romantic  birthright  in  the  little 
Staffordshire  lake,  from  which,  if  the 
story  is  true,  he  takes  his  Christian 
name.  The  whole  of  England  lay  open 
to  him,  and  **what  he  thought  *e  might 
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require  'e  went  an*  took."  The  men  of 
Sussex  at  any  rate  have  had  no  cause 
to  regret  his  choice  and  the  welcome  they 
gave  him. 

Mr.  Kipling  has  written  of  earlier 
experiences  of  England;  in  Devonshire 
and  London.  His  schooldays  at  West- 
ward Ho  yielded  the  background  for 
Stalky  ^  Co,,  and  some  light  on  his 
his  life  in  London  "diggings"  occur  in 
a  few  of  the  stories  and  in  a  single  poem 
Abaft  the  Funnel.  The  London  drawn 
for  us  "In  Partibus"  {Abaft  the  Fun- 
nel) is  fog  laden,  grey  and  smutty  and 
the  tint  occurs  in  other  of  the  sketches 
in  that  book.  The  picture  in  "A  Con- 
ference of  the  Powers"  {Many  Inven- 
tions) where  Cheever  drops  in  and  dis- 
covers Tick  Boileau  and  the  rest,  and 
learns  what  such  men  see  and  do  "be- 
fore you  have  cut  your  wisdom  teeth" 
is  brighter,  and  one  suspects  Mr.  Kip- 
ling was  prospering  financially  when 
that  was  written.  Then  there  is  that 
other  London  house  of  McPhee  and 
Janet;  at  home  to  the  author  in  a  room 
furnished  with  new  "curtains,  that 
must  have  cost  forty-five  shillings  a 
pair"  and  a  "hat-rack  of  oak — thirty 
shillings  at  least."  The  reader  who  re- 
members "Bread  upon  the  Waters" 
{The  Day's  Work)  will  recall  the  din- 
ner ending  with  "a  little  maize  wrapped 
fig  of  clotted  Madeira  cigars  [which] 
went  with  the  wine  and  the  rest  was 
.a  pale  blue  smoky  silence." 

These  little  bits  of  London  indoors, 
and  particularly  the  last  have  all  the 
qualities  of  an  interior  of  the  Dutch  and 
Flemish  Schools.  Even  the  impression 
of  colour  is  created  by  the  masterly  use 
of  the  four  words  last  quoted.  London, 
however,  had  no  charm  for  Mr.  Kip- 
ling, and  it  was  probably  without  re- 
grets that  he  migrated  to  Sussex,  re- 
siding first  at  Rottingdean  near  Brigh- 
ton, and  afterwards  at  Batemans,  his 
beautiful  Jacobean  house,  just  outside 
the  village  of  Burwash. 

The  Sussex  of  the  poet  is  approxi- 
mately a  flattened  triangle,  its  base  ex- 
tending from  Dymchurch  in  the  Kent 
marshes  to  Sclsey  Bill  at  the  western 


end  of  Sussex.  Its  apex  is  at  Bayham 
Abbey  not  far  from  Tunbridge  Wells. 
He  has  sent  his  characters  wide  of  these 
boundaries,  but  most  of  his  South  Coun- 
try stories  are  confined  to  Sussex,  and 
chiefly  within  a  rough  diamond  shape 
area  bounded  by. 

Bayham  Abbey. 

Lewes.  Pevensey. 

Beachy  Head. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  Puck  stories, 
Parneseus  goes  as  far  north  as  the  Great 
Wall  at  Hexham,  while  "Pyecroft,  an 
unforgettable  Man"  and  his  associates 
are  encountered  in  the  purlieus  of 
Devonport,  and  also  in  Torbay,  the 
scene  of  the  memorable  episode  in 
"Their  Lawful  Occasions"  {Traffics  and 
Discoveries).  Early  in  that  story  the 
author  blunders  on  Pyecroft  mysteri- 
ously disguised  and  seeking  a  cure  for 
toothache.  After  greetings  and  explana- 
tions he  is  lured  into  buying  a  ham  as  a 
victualling  precaution  before  setting  out 
to  "see  life."  There  is  another  brief 
allusion  to  a  Dorsetshire  town — Poole 
— in  "Wireless,"  while  Portsmouth  in 
the  neighbouring  county  figures  in  yet 
another  Pyecroft  yarn,  "The  Horse 
Marines."  Then  in  another  uncollected 
story  entitled  "A  Tour  of  Inspection," 
we  are  introduced  to  Wayshire,  full  of 
the  colour  of  the  South  Country,  but 
otherwise  not  clearly  defined. 

What  manner  of  country  lies  inside 
the  Sussex  diamond  just  indicated? 
The  accompanying  illustrations  are  typi- 
cal, but  not  so  comprehensive  as  the 
writer  could  wish.  To  go  abroad  in 
any  English  county  on  the  seaboard  with 
a  camera  is  no  light  task  to  undertake 
in  these  times.  But  for  a  chance  coinci- 
dence the  photographer  would  certainly 
have  spent  a  night  in  a  police  station, 
but  that,  however,  is  another  story. 
The  pictures  show,  however. 

The  Weald,   and  the  Marsh  and  the  Down 
Countrie; 

of  which   the  poet  sings  in  "A  Three 
Part  Song"   {Songs  from  Books). 
Nowadays   Mr.   Kipling   is   accepted 
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as  thorough-going  "A  Man  of  Sussex" 
as  Thomas  Hardy  by  birth  and  long  as- 
sociation has  come  to  be  regarded  the 
best  known  "Man  of  Dorset."  He  is 
just  a  little  bit  puzzled  at  times  to  ex- 
plain his  position  in  his  self-adopted 
county  and  in  "Simple  Simon"  (Re- 
wards and  Fairies)  he  has  put  a  pretty 
bit  of  special  pleading  into  the  mouth 
of  the  Rye  boat  builder.  Old  Cheyneys 
protests  that  Drake  was  a  Sussex  man. 
Parson  Drake  had  run  to  Chatham: 

an'  Frankie  was  brought  up  in  a  old  hulks 
of  a  ship  moored  in  the  Medway  .  .  . 
brought  up  at  sea  you  might  say  before  he 
could  walk  on  land — nigh  Chatham  in  Kent, 
and  ain't  Kent  back  door  to  Sussex?  And 
don't  that  make  Frankie  Sussex?  O'course 
it  do.  Devon  Man!  Bah!  Those  West 
Country  boats  they're  always  fishin'  in  other 
folks'  waters. 

One  feels  after  reading  the  Puck 
Tales  and  such  stories  as  "They"  {Traf- 
fics and  Discoveries)  and  "An  Habita- 
tion Enforced"  {Actions  and  Reactions) 
and  the  recently  published  "Friendly 
Brook,"  which  last  is  wonderfully  redo- 
lent of  Sussex  in  the  damp  days  of  an 
English  winter,  that  Bombay  is  back 
way  to  Burwash. 

Of  Bayham  Abbey,  the  point  near- 
est to  London,  Kipling  has  written  in 
"Puck's  Song"  {Songs  from  Books) : 

And  mark  you  where  the  Ivy  clings 
To  Bayham's  smouldering  walls, 

O  there  we  cast  the  Stout  Railings 
That  stand  around  St.  Paul's. 

The  lines  are  not  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  facts.  It  w^as  not  at  Bayham 
Abbey,  but  at  the  Gloucester  Furnace 
near  Lamberhurst,  a  mile  or  two  away, 
that  the  two  thousand  five  hundred 
balustrades  were  cast  which,  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  eleven  thousand  pounds, 
at  one  time  constituted  the  complete 
railing.  The  order  was  executed  in  the 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  and 
about  a  hundred  and  sixty  years  later 
changes  were  made  in  the  area  known 
to  Londoners  as  "The  Churchyard." 
Some  of  the  railings  were  then  removed 


and  in  1872  a  Mr.  John  G.  Howard 
who  was  the  first  surveyor  of  Toronto 
bought  some  of  them  and  had  them  re- 
erected  in  a  park  which  he  presented  to 
that  city.  Appropriately  enough  a  short 
length  was  sent  back  in  1873  to  Lewes, 
the  county  town  of  Sussex,  where  the 
Sussex  Archaeological  Society  set  them 
up  in  the  approach  to  the  castle. 

A  little  further  south  lie  the  villages 
of  Wadhurst  and  Ticehurst,  both  cen- 
tres of  the  cannon  industry.  The  local 
rivalries,  and  the  gun-running  that  went 
on  between  the  foundries  and  France  are 
amusingly  told  in  "Hal-o'-the-Draft" 
{Puck  of  Pook's  Hill).  Master  John 
Collinses  works  were  known  as  Nether 
Forge.  His  brother  Tom's  foundry  was 
at  Stockens,  while  within  earshot,  at 
Brightling,  was  the  hammer  of  Sir  John 
Pelham.  All  these  places  were  within 
easy  distance  of  Burwash  and  the  can- 
nons for  which  Cabot  was  waiting  were 
being  hidden  in  the  church  there,  until 
such  time  as  it  might  be  convenient  to 
haul  them  to  Rye  Port  for  transport, 
on  Sir  Andrew  Barton's  ship,  to  France. 
Barton  was  a  notorious  gun  runner  in 
Tudor  times,  while  Sir  John  Pelham, 
who  "diddled"  the  conspirators,  was  a 
descendant  of  that  Pelham  who  did  won- 
ders on  the  field  of  Crecy,  taking  the 
sword  of  the  French  Dauphin  and  re- 
ceiving from  his  own  king  the  buckle 
which  became  an  honourable  quartering 
on  his  own  arms.  The  Pelham  buckle 
is  repeatedly  found  on  old  Sussex  fire 
backs. 

Rye  is  no  longer  a  port  of  any  impor- 
tance. The  sea  along  that  part  of  the 
English  coast  has  receded  in  the  course 
of  centuries.  In  "Pucks  Songs"  there 
is  also  a  reference  to 

The   windy   Jevels   spread    about  the  gates 
of  Rye, 

which  levels  are  much  more  extensive 
than  they  were  in  Hal's  time,  for  Rye, 
with  Winchelsea,  are  now  practically  in- 
land towns. 

The  reference  to  Panama  Corner  in 
"The  Conversion  of  St.  Wilfrid  (/?r- 
wards  and  Fairies)   is  explicit,  and  the 
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description  of  the  slab  of  iron  which  says 
in  queer,  long-tailed  letters,  Oralr  p. 
annerna  Jhone  Coline,  identifies  the  St. 
Barnabas  of  the  stories  with  the  village 
church  at  Burwash.  The  memorial 
tablet  is  commonly  held  to  be  one  of  the 
oldest  pieces  of  Sussex  iron  left  in  the 
county.  BurwHsh  village  is  long  and 
straggling,  reaching  for  a  mile  or  there- 
abouts  along   the    ridge   that   connects 


Etchingham,  on  one  railway  s' 
Heathfield  on  another.  The  lasi 
is  the  village  of  the  "Cuckoo 
{Songs  from  Books).  Spring,  r 
local  legend,  begins  in  Souther 
land  on  April    14th,  after 

Old   woman's  Ul  ihe  Cuckon  out 
At   Heffle   Cuckoo   Fair— a  1 

It  is  a  quaint  old  world  village 
an  interminable  park  wall  and 
tages  so  closely  huddled  round 
church  that  a  mere  tourist's  camera 
not  serve  to  photograph  it. 

The  tilt  hammers  used 
previously  mentioned  wert 
water  wheels  and  there  is 
a  good  example  of  the  n 


with 
11  ed 


Eng- 


the 
camera  does 

n  the  forges 
operated  by 
t  Heathfield 
my  hammer 


ponds  which  abound  in  the  county.  The 
old  wheels  are  gone,  with  the  hammers, 
and   the  ponds  are  practically  the  only 
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remaining  evidence  of  the  times  when 
the  ironworks  of  Sussex  were  the  most 
important  of  their  kind  in  the  world. 
The  man  on  a  walking  tour,  however, 
will  not  follow  this  Heathfield  road 
more  than  half  a  mile  out  of  Burwash. 
There  he  will  turn  into  a  typical  second 
class  English  road  and  in  a  few  minutes 
he  wiU  pass  Batesmans  on  his  right- 
hand.  Across  this  country  strode  Wel- 
and,  Sword  Smith  of  the  Gods: 

Down  the  hill   to  the  corner  of  the  Great 
Woods — Woods  Corner,  you  call  it  now. 

Here,  and  hereabouts,  is  some  of  the 
most  typical  Kipling  country.  One  feels 
satisfied  that  the  farmhouse  on  the  left 
with  its  two  oasts — houses  in  which  the 
hops  are  dried — might  be  Little  Lindens. 
The  writer  spent  a  long  afternoon  wan- 
dering in  and  out  of  this  road,  and  while 
the  stories  settle  nothing  definitely,  it 
seemed  natural  to  allocate  Munday*s 
Lane  to  that  byway,  and  to  expect  Nick 
Culpeper  to  put  his  head  over  a  gate 
and  declare  that  there  indeed  was  Hith- 
erham*s  Field.  To  reach  Woods  Cor- 
ner, the  traveller  passes  the  Obelisk  and 
the  Observatory,  well  known  land 
marks  in  this  part  of  Sussex,  by  a  road 
which  runs  between  Brighting  Down 
and  the  Beacon  of  that  name. 

From  Woods  Corner  one  may  take  a 
westerly  detour  in  order  to  include  Dal- 
lington  in  the  walk.  The  old  manor 
house  has  quite  recently  been  restored 
with  a  loving  care  by  a  distinguished 
judge  whom  the  writer  caught  napping 
under  his  own  fig  tree  when  he  visited 
the  village  a  year  or  two  ago.  The 
house  grounds  and  gardens  were  in  a 
state  of  glorious  confusion,  but  the  job 
was  evidently  on  the  eve  of  completion, 
for  at  the  village  post-office  opposite  the 
church,  a  notice  was  displayed  intimat- 
ing that  on  Friday  evening — date  for- 
gotten— Mr.  Justice  would  "be  pleased 
to  see  the  villagers  at  the  Manor  House, 
when  he  will  explain  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  restorations."  The  neigh- 
bourliness of  the  invitation  made  one  re- 
gret that  one  had  hesitated  to  rouse  the 
sleeper  under  the  tree;  he  would  so  cer- 


tainly have  explained  his  scheme  to  an 
interested  wayfarer.  It  was  at  Dalling- 
ton  Manor  that  Sir  Richard  Dalynridge 
was  "lawfully  seized"  by  the  act  of  Dr. 
Aquild  after  that  warrior  returned  to 
Pevensey  from  the  field  of  Santlache — 
the  Battle  of  Hastings.  The  twentieth- 
century  man  on  tour  has  the  choice  of 
several  roads  from  Dallington  to  Peven- 
sey, through  Hurstmonceux  and  Wart- 
ling.  Although  Hurstmonceux  Castle 
is  a  thirteenth  century  foundation,  with 
a  splendid  history,  it  has  not  furnished 
Mr.  Kipling  with  a  theme  for  a  poem 
or  a  setting  for  a  story.  Pevensey  Cas- 
tle, on  the  other  hand,  has  had  great 
attractions  for  him.  The  ruins  are  ex- 
tensive, and  comprise  the  Castle  with 
the  moat  which  is  still  usually  filled  with 
water.  Round  these  is  the  great  walled 
courtyard,  the  brickwork  of  which  is  it- 
self partly  in  ruins.  There  is  a  foot- 
path through  the  yard  which  is  really 
an  enclosed  pigtitle,  or  permanent  pas- 
ture, over  which  the  public  has  a  right 
of  way.  Pevensey  Castle  is  the  scene 
of  three  of  the  stories  in  Puck  of  Pook's 
Hill.  It  occurs  in  "Young  Men  at  the 
Manor,"  more  fully  in  "Old  Men  at 
Pevensey,"  and  again  in  the  story  of 
King  John's  reign,  called  the  "Treasure 
and  the  Law." 

Half  a  mile  from  Pevensey  is  West- 
ham,  its  station,  from  which  it  is  easy 
to  make  the  trip  to  Rye  and  Winchelsea, 
and  then  eastward  again  is  Dymchurch 
— under  the  Wall  in  the  adjacent  county 
,of  Kent.  The  village  is  the  scene  of 
"Dymchurch  Flit"  {Puck  of  Pook's 
Hill)  and  marks  the  eastern  limit  of  a 
Kipling  tour.  The  next  stage  would  be 
to  get  back  by  the  East  Sussex  Line  to 
Polegate  from  which  junction  there  is  a 
choice  of  two  routes.  One  can  either 
strike  straight  into  the  glorious  Downs 
by  way  of  Wilmington,  or  take  a  Lon- 
don train  to  Eastbourne  and  then  work 
north  by  west  round  Beachy  Head.  The 
writer  chose  the  former  a  few  months 
ago  tramping  from  Polegate  to  the  top 
of  Firle  Beacon,  from  the  top  of  which 
there  is  a  wonderful  view  of  the  Weald, 
the    great    open    country    between    the 
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South  and  North  Downs.  At  one  time 
it  was  densely  wooded,  its  forests  yield- 
ing the  charcoal  for  the  blast  furnaces 
and  forges  all  through  the  fifteenth,  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  and 
even  earlier.  Mr.  Kipling's  prehistoric 
peep  of  the  country  is  drawn  in  the 
"Knife  and  the  Naked  Chalk"  {Re- 
wards and  Fairies),  The  dow^ns  are 
studded  with  dewponds,  shallow  saucer- 
shaped  depressions  formed  in  the  chalk 
with  clay  daub  and  used  to  catch  the 
rain  and  dew.  They  afford  practically 
continuous  watering  for  the  southdown 
sheep  that  feed  on  the  grass.  From 
Polegate  the  first  village  encountered 
is  Folkington,  nowhere  mentioned  in  the 
stories;  then  following  a  lower  ledge  of 
the  downs,  Wilmington  is  sighted  under 
Windover  Hill — rendered  Winddoor 
Hill  in  "The  Run  of  the  Downs,"  and 
the  tourist  passes  close  to  the  Long  Man 
of  Wilmington.  This  is  the  figure  of  a 
man  outlined  in  white  brick  in  a  grass 
grown  gulley  in  the  chalk.  The  path 
westward  leads  down  into  the  valley  of 
the  river  Cuckmere,  by  way  of  Milton 
Court  and  Alfriston,  the  latter  one  of 
the  largest  villages  in  South  Sussex, 
and  possessing  a  fine  church  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  Cathedral  of  the  Downs. 
It  has,  also,  an  ancient  market  cross, 
which  is  not  in  such  good  preservation 
as  the  only  other  example  in  the  county, 
in  Chichester  its  Cathedral  City.  Visi- 
tors will  also  notice  a  famous  inn  dating 
from  the  late  fifteenth  or  early  sixteenth 
century.  From  this  valley,  thoroughly 
typical  of  Sussex,  Private  Copper,  son 
of  a  South  Down  shepherd,  went  to 
Table  Bay  during  the  Boer  War,  there 
to  encounter  "the  dark  skinned,  dark 
haired,  dark  eyed  stranger,"  whose  of- 
fensive accent  recalled  the  tone  which 
the  young  Squire  of  Wilmington  had 
used  fifteen  years  ago  "when  he  caught 
and  kicked  Alf.  Copper,  a  rabbit  in  each 
pocket,  out  of  the  ditches  at  Cuckmere." 
It  w^is  across  this  valley  that  Kysh 
drove  the  narrator  of  "Steam  Tactics" 
{Traffics  and  Discoveries),  The  ac- 
count of  that  motor  run  is  marked  by 
changed  names  of  places,  but  it  begins 


with  St.  Leonards  Forest  in  the  middle 
of  the  county  and  slides  away  through 
Lingfield  (Lindfield)  in  a  south-easterly 
direction  until  Trevington  (Jeving- 
ton)  is  reached  and  Eastbourne  is 
sighted  and  the  kidnapped  Robert  pro- 
tests "I've  an  aunt  there — she's  cook  to  a 
J.  P. — could  identify  me." 

The  biggest  ordnance  maps  -do  not 
yield  the  secret  of  "Friars  Pardon,  But- 
tons, Duttons  Shaw,  Rheuben*s  Ghyll 
and  both  the  Oak  Hangers,"  but  several 
long  tramps  through  the  South  Down 
villages  in  our  diamond  are  going  a  long 
way  toward  convincing  the  writer  that 
it  was  somewhere  here  that  George 
Chapin  and  Sophie  his  wife,  came  "to 
Rockets — the  farm  of  one  Cloke."  From 
Alfriston  the  tracks  begin  to  rise  from 
something  under  one  hundred  feet  above 
sea  level  to  seven  hundred  and  eighteen 
feet,  for  Firle  Beacon  is  the  third  high- 
est point  on  the  South  Downs.  From 
its  summit,  which  is  a  small,  but  quite 
well  defined,  cuplike  head,  one  can  see 
away  in  the  north-west  Lewes,  the 
county  town  of  Sussex  and  southwards 
three  gaps  into  the  sea ;  the  first  is  New- 
haven,  w^hich  lies  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Ouse.  The  second  is  the  Cuckmere,  the 
only  river  of  the  four  that  are  tidal  in 
Sussex — which  has  not  a  town  at  its 
mouth.  Nearer  to  Beachy  Head  lies 
Burling  Gap,  looking  uncommonly  at- 
tractive at  this  distance,  although  it 
turns  out  to  be  an  uninteresting  termina- 
tion to  a  walk  through  Friston  and 
East  Dean. 

For  the  panorama  of  this  part  of  Sus- 
sex the  reader  should  turn  to  Son^s 
from  Books  and  read  again  the  "Run 
of  the  Downs." 

The  IV e aid  is  good,  the  Doivns  are  best — 
I'll  give  you  the  run  of  them  East  to  West, 
Beachy  Head   and   Winddoor  Hill, 
They  were  once  and  they  are  still, 
Firle,  Mount  Caburn  and  Mount  Harry, 
Go  back  as  far  as  sums'll  carry, 

and  so  on.  Mount  Caburn  lies  between 
Firle  Beacon  and  Lewes  and  then  be- 
yond there  is  Mount  Harry,  with  all 
the  other  points  mentioned  dotted  along 
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a  line  running  due  west  until  "you  end 
on  the  Hampshire  Side."  There  are  a 
dozen  ways  back  to  Beachy  Head  from 
Firle,  but  the  best  is  through  Littling- 
ton  in  the  Cuckmere  Valley  again. 
Thence  under  Snap  Hill  the  pedestrian 
skirts  Friston  with  its  Windmill,  which 
is  a  landmark  for  half  this  countryside, 


and  drops  down  to  East  Dean,  and 
across  Burling  Gap.  Then  keeping  all 
tlic  while  half  a  mile  from  the  coast, 
the  walk  continues  for  two  or  more 
miles  over  springy  turf  along  sheep 
tracks,  and  green  cart  roads  from  which 
at  nearly  every  turn  and  rise  one  catches 
glimpses  of  **sails  at  sea." 


BAYARD  TAYLOR :  ADVENTURER 

BY  HAMILTON  W.  MABIE 


Fortunate  is  the  locality  with  which 
a  man  of  letters  has  been  associated. 
The  soldier,  the  statesman,  the  man  of 
science,  gives  distinction  to  the  place  of 
his  birth  or  residence,  but  the  man  of 
letters  gives  it  atmosphere.  Its  en- 
circling hills,  slow-moving  river,  or 
sweep  of  meadow  are  seen  through  a 
mist  of  recollections  of  words  read  in 
happy  hours  long  ago,  of  thoughts  that 
eased  the  burden  of  the  mystery  of  the 
world  and  gave  its  hopes  a  victorious 
radiance.  It  is  not  mere  curiosity  which 
sends  crowds  of  pilgrims  to  Abbotsford, 
Ayrshire,  Ecclefechan,  Stratford,  Far- 
ringford ;  to  the  south  transept  of  West- 
minster Abbey;  which  renews  year  after 
year  the  laurel  on  the  coffins  of  the  poets 
side  by  side  in  the  Grand  Ducal  vault 
at  Weimar,  and  lays  a  fresh  rose  in  the 
silent  and  lonely  place  where  the  mor- 
tal part  of  Keats  was  buried.  Many, 
it  is  true,  follow  the  crowd  to  the  tombs 
as  they  follow  it  to  the  games ;  but  there 
are  more  who  are  drawn  to  the  homes 
and  the  graves  by  a  deep  sense  of  grati- 
tude to  those  who  have  not  only  made 
it  easier  to  live,  but  have  invested  life 
with  the  air  of  greatness. 

For  most  men  and  women  life  offers 
the  discipline  that  gives  firmness  and 
poise  of  character  rather  than  the  free- 
dom of  action  that  matches  the  inward 
impulse  and  energy  with  outward 
opportunity.  The  vast  majority  are 
anchored  near  the  shore,  but  they  are 
few  to  whom  the  call  of  the  high  seas 
docs  not  come;  they  are  stationary,  but 


they  are  not  deaf.  We  are  all  adven- 
turers and  romanticists  at  heart,  and  we 
stay  at  home  because  the  highways  of 
travel  and  wide  experience  are  closed  to 
us.  We  do  not  go  to  Damascus,  Bag- 
dad, Peking,  and  Tokyo  because  free- 
dom of  time  and  money  are  denied  us; 
but  we  love  to  hear  the  tales  of  the  re- 
turning travellers.  We  would  gladly 
share  the  great  and  moving  experiences 
which  come  to  the  ardent  imagination 
and  the  passionate  heart,  and  we  read 
with  bated  breath  the  epics  In  which  life 
flows  at  full  tide,  and  the  novels  in 
which  men  and  women  are  caught  up  in 
the  great  currents  and  swept  to  their 
several  fates  through  "crowded  hours  of 
glorious  life." 

The  writer  who  moves  men  not  only 
speaks  to  them  but  for  them.  He  makes 
their  own  lives  articulate  to  them  by 
fitting  words  to  their  unspoken  thoughts ; 
he  opens  the  closed  ways  of  experience 
to  their  imaginations,  and  gives  their 
souls  the  freedom  of  the  world.  They 
become,  by  the  aid  of  his  genius,  dis- 
coverers, explorers,  soldiers,  sailors, 
lovers,  heroes.  In  the  wide  field  of 
action,  in  the  illimitable  world  of  ex- 
perience, he  is  their  representative. 

To  Bayard  Taylor  Kennett  Square 
was  what  Abbotsford  was  to  Scott — a 
treasure-house  In  which  ancestral  mem- 
ories were  stored,  a  dream  cherished 
during  years  of  wandering,  the  realisa- 
tion of  ideal  conditions  for  a  poet's 
work.  When  Cedarcroft  became  finally 
a  building  made  with  hands,  it  laid  a 
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heavy  burden  of  strong  shoulders  that 
bent  but  never  broke  under  it.  Like 
Scott,  Taylor  built,  not  better,  but 
larger  than  he  knew.  But  what  im- 
mense happiness  his  home  brought  him, 
and  how  generous  and  large-hearted 
was  its  hospitality !  The  story  of  Cedar- 
croft  was  largely  the  story  of  his  later 
life;  it  was  never  absent  from  his 
thought,  the  love  of  it  sent  him  on 
arduous  journeys,  it  pushed  him  relent- 
lessly into  unwelcome  work;  but  the 
journeys  made  him  hosts  of  friends,  and 
the  work  evoked  high  courage  and  pas- 
sionate activity.  Measuring  .the  great- 
ness of  his  ambitions  with  his  creative 
work,  Cedarcroft  becomes  a  symbol  of 
a  career  which  was  a  long  heroic  strug- 
gle toward  goals  never  quite  reached 
but  pursued  with  unspent  ardor  to  the 
end. 

Bayard  Taylor  was  a  daring  adven- 
turer in  the  noble  sense  of  the  word. 
Intellectual  curiosity,  the  love  of  travel, 
and  the  courage  which  welcomes  risks 
as  joyfully  as  men  of  another  type  avoid 
them — the  qualities  of  the  man  who  goes 
to  the  ends  of  the  earth — were  his  prime 
characteristics.  Add  to  them  immense 
vitality  of  mind  and  body  and  the  ver- 
satility which  often  goes  with  it,  loyalty 
of  nature,  and  a  genius  for  friendship, 
and  you  have  the  man  in  large  outline. 
You  must  go  to  his  letters  for  the  colour 
of  his  temperament,  his  eager  longing 
for  recognition,  and  his  generous  wel- 
come to  the  successes  of  his  contempo- 
raries; his  self-confidence,  born  of  the 
consciousness  of  strength,  and  his  self- 
distrust,  born  of  the  sense  of  skill  not 
wholly  within  reach;  his  ardent  pursuit 
of  the  flying  goal — the  man  as  his  friends 
knew  and  loved  him. 

There  was  never  any  doubt  about  his 
career;  that  was  settled  when  he  was 
born.  He  was  off  and  away  while  he 
was  still  a  little  child.  "Almost  my 
first  recollection,"  he  writes,  "is  of  a 
swamp,  into  which  I  went  bare-legged 
at  morning,  and  out  of  which  I  came, 
when  driven  by  hunger,  with  long  stock- 
ings of  black  mud,  and  a  mask  of  the 
same."     And  again:     "In  looking  back 


at  my  childhood,  I  can  recall  the  in- 
tensest  desire  to  climb  upward,  so  that 
without  shifting  the  circle  of  my  horizon 
I  could  yet  extend  it  and  take  in  a  far 
wider  sweep  of  vision."  This  eag;er 
child,  who  found  the  ancestral  field  too 
narrow  and  must  see  the  landscape,  came 
of  the  most  resolute  home-keeping  stock : 
Quaker  and  Pennsylvania  German. 
There  was  a  note  of  rebellion  in  his 
grandfather's  marriage  with  the  grand- 
daughter of  a  Mennonite  preacher.  It 
was  in  spirit;,  if  not  in  fact,  a  runaway 
love  match,  and  for  his  refusal  to  dis- 
avow this  bit  of  romance  the  daring 
youth  was  expelled  from  Meeting. 
Taylor  speaks  of  himself  as  a  child  of 
the  Palm  and  the  Pine,  and  his  love  of 
the  Orient  and  evident  delight  in  wear- 
ing the  fez  and  the  turban  betray  a 
strain  in  his  blood  alien  alike  to  the 
unworldly  quietness  of  the  Friend  and 
the  home-keeping  thrift  of  the  German 
from  the  Rhenish  Palatinate.  To  the 
end  of  his  days  the  home  acre  and  the 
landscape  were  dear  to  him;  thirst  for 
travel  was  never  slaked,  but  at  the  ends 
of  the  earth  his  heart  was  always  with 
his  people,  and  he  never  lost  his  early 
joy  in  the  lovely  landscape  upon  which 
his  childhood  looked.  The  pastoral 
charm  of  the  country  that  stretches  west 
of  Philadelphia  for  fifty  miles  or  more 
has  no  rival  this  side  England.  It  has 
many  of  the  qualities  of  an  Old  World 
landscape:  a  sense  of  settled  peace,  an 
ordered  life,  a  prosperity  earned  by  in- 
dustry and  sustained  by  character,  the 
ripeness  which  comes  into  a  landscape 
when  through  long  generations'  men 
have  put  themselves  into  nature  and 
nature  has  taken  them  into  equal  part- 
nership.   . 

The  hour  was  propitious  to  the  young 
adventurer.  He  used  to  say  that  he  and 
the  locomotive  were  born  in  the  same 
year.  In  1825  stage-coaches  were  still 
running  and  canal  boats  carried  pas- 
sengers; but  the  day  of  swift  communi- 
cation had  dawned,  and  railway  and 
steamship  were  getting  ready  to  make 
the  journeys  of  Taylor's  manhood  pos- 
sible.   Now  that  one  can  go  from  Phila- 
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delphia  to  Tokyo  in  fourteen  or  fifteen 
days,  the  facilities  of  travel  in  1844, 
when  Taylor  crossed  the  Atlantic  for  tne 
first  time,  seem  almost  as  limited  as  the 
productive  capacity  of  the  hand  loom; 
but  they  brought  the  ends  of  the  earth 
within  the  reach  of  the  stout  heart. 

Neither  in  schooling  nor  in  money 
resources  did  fortune  smile  on  the  future 
traveller  whose  first  excursion  in  the 
world  was  a  journey  on  foot  to  the 
battlefield  of  Brandywine;  instead  of 
outward  facility  she  gave  him  an  in- 
domitable spirit  of  untiring  energy.  He 
never  went  beyond  the  local  schools ;  but 
he  was  reading  German,  French,  and 
Spanish  in  boyhood.  At  the  age  of 
twelve  he  was  already  afoot  in  foreign 
lands  and  at  home  in  earlier  centuries. 
He  read  Ovid  and  Racine  in  the  orig- 
inal, German  was  like  a  mother  tongue 
to  him,  and  Milton,  Byron,  Scott, 
Wordsworth,  and  all  the  English  and 
American  poets  within  reach  became  his 
intimate  friends.  He  once  said  that  he 
never  could  see  a  book  written  in  a 
foreign  language  without  the  most 
aident  desire  to  read  it.  He  was  an 
indefatigable  reader,  and  his  memory 
was  so  vivid  and  retentive  that  he  could 
never  forget  a  nonsense  verse  read  in 
an  idle  hour.  He  learned  the  trails 
early  and  had  small  need  of  guides. 
The  note  of  dissatisfaction  with  his 
work  and  of  eager  expectations  of  future 
mastery,  which  gives  his  letters  a  re- 
curring pathos,  finds  its  explanation  per- 
haps in  the  lack  of  sustained  discipline 
in  his  youth. 

Lack  of  money  never  stood  in  his 
way;  like  an  ingenious  boy  who  makes 
his  own  toys,  though  his  purse  was 
empty,  he  always  provided  himself  with 
sandal  and  staff  for  his  pilgrimage.  Like 
Goldsmith,  who  played  his  way  across 
France  with  his  flute,  Taylor's  personal 
charm  t^ade  editors  and  publishers  ready 
to  take  his  future  work  on  credit.  His 
apprenticeship  on  thf;  farm  and  in  tlie 
village  newspaper  paid  him  moderately 
in  experience  and  put  no  money  in  his 
pocket;  but  the  passion  for  adventure 
was  not  even  halted  by  this  obstacle. 


He  was  aglow  with  enthusiasm,  and  the 
call  of  Italy,  Greece,  the  Alps,  Mara- 
thon, was  like  a  wand  to  create  money 
by  a  kind  of  magic.  Two  weeks  before 
the  day  set  for  his  first  sailing  he  did  not 
have  a  dollar  in  hand;  when  the  day 
came,  he  had  one  hundred  and  forty 
dollars  in  his  pocket,  largely  secured 
by  promises  to  pay  in  the  form  of  fu- 
ture letters  for  publication.  He  took  a 
second-cabin  passage,  **found"  his  bed- 
ding and  provisions,  and  paid  ten  dol- 
lars for  transportation.  An  expenditure 
of  twenty-four  dollars  landed  him  in 
Liverpool.  To  the  end  of  his  life,  though 
he  was  often  in  debt,  the  lack  of  money 
never  held  him  back  from  the  enterprises 
on  which  he  set  his  heart;  and  his  high 
sense  of  honor,  his  working  power,  and 
his  versatility  kept  him  supplied  with 
funds.  He  made  tragical  overdrafts  on 
his  vitality,  but  no  draft  on  his  honor 
ever  went  unpaid. 

The  two  years  spent  in  Europe  on 
this  first  journey  were  rich  in  pleasure, 
in  educational  opportunity,  in  material 
for  letters  of  travel;  but  they  were  not 
v»athout  hardship.  He  was  often  at  the 
end  of  his  resources  and  suffered  from 
hun?.cr  and  cold.  With  a  knapsack  on 
his  back  he  walked  through  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England,  from  Leipzig  to 
Vienna,  across  the  Alps  into  Italy,  to 
Florence  and  Rome,  from  Marseilles  to 
Paris,  becoming  intimate  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  countries  through  which  he 
passed,  learning  the  languages  colloqui- 
ally, forming  habits  of  observation  and 
note-taking  which  made  him  an  expert 
traveller  and  the  forerunner,  in  this 
country-  at  least,  of  a  host  of  professional 
reporters  of  the  landscape  and  life  of 
lands  then  largely  unvisited  by  Amer- 
icans. 

The  young  adventurer  had  many  ad- 
vantages, and  not  the  least  of  them  \cas 
a  very  winning  personality.  He  is  de- 
scribed at  this  stage  in  his  life  as  "a 
slim,  upright  youth,  with  rich  dark- 
brown  flowing  hair,  lustrous  dark-brown 
eyes,  and  an  expression  which  was  half 
of  earnestness,  half  of  melancholy."  He 
had    the    gift    of    acquiring    languages 
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almost  without  effort;  he  seemed  to 
absorb  them.  He  had  the  kindred  gift 
of  assimilating  people,  so  to  speak;  he 
was  instantly  at  home  with  all  sorts  of 
men.  He  did  not  stoop  when  he  entered 
the  lowliest  door;  he  spoke  the  vernac- 
ular of  every  country  in  which  he  staj^d. 
East  or  West,  with  scholars  or  peasants, 
on  land  or  sea,  he  was  always  at  ease. 
He  had  also,  for  many  years,  impreg- 
nable health.  The  physical  vicissitudes 
and  discomforts  of  travel  made  no  im- 
pression on  his  rugged  and  adaptable 
constitution.  Lowell  once  said  there 
was  but  one  dinner  in  the  world,  and  it 
came  from  Paris.  When  this  remark 
was  repeated  to  Charles  Dudley  War- 
ner, that  accomplished  traveller  declared 
that  if  Lowell  had  been  in  the  Far  East 
he  would  have  discovered  that  there  are 
two  dinners.  He  might  have  said  that 
if  one  gets  off  the  beaten  lines  of  travel 
there  are  many  dinners.  Taylor  brought 
appetite  and  digestion  to  them  all. 

Views  Afoot:  or,  Europe  Seen  With 
Knapsack  and  Staff,  the  record  of  Tay- 
lor's first  trip  and  the  first  of  ten  or 
more  books  of  travel,  was  published  in 
1846  and  passed  through  six  editions 
within  twelve  months.  To  most  Amer- 
icans its  descriptions  of  localities,  monu- 
ments, peoples,  and  arts  now  more  fa- 
miliar than  many  parts  of  their  own 
country,  had  the  interest  of  novelty  as 
well  as  the  charm  of  a  vivid  tempera- 
ment in  touch,  at  last,  with  things  of 
which  it  had  dreamed.  Americans  were 
still  out  of  the  great  world,  and  Wash- 
ington's wise  advice  to  keep  clear  of 
entangling  alliances  was  to  be  interpreted 
literally  for  another  half-century. 

But  Americans  had  been  reknitting 
severed  ties  since  the  earliest  students 
began  to  cross  the  Atlantic  in  search  of 
larger  opportunities  and  found  them  in 
German  universities;  Longfellow  had 
translated  or  transmitted  the  spell  of 
mediaeval  town  or  legend,  and  Irving 
had  revived  the  fading  memories  of  Eng- 
lish by-paths,  of  ancient  haunts  of  fame, 
of  old-time  hospitality  in  manor-houses, 
and  of  traditions  as  truly  the  inheritance 
of  Americans  as  of  Englishmen.     The 


influence  of  a  group  of  German  poets 
and  thinkers,  interpreted  by  Coleridge 
and  Carlyle,  had  been  deeply  though  not 
widely  felt  in  this  country,  and  English 
and  Continental  authors  furnished  many 
American  publishers  with  books  that 
sold  well  and  carried  no  vexatious  roy- 
alty accounts  with  them.  In  many  ways 
Americans  were  beginning  to  be  citizens 
of  the  world,  and  Taylor's  vivid,  real- 
istic reports,  heightened  by  his  romantic 
temperament,  found  a  host  of  readers 
eager  to  see  through  his  eyes  the  world 
beyond  .the  seas.  For  two  decades  he 
was  to  guide  a  large  company  of  Amer- 
icans through  the  Far  East,  the  Far 
North,  the  Nearer  East,  Central  Africa, 
and  Europe  from  Greece  to  England. 

The  story  of  Taylor's  ardent  youth, 
his  hardy  and  arduous  manner  of  travel, 
was  told  wherever  Views  Afoot  and 
his  letters  to  the  newspapers  were  read, 
and  his  happy  adventures  in  friendship 
began  almost  as  soon  as  his  foot  touched 
the  dock  in  New  York.  "We  flocked 
around  him  like  a  swarm  of  brothers," 
wrote  Fields  of  his  first  visit  to  Boston. 
"When  we  told  him  how  charmed  we 
all  were  with  his  Travels,  he  blushed 
like  a  girl,  and  tears  filled  his  sensitive 
eyes."  This  eager  appreciation  of  praise 
and  kindness  was  never  dulled  by  pop- 
ularity; to  the  very  end  recognition  and 
friendship  were  the  wine  of  life  and  his 
cup  w^as  brimming  to  the  day  of  his 
death. 

On  this  visit  he  met  for  the  first  time 
the  group  of  writers  who  incarnated  the 
genius  of  literature  to  him.  They  were 
one  and  all  men  of  breeding  and  gen- 
erous culture,  and  they  gave  him  a  wel- 
come which  warmed  his  heart  and  gave 
wing  to  his  literary  ambitions.  Long- 
fellow, commenting  on  the  last  chapter 
of  Views  Afoot,  saw  in  the  young 
writer  the  source  and  secret  of  his 
power:  "It  shows  a  strength  of  will 
and  the  central  fire  of  all  great  deeds 
and  words — that  must  lead  you  far  in 
whatever  you  undertake."  It  was  to 
lead  him  far,  not  only  in  the  worU 
reported  by  the  maps,  but  in  that  other 
world  which  lies  reflected  in  fiction  and 
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poetry.  To  the  older  men  of  letters, 
who  had  taken  the  sting  out  of  Sidney 
Smith's  disparaging  question,  "Who 
reads  an  American  book?"  Taylor  now 
added  the  younger  generation  of  writers, 
who  were  standing  in  the  shadow  of 
great  reputations,  but  were  sustained  by 
abounding  spirits,  a  much  keener  love  of 
pleasure  than  their  predecessors,  and  a 
passion  for  unconventionality  partly 
professional.  For  Bohemia  is  not  only  a 
land  of  high  spirits,  but  richly  produc- 
tive of  "copy." 

The  New  York  to  which  Taylor  came 
to  try  his  fortunes  in  1848  was  a  pleas- 
ant city  of  manageable  size  for  social 
purposes.  It  had  a  coterie  of  agreeable 
people  of  local  magnitude,  with  a  few 
men  of  larger  dimensions.  The  old 
Knickerbocker  "town,"  of  which  Irving, 
most  kindly  of  American  humorists  and 
genial  of  American  essayists,  was  the 
reporter,  had  become  a  middle-sized  city. 
Willis  of  the  kindly  heart,  the  debonair 
manner,  and  the  nimble  pen,  flitted  in 
and  out  like  a  linnet  from  tree  to  tree. 
Miss  Lynch,  who  afterwards  became 
Mrs.  Botta,  and  whom  Taylor  described 
as  "a  perfect  jewel  of  a  woman,"  kept 
open  house  to  talent  of  all  sorts,  and  in 
her  pleasant  salon  the  young  author  met 
the  lesser  lights  of  the  day  like  Griswold, 
Morris,  the  Sedgwicks,  Grace  Green- 
wood, Halleck,  Hoffman,  Mrs.  Osgood 
— pleasant  people  now  mostly  forgotten, 
but  good  company  and  given  to  music, 
readings,  and  much  mild  gayety.  Bry- 
ant was  the  foremost  figure  among  them, 
and  late  in  the  century  his  Homeric  head 
and  lithe  figure  were  to  make  old  age 
contemporary  with  youth  in  the  streets 
of  New  York. 

Then,  or  later,  Taylor  became  one  of 
a  brilliant  fellowship  of  young  men  set- 
ting out  to  climb  Parnassus  with  the 
impatient  step  of  youth.  Stoddard,  who 
spent  his  days  in  a  foundry  and  his 
nights  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco,  which  was 
the  conventional  form  of  incense  to  the 
Muse;  Stedman,  alert,  undaunted  by 
work  or  sorrow,  a  bright,  brave  spirit; 
Aldrich,  keeping  books  on  the  water- 
front, writing  Baby  Belle  on  the  backs 


of  bills  of  lading  and  on  his  way  to  join 
the  little  company  of.  American  poets; 
that  brilliant  Irishman  Fitz  James 
O'Brien,  whose  gift  of  improvisation 
rivaled  Taylor's.  George  Baker  often 
came  over  from  Philadelphia  and  joined 
the  merry  group  which  played  the  an- 
cient game  of  bohemia  with  the  zest  of 
youth  and  that  faith  in  coming  fame 
which  hangs  like  a  rainbow  over  that 
country  of  generous  spirits  sporting  with 
the  realities  of  life.  The  clever  diver- 
sions of  the  Echo  Club,  which  ap- 
peared years  later,  were  reminiscent  of 
the  contests  in  impromptu  verse-writing 
which  was  one  of  the  amusements  of 
"a  club  of  wild  young  litterateurs  in 
the  back  room  of  a  New  York  lager- 
beer  cellar."  In  selecting  this  back- 
ground for  these  frolics  in  poetry,  Taylor 
was  no  doubt  recalling  Pfaff's,  long  the 
resort  of  noisy  but  not  dangerous  merri- 
ment. Pfaff  was  a  rotund  German,  with 
big  head,  short,  bristling  hair,  and  a 
large  geniality  of  manner.  In  the  Broad- 
way basement  in  which  he  dispensed  vast 
quantities  of  beer  and  cheese  he  was 
accepted  in  a  humorous  spirit  as  a  patron 
of  letters,  and  doubtless  many  a  penni- 
less scribbler  found  him  a  rescuer  in 
time  of  need.  There  is  a  tradition  that 
one  evening  when  Whitman  was  refresh- 
ing himself  at  Pfaff's  he  noticed  the  at- 
tention of  a  rapt  young  admirer  at  an- 
other table.  The  old  poet  crossed  the 
room  and  said  to  the  bashful  youth,  "You 
may  speak  to  me  if  you  wish." 

Taylor's  acquaintance  with  Lanier, 
whose  gallant  struggle  against  weakness 
and  poverty  was  made  bearable  by  music 
and  poetry,  came  later.  For  many  years 
Taylor's  life  was  divided  between  New 
York,  Kennett  Square,  and  travel. 
New  York  was  the  scene  of  his  adven- 
tures in  friendship,  and  they  form  the 
happiest  chapter  in  the  story  of  his  ca- 
reer. The  group  of  his  contemporaries 
who  survived  him  always  spoke  of  him 
with  a  tenderness  which  is  evoked  only 
by  men  who  have  the  gift  for  friendship. 
Stoddard  said,  "There  was  an  enthusi- 
asm about  him  which  :>vas  contagious." 
Their  letters  to  him  while  he  was  in  the 
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stage  of  apprenticeship  were  full  of  af- 
fection as  well  as  of  confidence  in  his 
future.  His  work  hardly  explains  the 
impression  he  made  upon  them;  he  had 
the  temperament  and  radiance  of  genius. 
Overflowing  with  vitality,  capable  of 
immense  labour,  and  possessed  of  a  ver- 
satility unrivaled  among  American 
writers,  no  task  seemed  too  great  for 
his  abilities  and  no  goal  beyond  the  reach 
of  his  ambitions.  He  carried  the  air  of 
greatness  with  him  and  passed  from  one 
form  of  literary  creation  to  another, 
never  quite  achieving  but  always  striv- 
ing and  hoping.  He  had,  moreover,  that 
indomitable  spirit  of  youth  which  draws 
men  as  the  fabled  fountain  of  youth 
drew  adventurers  across  the  sea  when 
the  Western  World  was  still  the  New 
World. 

At  Cedarcroft  hospitality  was  not 
only  warm-hearted  but  overflowing  with 
gayety  and  a  fun  that  never  lacked  in- 
ventiveness and  poetry.  In  the  sonnet 
to  Stedman,  written  at  Christmas  in 
1865,  he  speaks  of  the  idyllic  Brandy- 
wine  flowing  on  a  perfect  June  day 
"through  meadows  flecked  with  many  a 
flowery  hue," 

To  where  with  wild  Arcadian  pomp  I  drew 
Your  Bacchic  march  among  the  startled  kine. 

They  were  picnicking — the  Taylors 
and  Stedmans — on  a  lovely  meadow 
when  a  herd  of  cattle  bore  down  upon 
them,  apparently  in  menacing  mood.  At 
the  critical  moment  Stedman  flung  him- 
self on  the  back  of  a  short-horned  steer, 
and  Ta>'lor,  staff  in  hand,  like  a  sacri- 
ficial priest,  seized  one  of  its  horns  and 
led  the  astonished  animal  and  his  gay 
rider  in  triumphal  procession  as  if  to  an 
altar  hidden  among  the  trees. 

"We  invited  a  young  poet  [Aldrich] 
to  spend  Christmas  Eve  with  us,"  wrote 
Stoddard,  "and  showered  upon  him  all 
sorts  of  musical  instruments:  drums, 
trumpets,  fiddles,  fifes,  penny-whistles, 
Jew's-harps — everything,  in  short,  that 
indicated  his  devotion  to  the  Muse." 

Literary  life  was  not  easy  in  New 
York  in  the  third  quarter  of  the  last 
ccnturv.     The  shadow  of  civil  war,  ad- 


vancing or  retreating,  lay  over  the  coun- 
try, and  the  singing  birds  seemed  tragic- 
ally fragile  and  homeless  against  the 
black  storm  clouds;  but  the  poets  were 
a  gallant  company  and  stood  loyally  to- 
gether during  the  trying  years  when 
they  turned  war  correspondents,  space 
writers,  and  editors  of  useful  compila- 
tions. And,  above  all,  they  were  boys 
together. 

The  Lyceum  system,  which  played  no 
small  part  in  the  education  of  the  coun- 
try during  the  period  before  the  Civil 
War,  was  in  full  vigour  when  Bayard 
Taylor's  early  travels  gave  him  wide 
reputation.  He  entered  upon  a  career 
as  a  lecturer,  and  for  many  years  spoke 
to  almost  innumerable  audiences.  It 
was  before  the  days  of  personally  con- 
ducted Presidential  campaigns,  and  Tay- 
lor was  probably  seen  by  more  Amer- 
icans than  any  other  man  of  his  time. 
He  often  disavowed  the  possession  of  the 
gift  of  oratory,  but  he  had  an  interest- 
ing story  to  tell  and  he  learned  how  to 
tell  it  attractively.  Experience  meant 
education  with  him;  he  respected  him- 
self and  his  audiences,  and  he  became 
an  agreeable  and  effective  speaker.  The 
Lyceum  contributed  largely  to  his  for- 
tunes; it  made  the  building  of  Cedar- 
croft possible,  and  it  brought  him  a  host 
of  friends.  But  the  strain  of  travel 
under  the  comparatively  primitive  con- 
ditions of  the  time,  the  nervous  tension 
of  continuous  speaking  for  months,  the 
fatigue  of  well-meant  hospitalities,  and 
the  long-continued  interruptions  of  his 
writing  work,  finally  compelled  him  to 
retire  from  a  field  as  arduous  as  it  is 
interesting;  but  not  until  he  had  seri- 
ously overdrawn  his  capital  of  vitality. 

It  was  inevitable  that  he  should  try 
his  hand  at  fiction;  the  novel  and  the 
play  offer  enticing  fields  to  the  success- 
ful writer,  and  in  the  early  sixties,  when 
Hannah  Thurston  appeared,  to  a  man 
of  Taylor's  versatile  energy  the  compe- 
tition was  not  serious.  Mrs.  Ann  S. 
Stephens  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  N.  South- 
worth  were  the  innocuous  successors  of 
Norman  Leslie,  which  Poe  sent  to  an 
early  grave;    Uncle   Tom's  Cabin  had 
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taken  the  world  by  storm  and  had  been 
read  by  thousands  of  people  to  whom 
the  novel  in  its  customary  form  was  as 
much  a  lure  of  Satan  as  the  theatre; 
young  ladies  were  blushing,  fainting,  and 
weeping  in  Queechy  and  the  Wide, 
Wide  World  when  a  man  appeared  on 
the  horizon  in  a  way  which  has  become 
incredible  in  these  days  of  the  feminine 
cigarette  and  the  sex  plays  when  man 
has  become  but  "a  vain  thing ;"  while  in 
St,  Elmo  and  Beulah  language  not  only 
reached  but  passed  beyond  the  "utmost 
bounds  of  human  thought." 

Into  this  field,  since  devastated  by  a 
vast  host  of  the  unemployed,  Taylor 
brought  a  good  training  in  craftsman- 
ship, wide  knowledge  of  the  world,  com- 
mon sense,  and  an  honorable  ambition. 
He  was  not  a  born  story-teller,  but  he 
was  a  versatile  writer  of  great  facility. 
In  the  dedication  of  Hannah  Thurs- 
ton to  that  honourable  man  and  gen- 
erous publisher,  Mr.  George  P.  Putnam, 
he  defined  his  purpose  in  writing  the 
novel:  "I  do  not  rest  the  interest  of 
the  book  on  its  slender  plot,  but  on  the 
fidelity  with  which  it  represents  certain 
types  of  character  and  phases  of  society. 
That  in  it  which  most  resembles  cari- 
cature is  oftenest  the  transcription  of 
actual  fact,  and  there  are  none  of  the 
opinions  uttered  by  the  various  charac- 
ters which  may  not  now  and  then  be 
heard  in  almost  any  country  community 
of  the  Northern  and  Western  States. 

Of  the  four  stories  written  as  a  rec- 
reation from  routine  work — Hannah 
Thurston,  John  Godfrey's  Fortunes, 
The  Story  of  Kennett,  and  Joseph 
and  His  Friend — the  first  two  were 
written  at  great  speed  and  under  great 
pressure.  The  plots  were  largely  in  out- 
line, and  the  characters  had  typical 
rather  than  individual  interest.  Han- 
nah Thurston  gave  a  good  deal  of  sat- 
isfaction to  many  critics  and  readers, 
but  it  brought  a  storm  of  protests  from 
many  sincere  people  who  were  intent  on 
bringing  in  the  millennium  by  specific 
reforms.  It  was  a  period  of  fads  and 
eccentricities,  and  Taylor  made  merci- 
less fun  of  what  had  been  called   the 


"lunatic  fringe  of  reform,"  the  earnest 
people  so  possessed  by  one  idea  that  per- 
spective is  lost  and  common  sense  van- 
ishes in  a  cloud  of  nebulous  altruism. 
Vegetarianism,  teetotalism,  spiritualism, 
abolitionism,  and  the  "woman's  rights" 
movement  of  the  time  were  presented  in 
their  crudest  forms  and  with  relentless 
satire.  The  Story  of  Kennett  is  still 
the  most  intimate  and  charming  report 
of  country  life  in  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
pastoral  loveliness  of  the  landscape  about 
Kennett  is  sketched  with  a  skill  that  was 
half  love.  These  stories  were  novels  of 
intention ;  the  pressure  of  a  high-geared 
intellectual  energy  rather  than  the  crea- 
tive impulse  was  behind  them. 

Taylor  has  described  his  rapture  when 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper  accepted  the 
verses  which,  with  fear  and  trembling, 
he  pushed  under  the  editorial  door. 
"Poetry,"  he  wrote  later,  "had  great 
power  over  me  from  my  childhood.  .  .  . 
From  my  twelfth  year  I  wrote  continu- 
ously— poems,  novels,  or  historical  es- 
says, but  principally  poems.  I  read  Ovid 
and  Racine  in  the  original;  Milton, 
Scott,  Byron,  and  Wordsworth,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  American  and  English 
authors  I  could  lay  hands  on."  To  the 
end  of  his  days,  through  all  his  intense 
and  varied  activities,  his  passion  for 
poetry  persisted;  every  other  form  of 
literan'^  production  was  incidental  to  his 
ardent  desire  to  be  free  to  give  himself 
wholly  to  the  writing  of  poetry;  all  his 
successes,  and  they  were  many,  left  his 
ambition  unsatisfied.  In  his  arduous 
toils  his  path  was  lighted  by  the  great 
hope  that  his  name  might  be  written 
beside  those  of  the  masters  of  song. 
When  he  was  weary  of  the  exacting 
demands  of  journalism  and  the  strain  of 
the  Lyceum  platform,  Cedarcroft  was 
the  vision  of  deliverance  from  drudgery, 
the  open  door  into  the  fairyland  of 
poetry. 

That  happy  release  from  the  pressure 
of  anxiety  and  toil  never  came ;  with  his 
temperament  ease  of  mind  and  seclusion 
would  probably  have  generated  restless- 
ness rather  than  productivity;  the  ad- 
venturer often  dreams  of  the  harbor,  but 
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happiness  and  fortune  wait  for  him  on 
the  high  seas.  Bayard  Taylor's  poems 
are  the  interludes  in  his  prose  of^  travel 
and  journalism.  In  poetry,  as  in  prose, 
he  was  the  unwearied  adventurer.  There 
were  few  verse  forms  which  he  did  not 
try  and  few  in  which  he  did  not  achieve 
a  contemporary  success.  Pastorals,  bal- 
lads, lyrics,  lyrical  dramas,  translations, 
showed  his  extraordinary  facility,  his 
command  of  versification,  his  inventive 
imagination ;  while  the  range  of  the  sub- 
jects of  his  longer  poems  reveals  his  as- 
piration, his  unresting  endeavor  to  match 
his  strength  with  the  greatest  and  most 
exacting  themes.  In  "Home  Ballads" 
the  tones  are  low,  the  air  is  sweet  with 
the  beauty  of  things  near  and  dear; 
"Poems  of  the  Orient"  are  sensuous  in 
ardor  of  feeling  and  rich  in  color;  in 
"The  Masque  of  the  Gods"  and  "Prince 
Deukalion,"  probably  under  the  influ- 
ence of  Goethe,  he  deals  with  the  high- 
est ideals  and  conceptions  expressed  in 
religion  and  history,  and  strives  to  in- 
terpret in  elusive  symbolism  the  struggle 
of  the  human  mind  to  achieve  an  idea 
of  the  Infinite  definite  enough  for  faith 
and  large  enough  to  include  all  creeds; 
"The  Prophet"  is  a  study  of  religious 
ecstasy;  "The  Picture  of  St.  John,"  a 
nobly  conceived  study  of  the  unfolding 
of  the  artist's  genius  through  contact 
with  life;  and  "The  Poet's  Journal,"  of 
the  inner  experience  of  a  singer. 

The  world  cares  most  for  the  lyrics 
and  will  remember  them  longest.  It  is 
safe  to  predict  that  the  "Bedouin  Song," 
the  verses  beginning  "Daughter  of 
Egypt,  veil  thine  eyes,"  and  half  a  dozen 
other  songs  full  of  music  and  fire,  will 
survive  in  the  anthologies  of  the  future. 

In  the  translation  of  Faust  Taylor 
was  at  his  best.  His  intimacy  with  the 
German  mind,  his  early  colloquial 
knowledge  of  the  language,  and  his  easy 
command  of  the  technique  of  poetry 
marked  him  as  a  translator  of  genius; 
for  translation  is  not  transference  of 
thought  from  one  language  to  another 
but  re-creation  of  a  literary  work  in 
another  language  with  such  fidelity  of 
insight  as  well  as  of  phrase  that  it  pro- 


duces the  same  effect  in  one  language  as 
in  the  other.  The  rendering  of  Faust 
into  English  is  not  perfect,  but  it  is  mas- 
terly, especially  in  the  lyrical  passages, 
which  would  have  challenged  the  aerial 
ease  and  daring  of  Shelley.  Taylor  said 
that  if  was  impossible  for  him  to  trans- 
late his  own  Proem  to  Faust  because 
it  was  conceived  in  German;  he  might 
have  added  that  the  translation  was  con- 
ceived in  English. 

In  a  man  anchored  in  the  soil  as  Bay- 
ard Taylor  was,  but  driven  over  the 
world  by  a  spirit  of  adventure  which 
set  him  free  from  that  local  ignorance 
which  is  the  mother  of  race  prejudice, 
there  was  the  making  of  a  diplomatist, 
and  when,  at  the  end  of  his  life,  he  was 
sent  to  represent  his  country  at  Berlin 
he  was  not  without  experience  in  diplo- 
macy. As  chargi'd' affaires  in  St.  Peters- 
burg he  had  acquitted  himself  so 
well  that  under  any  system  less  chaotic 
than  our  own  he  would  have  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  Minister.  His  re- 
ward came  in  April,  1878,  when  his 
name  was  sent  to  the  Senate  by  President 
Hayes  as  Minister  to  Germany.  The 
finest  reward,  however,  came  not  from 
his  Government,  but  from  his  people. 
The  popular  approval  of  the  appoint- 
ment was  instantaneous  and  universal. 
The  man  and  the  place  had  come  to- 
gether by  elective  affinity.  His  friends 
crowded  around  him  and  nearly  suffo- 
cated him  with  enthusiastic  kindness. 
Chester  County,  at  a  famous  dinner,  told 
him  how  proud  it  was  of  his  genius  and 
his  success;  while  to  a  member  of  the 
Century  Association  no  recognition  could 
have  gone  to  his  heart  more  unerringly 
than  the  breakfast  at  which  sixty  Ccn- 
turians  sat  around  him,  with  Wil- 
liam Cullen  Bryant  at  the  head  of  the 
table. 

America  had  hardly  said  good-by  to 
him  before  Germany  greeted  him  with 
"All  hail;"  but  his  stay  in  the  country 
which  was  like  a  second  fatherland  to 
him  was  tragically  short;  on  the  19th 
of  December  he  died. 

It  was  significant  that  the  Life  of 
Goethe,  on  which  he  had  worked  wiA 
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such  ardor,  and  which  had  led  him  to 
Germany  as  to  a  goal,  was  left  unfin- 
ished. To  the  adventurer  there  is  no 
final  goal,  no  rounded  symmetry  of 
career ;  life  is  one  long  exploration,  work 
a  prophecy  as  well  as  a  preparation,  and 
success  a  tireless  pursuit,  not  a  finished 
achievement. 

In   Bayard  Taylor  the  spirit  of  the 
New  World  found  a  noble  prototype; 


he  believed  that  all  things  are  possible 
to  him  who  unweariedly  seeks  and 
strives;  and  when  he  passed  out  of  life 
the  look  of  expectation  was  still  on  his 
face.  When  we  study  his  work,  we  see 
him  behind  it,  ardent,  aspiring,  tirelessly 
pitssing  forward,  and  we  do  not  care  to 
ask  whether  the  sense  of  immortality 
that  comes  to  us  issues  from  the  poem 
or  the  poet. 


WHAT  THE  DAY'S  WORK  MEANS  TO  ME 


BY  IDA  M.  TARBELL 


It  means  so  many  things!  To  analyse 
and  classify  these  meanings  takes  me 
back  to  the  time  when  a  young  and  over- 
serious  girl  I  began  first  to  wrestle  with 
the  inequalities  of  the  world  as  I  saw 
them.  There  was  the  over-abundance 
of  some,  the  actual  need  of  others. 
There  was  the  unceasing  struggle  of  the 
many.  The  wicked,  or  at  least  him 
that  /  called  the  wicked,  certainly  spread 
himself  in  our  parts  like  a  green  bay 
tree;  and  so  many  of  those  I  called 
"good"  were  getting  so  little  of  what 
they  wanted  and  as  it  seemed  to  me  de- 
served. A  remedy  came  to  be  a  neces- 
sity to  my  happiness.  I  wanted  it 
stopped  here — not  in  another  life.  The 
future  squaring  up  which  was  taught  in 
the  church  I  attended  shocked  my  com- 
mon sense.  I  didn't  want  the  wicked 
punished;  I  wanted  him  to  be  good  and 
go  to  Heaven!  And  I  had  many  grave 
doubts  lest  the  security  the  "good" 
seemed  to  feel  in  their  own  future  bliss 
and  the  satisfaction  they  seemed  to  get 
out  of  the  eternal  damnation  of  the 
frivolous  prosperous  might  not  work  out 
as  they  expected  when  the  eagle  eye  of 
St.  Peter  looked  into  their  hearts. 

I  strove  doggedly  for  a  cure  and  what 
I  hit  on  was  an  eight-hour  day  of  profit- 
able work  for  all  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren in  the  world!  I  had  a  Puritan's 
faith  in  the  corrective  value  of  labour 
and  a  social  reformer's  (model  of  191 6) 
revolt  against  over-labour  for  anybody. 


Idleness  was  evil,  but  over-work  was 
quite  as  evil.  I  proposed  to  stop  both 
and  so  turn  a  world  of  entirely  illogical 
wretchedness  into  one  of  universal  con- 
tent. It  was  and  is  quite  as  good  a 
scheme  of  redemption  as  many  a  more 
flourishing  one  and  equally  unattractive 
to  the  mass  of  men. 

In  one  particular  my  attitude  of  mind 
toward  my  reform  was  unusual.  I  was 
willing  to  apply  it  to  my  own  life  and 
at  once;  that  is,  I  did  not  believe  that 
I  should  wait  until  all  the  world  was 
willing  to  adopt  my  scheme  before  my- 
self conforming  to  it.  This,  I  take  it, 
was  due  to  the  hold  that  practical  evo- 
lution had  on  the  minds  of  serious 
youngsters  in  those  days.  We  applied 
it  to  everything.  We  began  with  our- 
selves and  looked  on  the  future  with  as 
much  patience  as  Darwin.  Nobody  in 
my  circle,  at  least,  thought  of  regenera- 
tion en  bloc  by  the  application  of  social 
and  industrial  machinery. 

The  individual  responsibility  to  pay 
my  way,  do  my  stint  in  order  that  some 
one  else  may  not  over-do  has  remained 
the  first  meaning  in  my  day's  work.  Un- 
less I  can  justify  an  idle  day  it  pesters 
me.  I  have  visions  of  men  and  women 
putting  in  over-time  to  make  up  for  my 
relaxation.  It  is,  of  course,  a  hang-over 
from  the  morbid  and  narrow  conception 
of  my  theory  which  I  held  at  the  start. 
In  spite  of  these  harrassing  visions,  I 
have  learned  to  make  a  very  large  place 
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in  my  day's  work  for  leisure — pure  loaf- 
ing if  you  will.  There  is  no  healthy 
day's  work  without  a  large  quota  of  it. 
Seneca  says  somewhere  that  he  never  was 
so  well-employed  as  when  doing  noth- 
ing— at  least,  that  is  the  substance  of 
his  theory  and  I  have  come  to  believe 
and  understand  him.  Much  leisure  is 
essential  to  all  kinds  of  workers  if  they 
are  to  keep  their  zest,  their  skill  and 
their  desire  and  capacity  for  growth. 
Those  who  study  carefully  their  own 
productiveness  arid  the  temper  and 
tempo  of  their  daily  work  learn,  if  they 
can  command  their  time,  to  make  liberai 
provisions  for  freedom  from  regular 
tasks. 

In  the  re-organisation  of  industry  go- 
ing on  under  the  direction  of  the  modern 
and  intelligent  employer,  the  Saturday 
half  holiday,  no  over-time  unless  in  seri- 
ous emergencies,  a  good  hour  at  noon 
with  warm  lunch  and  exercise,  the 
shorter  day,  the  yearly  vacation,  are 
coming  to  be  looked  upon  as  essentials 
of  efficiency  and  stability.  So  the  earliest 
meaning  which  I  read  into  my  day's 
work  and  the  one  which  still  has  pos- 
sibly the  strongest  hold  on  my  mind  has 
become  instead  of  a  slave-driver,  a  rather 
agreeable  and  possibly  a  slightly  self- 
complacent  director. 

This  scheme  of  making  over  the  world 
took  hold  of  me  about  the  time  that 
feminism  as  we  knew  it  in  my  youth 
(we  still  called  it  woman's  rights)  be- 
gan to  sputter  and  boil-over  in  my  head. 
If  this  had  not  been  so  I  certainly 
should  have  done  and  probably  still  be 
doing  my  eight  hours  in  the  family  and 
town  groups  where  I  belonged,  and 
there  was  certainly  enough  to  do  if  I  had 
had  the  imagination  to  see  it — which  is 
doubtful. 

We  were  fine,  bold  radicals  in  my 
girlhood.  Some  of  us  cut  off  our  hair 
and  all  of  us  agitated  for  dress  reform 
— real  dress  reform  which  meant  trous- 
ers or  at  least  Turkish  leglettes.  We 
were  no  braver  in  carrying  out  these 
slashing  changes  than  Susan  B.  Anthony 
had  been.  That  is,  if  we  tried  them  we 
generally  ended  as  Susan  B.  did,  in  tears 


and  abandonment.  Of  course  we  be- 
lieved in  suffrage  and  we  used  Con- 
dorcet's  arguments  set  forth  in  1790  or 
thereabouts  with  quite  as  much  skill,  al- 
lowance being  made  for  changes  in  con- 
ditions, as  we  do  to-day. 

Most  of  us  prayed  to  escape  marriage 
— and  some  of  us  succeeded — not  many ! 
We  wanted  to  be  "free,"  but  to  be  free 
we  must  **earn  our  living,"  be  "econom- 
ically independent"  in  the  phrase  of  to- 
day. This  view  of  life  gave  an  effective 
spur  to  my  eight-hour  notion.  It  added 
a  personal  meaning  to  my  day's  work  at 
a  period  when  it  was  unnecessary  for 
me  to  earn  my  bread  and  when  it  rather 
hurt  my  father  that  I  should  want  to 
do  so.  It  kept  me  braced  to  the  effort 
until  necessity  came  along  and  settled 
the  matter  in  her  final  way.  It  was 
lucky  for  me  that  she  did  for  I  had  early 
made  the  discovery  that  freedom  does 
not  necessarily  go  with  earning  one's 
own  money ;  that  often  all  it  meant  was 
that  you  had  changed  one  kind  of  chain 
for  another  and  the  new  one  might  be 
of  a  very  cheap  quality  of  brass  or  tre- 
mendously heavy  iron  while  the  one  you 
gave  up  was  of  gold — probably  not 
eighteen  carat  but  perhaps  twelve,  pos- 
sibly even  fourteen.  It  was  a  discon- 
certing discovery.  How  was  one  to 
work  and  have  real  freedom — freedom 
of  heart  and  freedom  of  mind?  Work 
continually  demanded  that  I  make  po- 
litic adjustments  in  my  personal  rela- 
tions. It  occasionally  demanded  that  I 
seem  to  agree  to  that  which  revolted  mc, 
that  I  lent  my  labour  to  farthering  that 
in  which  I  did  not  believe. 

Freedom  then  was  something  more 
than  a  weekly  pay-envelope.  The  dis- 
covery quickened  my  desire  for  it;  I 
have  always  wanted  the  moon  and  often 
be  willing  to  climb  as  well  as  cry  for  it  I 
To  find  in  what  freedom  lay  and  where 
I  could  achieve  it  was  for  a  time  the 
whole  meaning  I  saw  in  a  day's  work. 
Was  it  ever  to  be  found  in  groups? 
That  was  my  leading  question.  Cer- 
tainly it  is  rare  that  it  is.  I  have  known 
in  my  life  two  groups  in  which  the  in- 
tellectual and  spiritual  freedom  of  the 
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members  were  held  to  be  the  most  pre- 
cious possession  of  the  whole,  in  which 
no  one  who  was  not  free  could  be  at 
home.  One  was  French.  The  centre 
of  that  group  after  years  spent  in  a 
noble  endeavour  among  intellectuals  of 
the  French  academic  world  to  soften 
the  hatred  of  Prussia  left  behind  by  the 
war  of  1870  is  now  busy  in  an  equally 
noble  effort  to  interpret  the  present 
French  point  of  view  to  the  world.  The 
other  was  American — the  group  that 
made  and  held  at  fairly  high  tide  for  a 
few  years  one  of  the  earliest  and  best 
of  the  cheap  magazines.  That  group 
went  to  pieces  largely  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  members  one  and 
all  to  surrender  their  intellectual  judg- 
ment. 

The  difficulty  of  working  together  for 
a  common  cause  is  enormous.  It  means 
surrender,  compromise.  If  you  respect 
your  fellows  and  have  a  greater  love  for 
free  minds  than  for  individual  opinions; 
if  you  have  full  opportunity  to  thresh  out 
the  mooted  question  and  are  willing  to 
abide  by  a  majority-judgment — one  who 
is  reasonably  humble  in  his  opinion  of 
himself  can  stay  with  a  group  and  feel 
no  loss  of  freedom.  It  is  when  you 
work  in  a  group  where  there  is  no  in- 
tellectual contacts,  where  from  outside 
there  intrudes  every  now  and  then  an 
alien  but  all-powerful  influence — some- 
thing quite  foreign  to  you  and  some- 
thing which  in  its  often  agreeable,  apolo- 
getic expression  you  know  always  will 
be  foreign  to  you,  as  you  will  be  to  it — 
it  is  then  that  you  must  run  for  your 
freedom.  Run  because  if  you  stay  you 
consent  to  yield.  Run  because  that  in- 
fluence is  as  genuinely  convinced  of  its 
own  rightness  as  you  are  of  your  own. 
And  who  are  you  that  you  should  feel 
yourself  the  only  one  right  in  the  world. 
All  you  can  possibly  know  is  what  is 
freedom  for  you.  It  does  not  follow 
it  is  freedom  for  those  who  disturb  you. 
It  is  not,  else  they  would  let  you  alone. 

I  rather  think  this  effort  to  keep  your- 
self free  from  entangling  alliances  is  one 
of  the  most  exhilarating  meanings  a  day's 
work  can  have.     It  is  one  of  the  most 


liberalising,  too,  if  you  are  not  taking 
yourself  and  your  opinion  too  seriously 
and  if  you  are  really  willing  to  admit 
the  other  fellow  has  a  right  to  his  point 
of  view,  impossible  as  it  may  seem  to 
you.  Of  course,  the  difficulty  with  most 
of  us  who  insist  on  keeping  a  sense  of 
freedom,  even  to  the  sacrifice  of  material 
good,  is  that  we  become  insufferably  vain 
of  our  position.  We  go  about  confiding 
to  others  how  noble  we  have  been  in 
paying  what  is,  after  all,  simply  the 
world's  price  for  what  we  want  or  think 
we  want.  That  attitude  toward  a  re- 
volt for  freedom's  sake  has  or  may  have 
serious  comebacks.  It  easily  becomes  an 
obsession  and  like  the  Ancient  Mariner 
we  spend  our  days  collaring  cheerful 
wedding  guests  and  trying  by  our  tale 
to  turn  them  into  wiser  and  sadder  men. 
It  is  to  lose  the  meaning  of  the  adven- 
ture. We  leave  the  place  that  hampers 
us  not  to  exploit  the  fact  of  leaving,  but 
to  find  one  where  we  feel  free  to  go  on 
with  the  work  in  which  we  are  inter- 
ested. That  is  usually  a  sufficient  task 
for  some  time. 

It  is  too  bad  to  spoil  a  piece  of  good 
sportsmanship  by  thinking  so  much 
about  it  that  one  loses  both  the  desire 
and  the  ability  to  follow  it  by  a  second. 

The  meaning  I  have  had  the  most  dif- 
ficulty in  infusing  into  my  day*s  work 
is  naturalness.  It  has  taken  nearly  a 
lifetime  to  break  the  habit  of  arguing 
with  myself  over  it — of  trying  con- 
sciously and  seriously  to  square  it  up 
with  my  notions  of  the  eight-hour  shift, 
of  feminism  and  of  intellectual  integrity. 
I  reduced  it  to  a  nightmare  at  one  time 
by  my  abnormal  wrangling  over  its 
meaning  with  the  result  that  it  became 
finally  merely  a  soporific — the  only  ef- 
fective opiate  I  knew  to  drown  the 
poignant  sense  of  the  incompleteness  of 
life.  I  fancy  work  for  a  great  many 
people  serves  merely  that  purpose. 
Without  it  they  could  not  endure  life. 
I  probably  could  not  endure  it  myself, 
though  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  situa- 
tion in  which  I  might  be  put,  however 
limited  or  painful,  in  which  if  my  mind 
was  still   normal   I   would   not  immc- 
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diately  find  work — not  as  an  opiate,  but 
as  an  indispensable  factor  in  a  day. 
Work  rightly  conceived  is  as  necessary 
part  of  a  day  as  sleep,  food  and  recrea- 
tion. It  is  the  great  stabiliser.  I  have 
known  more  than  one  gifted  man  and 
woman  who  went  to  pieces  intellectually 
because  they  refused  to  work  regularly 
to  a  fixed  purpose.  They  needed  that  to 
discipline  and  train  their  talents.  With- 
out that  their  day  was  a  series  of  unre- 
lated impulses,  their  "great  idea,"  their 
"bursts  of  genius'*  were  scattered  in  the 
air,  never  seized  and  realised.  The 
mind  is  curiously  jealous.  If  you  do 
not  do  something  with  the  ideas  it  pro- 
duces, the  vision  it  vouchsafes,  it  ceases 
finally  to  honor  you.  You  niust  recog- 
nise its  efforts  if  you  keep  your  mind 
willing.  And  you  must  learn  to  like 
work,  to  want  it  in  the  morning  as  you 
want  your  breakfast  and  to  take  it  as 
you  do  your  breakfast,  because  it  satisfies 
a  natural  appetite.  This  sense  of  the 
naturalness  of  the  day's  work  helps  to 
moderation,  that  is,  it  puts  work  in  its 
place  as  something  which  is  administer- 
ing to  you  instead  as  happens  to  so  many 
of  us,  something  which  we  serve.  The 
eagerness  with  which  we  strive  to  get 
things  in  this  fresh  young  land  of  ours 
often  takes  all  the  naturalness  out 
of  the  day*s  work.  It  is  our  means  to 
an  end  and  we  let  it  drive  us  until  the 
end  itself  is  unsatisfying.  "Get  work — 
it  is  better  than  what  you  work  to  get" 
was  Robert  Browning's  philosophy — but 
that  moderation  alone  teaches. 

The  French  are  model  workers — both 
intellectual  and  manual.  Men  and  wo- 
men take  it  as  a  matter  of  course.  They 
all,  even  the  driver  of  the  fiacre  and  the 
operative  in  the  mill,  manage  to  infuse 
a  certain  pride  of  trade  into  the  thing 
they  do.  However  hard  their  tasks  they 
rarely  allow  them  to  interfere  with  their 
modest  pleasures.  They  knew  how  to 
get  joy  from  so  little.  They  somehow 
attain  a  balanced  day.  And  I  take  it 
that  this  is  the  secret  of  a  cheerful,  pro- 
fitable day*s  work  as  it  is  of  nourishing 


food.  It  must  keep  its  place  in  the 
scheme  of  the  day,  not  over-balancing 
other  just  as  important  elements. 

Moderation,  then,  is  a  meaning  in  my 
day's  work,  but  it  is,  I  am  obliged  to 
confess,  an  acquired  meaning. 

No  doubt  a  certainty  that  what  we 
do  is  worth  while  is  the  highest  mean- 
ing we  can  put  into  a  day's  work.  We 
can  be  fairly  sure  that  work  which  de- 
bases, confuses,  deceives,  taxes  unjustly 
has  no  such  meaning.  If  it  be  a  material 
product  it  must  be  something  which  is 
as  it  is  represented — a  thing  which  is 
honestly  put  together,  which  will  do 
what  the  maker  pretends.  If  a  work  of 
the  intellect  it  must  add  a  little  to  the 
understanding  of  the  thing  it  touches, 
must  give  some  new  sense  of  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  thing,  quicken  con- 
tempt for  vulgarities  or  apprecia- 
tion of  its  beauties.  Sometimes  one 
may  be  fairly  sure  he  has  put  that 
meaning  into  his  work — more  often  I 
fancy  one  is  doubtful.  Things  fall  far 
short  of  our  hopes.  By  the  time  they 
are  laid  before  us  in  a  completed  form 
they  are  mainly  a  regret.  I  never  have 
put  out  a  book  yet  which  I  would  not 
gladly  have  re-written  or  suppressed.  In 
fact,  the  only  product  of  my  day*s  work 
of  which  I  have  ever  felt  absolutel3ry 
sure  was  the  flowers  and  vegetables  I 
raised.  They  are  worth  while  even  if 
they  are  never  fit  to  go  to  the  fair.  That 
I  know.  The  world  must  have  these 
things.  It  would  be  quite  as  well  off 
without  most  of  that  which  is  published 
at  present,  though  no  doubt  the  flood  of 
futilities,  imitations  and  vulgarities  in 
which  we  are  caught  will  gradually  sub- 
side and  normal  healthy  streams  succeed. 
What  we  are  doing  now  seems  to  be 
testing  the  capacity  of  the  people  for 
what  has  no  beauty,  no  truth,  no  sense, 
but  is  plain  ugliness,  lying,  absurdity.  It 
is  difficult  in  this  confusion  to  keep  a 
serene  way  and  to  refuse  to  lose  out  of 
your  day's  work  the  hope  at  least  of  this 
highest  meaning  —  something  worth 
while. 
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IV — ^An  Editorial  Experience 
By  Gabrielle  Elliot 

With  two  editorially  experienced  par- 
ents, I  had  no  illusions  about  the  ease 
of  entering  the  literary  field.  I  knew 
that  even  the  expression  of  "breaking 
in"  was  misleading.  Who  would  apply 
that  phrase  to  the  process  of  firmly 
wedging  one*s  self  into  a  subway  express 
at  the  rush  hour,  on  the  principle  that 
where  one  has  gotten  out,  two  can  al- 
ways get  in?  Or, to  change  the  figure, the 
novice  feels  much  like  a  timid  Alice,  sit- 
ting down  to  a  mad  tea-party  while  the 
Hatter  and  the  March  Hare  indignantly 
scream,  "No  room !  No  room !"  Yes, 
this  is  a  more  encouraging  simile,  for  an 
Alice  with  the  strength  of  her  convic- 
tions replies  firmly,  "There's  plenty  of 
room,"  and  when  the  outraged  diners 
subside  sulkily,  knows  they  will  soon  be 
chatting  with  her  as  amicably  as  though 
her  acquisition  of  a  place  were  all  due 
to  their  cordial  welcome. 

Two  weeks  after  I  left  college  with 
only  the  vaguest  idea  of  how  to  go  about 
getting  started,  I  found  myself  ensconced 
at  a  small  desk  in  the  publishing  house 


where  my  father  had  been  the  head  of 
a  department.  So  when  I  am  asked  how 
I  got  my  first  "job,"  I  unblushingly  an- 
swer, "pull."  Not  that  I  reached  there 
without  a  searching  examination  as  to 
my  qualifications,  but  because  of  my 
father's  previous  connection  with  the 
firm,  I  was  singled  from  the  many  ap- 
plicants. It  was  not  exactly  magazine 
work,  for  the  house  published  books, 
too,  and  my  attention  was  to  be  riveted 
almost  exclusively  upon  book  reviews. 
I  read  magazines  and  newspapers  by  the 
hundred,  —  splendid  preparation  for 
knowing  "the  market." 

There  must  be  some  of  the  from- 
office-boy-to-president  fire  or  there 
wouldn't  be  so  much  advice-to-beginners 
smoke.  But  from  my  rather  limited  ex- 
perience I  have  reluctantly  concluded 
that  such  big  houses  are  slow  in  applying 
the  principle.  "Look  within"  is  not 
their  motto  when  vacant  positions  are  to 
be  filled.  Men  who  very  courteously 
talked  to  me,  because  I  was  my  father's 
daughter,  and  laid  great  stress  on  the 
"work  up"  principle,  were  likely,  when 
there  were  small  vacancies  to  which  I 
might  reasonably  have  expected  to  move 
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on,  to  look  afield  for  their  material.  A 
rather  rigid  organisation  seemed  to  classi- 
fy people  doing  one  line  of  work  as  in 
that  department  for  good,  and  the  maga- 
zine work  I  had  hoped  to  graduate  to 
was  as  remote  as  if  I  had  been  in  some 
other  building  altogether. 

But  again  fortune  favoured  me,  for 
the  director  of  a  philanthropic  move- 
ment, which  had  bought  a  magazine, 
heard  of  me  in  the  most  roundabout 
way.  (N.  B.  for  aspirants, — make  and 
keep  all  the  friends  you  can  and  without 
"working  them"  see  that  they  know 
what  you  are  doing  and  what  you  want 
to  do.)  Several  brief  interviews  fol- 
lowed. They  were  swamped  with  work, 
too  poor  to  engage  a  really  experienced 
editorial  force,  and  with  a  speed  that 
took  away  my  breath  I  found  myself  in- 
stalled as  "assistant  to  the  editor"  (there 
being  as  yet  no  editor),  facing  a  chaotic 
pile  of  manuscripts,  correspondence,  and 
proofs,  make-up  in  a  tangle,  and  printers 
inefficient, — a  situation  that  would  have 
daunted  anyone  with  experience  enough 
to  realise  its  true  awfulness.  Steering 
by  the  Alger  books,  I  should  have  gone 
into  that  masculinely  achieved  chaos  and 
in  spite  of — or  because  of — my  youth 
and  inexperience,  straightened  it  out  by 
sheer  intuitive  genius.  No  such  phe- 
nomenon occurred.  I  floundered  with 
the  rest  and  welcomed  with  a  gasp  of 
relief  the  expert  editor  who  finally  took 
things  in  hand. 

Then  followed  two  years  of  diverse 
and  sometimes  amazing  events.  I  mas- 
tered the  vocation  of  office  boy,  learned 
to  run  any  make  of  typewriter  with 
more  speed  than  precision,  made  stabs  at 
editing,  proof  reading,  authoring,  inter- 
viewing, and  make-up.  Under  a  news- 
paper man  of  seasoned  ability,  part  of 
the  publicity  work  fell  to  my  lot,  and 
articles,  news-items,  "science" — save  the 
mark! — fiction,  letters  of  appeal,  cor- 
respondence with  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren, mixed  gaily  in  my  crowded  day. 
I  even,  in  a  moment  of  high  tension,  due 
to  an  unexpected  gap  on  a  page,  wrote 
a  poem!  Better  training  a  "cub"  could 
not  have  had.     But  I  did  feel  it  was 


training,  until  the  jolt  that  made  me  feel 
"arrived"  came  with  my  first  Editorial 
Adventure. 

He  didn't  know  he  was  an  adven- 
ture, poor  man.  When  the  office 
boy  brought  me  his  card,  I  was  filled 
with  horror.  A  few  days  before,  having 
to  return  the  yellowed  manuscript  of  a 
book,  written  with  the  stilted  vocabu- 
lary and  the  plot-structure  of  a  decade 
ago,  I  had  taken  the  time  to  write  a 
long  letter  which  applied  all  my  college- 
learned  principles  of  writing,  pointing 
out  weaknesses  and  places  where  it  could 
be  easily  brought  up-to-date.  As  usual, 
I  signed  the  letter  without  writing  out 
in  full  my  first  name.  I  had  become 
accustomed  to  a  mannish  signature  and 
thought  nothing  about  it.  Now  my  vic- 
tim had  come  to  fling  my  "constructive 
criticism"  in  my  face!  Praying  for  a 
way  of  escape,  I  went  out — to  meet  the 
frayed  novelist  of  caricature.  Seedy 
clothes,  uncut  hair,  fringed  collar,  flow- 
ing tie,  large,  old-fashioned  black  hat 
twirling  in  his  fingers, — I  hadn't  known 
any  of  them  really  looked  like  that!  As 
he  saw  me,  his  face  fell,  but  he  gave  me 
a  bobbing,  apologetic  bow. 

"Mr.  Elliot  is  out?  I  was  afraid  he 
might  be." 

I  grasped  the  straw  and  smiled  acqui- 
escence. 

"You  are  his  secretary,  I  presume?" 
Again  silence  assented,  while  I  strove  for 
the  bearing  of  the  underling  of  the  great 
man.  "He  wrote  me  a  letter  about  a 
manuscript,  you  may  remember?" 

"Yes,  indeed  I  do."  Relief  at  being 
able  to  tell  the  truth  made  me  fervid. 

"A  letter  of  such  helpful  suggestions, 
— it  was  most  kind  of  him  to  take  his 
time  for  it.  I  wanted  to  thank  him  in 
person,  but  I  brought  a  little  note — I 
know  it's  hard  to  catch  busy  editors." 

As  he  held  out  the  envelope,  he  smiled 
wistfully,  and  I  saw  a  vista  of  "outs" 
in  the  days  behind  him. 

"Will  you  see  that  he  gets  it  and  as- 
sure him  that  I  am  very  grateful?" 

"Indeed  I  will!"  I  answered  as  I  took 
the  letter,  "I  know  he  will  appreciate  it 
very  much!" 
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As  he  went  out,  I  watched  him  bow 
nervously  to  the  office  boy  who  opened 
the  door  for  him.  It  had  been  a  glimpse 
of  the  other  side  of  the  shield ;  a  "salu- 
tamus"  from  the  passing  generation  to 
the  new.  Could  I  have  told  him  that 
this  just-out -of -col  lege  snip  of  a  girl  had 
tried  out  on  him  the  wisdom  that  he  held 
so  high?  1  suddenly  felt  myself  in- 
vested with  a  new  responsibility, — I 
could  not  meet  all  the  authors  to  whom 
I  reluctantly  sent  back  those  fat  en- 
velopes, but  I  wanted  them  to  think  as 
kindly  of  me  as  he  did,  I  was  glad  that 
innate  cowardice  had  always  led  me  to 
soften  the  blow  as  much  as  possible ! 

On  the  strength  of  those  years  of 
licking  into  shape,  I  might  almost  write 
a  pamphlet  entitled  "Advice  to  Au- 
thors," or  "How  it  Feels  to  Reject 
'Em,"  with  diagrams  like  the  fever  chart 
of  a  typhoid  patient  to  indicate  the  ebb 
and  flow  of  other  influences  upon  the 
editorial  viewpoint  that  honestly  tries  to 
be  impartial  and  consistent  from  day  to 
day.  Meantime,  my  attention  is  now 
concentrated  upon  being  assistant  to  an 
editor — very  different  from  assistant  edi- 
tor I — on  a  woman's  magazine  with  its 
interlacing  departments,  half  million 
circulation,  and  endless  detail.  There's 
time  to  write  a  little  and  the  very  atmos- 
phere is  developing,  so  between  whiles 
I  sometimes  go  an-authoring  for  myself. 
"Page  work"  has  taught  me  that  any 
given  number  of  words  may  be  written 
on  any  given  subject,  and  that  while  the 
printer's  boy  waits.  Being  a  little  fish 
in  a  populous,  stirring,  wide-spreading 
puddle  is  to  my  mind  far  better  than 
being  a  moderate  size  one  in  a  decidedly 
circumscribed  puddle. 

And — shall  I  end,  after  all,  with  what 
I  know  to  be  at  once  the  desire  and  the 
bogey  of  the  aspirant — Advice?  Sup- 
pose I  revert  to  type  and  do — 

First,  there's  always  a  job.  Second, 
find  it.  Third,  by  this  method  will  you 
ultimately  reach  the  place  where  the  job 
comes  after  you. 

When  in  the  early  spring,  I  suddenly 
decided  I  svas  in  a  rut  and  must  speedily 
get  out,   friends  dinned   into  my   ears, 


"Times  were  never  so  hard,  and  any- 
how, it's  the  worst  time  of  the  year  to 
change."  Within  six  weeks — staying  in 
my  old  position  till  ready  to  start  the 
new — I  had  found  a  better  opening,  and 
in  the  meantime  had  decided  against  two 


other  chances  which  offered  some  advan- 
tages but  did  not  seem  quite  "my  niche." 
And  this  time,  to  quote  the  old  South- 
ern mammy,  it  was  purely  "by  the 
might  of  my  own  manoeuvres"  that  I 
found  and  secured  the  new  work.  So 
after  all,  it's  not  so  hard  first  to  get  a 
foothold,  and  then,  with  good-natured 
firmness,  to  go  calmly  ahead  proving 
Alice's  contention,  "Why,  there's  plenty 
of  room!" 
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V — Conserving  the  Immigrant 

Girl 

By  Edilh  L.  Jardine,  General  Secritary. 

International  ImlUule  for  Immigrant 

Girh  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Immigrant  people  are  now  so  firmly 
fixed  in  my  thoughts  and  affections  that 
I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  there 
was  a  time  when  the  word  "immiKrant" 
had  no  significance  for  me  and  that  once 
I  knew  and  thought  as  little  about  our 
immigrant  neighbors  as  the  majority  of 
my  friends.  People  of  other  lands- 
picturesque  and  remote— were  familiar 
to  me  through  literature  and  art,  but 
foreign  foik — as  neighbours  and  friends 
were  entirely  out  of  my  ken. 

I  know  now  that  my  real  education 
began — that  is,  in  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  people — when  I  went  to 
London  to  study  and  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  social  work.  There,  in  one 
of  London's  poorest  districts.  I  came  in 
contact  with  "the  people"  for  the  first 
time.  There,  also,  I  first  became  ac- 
quainted with  disease,  intemperance  and 
immorality  and  all  the  manifestations  of 
these  social  ills  with  which  the  people 
continually  have  to  do  battle.  Against 
atl  the  ugliness  and  sordidness  of  poverty 
which  was  revealed  to  me  at  this  time. 


there  stood  out  in  high  relief  the  beau- 
tiful simplicity,  the  kindness,  the  friend- 
liness and  the  generosity  of  the  poor. 
After  two  and  a  half  years  in  England 
I  returned  to  "mine  own  countrv." 
My  experiences  in  London  made  mc 
hesitate  on  the  brink  of  social  work,  but 
I   was  soon  drawn  in  again. 

The  tremendous  social  problems  of  a 
big  city  which  one  is  always  confronting 
and  never  expecting  to  have  solved  in 
one's  lifetime,  I  found  very  depressing. 
It  seemed  hopeless  to  try  to  do  much 
for  people  who  were  in  the  grip  of  so- 
cial conditions  which,  I  then  thought,  it 
was  impossible  to  change.  Just  when  I 
felt  that  I  could  stand  it  no  longer  a 
friend  advised  me  to  enter  the  New 
York  School  of  Philanthropy,  believing 
as  she  said,  that  I  was  "unable  to  see  the 
woods  for  the  trees"  and  that  I  should 
get  a  new  point  of  view  and  be  able  to 
see  the  work  which  I  was  doing  in  re- 
lation to  the  rest  of  the  world's  work. 
One  of  the  lecturers  in  the  school  who 
came  to  speak  to  us  about  his  own  neo- 
plc — a  race  who  have  been  driven  upon 
our  shores  in  enormous  tidal  waves — 
thoroughly  awakened  me  for  the  first 
time  to  the  needs  of  our  immigrant  peo- 
ple and  of  our  tremendous  responsibil- 
itv  toward  them. 
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At  this  time  I  read  Dr.  Edward 
Steiner's  sympathetic  and  illuminating 
interpretations  of  the  lives  of  immigrant 
people.  These  books  I  read  in  conjunc- 
tion with  purely  scientific  studies  of  r,i 
cial  groups  and  causes  of  immigratini-i. 
One  must  let  Dr.  Steiner  or  Man  An 
tin  or  Gorkj'  or  other  writers  of  hiinian 
documents  take  one  into  individual 
homes  and  show  one  how  individual  pen- 
pie  have  actually  suffered  from  the 
causes  which  have  driven  them  to  leave 
their  homes  to  which  they  would  other- 
wise cling  until  death.  In  this  wise  one 
will  develop  a  point  of  view  which  will 
enable;  him  to  think  of  the  immiErani  as 
a  human  being  and  not  lose  sight  of  him 
in  an  imposing  column  of  immigration 
statistics. 

After  the  School  of  Philantliropv 
came  the  deluge  of  overwhelming  soci^ii 
work  for  me  again  with  the  New  York 
Charity  Organization  Society.  Then 
for  the  first  time  I  came  to  know  immi- 
grant people  in  their  home  life,  that  is. 
in  such  home  life  as  they  can  construct 
within  a  few  cubic  feet  of  tenement 
house  out  of  the  remnants  and  wreck- 
age of  their  earlier  homes.  The  holy 
Icons  on  Greek  and  Russian  walls  wirh 
the  flickering  oil  light  burning  before  it 
— the  burnished  brass  and  copper  ves- 
sels in  Jewish  homes— the  Italian's 
enormous  feather  bed,  filling  a  tiny 
room,  ornate  with  embroidery  and  lace, 
maintaining  its  dignity  as  the  very  cen- 
ter of  family  life — the  clean  while  ruf- 
fles edging  the  shelves  on  which  a  few 
pieces  of  gay  china  were  preserved  in  a 
spotless  Hungarian  home — all  such  sur- 
vivals from  an  earlier  and  complete 
home  life  gave  me  refreshment  and 
pleasure  at  the  end  of  a  steep  climb  up 
tenement  stairs.  As  I  went  from  one 
foreign  colony  to  another  I  knew  that  I 
had  found  the  people  whom  1  wanted  to 
help.  They  were  not  all  attractive  or 
agreeable  or  picturesque ;  many  were 
poor,  dirty  and  ugly,  but  they  were  peo- 
ple who  had  come  here  seeking  some- 
thing which  they  had  not  found.  I 
realised  that  Americans  must  not  leave 
them  alone,   for  of  the   blood  of  these 
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people     would     future     Americans     birj 
made. 

Four  years  ago  I  came  to  the  Intel 
national  Institute  for  Young  Wometf.^ 
first  organization  in  the  United 
States  to  devote  its  efforts  entirely  to  the 
protection  and  education  of  non-Eng- 
lish speaking  girls  of  every  nationality. 
International  Institutes  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  in  this  and  other  cities  in 
accordance  with  its  purpose  to  reach  and 
help  all  girls  and  to  make  girls  of  every 
race  and  creed  understand  "Christian" 
in  Its  broadest  and  fullest  sense.  Thou- 
sands of  girls  were  coming  into  New 
York  City  when  the  International  In- 
stitute was  established.  Unwelcomed. 
bewildered,  ignorant,  they  disappeared 
into  the  foreign  colonies.  Only  one 
thought  was  in  their  minds — to  work — 
to  earn  money  to  support  themselves  and 
almost   always  to  support   someone   at 
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home.  The  immigrant  girl  became 
known  only  lo  those  Americans  who 
chanced  to  employ  her.  She  has  entered 
American  homes  by  the  back  door  and 
has  spent  her  life  in  the  kitchen  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  domestic  work,  or  has 
become  a  mere  cog  in  the  wheels  of  the 
machinery  of  industry,  I  must  leave 
to  the  imagination  the  thinp  which 
have  happened  and  arc  still  happening 
to  iminigrant  girls  all  over  the  country. 
It  is  too  long  a  story  to  tell  here.  How 
the  Institute  is  trying  to  prevent  some 
of  the  tragedies  from  happening,  and  has 
prevented  them — how  it  has  sent  a  mes- 
sage of  welcome  and  warning  to  thou- 
sands of  immigrant  girls — how  it  has 
helped  thousands  is  another  long  story. 
Where  and  how  can  the  college  wo- 
man help  in  conserving  this  bountiful 
crop  of  young  womanhood  that  is  per- 
ennially spilled  out  on  our  shores? 
Where  can  the  college  woman  help  in 
such  a  program  as  the  International  In- 
stitute is  carrying  out,  for  instance?  If 
she  is  fortunate  enough  to  speak  a  for- 
eign language  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
good  working  vocabulary  (not  just  a 
literary  knowledge  of  one)  she  can  go 
into  the  homes  of  immigrant  girls  and 
carry  to  them  the  message  which  the  In- 
ternational Institute  sends  throuEh  its 
visitors  to  the  newly  arrived  immigrant 
girl.  If  teaching  is  her  fort,  that  is,  the 
sympathetic  kind  of  teaching  that  immi- 
grant girls  need,  there  is  a  splendid  op- 
portunity  for  her  to  give  of  her  own 


store  of  knowledge  to  girls  who  arc 
fairly  hungering  for  instruction.  Eng- 
lish they  crave  first  and  then  any  practi- 
cal subjects  which  will  help  them  to  be 
intelligent  and  useful  Americans;  and 
the  majority  of  them  desire  and  need 
more  than  this.  One  finds  in  these  girb 
a  depth  of  spiritual  feeling — a  wealth 
of  sentiment — a  love  for  music — a  quick 
response  to  beauty  in  art  and  literature. 
How  they  love  to  recite  English  poetry 
and  how  much  they  appreciate  the  very 
best! 

If  the  college  girl's  subject  is  domes- 
tic economy  or  domestic  art,  the  Inter- 
national Institute  has  an  apartment 
where  it  is  trying  to  teach  immigrant 
girls  to  live  simply,  wholesomely  and 
economically  on  their  small  earnings. 
Here  is  a  very  practical  field  where 
rules,  recipes  and  theories  can  be  put  to 
the  test.  If  she  is  specialising  on  recre- 
ation in  its  many  forms  there  is  a  place 
for  her  in  club  work  in  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  which  realises  that  girls 
who  work  so  hard  must  have  all  the 
play  which  they  can  be  encouraged  to 
take.  Physical  exercises,  dancing  and 
singing  are  provided  for  them  as  neces- 
sities. The  International  Institute  is  in 
the  business  of  making  all-round  Ameri- 
can women  of  the  rich  material  which  is 
right  at  hand  for  the  purpose. 

Apart  from  the  International  Insti- 
tute and  other  organisations  which  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  cause  of  im- 
migrant people,  there  are  many  avenues 


through  which  immigrant  people,  both 
adults  and  children,  can  be  met  and 
helped.  There  are  the  public  schools — 
the  pupils  of  which,  in  many  places,  are 
entirely  of  foreign  birth — or  children 
of  foreign-born.  There  are  the  social 
settlements,  many  of  which  have  done 
pioneer  work  in  bringing  the  foreign- 
born  in  touch  with  American  institu- 
tions and  American  life.  There  arc 
working  girls'  clubs  and  Trade  Union 
Leagues  and  Community  Centers  and  an 
indefinite  number  of  places  in  eveiy 
large  city  where  one  may  become  inti- 
mate with  immigrant  people. 

A  woman  who  has  leisure  and  means 
can  make  a  valuable  contribution  to  any 
community  by  making  a  complete  and 
sympathetic  study  of  one  of  its  foreign 
colonies.  The  next  step,  of  course, 
would  be  to  work  out  a  social  and  edu- 
cational program  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  group  and  finally  persuade  the  com- 
munity to  carry  it  out!  It  is  possible 
that  there  lies  at  our  very  doors  a  "lit- 
tle Hungary"  or  "little  Italy"  or  "lit- 
tle Greece"  with  a  complete  home  life 


of  its  own,  of 
been  vaguely 
shared  with  ou 


hose  existence  we  hav«_ 
vare,    or   perhaps    have 
neighbours  a  feeling  of 
'  .    Such  a  feeling 
is  generally  based  on  ignorance. 

While  I  was  giving  a  series  of  talks 
on  immigration  to  a  group  of  college 
girls,  one  of  them  told  me  that  there  was 
a  colony  of  Greeks  living  on  the  out- 
skirts of  her  town  who  were  considered 
"very  dangerous."  None  of  the  people 
in  the  community  had  ever  visited  this 
colony  because  "they  were  afraid  to," 
"On  what  was  their  fear  based?"  I  in- 
quired. "People  living  near  the  Greek 
colony  said  that  they  were  very  noisy  at 
night  and  they  thought  they  were  fight- 
ing." It  is  characteristic  of  Greeks  and 
Italians  to  express  themselves  more 
freely  and  with  less  restraint  than 
Americans  on  the  most  peaceful  and 
purely  social  occasions,  and  the  "noisi- 
ness" might  have  been  of  the  most  in- 
nocent variety.  There  were  young  girls 
and  children  in  this  Greek  community — 
there  was  an  Academy  Jn  the  town 
with    many    students — how    much    the 
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students  might  have  done  for  this  little 
isolated  community  and  what  a  rich  re- 
turn they  would  have  had  in  a  broaden- 
ing knowledge  of  this  tremendously  in- 
teresting people  with  their  quaint  cus- 
toms, their  delightful  hospitality  and 
their  fine  ideals  of  family  life. 

Does  a  college  education  alone  pre- 
pare one  to  do  effective  work  among  for- 
eign people?  This  depends  very  much 
on    the   character   and    temperament   of 


continually  being  cheated  and  de- 
frauded and  often  denied  the  equality, 
fraternity  and  liberty  which  they  have 
come  to  seek  without  being  able  to  com- 
bat the  forces  of  evil  one's  self.  One 
must  learn  how  to  get  from  a  com- 
munity the  things  which  belong  to  the 
people  by  right- — -the  protection  of  the 
law,  the  sanitary  and  safe  living  and 
working  conditions,  the  medical  treat- 
ment,   the    education,    the    employment 


the  individual.  One  who  really  loves 
people  and  is  democratic  and  sympa- 
thetic, yes,  and  artistic  too,  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  a  very  good  beginning,  but 
I  believe  that  some  special  training  or 
experience  among  foreign  people  is 
needed  to  make  one  really  of  service  in 
this  very  important  field  of  social  work. 
I  should  advise  a  girl  leaving  college  to 
enter  some  well-organized  form  of  so- 
cial service  where  she  could  work  among 
foreign  people  until  she  became  thor- 
oughly familiar  with  the  conditions  in 
the  community  and  with  the  life  of  the 
people  among  whom  she  was  working. 
One  cannot  work  for  people  who  are 


and  the  fair  dealing  which  every  Amer- 
ican expects  to  have.  While  you  are 
working  read  the  right  sort  of  histories 
of  the  people  you  are  trying  to  know. 
Learn  what  is  driving  them  to  seek  a 
haven  among  us — what  economic  and 
political  conditions.  Read  modern  Greek 
history.  Learn  what  kept  the  national 
spirit  alive  among  the  Greeks  during 
their  long  period  of  slavery  and  subjec- 
tion. Read  about  the  passionate  desire- 
nf  the  Poles  for  national  unity  which 
holds  them  together  though  their  coun- 
try is  rent  asunder.  Learn  what  the 
Hungarian  patriot.  Louis  Kossuth,  and 
his  compatriots  have  struggled  for  and 
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how  intense  is  the  Hungarian  desire  for 
freedom  like  ours.  Make  yourself  fa- 
mih'ar  with  the  history  of  Italy's  long 
struggle  for  unity  and  liberty — the 
"Young  Italy"  movement — the  life  of 
Mazzini  and  Garibaldi.  So  your  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  will  develop 
and  immigration  will  have  a  new  and 
rich  significance  for  you.  As  a  true 
American — patriotic,  far-seeing  and  in- 
telligent, you  will  say,  "these  people. 
brothers  and  sisters  all.  shall  be,  no 
longer,  'strangers  within  our  gates,'  but 
'as  the  home-born'  among  us." 

VI — A  Bacteriologist  at  Work 
By  Rath  0.  Pienon,  Baeleriohgist.  Ca- 

operating  Boards  of  Health.  H'elhi- 

ley  Hills.  Mass. 
Mv  "work  as  a  bacteriologist"  did  you 
say?  "And  what  field  there  is  open  to 
others  along  this  line?"  That  would  be 
too  long  a  story  for  me  to  tell  in  full 
here,  but  it  is  such  interesting  work  that 


every  day  of  my  life    I'm   glad   that 
am  at  it.     This  reason  prompts  me    to 
tell  you  some  of  my  experiences. 

Now  a  bacteriologist  is  one  who  ex- 
amines and  studies  bacteria.  There  is 
some  vagueness  in  the  minds  of  many 
people  as  to  what  bacteria  are.  so  we 
had  best  start  aright  by  referring  to  a 
solid  definition.  Bacteria  are  micro- 
scopic plants  of  various  shapes  and  sizes 
capable  of  growing  and  multiplying,  un- 
der favorable  conditions,  and  of  doing 
much  good  or  much  harm,  or  of  simply 
being  neutral.  Before  you  have  time  to 
ask  another  question  let  me  invite  you 
to  my  laboratory  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Capitol  Building,  in  one  of  our  East- 
ern States.  If  vou  were  attending  the 
State  Normal  School  in  the  same  city. 
you  would  make  at  least  one  visit  to  the 
Bacteriological  Laboratory  of  the  St.ite 
Board  of  Health.  And  if  you  attended 
the  State  University  or  the  Technical 
High  School,  or  if  you  had  some  friend 
who  was  a  Senator  or  Representative, 
you  might  also  receive  an  invitation  to 
what  the  State  House  Guide  once  called 
"The  Show  Room  of  the  State  House." 
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Or  your  visit  might  be  to  a  Board  of 
Health  Laboratory  in  a  city  or  in  a 
town.  At  any  rate  accept  it,  for  you 
will  see  many  wonderful  and  practical 
things  which  show  what  almost  all 
health  departments  are  now  doing  to 
protect  "The  Common  Health  of  the 
Common  Wealth." 

When  you  enter  the  laboratory  you 
will  find  yourself  in  mv  work  room. 
Here  are  glass  bottles  and  flasks  and 
test-tubes  and  one  or  more  microscopes 


1 


and  some  sterilizing  ovens  of  different 
kinds,  and  a  large  copper  incubator  kent 
always  at  body  temperature  (98.6  de- 
grees), and  a  refrigerator  and  other  ap- 
paratus which  is  necessary  for  the  grow- 
ing and  examining  of  bacteria.  Of 
course  the  microscopes  arc  on  the  long 
black  bench  in  front  of  the  windows, 
because  we  need  the  best  light  for  this 
fine  work.  On  the  bench  are  various 
specimens  laid  out.  At  one  end  of  the 
bench  near  the  microscopes  are  little 
opened  boxes — anywhere  from  6  to  20 
or  50  or  more — arranged  in  rows,  each 
one  numbered.     In  every  box  are  two 


test  tubes  containing  material  to  be  ex- 
amined. These  are  the  "cultures" 
which  were  received  on  the  morning  of 


your  visit,  fr 
nurses  to  b 
Each  cultur 
who  had  a  = 

exposed 
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of  the  cultures  he  has  sent, 
so  that  he  may  know  whether  or  not  his 
patient    has   diphtheria. 

On  another  part  of  the  work-bench 
are  cards  of  glass  slides  with  a  dron  of 
blood  on  each,  and  a  number  to  corre- 
spond with  the  identification  card  sent 
by  the  doctor.  These  drops  of  blood 
came  from  patients  who  had  fevers  and 
some   are   to   be   examined    for   t>-phoid 


were   made   on   glass  slides   fi 
rultures  and  stained  properly 


physicians  and  school 
for  diphtheria, 
as  taken  from  a  person 
throat  or  who  had  been 
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ing.  On  one  of  these  slides  placed  in 
the  microscope  you  would  see  little 
patches  of  blue  color,  and  after  adjust- 
ing the  lenses  carefully  you  would  dis- 
cover that  the  patches  were  made  up  of 
little  fine  blue  lines,  some  parallel  and 
some  at  angles,  quite  different  from  any- 
thing you  ever  saw  before ;  but  my  long 
acquaintance  with  them  makes  me  rec- 
ognise them  as  one  would  an  old  friend 
or  enemy.  Some  of  these  bacteria  are 
harmless  and  some  I  recognise  as  diph- 
theria germs.  Every  morning  as  soon 
as  the  cultures  arc  examined,  I  telephone 
to  each  physician  the  results  of  my  ex- 


fever  and  some  for  malaria.  Under  t 
nnicroscope  these  are  wonderful  pictures. 
But  you  must  see  them  for  yourself. 
Then  we  have  specimens  of  sputum  from 
persons  who  may  have  tuberculosis  and 
the  doctors  who  sent  them  have  asked 
whether  tubercle  bacilli  (the  germs 
causing  tuberculosis  or  consumption) 
are  found  in  the  specimens  which  they 
have  sent.  Then  there  are  various  other 
specimens  to  be  examined  for  other  com- 
municable diseases.  As  soon  as  each  set 
of  tests  is  made,  these  results  arc  re- 
ported to  the  physicians  who  sent  the 
specimens,  so  that  they  may  know  with 
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greater  certainty  how  to  treat  each  case. 
This  is  one  kind  of  bacteriology — the 
diagnosis  of  diseases  by  laboratory  ex- 
aminations. 

There  are  other  kinds  of  tests  made 
in  liiy  laboratory,  such  as  examinations 
of  milk  and  of  water  and  of  sewage  and 
of  many  other  interesting  things.  Now- 
adays all  the  public  w^ater  supplies  are 
regularly  examined  either  by  the  local 
boards  of  health  or  by  the  state.  When 
I  was  connected  with  the  State  Board 
of  Health  I  examined  every  month 
about  a  hundred  samples  of  water  and 
sewage.  The  water  was  from  the  pub- 
lic supplies  and  the  sewage  came  from 
the  various  sewage  disposal  plants.  In 
both  cases  the  examination  consisted  of 
determining  the  total  number  of 
bacteria  per  cubic  centimeter  (a  recog- 
nised standard  amount  corresponding 
roughly  to  about  i6  drops).  The  water 
was  further  examined  to  discover 
whether  or  not  it  was  safe  for  drinking 
purposes.  And  the  sewage  was  tested 
to  see  if  it  had  been  sufficiently  treated 
with  chemicals  to  make  it  a  harmless 
waste  when  emptied  into  the  rivers  or 
spread  out  on  the  disposal  beds.  You 
will  readily  see  the  need  of  such  pre- 
cautions in  guarding  the  health  of  the 
public. 

Likewise  the  laboratory  examinations 
of  milk  are  as  interesting  as  they  are  nec- 
essary. Much  more  attention  is  now 
being  paid  to  the  supervision  of  the  milk 
supplies  than  was  formerly  thought  pos- 
sible or  necessar>'.  Now  our  regular 
routine  laboratory  tests  of  milk  consist 
of  determining  its  cleanness  by  bacterial 
examination  and  its  richness  by  chemical 
tests.  According  to  law  in  many  states 
all  milk  sold  within  the  limits  of  that 
state  must  be  of  a  certain  richness — that 
is,  it  must  contain  at  least  a  certain  Per- 
centage of  butter  fat  and  a  certain  per- 
centage of  total  solids.  The  standards 
of  cleanness  are  usually  established  by 
the  local  boards  of  health,  which  pro- 
vide that  no  milk  containing  over  a 
certain  number  of  "bacteria  per  c.  c." 
shall  be  sold  within  the  limits  of  that 
city  or  town.    These  milk  tests  are  also 


made  in  the  Board  of  Health  Labora- 
tory. 

My  work  now  covers  a  larger  scope» 
for  at  present  I  am  connected  with  a 
unique  form  of  health  organisation  (in 
another  eastern  state).  This  is  known 
as  the  Cooperating  Boards  of  Health 
and  is  the  organisation  which  renders 
complete  health  service  to  a  group  of 
six  towns  and  partial  service  to  four 
others.  This  was  begun  as  an  experi- 
ment, the  first  of  its  kind,  but  is  now, 
after  about  three  years,  on  a  self-sup- 
porting basis.  Contracts  are  made  with 
each  town  independently,  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Cooperating  Boards  of 
Health  is  the  '^Agent"  or  Health  Offi- 
cer of  the  Board  of  Health  in  each  of 
the  towns  to  w'hich  we  render  complete 
service.  Here  I  am  bacteriologist  and 
chemist  and  in  the  absence  of  the  Di- 
rector, his  responsibilities  fall  upon  me. 
This  organization  has  its  headquarters 
in  one  of  the  central  towns,  and  thus 
provides  a  central  office  and  laboratory. 
The  work  of  the  Cooperating  Boards  of 
Health  is  accomplished  by  a  Director,  a 
bacteriologist  and  chemist,  three  sanitary 
inspectors,  two  stenographers  and  an 
assistant.  The  laboratory  is  well 
equipped  with  apparatus  and  materials 
for  making  the  necessary  tests  and 
analyses. 

Come  with  me  to  headquarters  this 
morning  and  let  us  see  what  will  hap- 
pen. On  arrival  I  may  find  in  the  in- 
cubator ten  cultures  which  have  been 
brought  during  the  night  by  messengers 
from  physicians;  these  are  to  be  exam- 
ined for  diphtheria.  Then  there  are 
probably  a  few  blood  specimens  to  be 
examined  for  typhoid  and  malaria  and 
some  specimens  for  other  diseases.  The 
morning's  mail  may  contain,  among 
others,  a  letter  from  some  resident  in 
the  town  of  A,  stating  that  some  store 
or  market  is  allowing  refuse  and  veget- 
able matter  to  accumulate  in  the  back 
yard  till  it  has  become  offensive  and  a 
nuisance  to  the  neighbours.  A  letter 
from  a  tenant  in  the  town  of  B  may 
report  that  a  trap  in  the  kitchen  sink  is 
leaking  and  causing  an  unsanitary  con- 
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dition  in  that  house.  One  of  the  san- 
itary inspectors  starts  on  his  motor- 
cycle to  inspect  the  two  complaints,  for 
A  is  on  the  road  to  B  and  he  can  at- 
tend to  both  on  one  trip.  The  tele- 
phone rings  and  a  new  case  of  scarlet 
fever  is  reported  in  the  town  of  C.  The 
family  may  be  poor  and  not  able  to  af- 
ford the  necessary  care  for  the  patient 
at  home  and  to  have  at  the  same  time 
the  bread-winner  quarantined,  so  ar- 
rangements must  be  made  with  a  nearby 
hospital.  This  is  done  by  telephone  and 
the  ambulance  ordered,  but  an  inspector 
must  go  to  the  house,  after  the  case  is 
removed,  and  fumigate  and  give  instruc- 
tions concerning  disinfection  and  fur- 
ther precautions  to  be  taken  against  the 
spread  of  scarlet  fever  in  that  home. 
(Some  day  fumigation  will  be  replaced 
entirely  by  disinfection.)  In  the  mean- 
time the  examinations  of  the  cultures 
show  that  a  child  in  the  town  E  has 
diphtheria.  This  is  a  very  quickly  pro- 
gressing disease  and  must  be  attended  to 
at  once.  The  result  is  telephoned  to 
the  doctor  and  our  Director  himself  may 
go  out  on  this  case,  as  soon  as  the  auto- 
mobile returns.  One  of  the  inspectors 
has  been  out  with  the  auto  since  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  collecting,  from 
milk  wagons  in  the  town  of.  D,  samples 
of  milk  to  be  analyzed  at  the  laboratory. 
The  Director  takes  with  him  some  an- 
titoxin which  the  physician  has  re- 
quested, and  some  disinfectant  and  a 
placard.  The  placard  he  leaves  on  the 
outside  of  the  door  and  inside  he  meets 
the  doctor,  who  has  taken  cultures  from 
the  other  members  of  the  family  who 
have  been  exposed.  The  doctor  uses 
the  antitoxin  and  the  Director  instructs 
the  family  concerning  their  quarantine, 
and  gives  his  orders  as  to  what  precau- 
tions to  use  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
diphtheria.  Then  he  brings  the  cultures 
to  the  laboratory.  If  the  doctor  had 
not  been  at  the  house  the  Director  would 
have  taken  the  cultures  himself.  These 
cultures  must  be  left  in  the  incubator 
for  several  hours  to  grow,  and  will  be 
examined  the  next  morning. 

The  afternoon  will  be  spent  by  the 


Director  and  one  of  the  inspectors  in 
keeping  office  hours  in  the  other  towns. 
The  inspector  who  was  out  early  will 
probably  sleep  all  the  afternoon.  The 
other  inspector  may  spend  the  after- 
noon making  sanitary  inspections  or  in- 
specting dairies.  The  stenographers  will 
be  kept  busy  with  dictated  letters,  re- 
ports and  records.  The  assistant  will 
probably  be  occupied  with  laboratory 
routine,  and  my  time  will  be  divided  be- 
tween the  laboratory  and  the  office. 

There  are  other  fields  in  bacteriology 
which  I  have  not  mentioned,  but  which 
are  likewise  attractive.  Among  these 
may  be  cited  the  large  field  of  prophy- 
lactics— the  vaccines,  antitoxins,  and 
different  kinds  of  serum  used  to  cure 
some  diseases  and  to  immunize  against 
others.  Recently  an  invitation  came  to 
me  to  fill  the  position  of  head  of  the 
Bacterial  Vaccine  Department  of  a  large 
commercial  manufacturing  company  in 
the  middle  western  part  of  the  country. 
I  did  not  accept  it  because  I  am  person- 
ally more  attached  to  public  health 
work  than  to  commercial  enterprises. 
At  another  time  I  was  invited  to  take 
up  the  production  of  one  of  the  arti- 
ficially soured  milks,  such  as  go  popu- 
larly under  the  names  of  lactone  and 
lactab  and  lactobacilline,  the  various 
kinds  of  buttermilks,  and  so  on. 

Thus  you  see  that  bacteriology  opens 
a  field  of  various  opportunities — even 
many  more  than  I  have  mentioned. 
The  public  is  realising  more  than  ever 
before  that  some  bacteria  are  healthful 
and  some  are  harmful,  and  that  it  re- 
quires a  bacteriologist  to  decide  which 
are  our  friends  and  which  are  our  foes. 

In  the  future,  we  can  hope  to  live 
longer,  because  specialists  are  working 
on  this  ver\^  problem  of  saving  and  pre- 
serving health.  The  health  depart- 
ments are  cleaning  up  our  cities  and 
towns  and  discovering  and  preventing 
the  spread  of  diseases.  The  manufactur- 
ing concerns  are  producing  vaccines  and 
similar  cures.  And  certain  milk  labora- 
tories are  providing  the  various  kinds  of 
buttermilk,  which  are  so  much  in  de- 
mand for  building  up  our  constitutions. 
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BY  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Dr,  Holmes  is  the  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian)  of 
New  York  City.  This  article  is  the  outcome  of  a  sermon  on  miracles  recently 
preached  before  his  New  York  congregation.  The  subject,  "The  Angels  of  Mons" 
and  the  other  alleged  supernatural  events  of  the  European  battlefield,  is  arousing  a 
widespread  interest  especially  in  religious  circles.  In  this  article  Dr,  Holmes  pre- 
sents a  rationalistic  or  scientific  exposition  of  these  events  In  an  early  issue  of 
The  Bookman  Rev,  Joseph  H.  McMahon,  rector  of  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
(Roman  Catholic)  of  New  York  City,  will  discuss  this  subject  from  another  point 
of  view.  While  recommending  these  articles  as  the  sincere  ivork  of  scholarly  and 
distinguished  men  The  Bookman  does  not  stand  sponsor  for  the  opinions  expressed 
therein. 


Ever  since  the  Higher  Criticism  be- 
came a  factor  in  religious  thought  it 
has  been  the  wish  of  theologians,  histo- 
rians, and  Biblical  students  generally, 
that  a  new  age  of  miracles  might,  by 
some  belated  miracle  itself,  dawn  upon 
the  world.  In  modern  times  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  miraculous  have  practi- 
cally disappeared,  with  the  result  that 
the  study  of  these  alleged  events  is  as 
difficult  as  the  similar  study  of  ex- 
tinct forms  of  animal  and  vegetable  life. 
What  we  need,  say  the  scientists,  is  a 
reappearance  of  the  miraculous  in  na- 
ture, or  a  recrudesence  in  the  human 
mind  of  a  belief  in  the  miraculous. 
Then  could  we  study  the  facts  involved 
at  first-hand,  and  come  to  an  under- 
standing perhaps  of  all  that  is  reported 
to  have  taken  place  in  this  peculiar  field 
of  history. 

Rumours  which  have  for  months, 
now,  been  drifting  to  us  from  across  the 
seas,  would  seem  to  indicate  that  at  last, 
after  years  of  waiting,  the  hoped-for 
new  age  of  miracles  has  arrived.  From 
Russia  comes  the  assertion  that  angels, 
clothed  in  white  and  crowned  with  gold, 
have  been  seen  leading  the  host  of  the 
Czar  into  battle.  From  "somewhere  in 
France"  comes  more  than  one  report 
that  Jean  d*Arc  has  revealed  herself  to 
French  officers,  and  guarded  them  upon 
the    field    of   honour.      From    England 


comes  the  thrilling  story  that  the  drum 
of  Sir  Francis  Drake,  reported  to  sound 
whenever  **merrie  England"  is  in  dire 
peril,  has  again  and  again  sent  its  mystic 
roll  of  thunder  across  the  plains  of  De- 
von. Unique,  however,  among  all  the 
narratives  of  the  miraculous,  for  its 
poetic  beauty  as  well  as  its  alleged  au- 
thenticity, is  the  wondrous  tale  of  the 
Shining  Bowmen  of  Mons.  It  was  dur- 
ing the  Retreat  of  the  Eighty  Thousand, 
so  we  are  told,  that  an  English 
**Tommy,"  hard  pressed  by  the  Prussian 
hosts,  bethought  himself  by  chance  of  a 
rude  figure  of  St.  George  and  its  accom- 
panying motto,  Adsit  Angles  Sanctus 
Georgius,  which  he  had  once  seen  on 
the  plates  of  a  London  resaurant. 
Thinking  that  now  was  the  time,  if 
ever,  for  the  Saint  to  protect  his  wor- 
shippers, this  soldier  offered  up  the  Latin 
prayer  as  he  vigourously  worked  his 
musket — and  lo,  the  miracle!  Suddenly 
upon  the  field  of  battle,  between  the 
Germans  and  the  English,  appeared  a 
host  of  bowmen,  ghostly  warriors  from 
the  ancient  field  of  Agincourt  close  by. 
Loud  above  the  roar  of  rifles  and  of  can- 
non sounded  the  shout,  like  thunder  in 
the  skies,  "St.  George  for  England." 
And  the  hosts  of  Germans,  like  clouds 
before  the  sun,  were  scattered,  and  the 
English  army  saved.  Curious  confirma- 
tions of  this  occurrence  have  appeared. 
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Hundreds  of  men  and  women  have 
talked  with  soldiers  who  witnessed  the 
phenomenon.  Germany  has  reported 
that  her  soldiers  returned  from  Mons 
with  strange  tales  of  regiments  de- 
stroyed as  by  a  blast  of  wind,  and  of 
cavalry  routed  in  madness  as  by  some 
nameless  terror.  The  hard,  sober  fact 
seems  to  be  asserted  that  the  Engh'sh 
could  not  have  escaped  the  Prussian 
flood  without  some  such  divine  interven- 
tion as  this  which  is  alleged.  And  so  in 
England  is  the  tale  believed,  and 
through  it  a  new  belief  in  the  miracu- 
lous commended  unto  men. 

That  this  story,  and  similar  stories, 
are  beautiful,  and  have  a  certain  spirit- 
ual significance  of  great  value,  is  evi- 
dent. But  that  the  miracle  of  Mons, 
or  any  other  miracle  of  the  Great  War, 
actually  took  place  as  reported,  will 
probably  be  believed  by  few  outside  the 
area,  and  thus  remote  from  the  extraor- 
dinary psychological  influences,  of  the 
conflict.  When  we  ask  ourselves,  how- 
ever, why  we  disbelieve  these  tales,  we 
must  admit  at  the  outset  that  it  is  not  be- 
cause of  anything  inherently  impossible 
in  the  elements  involved.  There  is  no 
such  thing,  indeed,  as  an  impossibility, 
except  an  open  contradiction  in  terms, 
such  as  a  "round  square,"  or  an  "inter- 
section of  parallel  lines."  Anything  that 
can  be  predicated  in  thought  must  be  re- 
garded as  possible,  however  improbable. 
As  Thomas  Huxley  points  out  in  his  es- 
say on  Possibilities  and  Impossibilities 
(1891),  a  man  walking  on  water  can- 
not be  regarded  as  an  impossibility,  for 
the  reason  that  "the  idea  of  the  subject 
is  not  contradictory  of  that  in  the  predi- 
cate. Naturalists  are  familiar  with  in- 
sects which  walk  on  water,  and  imagina- 
tion has  no  more  difficulty  in  putting  a 
man  in  place  of  the  insect  than  it  has  in 
giving  a  man  some  of  the  attributes  of 
a  bird,  and  making  an  angel  of  him. 
.  .  .  Undoubtedly,"  continues  Hux- 
ley, "there  are  very  strong  physical  and 
biological  arguments  for  thinking  it  ex- 
tremely improbable  that  a  man  could 
be  supported  on  the  surface  of  the  water 
as  the  insect  is  .    .    .  and  consequently 


that  this  act  is  truly  'impossible'  for  him* 
But  it  is  sufficiently  obvious,  not  only 
that  we  are  at  the  beginning  of  our 
knowledge  of  nature,  instead  of  having 
arrived  at  the  end  of  it,  but  that  the 
limitation  of  our  faculties  are  such  that 
we  never  can  be  in  a  position  to  set 
bounds  to  the  possibilities  of  nature." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  so  true 
is  it  that  there  are  no  natural  impossi- 
bilities, even  though  there  may  be  logical 
ones,  that  we  readily  believe  any  story, 
no  matter  how  preposterous,  which 
comes  to  us  with  the  backing  of  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  right  kind.  Nothing 
could  have  seemed  more  "impossible"  a 
few  years  ago  than  the  transmutation  of 
chemical  elements;  for  if  any  scientific 
doctrine  was  universally  accepted  as 
proven,  it  was  that  of  the  atomic  theory 
of  matter.  And  yet  when  Sir  Willian* 
Ramsay  and  Mr.  Soddy,  in  June,  1903, 
announced  that  the  new  element  radium 
has  been  transmuted  by  them  into  the 
familiar  element  helium — or,  to  put  it 
more  accurately,  that  a  certain  radium 
emanation  had  decayed,  or  become 
changed,  into  helium — ever>'body  be- 
lieved that  the  "impossible"  had  be- 
come "possible."  And  this  for  the  rea- 
son that  Ramsay's  name  was  one  to  con- 
jure with,  and  evidence  of  his  discovery 
was  offered  along  with  his  statement! 
So  with  the  announcement  in  the  news- 
papers a  few  months  ago  that  men  in 
New  York  had  talked  with  men  in  Paris 
without  any  other  means  of  communica- 
tion between  the  two  cities  than  the  at- 
mosphere. It  sounded  like  a  romance 
of  Jules  Verne — and  yet  everybody  be- 
lieved because  of  the  character  of  the 
men  who  vouched  for  the  achievement, 
and  the  evidence  which  they  presented 
for  examination  at  both  ends  of  the  wire- 
less telephone.  So  also — to  cite  an  in- 
stance "not  proven" — with  the  familiar 
phenomena  of  so-called  psychical  re- 
search. Most  of  us  are  not  ready  to  be- 
lieve that  the  dead  can  communicate 
with  the  living.  But  our  scepticism  in 
this  case  is  founded  upon  the  assertion 
not  that  such  communication  is  a  priori 
"impossible,"  but  that  so  far,  conclusive 
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evidence  is  lacking.  Nothing  is  in  itself 
"impossible.**  Think  of  the  most  as- 
tounding phenomenon  imaginable,  and 
then  ask  yourself  if  you  would  not  be- 
lieve it,  if  it  were  vouched  for  by  re- 
sponsible scientists  and  supported  by  ade- 
quate evidence!  Let  the  right  men  give 
the  right  evidence  in  suflScient  amount, 
and  belief  becomes  upon  the  instant  ob- 
ligatory. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  that  there  is  any- 
thing inherently  impossible  about  these 
miraculous  tales  from  European  battle- 
fields, that  we  are  reluctant  to  accept 
them.  Nothing  in  the  miracle  of  Mons, 
for  example,  is  one-half  so  hard  to  be- 
lieve— other  things  being  equal — as  the 
wireless  telephone  conversation  across 
the  Atlantic.  But  we  affirm  in  the  lat- 
ter case,  and  deny  in  the  former,  because 
the  one  is  accompanied  by  evidence  and 
the  other  is  not.  No  name  of  any 
weight  has  yet  attached  itself  to  the  tales 
of  angels  in  Russia  and  phantom  Jean 
d*Arcs  in  France.  The  story  of  Drake's 
drum  is  at  the  best  a  legend  of  the  coun- 
try-side. And  as  for  the  Bowmen  of 
St.  George,  the  most  careful  investiga- 
tion has  yet  to  produce  one  "Tommy," 
sound  in  mind  and  body,  who  will  tes- 
tify to  having  seen  the  shining  host. 
The  evidence  is  third-,  or  at  the  best 
second-hand.  And,  as  chance  will  have 
it,  this  loveliest  of  all  the  tales  of  miracle 
is  explained  by  a  non-miraculous  story 
of  its  origin,  for  which  the  evidence  is 
abundant.  What  actually  happened,  as 
we  now  know,  is  this — a  newspaperman 
of  London,  Arthur  Machen  by  name,  on 
the  last  Sunday  of  August,  19 14,  read 
in  The  Weekly  Despatch  the  terrible 
account  of  the  retreat  of  the  English 
army  from  Mons.  Deeply  moved,  he 
conceived  and  wrote  the  story  of  the 
Bowmen,  and  published  it  in  The  Even- 
ing News  of  September  29.  "It  has 
been  murmured  and  hinted  and  sug- 
gested and  whispered  in  all  sorts  of 
quarters,"  says  Mr.  Machen,  "that  be- 
fore I  wrote  the  tale  I  had  heard  some- 
thing. .  .  .  This  was  not  the  case." 
The  story  was  purely  imaginative,  and 
his  own.    Caught  up  by  the  excited  pub- 


lic mind,  however,  it  was  transformed 
into  an  actual  occurrence  in  France — 
and  a  full-blown  miracle,  of  rarest 
beauty,  was  given  to  the  world. 

Here,  then,  is  the  new  age  of  miracle, 
for  which  our  scientists  and  historians 
have  for  so  long  been  looking;  and  here 
is  the  moral,  profoundly  illuminating, 
which  it  teaches  of  this  whole  perplex- 
ing question  of  the  miraculous. 

First  of  all  are  we  made  to  see  why 
it  is  that,  in  a  period  dominated  by  the 
scientific  point  of  view  and  method,  all 
so-called  miracles,  even  those  most 
closely  associated  with  the  sanctities  of 
religious  faith,  have  fallen  under  sus- 
picion or  been  out-and-out  rejected  as 
unbelievable.  On  the  surface,  we  are 
liable  to  speak  of  such  an  Old  Testa- 
ment miracle  as  Elisha's  floating  ax-head 
or  such  a  New  Testament  miracle  as 
Jesus*s  feeding  of  the  five  thousand,  as 
impossible  and  therefore  incredible. 
But  a  more  careful  examination  of  the 
problem,  especially  in  the  light  of  such 
contemporary  reports  as  these  which  we 
have  just  been  considering,  shows  that 
at  bottom  our  scepticism  is  based  on 
sheer  lack  of  evidence.  The  case  be- 
comes entirely  clear  when  we  consider 
the  Protestant  attitude  toward  the  so- 
called  ecclesiastical  miracles,  the  deeds 
of  wonder  piously  attributed  by  Roman- 
ists to  the  saints  and  martyrs  of  the 
church.  Innumerable  stories  of  this 
kind,  attested  by  witnesses  of  good  re- 
pute, have  come  down  to  us  from  the 
annals  of  the  Middle  Ages.  Take,  for 
example,  the  History  of  the  Translation 
of  the  Blessed  Martyrs  of  Christ,  S.S. 
Marcellinus  and  Petrus,  wherein  is  de- 
scribed the  bleeding  of  the  relics  of  these 
two  ecclesiastical  worthies,  and  the  mar- 
velous cures  which  they  effected.  This 
story  was  written  by  no  less  a  man  than 
Eginhard,  the  friend  and  counselor  of 
Charlemagne,  and  the  leading  scholar  of 
his  day,  vouched  for  by  him,  and  authen- 
ticated by  numerous  witnesses  cited  care- 
fully by  name.  The  evidence  in  this 
case  is  abundant,  and  of  good  quality. 
But  we  doubt  the  miracles  all  the  same, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  the  evidence 
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IS  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
weight  of  probability  against  it.  Other 
explanations,  based  on  the  superstitious 
character  of  the  age,  and  near  akin  to 
the  facts  behind  the  tale  of  the  Bow- 
men of  Mons,  are  too  apparent  to  be 
disregarded.  Our  attitude  toward  this 
whole  mass  of  ecclesiastical  miracles  is 
that  of  Hume  in  his  familiary  Inquiry, 
where  he  declares:  "There  is  not  to  be 
found,  in  all  history,  any  miracle  at- 
tested by  a  sufficient  number  of  men,  of 
such  unquestioned  goodness,  education 
and  learning,  as  to  secure  us  against  all 
delusion  in  themselves;  of  such  un- 
doubted integrity  as  to  place  them  be- 
yond all  suspicion  of  any  design  to  de- 
ceive others;  of  such  credit  and  reputa- 
tion in  the  eyes  of  mankind  as  to  have 
a  great  deal  to  lose  in  case  of  their  being 
detected  in  any  falsehood ;  in  such  a 
public  manner,  and  in  so  celebrated  a 
part  of  the  world,  as  to  render  the  de- 
tection unavoidable;  all  which  circum- 
stances are  requisite  to  give  us  a  full  as- 
surance in  the  testimony  of  men." 
These  principles,  let  it  be  noted,  apply 
as  much  to  Biblical  as  to  ecclesiastical 
miracles.  Indeed,  as  regards  this  deci- 
sive matter  of  evidence,  it  is  easy  to  be- 
lieve the  latter  as  contrasted  with  the 
former.  There  is  scarcely  a  Catholic 
saint  who  has  not  better  evidence  for  his 
miracle  than  any  prophet  or  apostle. 
To  refuse  to  accept  the  miracles  of  St. 
Francis,  for  example,  and  accept  with- 
out question  the  miracles  of  Elisha  or 
of  Peter,  is,  from  the  view-point  of  ra- 
tionality, absurd.  If  we  reject  the  one 
group,  we  certainly  must  reject  the 
other — which  means  that  we  must,  as 
reasonable  beings,  reject  all,  as  "not 
proven" ! 

Secondly,  these  amazing  phenomena 
of  our  time  give  us  knowledge,  long  de- 
sired, of  how  myths  and  miracles  origi- 
nate. It  is  the  Great  War  which  has 
produced  these  stories.  Now,  from  the 
psychological  point  of  view,  the  one  out- 
standing fact  about  the  European  strug- 
gle is  that  millions  of  ignorant  and  su- 
perstitious people  in  France,  Russia  and 
Austria  have  been  suddenly  caught  up 


out  of  the  familiar  humdrum  routine  of 
life,  and  are  daily  and  nightly  shaken  by 
the  most  acute  sensations,  running  all 
the  way  from  ecstatic  joy  to  abysmal  de- 
spair, that  the  human  heart  can  know. 
It  is  pre-eminently  an  age  of  emotion, 
which  means  an  age  of  superstition, 
which  means  in  turn  an  age  in  which 
anything  will  be  believed  which  can  sat- 
isfy the  craving  of  the  soul  for  reassur- 
ance. Certain  cataclysmic  events  in  the 
outer  world,  reflected  by  certain  pro- 
found emotions  in  the  inner  world,  com- 
bine to  give  us,  for  the  first  time  in 
modern  history,  an  era  of  the  miracu-' 
lous.  And,  behold,  there  is  revealed  to 
us  the  secret  of  all  those  other  eras  of 
the  miraculous  which  have  been  since 
the  world  began!  Let  some  war  en- 
gulf a  nation,  let  some  Messianic  or 
eschatological  dream  obsess  a  people,  let 
some  stupendous  personality  capture  the 
imagination  of  men's  minds — and  the 
miracle  is  an  inevitable  result.  There 
is  nothing  extraordinary  about  the  mir- 
acles of  Jesus,  for  example — and  noth- 
ing baffling,  therefore,  in  the  matter  of 
their  explanation.  They  were  as  nat- 
ural a  product  of  the  age  and  place  in 
which  he  lived,  and  of  the  spiritual  in- 
fluence which  he  exerted,  as  the  lilies  of 
the  fields  of  Palestine.  The  extraordi- 
nary and  therefore  inexplicable  thing 
would  have  been  the  appearance  and 
work  of  Jesus  without  this  accompani- 
ment of  the  miraculous.  Once  come  to 
understand  that  a  miracle,  at  certain 
times  and  under  certain  conditions,  is 
as  natural  psychologically  as  it  is  unnat- 
ural physically,  and  all  becomes  as  plain 
as  day! 

Lastly,  our  new  age  of  miracles  serves 
to  show  to  us  the  worth — or,  as  I 
should  prefer  to  put  it,  the  worthless- 
ness — of  miracles  from  the  ethical  or 
spiritual  point  of  view.  The  retreat 
from  Mons  was  a  marvelous  achieve- 
ment— it  is  not  surprising  perhaps  that 
men  have  had  resort  to  ghostly  war- 
riors, to  explain  the  escape  of  the  Eng- 
lish army.  But  is  such  explanation 
really  essential?  Is  it  even  commenda- 
tory of   the   British   soldier?     Do  we 
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need  a  wonder  tale  to  explain  the  hero- 
ism of  England's  fighting  men  upon  the 
field  of  battle?  Have  not  centuries  of 
history  taught  us  that  "Tommy  Atkins" 
is  an  incomparable  fighter;  and  is  not 
this  one  fact  all  we  need  to  explain  what 
he  did  in  the  retreat  from  Mons?  The 
story  of  the  Bowmen,  beautiful  as  it  is, 
involves  in  the  last  analysis  a  lessening 
rather  than  a  heightening  of  English 
glory.  For  to  believe  that  these  men 
fought  and  died  and  saved  the  army 
without  other  help  than  that  of  their 
own  stout  hearts,  is  the  greatest  tribute 
that  one  can  pay  them. 

And  so  with  the  miraculous  always! 
Jesus  is  the  supreme  example.  I  want 
no  tales  of  stilled  tempests  or  fed  mul- 
titudes to  teach  me  of  the  wonder  of 
the  Nazarene.  I  believe  him  to  be  the 
greatest  figure  in  history — the  noblest 
man  and  wisest  teacher  of  whom  the 
world  has  knowledge.  And  all  suffi- 
cient as  evidence  of  his  supremacy  are 


the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  two  com- 
mandments of  the  Law,  the  parable  of 
the  Good  Samaritan,  and  the  prophecy 
of  the  Last  Judgment.  Jesus  may  or 
may  not  have  been  born  of  a  Virgin,  he 
may  or  may  not  have  raised  Lazarus,  he 
may  or  may  not  have  rent  his  tomb — 
these  matters  are  beside  the  point.  The 
one  great  fact  is  his  revelation  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  God — and  this  is 
found  in  the  essential  man  himself. 
There  was  a  time  when  we  believed  in 
Jesus  because  we  first  believed  in  the 
miracles  he  is  supposed  to  have  per- 
formed. To-day  we  believe  in  the  mir- 
acles, if  at  all,  because  we  first  believe 
in  Jesus! 

Belief  in  miracles  in  its  essence,  after 
all,  is  only  distrust — distrust  of  man's 
capacity  for  the  best  and  highest.  In- 
difference to,  or  disbelief  in,  miracles, 
is  only  faith — faith  in  man  as  the  child 
of  God  and  the  builder  of  his  heavenly 
kingdom  upon  earth. 
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"the  real  adventure" 

Every  now  and  then  comes  a  novel 
which  we  are  told  by  publishers  or  crit- 
ics is  a  "human  document."  But  Mr. 
Webster's  new  story  is  a  social  docu- 
ment.    For  it  is  concerned  with  a  prob- 
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lem  of  modern  life  that  has  wide  and 
deep  significance  for  the  whole  social 
body.  Nevertheless,  he  has  piade  it  so 
entirely  the  individual,  personal  problem 
of  his  two  chief  characters  that  it  is 
hardly  fair  to  call  it  a  "document"  of 
any  kind.  I  do  not  know  anywhere  in 
recent  fiction  two  characters  having 
more  in  them  of  the  vital,  worth-while 
stuff  of  which  life  is  made  than  his  Rose 
and  Rodney  Aldrich. 

This  is  the  stage  which  Mr.  Webster 
sets  for  his  drama  whose  scenes,  by  the 
way,  take  place  mainly  in  Chicago,  but 
are  switched  toward  the  last  to  New 
York,  with  an  interlude  spent  with  a 
theatrical  company  on  a  tour  of  small 
cities  in  the  middle  west.  A  young  man 
of  inherited  wealth  and  social  position, 
Rodney  Aldrich,  with  a  big,  free,  breezy 
capaciousness  of  mind  and  nature,  pos- 
sessing ability  of  a  high  order  and  loving 
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work  because  he  likes  to  feel  his  mind 
biting   on    hard    problems,    meets    acci- 
dentally   a   girl   of   strong   nature   and 
marked   personality,   a   student   in   Chi- 
cago University,  and  after  a  short  whirl- 
wind courtship  they  are  married.    They 
are  very  much  and  rapturously  in  love 
with   each  other  and   Rose  for   a  time 
takes  undiluted  pleasure  in   the  luxury 
and  the  beauty  and  the  new  social  inter- 
ests with  which  he  surrounds  her.    But 
she  is  as  vital  and  as  energetic  as  her  hus- 
band, and,  like  him,  she  feels  the  need 
of  seizing  upon  something  hard  and  re- 
sisting  and  wresting  results  out  of   it. 
It   is  not  long  until  her  .energies  and 
abilities  vaguely  but  insistently  stir  and 
clamour  within  her  to  be  used.   Her  hus- 
band  has  both  love  and  work   to  live 
upon    and    she    has    only    love.      She 
searches  her  environment,  makes  tenta- 
tive exploring  efforts  this  way  and  that 
trying  to  find  out  what  it  is  she  wants, 
what  is  wrong  and  how  it  can  be  made 
right.      Then    she    looks    forward    to 
motherhood  as  the  job  which  will  ab- 
sorb her  energies  and   fulfill  her   life. 
But  when  her  babies  come — she  bears 
twins — every  one  insists  they  must  have 
expert  care,  she  is  not  allowed  even  to 
nourish    them    from    her    body   because 
there  are  two,  and  she  faces  once  more 
a  life  that  is  nothing  but  cushions  and 
solicitous  care  and  love.     So  presently 
she  decides  that  she  must  leave  Rodney 
because  they  love  each  other  so  much 
that  their  love  is  ruining  both  their  lives. 
If  she  goes  away  alone  and,  quite  un- 
aided, proves  that  she  has  the  stuff  in  her 
nature  to  build  a  life  for  herself,  earn 
her  living  and  express  her  own  individ- 
uality,  then,  she  believes,   they  can  be 
friends  and  companions  and  lovers,  in- 
stead of  merely  lovers.     What  she  does 
makes    a    long    and    interesting    story. 
When  she  has  succeeded  and  they  are 
trying  to  figure  out  how  their  new  rela- 
tion can  be  squared  with  every-day  life 
and  what  it  will  mean  for  them   they 
discover  that  in  this  new  aspect  of  things 
they  are  facing  "the  real  adventure"  and 
that  the  only  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to 
go  ahead  and  see  what  happens. 


The  story  is  a  very  long  one,  nearly 
six  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  It 
has  an  immense  number  of  characters  of 
varied  stations  and  occupations,  and 
they  all  talk  a  great  deal,  but  always  in- 
terestingly and  characteristically,  about 
vital  matters  in  the  personal  relations  of 
life.  The  book  is  full  of  meat  from  be- 
ginning to  end,  not  only  as  concern's  the 
big,  significant  issue  between  Rose  and 
Rodney,  but  about  the  personal  problems 
of  almost  every  one  of  its  people.  These 
are  all  matters  of  consequence  in  the 
general  life  of  society,  but  into  each  one 
the  author  has  put  so  much  of  the  rich 
blood  of  personality  that  they  cease  to 
be  general  problems  and  become  like  the 
discussing  and  gossiping  we  all  of  u»  like 
to  do  over  the  lives  and  characters  and 
problems  of  our  friends. 

The  story  is  so  real  and  so  vivid,  and 
at  the  same  time,  because  it  works  out 
so  understandingly  a  puzzling  problem 
of  the  changing  times  and  shows  it  to 
be  inherently  a  personal  and  not  a  gen- 
eral problem,  it  is  so  solid  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  study  of  our  social  life  that 
one  regrets  the  impossibility  of  saying 
pleasant  things  about  the  manner  of  its 
writing.  For  the  style  is  verbose  and 
slovenly,  lacking  in  distinction  and  often 
even  in  dignity.  The  author's  one-time 
co-worker,  Samuel  Merwin,  writes  a  lit- 
tle appreciation  in  which  he  points  with 
pride  to  Mr.  Webster's  style  as  a  note- 
worthy achievement  for  a  man  who  dic- 
tates all  his  work.  Well,  it  is  just  tfie 
kind  of  style  that  most  writers  fall  into 
who  work  by  dictation. 

"life  and  gabriella" 

The  very  attractive  heroine  of  Miss 
Glasgow *s  new  novel  is  the  converse  of 
the  Virginia  with  whom  her  last  story 
dealt.  Comparison  of  her  with  the 
heroines  respectively  of  Mr.  Web- 
ster's The  Real  Adventure  and  Mr. 
Hughes's  Clipped  fVings  is  interest- 
ing as  showing  steps  of  the  journey  upon 
which  the  woman  of  to-day  has  set  her 
feet.  The  distance  measured  between 
the  two  women  of  Miss  Glasgow's  suc- 
cessive novels  is  very  considerable.     In 
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an  interview  the  novelist  lately  said  that 
originally  her  plan  was  to  write  three 
feminine  biographies  that  would  show 
the  relations  of  individuals  to  the  facts 
of  their  lives  and  the  way  in  which  they 
react  to  the  situations  which  their  lives 
evolve.  "Virginia,"  she  said,  "was  the 
passive  and  helpless  victim  of  the  ideal 
of  feminine  self-sacrifice.  The  circum- 
stances of  her  life  first  moulded  and 
then  dominated  her.  Gabriella  is  the 
product  of  the  same  school,  but  instead 
of  being  used  by  circumstances,  she  uses 
them  to  create  her  own  destiny."  Miss 
Glasgow  added  the  interesting  in- 
formation that,  if  she  decides  to 
write  the  third  book  in  a  trilogy  of 
American  womanhood  it  will  deal  with 
"a  woman  who  faces  her  world  with 
the  weapons  of  indirect  influence  or 
subtlety." 

In  part,  as  between  Gabriella  and 
Virginia,  the  contrasting  ways  in  which 
they  face  life  is,  as  their  author  points 
out,  a  matter  of  temperament.  But  the 
difference  is  also  due  in  part  to  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  times.  Would  Gabriella 
have  had  enough  "courage"  for  a 
"story"  to  be  written  about  it  if  she 
had  been  born  twenty  years  earlier? 
We  first  see  her,  in  her  young  woman- 
hood, in  her  Richmond  home,  striving 
to  help  her  mother  make  both  ends  of 
the  meagre  family  income  meet  while 
they  grip  the  faded  ends  and  shreds  of 
the  gentility  which  had  once  been  theirs. 
Already  she  shows  the  ability,  the  en- 
ergy, the  common  sense  which  are,  not 
very  much  later,  to  enable  her  to  res- 
cue her  Ufc  from  defeat  and  disaster. 
Most  admirable  is  the  art  with  which 
Miss  Glasgow  catches  the  social  atmos- 
phere and  puts  it,  living  and  colourful, 
into  these  pages.  She  has  never  done 
finer,  truer  work  than  these  delicate, 
firm  strokes  with  which  she  paints  the 
life  of  Gabriella  and  her  family  and 
friends,  with  humour  and  pathos  and 
sympathy  and  with  such  vitality  and  vi- 
vacity in  the  manner  of  the  telling  as 
make  it  all  entertaining.  Then  sud- 
denly love  and  romance  sweep  down 
upon  Gabriella  and  carry  her  in  a  rosy 


cloud  to  New  York.  There  are  three 
strongly  contrasting  types  of  men,  all  of 
whom  love  Gabriella  at  one  time  or  an- 
other. Each  one  receives  much  atten- 
tion and  enlists  the  reader's  interest,  but 
of  the  three  the  husband,  George,  is  the 
most  life-like  and  convincing.  The 
Richmond  lover  is  rather  shadowy. 
True,  he  is  by  nature  a  good  deal  of  a 
jelly  fish.  But  even  a  jelly  fish  does  not 
have  to  be  vague.  0*Hara,  who  en- 
ters her  life  and  finally  dominates  her 
heart  after  she  has  conquered  circum- 
stances and  won  success,  has  the  air  of 
having  been  woven  out  of  the  author's 
brain  rather  than  observed  from  life. 
George,  the  handsome  young  husband 
with  whom  she  is  so  much  in  love,  de- 
velops into  a  drunkard  and  more  or 
less  of  a  beast.  So  Gabriella  takes  her 
two  children  and  sets  up  her  own  house- 
hold in  New  York,  determined  to  sup- 
port them  and  herself  by  means  of  hef 
needle,  her  taste  and  skill. 

Of  these  three  heroines.  Rose,  Ga* 
briella  and  Sheila,  of  Mr.  Webster's, 
Miss  Glasgow's  and  Mr.  Hughes's  nov- 
els, each  one  of  whom  meets  in  her  own 
way  the  problems  of  the  modern  woman, 
Rose  Is  the  only  one  who  is  moved  by 
her  own  Individuality  to  face  the  world, 
conquer  It  and  prove  her  right  to  live 
In  It  as  a  distinct,  respected  entity.  The 
impelling  force  dwells  in  her  own  soul. 
And  therein  she  is  typical  of  the  advance 
guard  of  the  modern  woman.  Gabr- 
ella  is  pitched  forth  by  circumstances. 
Given  such  a  life  as  wooed  Rose  she 
would  have  cuddled  down  in  it  con- 
tentedly. She  is  the  type  of  that  huge 
army  of  modern  women  who  support 
the  advance  guard,  enjoy  what  has  been 
won  and  by  their  backing,  although  it 
may  be  unintentional  and  even  uncon- 
scious, make  profitable  the  efforts  of 
those  in  the  front  line.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  both  these  heroines  used  suc- 
cessfully as  their  weapon  against  the 
world  woman's  age-long  tool,  the  nee- 
dle, Sheila  is  of  that  small  class  to 
whom  the  world  will  no  longer  permit 
the  self-sacrifice  it  would  once  have 
praised.     She  presents  an  object  lesson 
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of  the  difference  in  the  world's  attitude 
toward  women. 


"clipped  wings" 


The  right  of  the  woman  to  h*ve  her 
individual  life  is  the  theme  of  Mr. 
Hughes's  novel,  but  he  sees  a  different 
phase  of  it  from  that  which  occupies  the 
attention  of  Mr.  Webster  in  The  Real 
Adventure.  Mr.  Webster's  heroine 
might  be  any  woman  possessing  strong 
personality  and  much  native  energy. 
Mr.  Hughes's  is  a  genius  and  therefore 
he  views  the  question  not  only  in  the 
light  of  her  right  to  the  expression  of 
her  gift,  but  also  in  the  light  of  the 
public's  right  to  the  enjoyment  of  what 
she  can  give.  His  Sheila  Kemble  inher- 
its from  actor  and  actress  forebears 
grace  and  beauty,  charm  and  personality 
and  a  very  great  gift  for  the  stage.  She 
falls  in  love  with  and  marries  a  business 
man  who  wishes  to  possess  her  wholly 
and  entirely.  Nevertheless,  he  tries  to 
be  fair  and  for  a  time  she  remains  on  the 
stage  and  when  her  company  goes  on 
the  road  he  travels  with  her.  But  his 
situation  is  replete  with  humiliations 
and  boredoms  and  finally  he  refuses  to 
share  her  any  longer  with  the  public. 
She  is  his  wife  and  she  must  keep  his 
home  and  forswear  the  stage.  He  has 
his  way,  but  finally,  when  it  becomes  a 
question  of  his  will  or  of  her  broken 
heart,  he  yields  with  as  good  grace  as 
he  can  command,  and  the  story  ends 
with  Sheila  returning  to  her  place  on 
the  boards  and  in  the  hearts  of  the 
public. 

Primarily,  the  story  deals  with  the 
right  of  the  woman  of  genius  to  the 
full  expression  of  her  gift.  But  it  is 
concerned  also  with  the  attitude  of  her 
mate  toward  her  yearnings  and  strug- 
gles. Says  one  of  the  characters,  an 
actor  with  whom  Sheila  has  played : 
"The  new  husband  of  the  new  woman 
is  up  against  the  biggest  problem  of  the 
present  time  and  of  the  future;  what 
are  husbands  going  to  do  about  their 
wives'  ambitions?  What  are  wives  go- 
ing to  do  about  their  husbands'  right  to 
a  home?     Where  do  the  children  come 


in?  .  •  .  I  tell  you  the  new  wife  has 
it  all  her  own  way.  She's  venturing 
out  into  new  fields.  The  new  husband 
is  the  one  I'm  sorry  for  .  .  .  There's 
a  new  triangle  in  the  drama.  It's  not  a 
question  of  a  lover  outside;  the  third 
member  is  the  wife's  ambition." 

Mr.  Hughes  has  carried  out  this  idea 
in  the  construction  of  the  story  and,  al- 
though the  central  figure  is  Sheila  with 
her  clipped  wing  and  her  repressed 
longing  to  fly,  the  reader's  sympathy 
goes  out  also  to  her  husband.  He,  in 
the  clipping  of  her  wing,  has  merely 
obeyed  one  of  the  strongest  impulses  of 
masculine  human  nature.  He  has 
rather  a  hard  time  of  it,  this  husband, 
through  all  the  stages  of  his  experience, 
and  even  at  the  end  he  still  has  to  fight 
with  his  impelling  inner  nature.  One 
wonders  how  significant  Mr.  Hughes 
meant  to  make  the  fact  that  he  gives  up 
only  because  he  fears  his  wife  will  die 
otherwise  and  not  at  all  because  he  ad- 
mits the  freedom  he  gives  her  to  be  her 
right. 

Although  the  story  is  of  the  sort  that 
have  their  plots  made  first  and  their 
characters  evolved  to  suit  the  lines  of 
the  action,  some  of  its  people  arc 
clearly  and  vivaciously  realised,  and  Mr. 
Hughes  has  contrived  to  make  the  reader 
feel  the  charm  and  genius  of  his  hero- 
ine. 


"the  pioneers" 


The  flavour  of  the  far-away  and  the 
unaccustomed  makes  all  the  more  in- 
teresting this  story  which  parallels  some 
of  the  conditions  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted in  pioneer  fiction  of  our  own 
country.  Something  of  the  piquantly 
exotic,  indeed,  hovers  about  both  au- 
thor and  book,  for  Miss  Prichard  was 
born  in  the  Fiji  Islands  and  lived  most 
of  her  life  in  Australia,  until  she  went 
to  London  a  few  years  ago  to  take  up 
the  writer's  profession.  This  present 
book,  her  first  long  story,  won  the 
$5,000  prize  offered  by  the  London  firm 
of  Hodder  and  Stoughton  for  the  best 
novel  of  early  Australian  life.  It  is  so 
good  and  so  well  told  a  story  and  so 
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seemingly  truthful  a  picture  of  the  time 
it  depicts,  so  instinct  with  the  spirit  out 
of  which  grew  the  commonwealth  of  the 
island  continent,  that  one  feels  like  con- 
gratulating the  prize-givers  and  judges 
of  the  contest  upon  having  had  so  fine 
and  significant  a  piece  of  work  submit- 
ted to  them  rather  than  the  author  upon 
her  success. 

The  story  deals  with  the  going  of  a 
husband  and  wife  into  the  virgin  lands 
of  New  South  Wales  in  the  early  days 
of  Australian  settlement,  the  carving  of 
a  home  out  of  the  wilderness  by  heroic 
toils,  the  growth  of  the  countryside,  the 
troubles  due  to  the  presence  of  so  many 
deported  convicts,  the  era  of  lawlessness, 
and  the  evolution  of  an  orderly,  prosper- 
ous land.  But,  notwithstanding  the 
wide-ranging  theme,  the  story  is  com- 
pact and  interesting,  its  very  definite  plot 
well  worked  out  and  well  knit  together 
and  the  element  of  suspense  strong 
and  well  sustained.  All  that,  of  course, 
merely  shows  that  the  author  is  skilled 
in  the  A-B-C  of  the  art  of  fiction.  Of 
more  consequence  is  it  to  note  that  her 
story  is  unassumingly  and  naturally 
steeped  in  the  atmosphere  of  its  scene. 
It  is  as  fragrant  of  Australia  as  a  for- 
est of  gum  trees.  There  is  good  char- 
acter drawing  too  in  its  many  and  di- 
verse people.  The  dour  and  thrifty 
Scotchman  with  his  land  hunger,  who 
is  one  of  the  leading  figures,  is  a  genu- 
inely artistic  creation.  "I  have  worked 
all  my  days,  till  now,"  he  tells  his  wife 
as  they  come  to  the  end  of  their  long 
journey  by  ship  and  cart,  "without  so 
much  as  a  plot  of  sour  earth  as  big  as 
y*re  handkerchief  to  call  my  own, 
worked  for  other  men,  sweated  the  body 
and  soul  out  of  me.  And  now  this  is 
mine,  all  this  hundred  acres,  and  more 
when  Fm  ready  for  it,  and  more,  and 
more." 

Of  much  interest  and  significance  is 
Miss  Prichard's  treatment  of  the  preva- 
lence of  the  convict  in  the  early  days 
of  Australia.  It  is  a  bit  audacious  too, 
for  Australians  are  prone  to  be  sensi- 
tive upon  that  point  and  to  stress  the 
later     and     unimpeachable     migrations. 


But  she  boldly  takes  the  bull  by  the 
horns,  shows  many  of  them  purging 
themselves  of  their  sins  in  a  new  and 
kinder  land,  generously  forgetting  the 
past  of  their  fellows  and  renewing  hope 
and  social  virtues  in  the  cleansing  en- 
vironment of  fruitful  toil.  At  the  end 
the  grandmother  pioneer  says  to  the  lad 
most  of  whose  recent  ancestors  have 
been  guilty  of  some  crime:  "They  may 
talk  about  your  birthstain  by  and  by,  but 
that  will  not  trouble  you,  because  it  was 
not  this  country  that  made  the  stain. 
This  country  has  been  the  redeemer 
and  blotted  out  all  those  old  stains." 
The  spirit  and  faith  of  the  modern 
Australia  shine  out  of  her  speech  also 
when  she  says  to  him:  "There  will  be 
a  great  future  for  the  nation  that  comes^ 
of  you  and  the  boys  and  girls  like  you. 
It  will  be  a  nation  of  pioneers.  .  .  . 
You  belong  to  the  hunted,  too,  and  suf- 
fering has  taught  you.  .  .  .  You  will 
be  a  pioneer  of  paths  that  will  make  the 
world  a  better,  happier  place  for  every- 
body to  live  in." 


"MRS.  balfame" 


Mrs.  Atherton*s  new  novel  will  be 
especially  interesting,  to  those  who  fol- 
low her  work,  because  of  the  experiment 
she  has  tried  in  it.  For  her,  it  is  quite 
a  new  departure.  From  her  usual 
method  of  study  of  character  and  the 
relation  of  the  individual  to  environ- 
ment she  has  turned  to  the  uses  of  plot, 
crime  and  mystery.  The  very  first  sen- 
tence of  the  story  forecasts  the  different 
tone  in  which  it  is  written:  "Mrs.  Bal- 
fame had  made  up  her  mind  to  commit 
murder."  But,  although  the  tale  is  so 
much  given  over  to  the  weaving  of  plot 
and  the  mystification  of  the  reader, 
the  author  has  not  relinquished  entirely 
the  psychological  study  of  her  people. 
Each  one  of  them,  as  the  story  devel- 
ops, is  turned  round  and  round  for  in- 
spection of  motives  and  close  considera- 
tion of  mental  phases.  Mrs.  Balfame, 
in  particular,  is  worked  out  and  painted 
to  the  finest  detail  of  her  nature.  But, 
for  all  that,  Mrs.  Balfame  is  not  quite 
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convincing.     And  right  there  one  gets 
the  basic  weakness  of  the  story. 

Mrs.  Balfame  lives  in  a  town  tribu- 
tary to  New  York,  within  an  hour's 
ride  of  the  metropolis.  She  has  lived 
there  all  her  life  and  has  seen  the  place 
grow  from  a  crude,  uncouth  rural  com- 
munity to  a  pretty,  ambitious,  thriving 
little  city,  quite  pleased  with  itself  be- 
cause of  the  social  graces  and  amenities 
it  has  developed.  Mrs.  Balfame  has  had 
no  small  part  in  that  development  and 
is  proud  of  her  individual  progress  in 
such  things,  and  of  her  leadership  in  the 
town's  social  life.  But  her  husband  has 
remained  something  of  a  clod,  a  drink- 
ing, street-corner  politician,  who,  al- 
though he  has  made  money  and  is  pros- 
perous, is  miserly  with  his  wife.  Her 
dislike  has  grown  into  such  loathing  that 
finally  the  conviction  is  born  in  her  soul 
that  she  must  remove  him  from  the 
earth  which  he  disfigures.  She  makes 
her  plans  with  the  care  and  ingenuity 
of  a  born  criminal  and  has  everything 
ready  to  give  him  a  death-dealing 
draught  in  a  glass  of  lemonade.  But  he 
is  shot  at  his  own  gate  while  Mrs.  Bal- 
fame lurks  at  the  side  of  the  house  and 
shoots  at  a  figure  near  him,  which  she 
believes  to  be  a  burglar.  And  there- 
after the  reader's  interest  is  held  at  a 
high  pitch  as  the  following  events  keep 
him  wondering  as  to  who  killed  the  man 
and  as  to  the  identity  of  the  mysterious 
figure. 

The  story  is  ingeniously  constructed 
and  developed  with  skill.  The  reader's 
interest  will  hardly  fail  to  be  tensely 
expectant  from  the  early  pages  to  the 
unfolding  of  the  mystery.  Mrs.  Ather- 
ton  has  been  careful  of  all  the  small  de- 
tails that  make  for  the  smooth  running 
of  the  machinery  of  such  a  plot.  And 
she  has  also  developed  the  central  and 
most  important  figure,  Mrs.  Balfame, 
with  the  greatest  attention  to  her  psy- 
chology. But  she  has  failed  to  make 
convincing  the  crucial  point  in  the 
story — the  woman's  decision  to  murder 
her  husband.  The  reader  examines  her 
character  over  and  over  again,  as  it  de- 
velops, and  decides  every  time  that  she 


would  not  have  done  it,  that  she  would 
have  taken  the  open  and  easy  way  of 
divorce  instead.  But,  if  one  is  content 
to  swallow  Mrs.  Balfame  without  ado, 
he  will  find  the  story  of  how  she  tried  to 
murder  her  husband  an  interesting  and 
exciting  tale.  He  will,  however,  be  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  author  has  set 
rather  high  the  percentage  of  potential 
women  criminals  among  the  four  hun- 
dred of  a  small  town. 

"those  about  trench" 

The  whimsical  countenance  Mr. 
Lewis  has  given  to  the  title  of  his  first 
novel  is  worn  also  by  the  tale  itself,  in 
some  of  its  phases.  But,  also,  the  phi- 
losophy underneath  its  surface  is  a  fore- 
cast of  the  serious  thought  about  some 
of  the  profoundest  and  most  significant 
problems  of  human  life  which  colours 
the  minds  and  determines  the  lives  of 
several  of  its  people.  It  is,  primarily,  a 
novel  for  readers  who  are  neither  too 
cowardly  nor  too  lazy  to  think.  But  those 
who  do  not  enjoy  that  form  of  mental 
exercise  will  find  much  entertainment  in 
its  pungent  character  portrayal,  its 
laughter  provoking  dialogue  and,  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  book,  its  wild  and 
colourful  adventures  in  the  Near  East. 

The  quaint  title  comes  from  the  re- 
mark of  one  of  the  characters  that  wc 
are  what  we  are  because  those  about  us 
are  what  they  are — a  chameleon-like 
philosophy  of  character  that  one  docs 
not  need  to  take  too  seriously.  One 
gathers,  indeed,  that  the  author  had  in 
mind  not  so  much  the  immediate  en- 
vironment of  acquaintances  and  friends 
as  the  great  body  of  humanity  all 
around  us  sending  out  such  strong 
waves  of  thought  and  feeling  that  they 
influence  the  course  of  every  individuaL 
Dr.  Isham  Trench,  the  novel's  central 
figure,  is  a  Chicago  physician,  a  famous 
specialist  in  children's  diseases.  Science 
and  logic  have  led  him  down  into  those 
depths  of  despair  where  there  is  no  an- 
swer to  man's  everlasting  question:  To 
what  end?  He  measures  life  in  terms 
of  science  and  the  blank  and  mocking 
result  forces  him  to  see  in  the  living  and 
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breeding  throngs  around  him  only  the 
blind  actors  in  a  ghastly,  useless  farce 
who  would  much  better  never  have  been 
born.  Nevertheless,  he  spends  himself 
unreservedly  in  the  saving  of  the  lives 
of  children,  because  it  is  his  job. 

Around  him  is  gathered  a  group  of 
admiring  and  devoted  medical  students 
who  have  come  from  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth.  In  the  portrayal  of  these 
young  men,  of  such  varying  breed,  Mr. 
Lewis  has  done-  some  of  the  very  best 
work  of  the  story,  work  whose  superior 
in  recent  fiction  one  would  have  to  go 
far  to  find.  Among  them  is  Saadi 
Sereef,  who  says  that  he  comes  from 
Bokhara  and  tells  a  circumstantial  tale 
about  his  origin,  home,  family  and 
youth,  and  about  a  wound  in  the  back 
of  his  neck.  Saadi  is  sometimes  too  en- 
tertaining to  be  plausible.  But  that  is  a 
fault  he  shares  with  a  few  persons  one 
meets  now  and  then  in  real  life;  and 
one  easily  forgives  his  creator  this  occa- 
sional doubtful  stroke  of  the  brush  for 
the  sake  of  his  entirely  delightful  picture 
as  a  whole.  Saadi  is  a  fantastic  flame 
circling  and  leaping  against  the  sombre 
background  of  his  own  daring,  despair- 
ing convictions  and  at  last  flaring  out 
into  self-sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  a  noble 
idea.  He  is  a  remarkable  character, 
and  is  portrayed  with  a  subtlety  and  viv- 
idness worthy  of  a  long-time  practi- 
tioner of  the  fictional  art.  His  witty 
impudence,  his  calm  cynicism,  his 
readiness  for  any  situation,  his  nimble- 
ness  of  mind  and  his  complexity  of  na- 
ture engage  the  reader's  interest  from 
his  first  appearance.  That  interest  is 
rapidly  increased  by  the  suspicion  that 
his  Bokharan  tale  has  been  told  for  a 
purpose.  Who  he  really  is  becomes 
more  and  more  of  a  mystery,  and  carries 
the  reader  through  many  adventurous 
and  perilous  journeys  in  India,  Afghani- 
stan, Serbia,  and  elsewhere,  and  finally 
to  Seravejo  on  the  day  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  Austrian  Crown  Prince. 

Saadi  and  Dr.  Trench  are  alike  in 
having  been  led  by  science  and  logic  to 
the  negation  of  the  use  of  human  ex- 
istence.    And  there  is  admirable  work 


in  the  comparison  of  the  different  ways 
in  which  the  strongly  contrasted  tem- 
peraments of  the  two  men  react  against 
the  conclusion.  There  is,  indeed,  so 
much  in  the  book  that  is  unusually  ex- 
cellent and  interesting,  and  it  is  so 
striking  a  work  to  have  come  from  the 
hand  of  a  man  who  has  heretofore  writ- 
ten only  books  of  a  more  or  less  peda- 
gogical nature  that  one  somewhat  un- 
willingly points  out  how,  in  certain  re- 
spects, it  is  markedly  amateurish.  The 
women  characters,  for  instance,  lack 
reality,  convincingness,  while  some  of 
the  parts  of  the  story  are  evidently  con- 
trived for  the  working  out  of  the  pre- 
arranged plot  and  are  hammered  to- 
gether by  the  main  force  of  necessity. 

"felicity  crofton" 

Some  half  a  dozen  years  ago  a  novel 
bearing  the  curiosity  provoking  title  of 
Christopher  Hibbault,  Roadmaker,  won 
the  attention  of  the  discriminating  and 
slowly  increased  the  numbers  of  Its  ad- 
miring readers  until  now  it  has  sold  over 
forty  thousand  copies  in  this  country. 
What  its  success  has  been  in  England, 
the  land  of  its  birth,  I  do  not  know. 
But  many  American  readers  have  been 
wishing  that  its  author,  Marguerite 
Bryant,  would  write  another  such  virile, 
clear-eyed,  wide-vlsioned  story  as  was 
her  first  novel.  One  or  two  others  have 
come  from  her  pen  since  then,  but  they 
have  been  of  the  intensive  type.  They 
hav^e  studied  with  meticulous  attention 
a  square  inch  or  two  of  English  life, 
making  a  panorama  out  of  what  should 
have  been  a  miniature,  and  they  have  not 
commended  themselves  to  American  at- 
tention. 

This  new  novel,  while  it  does  not  be- 
long in  the  same  kind  of  class  as  the 
first,  is  yet  a  noteworthy  achievement. 
Its  central  character,  Mrs.  Crofton,  is  a 
woman  of  middle  age,  an  original  con- 
ception worked  out  with  exquisite  skill 
and  delicacy.  She  is  so  wholesome  and 
naive,  so  sincere  and  so  simple,  in  her 
delight  in  whatever  is  young  and  true 
and  fine  and  in  her  sympathy  with  the 
spirit  of  youth  that  one  loves  her  from 
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the  very  first  page  and  resents  the  un- 
deserved ills  which  befall  her  as  offenses 
against  the  course  of  things  as  they 
ought  to  be.  She  has  a  lovely  daughter 
in  whom,  by  proxy,  she  is  living  her 
youth  again.  And  her  comradship  with 
the  young  men  who  are  students  in  her 
brother's  school  near  the  famous  old 
city  of  Bath,  and  her  influence  over 
them,  are  depicted  with  a  sure,  skilled 
hand  that  manages  to  keep  a  current  of 
strong  interest  moving  forward  through 
it  all  toward  some  goal  of  which  the 
reader  is  just  a  little  in  doubt.  A  nota- 
ble feature  of  the  story  is  the  refined, 
clear  etcher's  touch  with  which  the  au- 
thor has  limned  the  friendship  which 
grows  between  the  heroine  and  the  man 
who  loves  and/  marries  her  daughter. 
There  is  between  them  a  perfect  sym- 
pathy and  understanding  and  a  profound 
affection,  untroubled  by  sex.  Without 
in  the  least  interfering  or  appearing  in- 
consistent with  the  book's  realism,  this 
friendship  gives  a  spiritual  quality  to  the 
narrative,  places  it  among  those  higher 
altitudes  of  life  whence  come  the  saving 


ozone  for  the  lower  plains  of  every 
day.  There  is  also  a  wonderfully  fine 
piece  of  character  work  in  the  depic- 
tion of  a  romancing,  morbid  girl,  whom 
Mrs.  Crofton  endeavors  to  protect 
from  the  consequences  of  her  wrong- 
doing. 

The  story  is,  perhaps,  rather  long  for 
its  plot,  and  the  interest  drags  a  little 
through  its  early  chapters,  quickening, 
however,  from  the  middle  onward.  Rut 
the  book's  outstanding  and  arresting  fea- 
ture is  its  heroine,  a  fine,  gallant,  brave, 
very  feminine  figure.  Although  the  usc- 
lessness  of  her  sacrifices  seems  to  make 
her  life  rather  futile,  her  serenity  over 
their  results  to  herself  and  her  invincible 
youthfulness  lift  her  above  the  ordinary 
standards  of  success  and  failure.  Com- 
pared with  Christopher  Hibbault,  Fe- 
licit y  Crofton  is  like  the  reverse  of  a 
shield.  The  former  novel  was  full  of 
the  sense  of  the  striving,  aspiring,  mod- 
ern world.  The  later  is  filled  instead 
with  a  sense  of  individual  significance 
and  of  the  high,  calm  influences  of  the 
spirit. 


THE  FOREIGN  LEGION  OF  FRENCH  LETTERS 


BY  ALBERT  SCHINZ 


Late  in  the  autumn  of  191 5  the  report 
came  of  the  unexpected  death  of  Remy 
de  Gourmont — the  only  writer  in  our 
generation  whose  style  some  had  dared 
to  compare  with  that  of  Anatole  France ; 
— and  before  the  year  was  over,  an- 
other report  telling  of  the  also  unex- 
pected death  of  Stuart  Merrill.  They 
belonged  to  the  same  literary  group. 
Stuart  Merrill  was  one  of  the  two 
Americans — the  other  was  Francis 
Viele-Griffin,  from  Norfolk,  Virginia, 
the  author  of  La  Chevauchee  de  Yeldis 
— who  contributed  their  great  share  to- 
ward the  triumph  of  the  so-called  Sym- 
bolist movement  in  France.  Merrill 
was  born  in  Hempstead,  Long  Island, 
in  1863.  He  went  to  Paris  young,  at- 
tended the  Lycee  Condorcet,  and  then. 


as  a  student  at  the  University,  he  was 
enthused  by  the  new  poetry  which 
Verlaine  «ind  Mallarme  served  as  god- 
fathers ;  in  these  days  he  edited,  together 
with  Ghil,  Quillard,  and  Mikhael,  a 
little  periodical  Le  Fou.  From  1885  to 
1889  he  returned  to  New  York  to  study 
law  at  Columbia;  but  this  was  distaste- 
ful to  him,  and  he  went  back  to  Paris, — 
to  stay.  His  first  work,  Les  Gammes, 
was  published  while  he  was  a  student 
at  Columbia,  by  Vanier,  in  Paris,  1887; 
then  came  Les  Fastes  (1891),  Petits 
poemes  d'automne  (1895);  l^^s  best- 
known  is  Les  Quatre  Saisons  (1900). 

One  of  the  special  features  of  Sym- 
bolism was  a  tendency  to  establish  as 
close  relations  as  possible  between  music 
and  poetry;  the  old  system  of  vcrsifica- 
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tion  seemed  artificial  and  too  rigid  for 
the  subtle  thoughts  of  the  new  poets; 
and  intellectualism  was  replaced  by  such 
emotionalism  as  music  was  especially  apt 
to  convey:  "De  la  musique  avant  toute 
chose,"  Verlaine  had  said.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  remark  that  both  American 
Symbolists  left  their  mark  on  French 
poetry  thanks  to  their  superior  feeling 
for  rhythm  and  harmony.  Merrill 
especially  produced  little  poems  in  which 
the  music  of  the  line  is  exquisite.  His 
is  this  clever  alliteration  with  the  let- 
ter I: 

.    .    .   Dcs  couples  amoureux  s'arretent 
£t    hument    dans    Tair    /ourd    /a    /angueur 
du  Lethe. 

His,  this  triolet  base  on  the  assonance 
of  ou  and  on  on  the  one  hand,  and  i  and 
u  on  the  other: 

La  foule  des  filles  mi-nues 
Ondule  en  la  houle  des  jours; 
Midi  divinise  des  nues, 
La   foule  des   filles   rai-nues. 
Un  hymne  aux  rimes  inconnues 
S'essore  vers  les  hauts  sejours; 
La  foule  des  filles  mi-nues 
Ondule  en  la  houle  des  jours. 

And  his,  finally,  these  dainty  quatrains: 

Par  les  nocturnes  boulingrins, 
Les  crincrins  et  les  mandolines 
Modulent  de  demi  chagrins 
Sous  la  vapeur  des  mousselines. 


FRANCIS    VIELi-GRlFFIN — AMERICAN 


STUART    MERRILL — AMERICAN 

Bleus  de  lune  au  vert  des  massifs 
Les  jets  d'eau  tintent  dans  les  vasques, 
Et  c'est  parmi  les  petits  ifs 
Comme  des  rires  sous  des  masques. 

En  poudre  et  panier  pompadour 
Et   des    roses   pourpres   aux   livres 
Les   marquises  miment   I'amour 
Avec  des  manieres  si  micvres. 

The  cases  of  the  two  Americans  are 
not  isolated.  Repeatedly  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  foreign  contributions 
to  the  Symbolist  movement  in  France. 
Out  of  the  fifty-three  poets  represented 
in  Van  Bever  et  Leautaud's  Poetes 
d'aujourd*hui,  fourteen  are  not  French, 
and  others  were  born  abroad,  or  had 
only  one  French  parent.  Of  course 
most  of  these  are  Belgians,  including 
Verhaeren  and  Maeterlinck, — but  al- 
though they  use  a  common  language, 
the  Flemish  conception  of  life  is  not  the 
French  conception.  One  is  Greek, 
Moreas;  one  Roumanian,  the  Comtesse 
de  Noailles;  one  Swiss,  H.  Spiess; — be- 
sides the  two  Americans.  Moreover, 
the  book  only  mentions  poets;  some  of 
the  most  typical  Symbolists  are  prose- 
writers,  and  among  them,  three  are 
Flemish,  Eekhoud,  Morice,  and  Lemon- 
nier;  one  a  Hollander,  Huysmans;  and 
Vigier,  Morhard,  and  Dumur  are  Swiss. 

Some  have  therefore  maintained  that 
Symbolism  was  not  a  French  movement. 
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This  is  absurd.  France  has  always  kept 
in  contact  with  other  nations;  and 
gained  by  it  because  of  her  power  of  as- 
simulating  these  extra-national  elements. 
The  Renaissance  in  France  assimilated 
Roman,  Greek,  and  Italian  influences; 
the  seventeenth  century  was  borrowing 
much  Spanish  material ;  the  eighteenth 
century  knew  Bacon,  Locke,  and  Rich- 
ardson ;  the  Romantic  movement  con- 
stantly appeals  to  Shakespeare,  Byron, 
Walter  Scott,  Goethe,  and  Schiller. 
But  who  would  maintain  that  Ronsard 


REnE   OHII,    OF   BELGIAN    DESCEl 


and  Du  Bellay,  Racine  and  LaFontaine, 
Montesquieu  and  Voltaire,  Stendhal 
and  Balzac,  Hugo  and  Vigny  are  not 
French  authors?  The  question  is 
whether  the  foreign  element  absorbs  the 
French,  or  the  French  absorbs  the  for- 
eign. What  happened  in  the  case  of 
Symbolism  was  another  illustration  of 
the  well-known  saying: 
Tout  homme  a  deux  patrien,  la  siennc  ct  puis 


France  has  simply  trained  men  of  let- 
ters as  she  trains  soldiers  in  the  Foreign 
Legion.  What  is  interesting — and  this 
is  the  explanation  of  the  misunderstand- 
ing— is  that,  this  time,  some  of  the  sol- 
diers turned  out  to  be  first  class  officers. 
It  is  a  fact  that  many  of  these  Symbol- 
ists   of    foreign    birth    actually    became 


leaders.  And  while  such  men,  as  Ver- 
laine  and  Mallarme,  H.  de  Regnier, 
Gourmont,  Laforgue,  and  Louys  will 
always  represent  the  school  in  its  most 
genuine  and  esthetic  form,  the  most 
energetic  figures,  the  great  stnigglcrs 
were  not  the  French. 

Let  us  illustrate. 

Several  of  the  little  periodicab  which 
were  started  to  back  the  novators 
founded  by  Belgians  {Jeune  Belgique, 
Jf'allonie,  La  Basoche,  and  so  forth). 

If  we  take  up  individnally  the  for- 
eigners, we  find:  That  Moreas,  the 
Greet,  author  of  Let  Syrtes,  Le  Piltrin 
Passione,  and  whom  Anatole  France 
called  the  "Ronsard  of  Symbolism," 
Avas  the  man  who  wrote  the  vigorous 
manifesto  of  the  new  school,  in  the 
Supplement  of  the  Figaro,  September 
iS,  1886;  later,  while  Symbolism  was 
at,  its  height,  this  Greek  created  the 
"Ecole  Romane"  to  carry  out  more  con- 
sistently some  of  the  principles  of  new 
poetry ;  and  then  again,  after  Symbolism 
and  Romanism  had  yielded  all  they 
could  yield,  and  while  other  poets  went 
on  merely  because  they  had  started  this 
way,  Moreas  had  enough  energy  to  go 
his  own  way,  frankly  saying:  "J'ai  aban- 
danne  le  vers  litre.  .  .  .  La  versifica- 
tion traditionelle  a  plus  de  noblesse  .  .  . 
niaii  il  janl  elre  ban  ouvrier";  and  he 
wrote  his  Iphigenie,  which  had  the  hon- 
ours of  the  Theatre  d'Orange,  and  of 
the  Comedie  Franqaise. 

Rene  Ghil,  of  Beigian  descent,  de- 
veloped to  its  limits  the  famous  Sym- 
bolist theory  of  the  interchange  of  sen- 
sations, when  others  had  not  gone  be- 
yond its  first  possibilities,  as  Rimbaud 
and  Regnicr,  He  did  this  in  his  Traite 
du  Verbe,  illustrating  especially  the  "au- 
dition coioree"  (in  which  one  calls  forth 
sensations  of  sound  by  stimulating  the 
senses  of  colour,  and  vice-versa),  under 
the  name  of  "Theorie  inslrumentiste." 

Viele-Griffin,  the  American,  was  the 
one  to  advocate  most  consistently  the 
substitution  of  rhythmical  prose  {."let 
parolet  qui  chantent  dans  mon  esprif) 
for  versification,  thus  parting  company 
with  the  poets  who  were  satisfied  to  add 
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only  a  few  more  poetical  licenses  to  those 
audiorised  by   Romanticism  a  hundred 
years  ago.    And  how  well  he  applied  his 
theories! 
Je  leur  dirai 


Et  que  le  vent  d'a 
Lui  qu'oQ  croit  triale  est  un  hymne  d'espoir; 
Je  leur  dirai 

Que  rien  a' est  triste  id,  matin  et  soil, 
Sinon  au  loio, 

Loraque  Novembre  bruit  aux  branches 
Pouiiant    les    feuilles    au    loin    dcs    sentes 
blanches. 
— EIIm  fuient,  il  les  relance 
Julqu'i  ce  qu'elles  tombent  lasaes, 
Alors  il  passe  et  rit — 
Que  rieo  o'est  Iriile  id 


I'ai 


Monotone  comme  en  sonnant  la  meme  note 
Le  beurt  dei  hachn  brandi  tout  un  jour, 
Pesaat  et  sourd. 

The  Comtesse  de  Noailles,  /he  Rou- 
manian, who  joined  the  Symbolists  on 
account  of  their  alluring  theories  on 
music,  and  their  subtle  and  vague  pan- 
theism which  agreed  so  well  with  the 
feelings  of  the  "Muse  des  jardins,"  was 
the  one  who  rejuvenated  the  school  at  a 
time  when  public  attention  threatened  to 
desert  them.  Before  Chantecler,  she 
sang  her  triumphal  Hymn  to  the  Sun: 
Ma  joie  est  un  jardin  dont  vous  etcs  la  rose, 
Enormc  loleil  d'or,  flamroc  en  cotoIIc  ^lose. 


And  so  full  of  life  is  this  woman  "qui 
s'impatiente  de  ne  point  recevoir  I'unt- 
wen  dans  son  ame"  and  she  challenges 
even  death  :  "//  faudra  vielilir  et  mourir. 
Alois  .  .  .  jeunes  hommes,  sachez  que, 
vivante,  je  fus  le  point  le  plus  sensible 
de  I'univers." 

Another  who  evolved  from  the  agnos- 
tic and  platonic  mysticism  of  most  Sym- 
bolists into  a  state  of  mind  suggestive  of 
will,  action,  and  struggle,  was  a  Swiss, 
Henry  Spiess: 


Oil  loute  I 


IS  la  chambre  close 
t  suspend  lie, 


LOUIS   DUUUK,   SWIM 


And  what  shall  we  say  of  Maeter- 
linck and  Verhaeren,  hailing  from  Flan- 
ders, both  winning  more  recognition  for 
Symbolism  outside  of  France  than  any 
of  the  French  Symbolists, — Verlaine  and 
Mallarme  not  excluded? 

Why  should  the  native  French  poets 
have  shown  on  this  occasion  so  much 
less  vitality  than  their  brothers  from 
other  countries?  The  reason  is  easy  to 
determine.  They  belonged  to  the  "Gen- 
eration of  the  siege,"  as  Camille  Mau- 
clair  expressed  it  one  day ;  they  had,  in 
their  childhood,  absorbed  all  the  sadness 
of  the  Annee  Terrible,  of  Sedan,  of  the 
siege  of  Paris,  of  the  Commune;  they 
were  a  generation  of  Hamlets,  trying  to 
understand  some  horrible  reality;  and, 
with  Bourget,  they  reflected: 
Jc  pensc  qu'aucun  but  ne  vaut  aucun  effort. 
When  they  were  in  their  twenties,  how- 
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ever,  they  did  make  an  effort,  and  suc- 
ceeded at  least  in  shaking  off  the  fatal- 
ism and  pessimism  under  which  natural- 
ism had  crushed  them;  they  formulated 
their  Symbolist  dreams  of  a  life  that 
would  be  more  worthwhile.  But  they 
did  not  yet  dare  to  believe  in  the  realisa- 
tion of  dreams:  while  these  men  who 


joined  them  from  abroad, — the  Foreign 
Legion  of  French  Letters, — who  had 
not  that  bujden  of  remembrances  to 
bear,  provided  the  impetus  and  faith. 
Now,  the  terrific  war  test,  undergone  by 
the  rising  generation,  shows  conclusively 
that  France  has  recovered  her  confidence 
in  La  France  et  erne  lie. 


BERNARD   SHAW-MUSICIAN 


BY  FLORENCE  BOYLSTON  PELO 


It  is  doubtless  true  that  it  is  princi- 
pally as  a  humourist  that  Shaw  has 
found  a  public  and  because  he  draws  our 
attention  to  problems, — to  the  infamies, 
abuses,  and  contradictions  of  the  social 
order, — not  only  with  persiflage  and 
violence,  but  also  with  merriment. 
Many  consider  him  simply  as  a  satirical 
humourist  and  are  not  aware  of  the  un- 
derlying seriousness  of  the  man's  char- 
acter or  of  his  wish  to  rouse  a  torpid 
public  by  any  and  all  means.  He  him- 
self is  the  most  paradoxical  of  his  para- 
doxes. One  of  his  biographers  states 
that,  "He  is  the  most  moral  immoralist, 
the  gravest  humourist,  and  the  most 
ascetic  denouncer  of  the  ten  command- 
ments." 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Shaw, 
widely  known  and  generally  appreciated 
throughout  Europe  as  a  dramatist,  like 
Strindberg,  has  never  been  popular  in 
France.  The  French  consider  that 
neither  of  these  men  is  artist  enough  for 
their  public.  Shaw*s  attitude  toward 
woman,  too,  is  one  that  they  cannot 
accept, — for  they  believe  that  he  has  a 
bad  opinion  of  woman,  considering  her 
simply  as  a  force  of  nature, — blind, 
stupid,  and  generally  malfaisante.  One 
of  Shaw's  French  critics  amusingly  re- 
minds us  that  while  Aristotle  may  have 
defined  man  as  a  politcal  animal,  he  did 
not  pretend,  the  gods  be  thanked,  that 
woman   was    an    animal    of    the    same 


genre.  Marriage  is  Shaw's  bete  noir. 
When  Candida,  a  play  in  which  the 
theme  is  love,  was  produced  in  Paris  it 
was  not  a  success ;  terminating  as  it  docs 
in  the  victory  of  reason  and  the  defeat 
of  love,  anyone  at  all  familiar  with  the 
French  theatre-going  world  would  read- 
ily understand  that  it  could  not  be  com- 
prehended by  them.  The  French  be- 
lieve, however,  that  his  real  talent  is 
that  of  an  essayist  and  his  famous  pref- 
aces, which  outnumber  even  those  of 
Dumas  fils  are,  in  their  opinion,  his 
masterpieces. 

But  it  is  not  as  a  playwright,  or  an 
essayist,  or  a  moralist  that  we  are  here 
to  consider  the  versatile  Shaw,  but,  as  a 
musician.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  many 
to  know  that  he  is  a  musician,  but  it  was 
music  and  painting  which  first  attracted 
him  rather  than  literary  art.  Mozart 
and  Michelangelo  counted  for  a  great 
deal  in  the  young  man's  mind  and  in  his 
opinion  to-day  Mozart  is  the  supreme 
composer.  "The  dream  of  all  musi- 
cians," he  says,  "is  to  have  the  technique 
of  Mozart,"  while  it  was  from  the  lat- 
ter that  Shaw  derived  his  idea  of  super- 
men and  superwomen.  He  says,  "I 
shall  never  forget  climbing  an  enor- 
mously high,  rickety  framework  in  com- 
pany with  Anatole  France  in  order  to 
get  a  closer  look  at  the  Delphic  Sibyl. 
We  were  close  enough  to  touch  it  with 
our  hands;  and  I  was  surprised  to  dis- 
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cover  that,  instead  of  losing,  it  gained 
impressiveness  on  nearer  view.  The 
grand,  set  face  made  a  tremendous 
impression  on  me.  For  the  first 
time  I  fully  realised  that  Michel- 
angelo was  a  grand  artist,  and  a 
great  man  as  well — because  his  very 
subject  is  a  person  of  genius.  He 
never  had  a  commonplace  subject.  His 
models  are  extraordinary  people.  They 
are  all  supermen  and  superwomen. 
Michelangelo,  you  see,  taught  mc  this 
— always  to  put  people  of  genius  in  my 
works." 

Some  one  once  asked  him  **When  did 
you  feel  inclined  to  write?"  And  he 
replied  perversely,  "I  never  felt  inclined 
to  write  any  more  than  I  felt  inclined 
to  breathe.  I  felt  inclined  to  draw — 
Michelangelo  was  my  boyish  ideal.  I 
felt  inclined  to  be  a  wicked  baritone  in 
an  opera  when  I  grew  out  of  my  earlier 
impulse  toward  piracy  and  highway  rob- 
bery." 

Shaw's  father,  it  would  seem,  was  a 
somewhat  irresolute  man  who  could  not 
be  wholly  relied  upon  to  nourish  the  life 
he  had  created.  His  mother  was  self- 
reliant  and  courageous.  She  was  a 
singer  and  her  love  of  music  brought 
her  in  contact  with  many  musical  peo- 
ple. One  of  these,  George  John  Van- 
daleur  Lee,  a  capable  teacher  of  music 
and  an  opera  conductor,  joined  the 
Shaws  in  a  cooperative  housekeeping 
plan  when  the  corn  business  which  at 
that  time  engaged  Shaw*s  father  was 
on  the  wane.  For  some  years  this  ar- 
rangement held  and  the  boy's  mind  was 
literally  steeped  in  music.  He  learned 
many  operas  by  heart  and  both  his  in- 
terest and  ambition  were  centered  in 
music. 

At  fifteen  his  career  at  school  came  to 
an  end,  and  about  this  time  Lee,  at- 
tracted to  a  larger  field  for  his  genius, 
went  to  London.  The  household  was 
broken  up,  and  soon  after  Mrs.  Shaw 
went  also  to  London  where  she  became 
a  successful  teacher  of  singing.  Shaw 
and  his  father  lived  in  Dublin  lodgings, 
and  following  his  father's  wish  the 
youth  took  a  clerkship  in  a  land  agency 


office  which,  it  is  said,  he  turned  into 
an  amateur  opera  house.  He  was  deso- 
late without  the  music  to  which  he  had 
been  so  long  accustomed  and  set  out  at 
once,  with  characteristic  energy,  to  learn 
the  piano.  Of  this  he  says,  "I  soon  ac- 
quired a  terrible  power  of  stumbling 
through  pianoforte  arrangements  and 
vocal  scores;  and  my  reward  was  that 
I  gained  penetrating  experiences  of  Vic- 
tor Hugo  and  Schiller  from  Donizetti, 
V^erdi,  and  Beethoven ;  of  the  Bible 
from  Handel;  of  Goethe  from  Schu- 
mann, of  Beaumarchais  and  Moliere 
from  Mozart  and  of  Merimee  from 
Bizet  besides  finding  in  Berlioz  an  un- 
conscious interpreter  of  Edgar  Allan 
Poe.  When  I  was  in  the  school  boy 
adventure  vein,  I  could  range  from  Vin- 
cent Wallace  to  Meyerbeer;  and  if  I 
felt  piously  and  genteelly  sentimental,  I 
who  could  not  stand  the  pictures  of  Ary 
Scheffer  or  the  genteel  suburban  senti- 
ment of  Tennyson  and  Longfellow, 
could  become  quite  maudlin  over  Men- 
delssohn and  Gounod.  And,  as  I 
searched  all  the  music  I  came  across  for 
the  sake  of  its  poetic  or  dramatic  con- 
tent, and  played  the  pages  in  which  I 
found  poetry  or  drama  over  and  over 
again,  whilst  I  never  returned  to  those 
in  which  the  music  was  trying  to  exist 
ornamentally  for  its  own  sake  and  had 
no  real  content  at  all,  it  soon  followed 
that  when  I  came  across  the  consciously 
perfect. art  work  of  the  music  dramas  of 
Wagner,  I  ran  no  risk  of  hopelessly 
misunderstanding  it  as  the  academic 
musicians  did.  Indeed  I  soon  found 
that  they  equally  misunderstood  Mozart 
and  Beethoven,  though,  having  come  to 
like  their  tunes  and  harmonies  and  to 
understand  their  mere  carpentry,  they 
pointed  out  what  they  supposed  to  be 
their  merits  with  an  erroneousness  far 
more  fatal  to  their  unfortunate  pupils 
than  the  volley  of  half-bricks  with 
which  they  greeted  Wagner  (who,  it 
must  be  confessed,  retaliated  with  a  vol- 
ley of  whole  ones  fearfully  well 
aimed)." 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Shaw  went  to 
London,   where  he   found  considerable 
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success  as  an  accompanist.  He  later  be- 
came a  music  critic, — a  post  which  he 
filled  with  vivacity,  originality,  and  suc- 
cess. 

The  years  1888  to  1894  »"  t:he  history 
of  music  represent  the  epoch  of  contro- 
versy over  Wagner — the  time  when 
everybody  was  either  Wagner  or  anti- 
Wagner.  The  academicians  were  im- 
mensely excited  over  Wagner's  tech- 
nique, complaining  that  it  was  chaotic 
and  against  all  the  rules.  The  protest- 
ing Shaw,  ever  distrustful  of  tradition, 
and  at  no  time  the  one  to  see  genius 
trammelled  by  any  "laws"  of  art,  rose 
in  defence  of  this  supreme  artist.  He 
stated  that  music  might  be  merely  deco- 
rative or  dramatic,  and  cited  that  the 
music  of  Brahms  and  of  the  French  and 
Italian  operas  is  decorative,  "a  graceful, 
symmetrical  sound-pattern  which  exists 
solely  for  the  sake  of  its  own  grace  and 
symmetry" — in  other  words,  art  for 
art's  sake,  which  Shaw  has  always 
scorned.  He  further  continued  that  it 
was  possible  to  use  music  "to  heighten 
the  expression  of  human  emotion"  and 
that  the  aim  of  modern  music  as  well  as 
modern  drama  is  to  realise  this.  Mo- 
zart started  a  reform  by  a  combination 
of  both  decorative  and  dramatic  music 
and  Wagner  "completed  the  emancipa- 
tion of  the  dramatic  musician  from  the 
laws  of  pattern  designing.  Wagner  was 
a  tone-poet  and  wanted  his  symphonic 
poems  to  express  emotions  and  their 
developments." 

In  1898  Shaw  returned  to  Wagner 
and  wrote  The  Perfect  JVagnerite, 
wherein  for  the  benefit  and  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  British  public,  he  interprets, 
somewhat  socialistically,  the  symbolism 
of  Wagner's  "Ring,"  in  which,  as  every 
one  knows,  is  clearly  depicted  the  social 
and  religious  struggle  of  modern  life. 
His  unanswerable  defence  of  the  great 
revolutionist  of  modern  music  made  him 
famous,  and  Max  Nordau,  the  most  im- 
portant of  the  academic  critics,  was 
never  heard  from  again.  Shaw  can  look 
back  now  with  delight  and  satisfaction 
on  Wagner's  ultimate  triumph,  as  he 
can  also  on  that  of  Rodin  and  of  Strauss, 


both  of  whom  he  conspicuously  cham- 
pioned. Indeed,  in  his  whole  career  as 
a  critic  he  expressed  the  most  decided 
opinions  against  the  pedantry  of  con- 
ventional schools  of  music  and  against 
all  music  which  had  method  alone  for 
its  base.  His  efforts  were  directed  to- 
ward freeing  it  from  academicism  and 
he  at  all  times  vigourously  advocated 
the  expression  of  the  individuality  of  the 
composer.  In  the  early  London  days 
Shaw  worked  some  at  composition,  and 
there  is  extant  a  musical  score  dated 
June  23,  1883,  for  one  of  Shelley's 
poems.  (Rossetti  edition,  Vol.  Ill,  p. 
107.) 

The  photograph  shown  here  is  of  a 
musical  score  in  the  autograph  of  Shaw, 
made  probably  about  1885,  now  in  the 
collection  of  Edmund  Brooks.  Shaw,  as 
we  know,  was  enormously  interested  in 
Wagner's  methods,  and  in  the  photo- 
graph, he  has  written  out  the  various 
leit-motifs  of  the  "Ring  of  the  Nib- 
lungs."  In  the  first  score  of  this  photo- 
graph we  find  the  Sword  theme  of 
Siegfried  and  the  Spear  theme;  in  the 
second  is  the  fire  theme,  and  the  Mime 
Whine  to  Siegfried;  in  the  third  the 
theme  of  Siegfried,  the  hero;  in  the 
fourth,  Siegfried's  longing  for  a  com- 
panion or  a  being  who  would  under- 
stand him,  and  the  Nothung,  the  sword 
theme  used  when  forging  the  sword; 
the  fifth  represents  the  Sieglinde  theme; 
the  sixth  is  the  love  theme  of  the  Wal- 
kiire;  and  the  seventh  and  last  the  rain- 
bow theme  of  Rhinegold.  In  the  mar- 
gins are  various  stenographic  notes  in 
the  Pitman  system,  which  when  trans- 
lated, are  found  to  represent  the  names 
of  these  various  themes. 

The  pen  drawing  of  Shaw  reproduced 
here  is  by  Joseph  Simpson.  It  would, 
in  all  probability,  be  considered  an  in- 
different likeness  by  the  sitter,  since  he 
asserts  that  Rodin  is  the  only  artist  who 
has  portrayed  him  as  he  really  is,  and 
that  the  bust  of  him  by  that  great  sculp- 
tor "is  the  living  head  of  which  I  carry 
the  model  on  my  shoulders."  He  adds, 
"Portraits  of  my  reputation  are  in  ex- 
istence, but  I  have  never  been  taken  in 
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by  my  reputation,  having  manufactured 
it  myself.  A  reputation  is  a  mask 
which  a  man  has  to  wear  just  as  he 
has  to  wear  a  coat  and  trousers;  it  is  a 
disguise  we  insist  on  as  a  point  of  de- 
cency. The  result  is  that  we  have 
hardly  any  portraits  of  men  and  women. 
Nobody  knows  what  Dickens  was  like 
or  what  Queen  Victoria  was  like, 
though  their  wardrobes  are  on  record. 
Many  people  fancy  that  they  know  their 
faces;  but  they  are  deceived.  We  know 
only   the  fashionable   mask  of  the   dis- 


tinguished novelist  and  of  the  Queen. 
And  the  mask  defies  the  camera." 

There  is  a  point  of  similarity  between 
Browning  and  Shaw,  for  both  men 
wished  to  be  artists  and  musicians  rather 
than  writers,  and  both  turned  to  litera- 
ture as  their  real  vocation  because  they 
possessed  a  natural  faculty  for  it. 
Throughout  his  career,  however,  Shaw 
has  been  devoted  to  music,  and 
still  takes  the  keenest  interest  in  it 
and  in  all  its  present  day  develop- 
ments. 


AMERICA  AND  AMERICANS  IN    RECENT 

GERMAN  FICTION 

BY  HARVEY  W.  THAYER 


It  is  now  nearly  a  century  since  Ger- 
many first  listened  to  the  story-telling 
of  James  Fenimore  Cooper.  The  spell 
of  his  genius  established  the  conception 
of  American  life  as  a  frontier  struggle 
enlivened  by  occasional  hostilities  with 
picturesque  savages, — a  conception  which 
still  persists  among  the  uninformed. 
German  novelists  soon  tried  their  hand 
at  American  stories  in  the  Leather- 
Stocking  style,  or  presented  the  inchoate 
society  of  Western  borderlands,  often 
with  understanding  or  with  humour. 
To-day  the  story  of  frontier  life,  the  In- 
dian or  Wild-West  tale,  is  largely  of  the 
penny  dreadful  type.  The  gay  covers 
with  their  lurid  scenes  brighten  the  win- 
dows of  provincial  shops  and,  for  a  few 
pfennige,  lure  the  youth  of  Germany  to 
a  Wild-West  thrill  and  incidentally  to 
a  curious  view  of  America. 

Yet  in  fiction  which  is  to  challenge 
the  attention  of  the  intelligent,  the  em- 
phasis on  wildness  of  scenery  and  adven- 
turous or  crude  standards  of  living  must 
inevitably  grow  weaker.  America  be- 
comes in  the  course  of  time  the  scene  of 
a  developing  civilisation,  offering  note- 
worthy points  of  contact  and  contrast 
with  the  old  world  which  grow  more 


subtle  with  the  increasing  stability  of 
the  new  social  order.  German  interest 
in  this  newer  America  is  a  natural  re- 
sult of  a  half  century  of  emigration; 
indeed,  it  may  be  said  that  Germany 
has  felt,  through  this  indirect  participa- 
tion, a  kind  of  proprietary  interest  in 
the  great  American  experiment.  Ameri- 
can travellers  and  returning  German- 
Americans  bring,  as  it  were,  a  consid- 
erable part  of  America  with  them  for 
the  convenient  inspection  of  those  who 
dislike  an  ocean  voyage.  Thus  with  the 
present  generation  of  novelists  we  find 
more  and  more  frequent  glimpses  of  the 
American  scene;  the  American  traveller 
or  the  German-American,  usually  clas- 
sified indiscriminately  as  American, 
grow  increasingly  prominent  among  the 
foreigners  introduced  into  the  German 
novel. 

The  temptation  to  derive  generalisa- 
tions from  the  views  of  American  life 
thus  directly  or  indirectly  presented  is 
obvious  and  in  the  main  justified.  As 
a  rule  the  German  novelist  attributes  to 
his  American  characters  those  qualities 
which  he  thinks  peculiarly  characteristic 
of  Americans.  The  American  charac- 
ters appear,  at  any  rate  in  part,  as  repre- 
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sentatives  of  a  class  and  not  as  individ- 
uals. As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  the  more 
intimate  of  our  acquaintances  appear  to 
us  primarily  as  individuals,  and  they  re- 
cede into  a  class  precisely  as  our  ac- 
qauintance  with  them  diminishes.  Most 
men  of  our  acquaintance  are  simply  a 
bundle  of  class  characteristics,  plus  an 
indefinite  amount  of  individuality  which 
varies  as  our  nearness  to  them;  we  clas- 
sify thus  the  plumbers  of  our  experience, 
the  lady  school  teachers  whom  we  may 
meet,  the  ward  politicians  with  whom 
we  may  or  may  not  have  dealings.  Thus 
it  is  with  the  incidental  American  in 
German  fiction;  he  is  first  and  foremost 
American,  and  may  or  may  not  have  in- 
teresting human  traits  of  his  own. 

Much  of  what  might  be  compiled 
from  German  novels  to  form  a  com- 
posite view  of  American  life  and  charac- 
ter, as  the  German  novelists  conceive 
them,  is  manifestly  the  product  of 
limited  observation  or  indeed  of  no  di- 
rect observation  at  all.  Comment  on  the 
external  aspect  of  the  American  or  the 
qualities  of  his  spirit  is  often  only  the 
handiwork  of  the  imagination  aided  by 
a  current  and  persistent  tradition. 
When,  for  example,  Hugo  Grob  in 
Zahn's  story,  Der  andere  IV eg,  returns 
after  three  years  in  America,  he  has 
sacrificed  his  moustache  and  wears,  "in 
accordance  with  American  fashion," 
a  pointed  goatee;  the  author's  experi- 
ence with  Americans  is  evidently  in  a 
certain  sense  symbolic  rather  than  actual. 

The  legend  of  the  American's  love  of 
money  and  his  ruthless  pursuit  of  it  has 
become  a  conviction  among  Germans, 
held  with  the  tenacity  of  a  religious 
dogma.  An  absolute  absorption  in  busi- 
ness which  blinds  to  truer  values  and 
shrivels  the  inner  life  seems  a  natural 
corollary.  The  geography  lesson  in  the 
German  school  is  the  beginning  of  this 
belief,  and  it  is  held  sacred  along  with 
the  unquestioned  verity  of  the  multipli- 
cation table. 

In  his  novel  Atlantis  Hauptmann 
lends  the  authority  of  his  name  to  this 
conception  of  American  ideals.  The 
hero's   American    experiences   begin   on 


the  steamship  which  is  bringing  hint 
hither.  The  contemptuous  opinions  of 
America  and  Americans  expressed  by  his 
fellow  passengers  form  a  kind  of  intro- 
duction to  the  personal  impressions  after 
landing.  The  inclination  not  to  take 
these  comments  seriously  because  of  their 
source  is  checked  by  the  opinions  of  the 
hero  himself  and  the  conclusions  to 
which  he  comes  before  his  visit  is  at  an 
end.  To  him  New  York  is  possessed 
by  a  veritable  insanity  of  greed,  a  "wild 
and  shameless  scuffle  for  gain,"  it  is  "an 
eternal  procession,  crawling,  dancing, 
leaping  after  the  dollar,  the  sacrosanct," 
and  all  amid  a  pandemonium  of  car- 
splitting  tumult.  That  the  topography 
of  New  York  is  at  times  somewhat  hazy, 
that  express  trains  thunder  over  an  open 
square  without  any  barrier  whatever, 
that  nearly  all  the  important  and  in- 
fluential positions  not  only  in  New  York 
but  in  the  whole  land  are  held  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Tammany  organisation,  are 
perhaps  matters  of  picturesque  inconse- 
quence, from  which  inferences  should 
not  be  drawn;  but  the  author's  general 
position  is  not  left  in  doubt. 

The  most  direct  and  comprehensive 
denunciation  of  American  hypocrisy,  ra- 
pacity, and  turpitude  is  involved  in  the 
advice  given  by  the  hero  to  the  kindly 
German  physician  at  Meriden,  who  has 
spent  years  in  America, — and  it  is  not 
to  be  supposed  that  Hauptmann  singles 
out  the  medical  profession  in  America 
for  particular  reprobation.  "The  Ameri- 
cans have  no  use  for  such  men  as  you," 
he  says,  "you  can  neither  recommend 
patent  medicines  to  them  nor  fasten  a 
poor  working-man  to  his  bed  with  little 
doses,  using  him  as  a  milch  cow,  when 
he  could  be  cured  in  a  week  with  qui- 
nine. You  have  none  of  the  characteris- 
tics which  constitute  the  nobility  of  the 
standard  American.  From  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  you  are  an  utter  fool, 
for  you  are  ready  to  sacrifice  yourself 
for  any  poor  dog.  You  must  go  baA 
to  a  land  where  the  nobility  of  intellect 
is  still  the  equal  of  any  other  kind  of 
nobih'ty.  Don't  stay  in  this  gigantic 
commercial  company,  where  art,  sciencCi 
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and  true  culture  are  for  the  time  being 
out  of  place."  The  doctor  makes  no 
effort  to  refute  this  obloquy,  though  ap- 
parently the  words  are  not  received 
without  dissent,  for  the  doctor  loved 
America  and  when  he  put  his  ear  to  the 
ground  he  heard  the  subterranean  music 
of  future  days.  Thus  the  offense  of 
to-day  is  palliated  by  the  promise  of  to- 
morrow. 

Rudolf  Herzog,  who  had  shown  some 
interest  in  America  through  the  Spanish 
war  scenes  of  his  Hanseaten,  has  de- 
voted his  latest  novel,  Das  grosse  Heim- 
weh,  entirely  to  German-American  prob- 
lems. His  conclusions  in  regard  to 
American  life  are  similar  to  Haupt- 
mann's.  The  general  framework  of  the 
story  is  formed  by  the  journey  of  a  dis- 
tinguished German  scholar  through  the 
United  States.  He  travels  enflamed 
with  the  sacredness  of  his  mission, — to 
arouse  the  Germans  to  self-assertion,  to 
the  preservation  of  the  German  heritage 
for  the  enrichment  of  American  culture ; 
he  urges  a  close  and  abiding  relation 
with  the  Germany  overseas,  and  an  uni- 
fied political  ac5tivity  which  shall  lend 
weight  to  German  efforts  here  and  may, 
in  case  of  need,  be  used  in  favour  of  the 
old  Fatherland.  The  desired  mingling 
or  amalgamation  of  the  German  ele- 
ments with  the  Anglo-American  is  sug- 
gested by  a  figure  which  is  a  variation 
of  the  familiar  melting  pot;  German 
wine  is  poured  into  Tiffany  glasses,  "the 
marriage  of  the  noblest  with  the  no- 
blest." This  symbolic  scene,  however, 
in  no  way  represents  the  content  of  the 
novel;  for  the  most  part  the  author  is 
engaged  in  advertising  the  German 
wines  and  in  finding  flaws  in  Tiffany 
glasses.  There  are  in  America,  the  wan- 
derer is  told,  only  two  classes,  those 
with  and  those  without  dollars ;  the  lat- 
ter are  recognised  by  no  one  and  are 
hardly  taken  into  account  in  legislation. 
German  immigrants  rejoice  at  first  in 
the  new  freedom  and  equality,  but  later 
many  bite  their  lips  till  they  bleed  at 
the  remembrance  of  the  land  left  behind. 
Culture  is  a  foreign  word  which  men 
here    have    difficulty    in    pronouncing; 


everything  is  at  present  so  much  more 
easily  arranged  by  dollars. 

Bernhard  Kellermann's  novel,  Der 
Tunnel,  a  mild  sensation  of  yesterday, 
presents  an  imaginary  picture  of  Amer- 
ica after  the  lapse  of  years,  perhaps  half 
a  century.  A  stolid  fancy  has  supplied 
for  future  days  merely  an  exaggeration 
of  certain  supposedly  characteristic  as- 
pects of  New  York  life;  conspicuous 
among  these,  the  very  essence  of  Ameri- 
can living,  are  concentration  on  business 
success  and  a  love  of  bigness  for  its  own 
sake. 


Yet  there  are  dissentient  voices.  The 
author  of  the  Briefe,  die  ihn  nicht 
erreichten,  for  example,  acknowledges  an 
''intellectual  aristocracy"  in  whose  cir- 
cles she  heard  no  mention  either  of 
money  or  business.  In  Herzog's  novel 
opinions  are  occasionally  expressed  which 
run  counter  to  the  general  current  of 
disparagement;  they  are  quantitatively 
insignificant,  but  they  do  not  allow  the 
conception  of  American  life  as  totally 
materialistic  to  pass  unchallenged.  A 
Harvard  professor  characterises  the 
American  as  an  idealist  even  in  his  busi- 
ness; and  the  German  critic  is  made  to 
nod  a  vigorous  approval;  courtesy  is  ap- 
parently with  him  a  fairer  jewel  than 
consistency.  In  Kellermann's  story  even 
the  rich  are  not  unmindful  of  the  poor, 
and  the  socially  privileged  are  ready  to 
surrender  their  ease  to  lift  the  down- 
trodden and  to  bear  burdens  which  are 
not  their  own. 

It  may  be  worth  noting  that  most  na- 
tions at  present  regard  most  other  na- 
tions as  deficient  in  ideals,  as  composed 
largely  of  narrow-minded  Philistines, 
shop-keepers  and  the  like,  busily  engaged 
in  cheating  one  another  and  greedily 
seeking  to  acquire  temporal  possessions. 

Then,  too,  in  estimating  the  sway  of 
gross  materialism  over  American  livini 
a  dividing  line  may  be  drawn  ^tfff^'^ 
American  men  and  AmeriaM*|yy-mcn. 
To  the  German  observer  tl»«JR7erican 
woman  is  unq^»ticnably  ajjiore  inter- 
esting phenom^on  than^e  American 
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man.  She  is  regarded  as  a  rather  ano- 
malous product  of  a  commercial  civil- 
isation, and  considerable  interest  inheres 
in  the  complexity  of  her  character.  She 
stands  aloof  from  the  market-place  and 
enjoys  the  concrete  advantages  of  man's 
insensate  lust  for  acquisition.  Lack  of 
discipline  and  the  possession  of  unre- 
stricted privilege  give  to  the  American 
woman  interesting  possibilities  which  are 
rare  in  Continental  experience.  An  edu- 
cational system  which  makes  no  differ- 
ence between  men  and  women  may  lead 
the  woman  who  has  no  professional  pur- 
pose to  serve  into  purely  capricious  path- 
ways of  decorative  erudition;  unre- 
strained by  practical  considerations  the 
woman  may  gain  a  superficial  brilliancy 
of  learning  which  covers  a  cluttered  and 
untrained  mind.  The  womanly  quali- 
ties of  unselfishness,  devotion,  and  gen- 
uine sentiment  are  imperilled  by  the  very 
independence  and  adoration  which  are 
hers.  That  neither  bubble  learning  nor 
heartlessness  are  thought  to  be  the  in- 
evitable results  of  American  training  is, 
however,  amply  evidenced,  but  it  is  note- 
worthy in  how  many  cases  German 
blood  or  the  spell  of  European  tradition 
have  had  some  share  in  the  redemption. 
The  heroine  of  Ompteda's  Der  Zere- 
monienmeister  is,  perhaps,  the  most  flat- 
tering portrait  in  the  German  gallery  of 
American  women.  In  beauty  of  person 
and  elegance  of  dress  she  is  the  typical 
American  woman  of  the  Continental 
conception,  but  the  author  has  endowed 
her  with  unusual  qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  Even  in  matters  of  dress  she  is 
unlike  many,  since  she  attains  distinc- 
tion through  simplicity,  refinement 
through  unadornment;  there  is,  how- 
ever, no  unwomanly  austerity  or  blue- 
stocking indifference,  she  is  frank  in  her 
unaffected  desire  to  please,  and  her  cos- 
tume is  the  result  of  thought.  But 
vanity  and  arrogance,  the  frequent  con- 
comitants of  American  beauty  in  Euro- 
pcan-.'^yes,  do  not  appear  in  the  picture. 
The  ^j^dth  of  her  cosmopolitan  culture 
is  oftenSr^t  in  contrast  to  the  limitations 
of  ladies  in  the  society  of  Dresden.  One 
cavalry  captw'n  expressaes  his  embarrass- 


ment in  conversing  with  her ;  she  has  no 
relatives  in  the  army  to  serve  as  starting 
points  for  harmless  chatter  on  personali- 
ties and  no  matrimonial  ambitions  to  be 
served  by  gossip  of  regimental  or  court 
society.  Her  world  is  not  surrounded 
by  provincial  barriers;  she  is  interested 
in  everything, — painting,  sculpture,  mu- 
sic,— she  has  read  everything;  "knows 
who  Dante  was,  while  I  merely  know 
that  King  John  translated  him  and  that 
he  always  wore  a  laurel  wreath."  Nor 
is  there  any  suspicion  of  superficiality 
about  her  learning  or  her  appreciation 
of  the  beautiful;  immediate  response  to 
the  stimulus  of  allusion  does  not  imply 
a  mere  surface  readiness. 

Her  mother  is  a  German-American  of 
American  birth,  but  to  this  source  her 
cultivated  tastes  are  in  no  way  ascribed. 
Mrs.  Bancroft  is  confessedly  purely 
practical;  she  is  bored  in  museums,  and 
at  the  opera  she  investigates  the  boxes 
through  her  lorgnette,  while  her  daugh- 
ter does  not  turn  her  eyes  from  the  stage. 
Yet  German  culture  is  not  without  its 
share  in  shaping  Eva's  taste.  A  natural 
and  unexplained  predisposition  to  love 
things  of  beauty  has  been  developed  by 
years  of  European  travel,  but  to  self- 
trained  native  endowment  direction  has 
been  given,  intensity  and  thoroughness 
have  been  added,  through  association 
with  a  young  German  art  critic,  the 
lover  whom  Eva  has  so  unhappily  mis- 
understood. It  is,  however,  not  simply 
her  rare  intellectual  gifts  which  capti- 
vate the  aging  "Master  of  Ceremonies" 
and  win  him  for  a  time  to  dreams  of 
youth  renewed ;  depth  and  sincerity  of 
character,  kindliness,  tenderness,  sympa- 
thetic insight,  true  womanliness, — all 
are  hers. 

Thomas  Mann*s  Konigliche  Hoheit 
also  has  an  American  heroine,  and  of  a 
somewhat  different  type.  With  kindly 
humour  the  novelist  sets  the  stage  for  his 
story;  it  is  the  life  of  a  somnolent,  un- 
progressive  principality  with  its  stiflE  but 
not  unkindly  forms  of  intercourse  be- 
tween a  beneficent  aristocracy  and  a 
simple,  curious,  but  contented  people. 
Into   this  old-fashioned   serenity  comes 
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Samuel  N.  Spoelmann,  an  American 
multi-millionaire,  to  drink  the  healing 
waters  of  the  Ditlinden-Quelle.  He  is 
physically  a  very  inconspicuous  person- 
age, inconspicuously  dressed ;  the  crowd 
at  the  station  is  especially  disappointed 
at  his  unsmiling  face,  for  local  rumour 
had  provided  him  with  front  teeth  of 
gold  into  each  one  of  which  a  diamond 
had  been  set.  Spoelmann  is  a  pathetic 
figure;  his  incalculable  riches  bring  him 
neither  real  happiness  nor  surcease  of 
pain.  He  finds  a  kind  of  solace  in  organ- 
playing,  in  collecting  glass, — he  possesses 
the  rarest  assemblage  in  the  world, — 
and  in  the  society  of  his  daughter  Imma. 
Mr.  Spoelmann  is  in  no  way  re- 
sponsible for  the  unscrupulous  methods 
by  which  his  adventurous  German 
grandfather  founded  the  family  fortune, 
but  lavish  gifts  to  Spoelmann  Univer- 
sity and  other  educational  institutions 
or  benevolent  enterprises  fail  to  placate 
a  resentful  American  public,  and  Euro- 
pean residence  is  on  the  whole  more 
agreeable.  Delphinenort,  one  of  the 
grand-ducal  palaces  is  in  the  course  of 
time  purchased  by  the  American,  this 
transaction  affording  considerable  tem- 
porary relief  to  the  grand-ducal  coffers. 
Popular  resentment  at  the  sale  of  a 
crown  seat  is  stayed  by  the  acquisition 
of  so  splendidly  taxable  a  resident. 

The  loneliness  to  which  the  unpopu- 
larity of  her  father's  possessions  has 
banned  them,  has  developed  in  Imma  a 
peculiarly  incisive  manner  of  speaking,  a 
mocking  superiority,  which  masks  her 
real  emotional  nature.  But  Prince 
Klaus  Heinrich,  the  younger  brother  of 
the  reigning  Grand  Duke,  falls  under 
the  spell  of  this  exotic  personality.  She 
bewilders  the  poor  fascinated  prince  and 
twines  him  about  her  finger.  Of  her 
favourite  study.  Algebra,  he  is  lament- 
ably ignorant,  and  he  understands  her 
allusions  neither  to  the  Adirondacks  nor 
to  a  parallax,  though  apparently  they 
sound  something  alike  to  him.  Imma 
exercises  a  benevolent  tyranny  over  her 
father;  she  enjoys  an  independence  at 
home  and  assumes  a  freedom  abroad 
which  excite  surprise  in  the  "residence." 


Once  this  freedom  sets  the  whole  town 
by  the  ears.  In  her  devotion  to  higher 
mathematics  Imma  is  attending  lectures 
at  the  university,  and  once  happens  to  be 
hastening  thither  at  noon.  In  front  of 
the  ducal  palace  she  encounters  a  body 
of  soldiers  engaged  in  the  interesting  if 
unimportant  spectacle  of  "changing  the 
guard."  An  officer  hoarsely  shouts  to 
her  to  turn  back  and  opposes  her  prog- 
ress with  the  butt  of  his  rifle;  with  in- 
dignation Imma  brushes  it  aside  and 
continues  to  her  destination.  This  lack 
of  respect  for  military  discipline  is 
viewed  in  this  happy  principality  with 
general  merriment. 

Imma  Spoelmann  is  racially  a  very 
variegated  human  being;  her  grand- 
father, a  German,  had  married  in  Bo- 
livia, a  South  American  who  was  part 
Indian,  and  her  mother  was  a  German- 
American  who  was  half  of  English 
blood.  Imma  tells  the  prince  that  In- 
dian blood  is  looked  upon  in  America 
as  a  humiliating  stain,  though  likely  to 
be  overlooked  when  present  in  small 
quantities  as  in  her  own  case.  But  in  a 
family  whose  wealth  was  so  notorious, 
such  matters  were  sure  to  be  brought 
up;  amid  the  insults  which  sometimes 
followed  her  on  the  street,  she  had  heard 
the  jibe  that  she  was  ''coloured.'*  It 
may  be  said  in  passing  that  the  mingling 
of  races  in  America,  real  or  fancied,  is 
a  matter  of  considerable  interest  and 
speculation  to  the  Germans.  American 
characters  in  one  of  Spielhagen's  novels 
are  presented  as  interesting  racial  prob- 
lems because  of  their  negro  blood. 

Independence  may,  in  certain  cases, 
breed  a  kind  of  super-being,  be- 
yond good  and  evil,  which  cannot  be 
judged  by  ordinary  standards.  There 
emerges  an  unsexed  human,  of  fascinat- 
ing unloveliness.  This  harsher  concep- 
tion of  American  womanhood  is  pre- 
sented in  Hirschfeld's  story,  Der  Wirt 
von  Veladuz,  Mrs.  Harryson,  the 
daughter  of  an  American  railway  king, 
arrives  at  the  new  mountain  rival  of  St. 
Moritz.  A  whole  retinue  of  servants 
and  trunks  innumerable  accompany  her. 
She  is  tall,  commanding,  of  extraordi- 
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nary  beauty  and  grace,  but  hard,  im- 
perious, and  arrogant;  she  even  carries 
a  dagger  in  a  gold  scabbard  at  her  belt, 
and  for  use, — perhaps  a  reminder  of  her 
cow-boy  descent.  Restless  in  energy,  she 
knows  the  whole  world,  is  an  intrepid 
mountain  climber,  bent  on  actual  dis- 
covery, and  has  plans  for  an  expedition 
to  the  South  Pole.  Despite  the  three 
rubies  on  her  fore-finger,  she  is  not  vul- 
gar; she  has  insight  and  artistic  sense: 
"What  beautiful  house  is  that,  that  gen- 
uine old  one?"  she  asks  with  reference 
to  the  old  inn,  now  superseded  by  the 
meretricious  splendour  of  the  great  hotel. 
But  she  has  no  heart;  the  "world  in 
which  she  lived  consisted  only  of  nature 
and  servants."  No  one  exists  for  her 
except  in  so  far  as  he  serves  her  or  pro- 
vides diversion  for  her  jaded  spirit.  She 
is  pitilessly,  brutally  cruel,  but  without 
malice,  she  is  far  too  imperial  for  that. 
Lucy,  her  daughter,  is  apparently  a  speci- 
men of  the  American  child,  observed 
somewhat  superficially  and  unsympa- 
thetically  from  the  youth  which  often 
infest  the  corridors  of  Continental  hotels. 
She  has  one  supreme  quality,  malicious 
cruelty.  She  treats  her  little  dog  with 
spiteful  ferocity,  her  over-amiable  gov- 
erness she  beats  till  the  blood  comes,  and 
she  is  actually  on  the  point  of  shooting 
the  hotel  keeper  with  a  revolver.  This 
latter  prank  is  regarded  by  her  mother 
as  an  expression  of  her  character,  which 
should  not  be  checked.  The  discipline 
of  business  competition  will  tame  Ameri- 
can boys,  or,  at  any  rate,  convert  them 
to  another  kind  of  savagery ;  society  may 
perform  a  similar  service  for  the  little 
girls. 

Absence  of  an  aristocratic  body  which 
determines  social  usages  tends  to  chaos 
in  social  conventions,  when  their  exist- 
ence or  validity  is  at  all  recognised. 
Doctrines  of  freedom  and  equality  lead 
to  a  defiance  of  good  manners,  since  def- 
erence to  superiors  is  the  source  of  cour- 
tesy. Neglect  of  decorum  is  a  besetting 
fault  of  the  young,  and  the  older  world 
sometimes  looks  with  irritated  indul- 
gence upon  the  lapses  of  our  childhood. 
In  Gabriele  Reuter's  Episode  Hopkins 


two  young  Americans,  both  destined  for 
the  Church,  are  residing  temporarily  in 
Germany  for  the  acquisition  of  the  lan- 
guage and  the  general  broadening  of 
their  horizons.  One  of  them  is  a  mil- 
lionaire and  the  other  a  kind  of  climber, 
existing  on  his  friend's  generosity.  They 
are  from  Boston,  and  the  distinction  be- 
tween Bostonians  and  other  Americans 
is  emphasised.  Pride  of  knightly  Eng- 
lish ancestry  has  given  these  young  re- 
publicans a  certain  arrogance  of  bearing, 
and  Harvard  has  bestowed  on  them,  in 
their  own  view  of  it  at  least,  "the  high- 
est intellectual  culture  and  the  patent  of 
good  breeding  and  fine  manners."  Quite 
possibly  this  is  the  only  German  novel 
calling  such  express  attention  to  the 
"difference  between  this  venerable  insti- 
tution and  all  other  American  universi- 
ties." Yet  drawing-room  etiquette  proves 
in  Germany  to  be  something  of  a  stum- 
bling-block for  both.  American  indif- 
ference to  conventions  is  repeatedly  at- 
tested by  their  amazed  disapproval  of 
traditional  social  restrictions.  It  may  be 
remarked  incidentally  that  even  in  cul- 
tured Boston  the  young  millionaire's 
mother  does  not  allow  him  to  go  out  at 
night  unattended  for  fear  of  attacks  by 
the  proletariat. 

The  structure  of  German  society,  the 
conventions  which  govern  the  relation- 
ships between  man  and  man,  rest  on  a 
foundation  of  lingering  feudalism.  Ger- 
mans assume  that  American  society  is 
still  largely  permeated  by  the  spirit  of 
that  famous  Declaration  which  began 
our  national  life ;  only  we  have  accepted 
certain  modifications  in  order  to  allow 
for  the  worship  of  Mammon.  Gabriele 
Reuter's  Der  Amerikaner  is  an  enter- 
taining study  of  a  young  German  aristo- 
crat who  has  been  subjected  to  the  in- 
fluence of  American  democracy.  Fritz, 
"Der  Amerikaner,"  belongs  to  a  noble 
family  which  has  long  been  favoured  by 
association  with  exalted  personages  of 
the  local  court,  that  of  the  duodecimo 
principality  of  Langerode-Hirschburg- 
Nassenstein.  The  family  estate,  how- 
ever, is  weighted  heavily  with  mort- 
gages, and  Fritz's  father  is  facing  disss- 
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tcr,  since  neither  rigid  probity  of  charac- 
ter nor  even  more  rigid  observance  of 
courtly  etiquette  can  be  converted  into 
acceptable  assets.  Some  years  before  the 
opening  of  the  story  Fritz  had  retired 
to  America  because  of  sundry  financial 
burdens  of  his  own,  and  now  he  re- 
turns, bringing  only  the  riches  of  his  ex- 
perience and  an  interestingly  altered 
point  of  view.  The  latter  well-nigh 
paralyses  the  family  at  the  very  moment 
of  his  arrival.  A  real  princess,  to  whom 
Fritz's  aunt  had  been  a  lady  in  waiting, 
is  honouring  the  family  with  her  pres- 
ence at  luncheon,  a  more  inopportune 
time  for  the  interposition  of  American 
democracy  could  hardly  be  imagined. 
Fritz  IS  refreshingly  "American"  in  his 
disregard  of  formalities  and  enchants  the 
bored  old  lady  by  his  blithe  unconven- 
tionality.  The  narrative  which  amuses 
the  princess  horrifies  the  family.  Seized 
by  an  attack  of  sentimental  German 
homesickness  and  having  no  funds  for 
the  return  journey,  Fritz  had  obtained 
the  privilege  of  shovelling  coal  on  the 
liner,  but  a  happy  game  of  poker  on  the 
morning  before  sailing  had  provided  a 
first-class  ticket  and  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  And  Fritz  never  finds  any  abid- 
ing adjustment  between  the  ancient 
cherished  attitude  of  the  family  and  the 
now  ineradicable  freedom  of  his  own. 
He  feels  in  him  nothing  of  the  nobleman 
who  must  preserve  a  distance  between 
hin-self  and  the  villagers,  and  he  ridi- 
cules his  brother  who  charges  him  with 
undermining  the  authority  of  the  aristoc- 
racy by  his  inconsequence.  His  awak- 
ened business  sense,  his  spirit  of  enter- 
prise, set  on  foot  a  scheme  which  regen- 
erates the  finances  of  the  family,  though 
he  himself  has  sometimes  sentimental 
misgivings  at  this  disturbance  of  the  tra- 
ditional world-aloofness ;  at  times  a  clash 
of  feelings  overwhelms  him,  which  he 
says  is  unknown  in  America,  the  discord 
between  a  desire  for  energetic  progress 
and  a  reverence  for  hallowed  traditions. 
If  neglect  of  traditional  courtesies  and 
ignorance  of  immemorial  standards  are 
characteristics  of  undeveloped  childhood, 
so,  too,  are  our  lack  of  reserve  and  our 


tendency  to  boasting.  Childish  also  is 
the  emphasis  on  externals,  the  curiosity 
about  one's  neighbours,  the  love  of  show. 
Restlessness  and  lack  of  application  in 
the  accomplishment  of  serious  tasks,  espe- 
cially the  intellectual,  are  traits  which 
the  American  shares  with  the  school-boy 
of  all  times  and  places.  The  American's 
quest  for  culture  is  regarded  as  essen- 
tially naVvc,  though  the  sincerity  of  his 
thirst  Is  sometimes  admitted.  R''..l  de- 
votion to  learning,  to  art,  as  well  as  to 
social  amenities,  Is  considered  as  sporadic 
at  present. 

The  religious  life  of  America  is  to  the 
average  German  a  book  with  seven  seals. 
The  multitudinous  sects,  corresponding 
to  the  vagaries  of  Individual  belief  and 
experience,  are  spoken  of  with  amaze- 
ment or  with  condescending  humour. 
The  ease  with  which  adherents  are 
found  for  a  new  "denomination"  is  illus- 
trated in  one  of  Seidel's  stories  where 
there  Is  mention  of  a  melancholy  individ- 
ual, abnormally  fond  of  eel  soup,  who 
emigrates  to  America  and  founds  there  a 
"nice,  little,  new  religion."  Herzog's 
wanderer  finds  that  religion  is  merely  a 
matter  of  fashion  with  most  Americans. 
This  Implies  that  change  of  faith  is  not 
a  solemn  step  resulting  from  altered  con- 
victions ;  on  the  contrary,  the  crowd  fol- 
lows eagerly  those  who  have  the  inge- 
nuity to  devise  new  and  striking  dogmas 
or  observances,  and  readily  forsakes  the 
favoured  sect  when  fashion  decrees. 
With  American  women  in  particular,  he 
says,  religion  Is  a  pleasing  variety  of 
sport.  That  business  ends  are  sought 
through  scrupulous  church  attendance 
seems  natural  when  once  business  is  ac- 
cepted as  the  one  underlying,  solidifying 
principle  of  society.  In  spite  of  the  va- 
riety of  faith  and  the  chameleon-like 
changes,  which  would  seem  to  challenge 
anything  like  intolerant  assurance, 
Americans  are  generally  credited  with  an 
unyielding  orthodoxy  and  an  active 
bigotry.  In  Splelhagen's  novel  re- 
ferred to  above,  a  German  idealist  had 
founded  in  New  York  a  school  for  or- 
phan children,  but  fanatic  clergymen, 
finding  his  views  on  the  Bible  unsound, 
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used  the  opportunity  of  a  street  brawl 
and  incited  the  mob  to  destroy  the  in- 
stitution. 

In  external  forms  of  her  political  life 
America  is  less  fantastically  unique. 
The  political  affairs  of  the  Republic  are 
more  extensively  and  accurately  reported 
in  the  German  newspapers  and  critical 
journals  than  the  whims  of  religious  dis- 
sent. For  the  politics  of  America  affects 
the  economic  life  of  Europe;  this  shrink- 
ing of  the  world  into  economic  interde- 
pendence is  suggested  in  Kirchbach's 
novel  of  the  outcast  and  vagabond,  Dai 
Leben  auf  der  IValze,  where  the  work- 
ing classes  resentfully  charge  the  Mc- 
Kinley  Bill  with  the  responsibility  for 
their  woes.  There  is,  too,  a  certain 
parity  of  conditions  as  far  as  governmen- 
tal functions  are,  or  seem  to  be,  within 
the  competence  of  the  people,  and  this 
supplies  a  readier  basis  for  understand- 
ing. Since  politics  is  the  affair  of  all, 
interest  in  political  matters  is  assumed  to 
be  characteristic  of  all.  At  the  same 
time  stress  is  laid  upon  the  sinister  as- 
pects of  public  life  in  America,  the  par- 
ticipation in  politics  for  the  sake  of  gain, 
the  corruption  in  high  places.  That 
some  men  make  politics  a  business,  that 
many  take  their  business  into  politics,  is 
a  natural  result  of  a  civilisation  where 
business  is  the  chief  concern  of  life. 

Rarely  in  the  old  world  do  opposites 
stand  in  such  striking  juxtaposition  as  in 
America;  matters  there  have  through  the 
passing  of  the  centuries  found  their  rela- 
tive positions  by  an  unerring  principle 
like  that  of  specific  gravity,  while  here 
society  and  its  concerns  are  in  a  state 
of  flux.  The  German  novelist  notes, 
with  baffled  effort  at  understanding  or 
reconciliation,  the  contrasts  and  contra- 
dictions of  American  life.  It  is  only  a 
step  from  the  splendour  of  Fifth  Ave- 
nue to  the  squalour  of  the  slums;  it  may 
be,  in  another  sense,  only  a  few  months 


or  years  of  struggle  or  luck  from  the 
tenements  to  the  "Avenue."  Similar 
contrasts  and  contradictions  are  found 
in  the  composite  make-up  of  American 
character;  nowhere  does  character  react 
more  directly  and  completely  to  exter- 
nal conditions.  The  environment  is  one 
of  stupendous  change;  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  external  aspect  of  Amer- 
ica, so  far  as  it  is  subject  to  man's  con- 
trol, is  its  impermanence,  and  human 
qualities  seem  here  to  be  peculiarly  sus- 
ceptible to  the  might  of  altered  circum- 
stance. In  this  very  mutability  of  men 
and  things  lies,  it  may  be,  from  the  Euro- 
pean point  of  view,  the  hope  of  our  sal- 
vation, that  is,  ultimately  a  modified 
conformity  to  established  standards. 
There  is,  for  example,  a  tacit  satisfac- 
tion discernible  in  the  recorded  observa- 
tion that  our  population  shows  a  ten- 
dency to  divide  into  classes. 

To.  see  ourselves  as  other  see  us  is 
commonly  valued  as  a  wholesome  though 
supposedly  unattainable  experience.  It 
may  be  less  efficient  a  corrective  if  wc 
know  that  the  "others"  have  never  really 
seen  us  and  merely  think  they  have,  if 
they  judge  us  from  some  old  photograph 
which  never  did  us  justice.  If  we  know 
their  deficiencies  as  observers,  we  can 
discount  such  items  of  the  picture  as 
we  may  choose  to  disapprove.  To  look 
one's  self  squarely  in  the  mirror  is  to 
most  people  a  humiliating  and  discon- 
certing experience ;  if  the  mirror  is  con- 
vex or  concave  the  experience  may  be 
hilariously  diverting,  but  the  distortion 
of  the  mirror  may  reveal  through  exag- 
geration certain  defects  of  which  wc  arc 
unconscious  or  which  we  ordinarily  re- 
fuse to  see.  And  the  diversion  becomes 
wholesomely  edifying.  It  is  an  experi- 
ence of  this  sort  which  awaits  the 
American  who  seeks  a  portrait  of  our 
national  physiognomy  in  the  pages  of 
the  German  novel. 


ROSTER  OF  THE  KIPLING  BATTALION 

COMPILED  AND  ARRANGED  BY  IRVING  E.  MANSBACK 


War  Office, 

whitehall,  london,  w. 
General  Orders  No.  A. 

I.  On  receipt  of  these  orders  the  First 
Kipling  Battalion  will  leave  Great  Brit- 
ain and  proceed  to  join  the  Expedition- 
ary Force  at  the  Front  on  the  Conti- 
nent. 

II.  The  officers,  staff  and  line,  will 
be  composed  as  in  IV.  of  these  orders. 

III.  The  officers,  non-commissioned 
officers  and  men  of  the  Kipling  Regi- 
ment detailed  to  special  duty  with  the 
Expeditionary  Force  will  report  to  their 
respective  units  as  in  V.  of  these  orders, 
this  section  also  contains  extra  special 
appointments. 

IV.  Is  to  be  found  on  page  two  (2) 
of  these  orders. 

V.  Is  to  be  found  on  page  five  (5) 
of  these  orders. 

VI.  General  composition  of  non-com- 
missioned officers  and  men  of  the  First 
Kipling  Battalion. 

"The  spirit  of  these  Men  and  the 
Characters  they  portray  dominate  and 
live  in  the  Army  now  fighting  at  the 
Front  to  preserve  King  and  Countrv." 

I.  E.  M. 

IV.  Acting   Colonel 

Brig.  Gen.  Sir  Alexander  L.  Cork- 
ran,  V.C.,  D.S.O.,  K.C.B.,  Bart.,  de- 
tached from  Headquarters. 

Lieutenant  Colonel 
Robert  Hanna  Wick,  D.S.O. 

Majors 

Sir  George  Cotter,  D.S.O.,  CLE. 

John  Chinn,  2nd. 

Walter  Decies  Corbyn,  ex  Captain 
"Gurgaon  Rissala,*'  the  141st  Punjab 
Cavalry. 

Captain  Adjutant 

Hogan  Yale,  detailed  from  the 
"White  Hussars." 


Captain  Quartermaster 

Mafflin,  detailed  from  Indian  Army. 
Captain  Commissary 

Gadsby,  detailed  from  Indian  Army. 

Chaplains 

Rev.  John  Gillett,  padre  in  the  "Old 
Coll." 

Rev.  Arthur  Bennett,  Church  of  Eng- 
land. 

"Junior  Chaplain." 

Father  Victor. 

Father  Dennis. 

Battalion  Sargeant  Major 
"Sargeant  Whatisname." 

Commissary  Sargeant 

Matthews,  detailed  from  Imperial 
Guard  Battalion,  Tyneside  Tail  Twis- 
ters. 

Colour  Sargeants 

Terence  Mulvaney,  detailed  from  the 
"Auld  Regiment." 

Stanley  Ortheris,  No.  22639,  detailed 
from  B  Company,  "Auld  Regiment." 

Jock  Learoyd,  detailed  from  the 
"Auld  Regiment." 

Staff  Buglers 
Lew  and  Jakin. 

*'A''   Company 

Captain,  Henry  Augustus  Ramsay. 
First   Lieutenant,   Platte. 
Second  Lieutenant,  Pluffles. 

"B'*  Company 

Captain,   "Crook"  O'Neil,   D.S.O. 
"Brother  Inner  Guard." 
First  Lieutenant,  Golightly. 
Second     Lieutenant,     Horrocks,     de- 
tailed   from    Indian   Army. 

"C  Company 

Captain,  Yardley-Orde,  detailed  from 
Indian  State  Department. 
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First  Lieutenant,  Blayne,  detailed 
from  Irregular  Moguls. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Tesser,  detailed 
from  Indian  Army. 


"D"  Company 

Captain,  Tallantire,  detailed  from 
Indian  State  Department. 

First  Lieutenant,  "Tick"  Boileau,  de- 
tailed from  45th  Bengal  Cavalry. 

Second  Lieutenant,  **Tod,"  detailed 
from  Punjab  Infantry. 

"E"  Company 

Captain,  Carter-Deecey,  of  the  Au- 
rungabadis. 

First  Lieutenant,  "The  Infant,"  from 
Upper  Burma. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Nevin,  detailed 
from  the  Gurkas. 


*'F"  Company 

Captain,  Crandall,  D.S.O. 

First  Lieutenant,  Luttrell,  detailed 
from  Imperial  Guard  Battalion,  Tyne- 
side  Tail  Twisters. 

Second  Lieutenant,  "Young"  Everett, 
detailed  from  Sikh  Infantry. 

"G"  Company 

Captain,  Reggie  Burke,  detailed  from 
London  Scottish. 

First  Lieutenant,  Perowne,  detailed 
from  Egyptian  Army. 

Second  Lieutenant,  "Boy"  Bayley,  de- 
tailed from  Imperial  Guard  Battalion, 
Tyneside  Tail  Twisters. 


ft  T  r*> 


'H*'  Company 

Captain,  "Fat  Sow"  Duncan,  D.S.O. 

First  Lieutenant,  Verschoyle,  detailed 
from  Imperial  Guard  Battalion,  Tyne- 
side Tail  Twisters. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Pigeon,  detailed 
from  Imperial  Guard  Battalion,  Tyne- 
side Tail  Twisters. 
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'I"  Company 

Captain,  Dickson  Quartus,  of  the 
"Old  Coll." 

First  Lieutenant,  James  Loman, 
D.S.O.,  R.A. 

Second  Lieutenant,  "orf*cer  bhoy," 
detailed  from  the  Auld  Regiment. 


"K"  Company 

Captain,  Harrison,  detailed  from  Im- 
perial Guard  Battalion,  Tyneside  Tail 
Twisters. 

First  Lieutenant,  Rattray,  of  the 
"Old  Coll." 

Second  Lieutenant,  Clewer,  of  the 
"Old  Coll." 


"L"  Company 

Known  as  the  "Old  Coll."  Company. 

Captain,  Hogan. 

First  Lieutenant,  Swayne. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Ansell. 


*'M"  Company 

Captain,  Kidd,  detailed  from  Im- 
perial Guard  Battalion,  Tyneside  Tail 
Twisters. 

First  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Cameron  from 
the  Public  School  Corps. 

Second  Lieutenant,  Mr.  Kevitt,  from 
the  Public  School  Corps. 

Orderlies  to  the  Acting  Colonel 

Pte.  King,  D.D.,  Pte.  Hartopp,  B.S., 
D.D. 

Orderlies  to  the  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Pte.  Dormer,  Pte.  Conklin. 

V.  To    Intelligence    Division    General 
Staff,   Headquarters 

In  Command. 

Colonel  Strickland,  Ex  Indian  Police. 

Colonel  Strickland,  Jr.,  personal  As- 
sistant to  C.  O. 

Sir  Kimball  O'Hara,  K.C.,  Ex  In- 
dian Police. 

Lieutenant  Martyn,  detailed  from 
"White  Hussars." 

Corporal  Copper,  V.C. 

Orderly  to  Strickland,  Jr. 

Imam  Din,  detached  from  Cento- 
Euro-Africo  Protectorate  Force. 

Scouts 

Chief  Gisborne. 
Assistant  Mowgli. 

To  Royal  Flying  Corps 

Lieutenant  Brazenose,  D.S.O.,  Wing 

Commander. 
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Hon.  Penfcntenenyou,  detailed  from 
Foreign  Office,  Flight  Commander. 

Captain  Brandis  Allardyce,  Flight 
Commander. 

Lieutenant  Percival  William  Wil- 
liams, Flight  Captain,  detailed  from 
195  th  Cavalry. 

Captain  Purnell,  detailed  from  Gen- 
eral Post-Office,  Flight  Captain. 

Captain  Hodgson,  detailed  from  Gen- 
eral Post-Office.     Flight  Captain. 

Lieutenant  Moorshed,  detailed  from 
R.  N.  Flight  Lieutenant. 

Corporal  Devlin,  detailed  from  195th 
Cavalry.     Mechanic. 

To  Royal  Engineers,    Bridge  Division 

Colonel  Finlayson,  G.S.L,  C.E. 

Captain  Hitchcock,  C.E.,  Assistant 
to  C.  O. 

Lieutenant  Potiphar  Gubbins,  C.E. 

Lieutenant  Moriarty. 

Peroo;  Lascar  rigger  with  Finlayson. 

To  Royal  Artillery 

Colonel  Laughton  G.  Zigler,  of  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio,  U.S.A.  In  charge  of  re- 
pair depot,  at  base  R.  F.  A. 

Captain  Mankeltow.  In  command  of 
Q  Battery,  Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Captain  Lord  Lundie,  detailed  from 
State  Department  to  Headquarters 
Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Captain  Curtiss,  detached  from  Royal 
Field  Artillery,  Indian  Army  to  Head- 
quarters Royal  Field  Artillery. 

Captain  Van  Zyl,  detached  from 
South  African  Field  Artillery  to  Royal 
Field  Artillery. 

To  Motor  Car  and  Railway  Division 
Attached  Headquarters 

Henry  Salt  Hinchliffe,  detached  R. 
N.  to  be  engineer  of  armoured  train  and 
to  repair  guns  and  aeroplanes. 

Emanuel  Pyecroft,  detached  R.  N., 
to  be  driver  motor  lorry  containing 
aeroplanes  and  to  superintend  mechanics 
of  Royal  Flying  Corps. 

Pte.  Glass,  detached  H.M.S.  Archi- 
mandrite, to  be  driver  field  motor  lorry. 

To  be  Staff  Motorcycle  Dispatch  Riders 
Lieutenant  Kysh. 
Corporal  Leggett. 


Pte.  Giffen,  V.C. 
Pte.  Tomlinson. 

To  Army  Service  Corps 

Sir  James  Hawkins,  to  Expeditionary 
Force  base  Commissary  Depot. 

Lieutenant  Scott,  assistant  to  Sir 
James  Hawkins. 

In  Charge  Staff  Horses 

Mahbub  Ali. 
Umr  Singh. 
Sikander  Khan. 

To  be  Indian  Interpreters  to  Staff 

Bukta,  CO. B.I.  Jamadar,  detailed 
from   Bhil   Irregular   Infantry. 

Rutton  Singh,  Sudabar,  detailed  from 
Sikh  Infantry. 

Hira  Lai,  Jamadar,  detailed  from 
Punjab  Infantry. 

To  be  Accredited  Correspondents  to 

Staff 

Eustace  Cleever. 

Beetle. 

Peachey  Taliaferro  Carnehan. 

Daniel   Dravot. 

Torpcnhow. 

To  be  Nurses  and  Attendants  at  Base 

Hospital 

Mrs.  Hauksbee,  nurse  in  chief. 

William  the  Conqueror,  assistant  to 
chief  nurse. 

Mrs.  Sir  "Jimmy"  Hawkins,  nurse. 

Mrs.   Strickland,  nurse. 

Jhansi  McKenna,  nurse. 

Mrs.   Miriam  Cottar,  nurse. 

"Prussian"  Bates,  M.D.  Head  of 
the  "Old  Coll."    Surgeon-in-Chief. 

Gunga  Din,  "bhisti." 

VI 

Thomas  Atkins. 

"The  legion  that  was  never  listed." 

"Service  Man." 

"Gentlemen  of  England." 

"M.  I." 

"The  Younger  Nations." 

"The  Lost  Legion." 

Sikhs. 

Gurkas. 

Bhils. 
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Punjabis. 

Gippies. 

Pathans. 

"Fuzzy  Wuzzies." 

"His  Majesties  Jollies." 

"The  Broken  Men." 

"Flannelled  fools  at  the  wicket." 

"Muddled  oafs  at  the  goals." 

Tim  Coolan,  Mulcahy,  Dan  Grady, 
"Horse"  Egan,  Namgay  Doola. 

"But,  oh,  beware  my  country,  when 
my  country  grows  polite." 


notes  and  paragraphs  from 
"the  times" 

in  reference  to  the  kipling 
battalion 

I915. 

The  first  word  we  get  from  the  front 
in  regard  to  the  First  Kipling  Battalion 
now  in  the  trenches  in  Northern  France 

at is  to  the  effect  that  the  V.C. 

has  been  awarded  Lee.  Corporal  Charlie 
Meers,  No.  12378,  for  gallantry  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy.  Although  severely 
wounded,  Meers  brought  one  of  his 
comrades,  also  wounded  and  unable  to 
walk  and  a  crippled  German  from  out 
of  the  line  of  fire  into  the  trenches.  He 
was  also  mainly  instrumental  in  holding 
the  salient  of  this  trench  during  repeated 
attacks  of  the  foe. 

Before  enlisting  Meers  was  a  clerk  in 
the  store  of  Peter  Robinson,  Oxford  St. 
W,  he  was  extremely  quiet  and  unas- 
suming and  his  feats  come  as  a  great  sur- 
prise to  his  friends. 


Captain  C.  B.  Fry,  D.S.O.,  the  pio- 
neer aviator  and  inventor  of  this  city, 
has  now  completely  recovered  from  his 
wounds,  and  for  the  next  few  weeks  is 
going  to  assist  the  fledgling  birdmen  at 
Hendon. 


Sir  Christopher  Tomling,  C.E.,  is 
now  on  his  way  home  from  South  Amer- 
ica. On  his  arrival  he  will  join  the 
R.  E.  in  the  Field. 


has  brought  very  generous  results  from 
the  friends  of  the  organisation: 

Mrs.  Captain  Gadsby  and  G.  M.  Dabncy, 
Col.  J.  P.,  M.  P.,  will  gratefully  receive  any 
contributions  of  money,  warm  clothing, 
blankets,  tobacco  and  cigarettes  for  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Kipling  Battalion  shortly 
going  to   the   Front  on   the   Continent 

Col.  Dabney,  in  contributing  £1,500, 
as  well  as  blankets,  tobacco,  and  so 
forth,  regrets  that  he  cannot  go  with  the 
Battalion  under  the  command  of  his  old 
friend.  He  states  that  being  over 
seventy  years  he  will  try  and  work  his 
hardest  for  his  comrades,  although  he 
must  remain  at  home. 

Among  other  contributors  of  large 
amounts,  we  find: 

Gen.  Collinson,  K.C.B.,  £1,500,  to- 
bacco, and  so  forth,  as  well  as  two 
motor  ambulances  for  the  Battalion 
Hospital  at  the  Base. 

Sir  Michael  Gregory,  £1,200,  com- 
forts, and  so  forth.  Sir  Michael  also 
volunteers  his  motor  car,  a  four-cylinder 
Octopod,  with  himself  as  driver,  to  go 
with  the  Expeditionary  Force.  His  of- 
fer was  accepted. 

John  Wilton  Sargent,  of  Haverstraw, 
New  York,  U.  S.  A.,  £1,000,  and  so 
forth. 

There  were  many  other  contributors. 

Mrs.  Gadsby  has  asked  the  Times  to 
express  her  thanks  to  them  all. 


Among  the  dogs  donated  as  mascots 
to  the  Battalion  we  find:  Tietjcns, 
Garm,  Jock,  Blue  Rot,  "Misses  de  Sus- 
sa's  Pup"  and  Vixen. 


The  following  advertisement  inserted 
at  the  time  the  Battalion  was  recruiting. 


We  have  just  been  informed  that  Sir 
Arthur  McTurk  has  recruited  five  hun- 
dred of  his  tenantry  for  the  Second  Bat- 
talion. He  has  had  his  manor  house  in 
Ireland  renovated  and  is  about  to  turn 
same  over  to  the  R.  A.  M.  C.  as  a  hos- 
pital and  convalescent  home.  Sir  Ar- 
thur would  have  gone  in  the  command 
of  Sir  Alexander  L.  Corkran,  only  he 
has  not  recovered  from  the  illnesses  he 
incurred  during  his  stay  in  Bengal. 


Roster  of  the  Kipling  Battalion 
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PLAIN  TALES 

Three  and  an  Extra. 

Mrs.  Hauksbee. 
Miss  Yougars  Sais. 

Strickland. 
Rescue  of  Pluffles. 

Pluffles. 
Haunted  Subalterns. 

Horrocks  and  Tesser. 
The  Three  Musketeers. 

Stanley  Otheris,  No.  22639 — B  Co. 

Terence  Mulvaney. 

Jock  Learoyd. 
The  Watches  of  the  Night. 

Platte. 
The  Taking  of  Lungtungten. 

Lieut.  Brazenose. 
The  Arrest  of  Lieut.  Golightly. 

Lieut.  Golightly. 
His  Wedded  Wife. 

Henry  Augustus  Ramsay. 
In  Error. 

Moriarty. 
A  Bank  Fraud. 

Reggie  Burke. 
Tod*s  Amendment. 

Tod. 
Daughter  of  the  Regiment. 

Jhansi  McKenna. 
Route  of  the  White  Huzzars. 

Hogan-Yale. 

SOLDIERS   THREE 

Big  Drunk  Draf' 

"orf^cer  bhoy." 
Solid  Muldoom  (collected  dogs). 

Jock,  Blue  Rot,  Tietjens,  ** Misses  de 

Sussa's  Pup,"  Garm,  Vixen. 
With  the  Main  Guard. 

Capt.  O^Neil. 
Poor  Dear  Mamma. 

Capt.  Gadsby. 
World  Without. 

Blayne. 

Curtiss. 
With  Any  Amazement. 

Capt.  Mafflin. 
The  Valley  of  the   Shadow    (collected 
chaplains). 

Junior  Chaplain,  Rev.  John  Gillett, 
Rev.  Arthur  Bennett,  Father  Dennis, 
Father  Victor. 


UNDER  THE  DEODARS 

Only  a  Subaltern. 

Robert  Hanna  Wick. 

Dormer. 

Conklin. 
The  Man  Who  Would  be  King. 

Peachey  Taliaferro  Carnehan,  Daniel 
Dravot,   Eustace  Cleever,   Beetle,  Tor- 
penhow. 
Wee  Willie  Winkle. 

Percival   William   Williams. 

Brandis  Allardyce. 

Devlin. 
Drums  of  the  Fore  and  Aft. 

Lew. 

Jakin. 

life's    HANDICAP 

Head  of  the  District. 
Yardley-Orde. 
Tallantirc. 

Mutiny  of  the  Mavericks. 

Mulcahy,  Dan  Grady,  Horse  Egan. 

Namgay  Doola. 
Namgay  Doola. 

MANY  INVENTIONS 

A  Conference  of  the  Powers. 
Tick  Boileau. 
The  Infant. 
Nevin. 

Eustace  Cleever. 
Garter-Deccey. 

The  Finest  Story  in  the  World. 
Charley  Meers. 

In  the  Rukh. 
Gisborne. 
Mowgli. 

day's  work 

The  Bridge  Builders. 
Finlayson. 
Hitchcock. 
Peroo. 

The  Tomb  of  his  Ancestors. 
John  Chinn,  2nd. 
Bukta. 

William  the  Conqueror. 
William  the  Conqueror. 
Sir  James  Hawkins. 
Mrs.  "Jimmy." 
Scott. 
Martyn. 
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Message  Bearers 


Brush  Wood  Boy. 

George  Cotter. 

Miriam. 
Stalky  and  Co. 

Alexander  L.  Corkran,  Arthur  Mc- 
Turk,  Beetle,  G.  M.  Dabney,  Col.  J.  P. 
Crandell,  Duncan,  Bates,  Dickson 
Quartus,  Rattray,  Clewer,  Hogan, 
Swayne,  Perowne,  Ansell,  General  Col- 
linson,  K.C.B.,  Rutton  Singh,  Everett. 

KIM 

Kimball  O'Hara. 
Mahbub  Ali. 

ACTIONS    AND    REACTIONS 

With  the  Night  Mail. 

Captain  Purnall. 

Captain  Hidgson. 

C.  B.  Fry. 
A  Deal  in  Cotton. 

Strickland,  Jr. 

Imam  Din. 
The  Puzzler. 

Lord  Lundie. 

James  Loman,  R.A. 

Sir  Christopher  Tomling,  C.E. 

Hon.  Penfentenyou. 
An  Error  in  the  Fourth  Demention. 

John  Wilton  Sargent. 

TRAFFICS    AND    DISCOVERIES 

The  Captive. 

Laughton  G.  Zigler. 


Van  Zyl. 

Captain  Mankeltow. 

A  Sahib's  War. 

Walter  Decies  Corbyn. 
Umr  Singh. 
Sikander  Khan. 

The  Bonds  of  Discipline. 
Emanuel  Pyecroft. 
Glass. 

Lawful  Occasions. 
Lieut.  Moorshed. 
Henry  Salt  Hinchliffe. 

Private  Copper. 
Copper. 

Steam  Tactics. 
Kysh. 

Sir  Michael  Gregory. 
Leggett. 

Army  of  a  Dream. 

Boy  Bayley,  Luttrell,  Burgard,  Vcr- 
schoyle,  Harrison,  Pigeon,  Kyd,  Mat- 
thews, Purvus. 

POEMS 

Five  Nations. 

Sargeant  Whatisname. 

Departmental  Ditties. 
Potiphar  Gubbins,  C.E. 
Hira  Lai. 
Giffen. 
Tomlinson. 
Gunga  Din. 


MESSAGE   BEARERS 

BY  FRANCES  BEERS 

As  from  those  wizard  towers  that  cleave  the  sky. 
Strange,  sentient  fingers  seem  to  grasp  with  ease 
The  air*s  impalpable  swift  messages. 
To  send  them  forth  again  to  us  who  lie 
Upon  the  lower  plane,  whose  untrained  eye 
Can  never  read  the  ether's  mysteries. 
Whose  ear  hears  but  the  sighing  of  the  breeze. 
Though  tales  of  life  and  death  go  flashing  by; — 
So  does  the  poet  from  his  watch-tower  lean. 
Through  the  great  spaces  of  the  whispering  heaven 
To  catch  the  shouts  of  joy,  the  sobs  of  pain. 
The  cries  of  drowning  souls, — and  all  they  mean, 
These  calls  of  soul  to  soul,  to  him  is  given 
To  translate,  and  send  forth  to  man  again. 


FOR  THE  EDITOR'S  CONFUSION 


BY  RALPH  HENRY  BARBOUR 


Therb  comes  a  time  in  the  life  of  every 
writer  when  he  is  assailed  by  an  uncon- 
trollable desire  to  issue  advice  to  his 
struggling  brothers — and  sisters — of  the 
pen.  This  time  having  arrived  to  me, 
I  propose  to  indulge  the  desire.  As  to 
the  value  of  the  advice  I  am  about  to 
offer,  I  say  nothing  beyond  stating  that, 
while  following  it  may  not  profit  you,  at 
least  it  will  leave  you  no  worse  off. 
That  is,  you  will  still  be  young  and  an 
authoi. 

Let  us  speak  first  of  the  mechanical 
part  of  writing  for  publication.  It  might 
be  said,  not  altogether  untruthfully,  that 
writing  for  publication  is  at  the  present 
time  almost  wholly  mechanical.  But  I 
am  here  using  the  word  to  signify  the 
choice  of  materials,  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript  and  the  mailing  of  the 
same.  Much  depends  on  starting  right. 
Therefore,  it  is  well  for  the  young  au- 
thor to  begin  with  the  assumption  that 
editors  are  overbearing,  weak-minded 
and  deceitful.  Of  course,  they  are;  but 
of  late  there  have  been  issued,  through 
the  medium  of  journals  pretending  to 
have  the  interests  of  authors  at  heart,  a 
number  of  articles  designed  to  prove  that 
the  editor  is  not  only  wise  and  honest, 
but  long  suffering  and  much  maligned. 
While  these  articles,  if  not  actually  writ- 
ten by  the  editors  themselves,  at  least 
actuated  by  them,  are  quite  ridiculous  in 
their  claims,  yet  they  occasionally  attain 
a  plausibility  calculated  to  deceive  the 
inexperienced.  Disregard  this  propa- 
ganda, by  all  means;  cling  firmly  to  your 
inherent  belief,  and  so  avoid  ultimate  dis- 
illusion. 

The  young  author  about  to  write  a 
masterpiece  should  first  secure  a  supply 
of  paper,  a  bottle  of  ink  and  a  pen. 
Keeping  always  before  you  the  fact  that 
the  editor  is  a  natural  enemy,  endeavour 
in  every  possible  way  to  make  his  life 


a  burden.  A  little  serious  thought  will 
present  to  you  numerous  methods  of  do- 
ing this.  For  instance,  in  the  matter  of 
paper,  it  is  well  known  that  editors  pre- 
fer a  uniformly  shaped  sheet  of  about 
eleven  inches  by  eight.  Therefore,  ob- 
tain some  paper  half  that  size,  and,  if  it 
is  not  too  difficult,  write  diagonally 
across  the  narrower  aspect.  Should  you 
use  a  typewriter,  this  will  not  be  prac- 
tical, but  inasmuch  as  in  typewriting 
your  manuscript  you  are  conforming  to 
the  unjustifiable  demands  of  the  pam- 
pered editor,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  you 
will  write  your  copy  with  a  pen,  giving 
full  sway  to  any  peculiarities  that  may 
exist  to  render  your  writing  characteris- 
tic. It  is  a  good  plan  to  impress  your 
personality  on  the  editor,  and  this  is  but 
one  of  many  methods. 

There  has  grown  up,  fostered,  of 
course,  by  editors,  a  tradition  to  the  ef- 
fect that  authors  should  write  on  but 
one  side  of  the  paper.  In  the  name  of 
William  Shakespeare,  why  ?  What  right 
has  an  editor  to  inflict  the  added  expense 
involved  by  an  adherence  to  this  ruling? 
Writing  on  but  one  side  means  that  the 
author  must  use  twice  as  much  paper 
as  if  he  wrote  on  both  sides.  What  is 
to  prevent  the  editor  from,  having  read 
one  side  of  a  sheet,  turning  it  over  and 
reading  the  other?  Of  all  the  rules  and 
regulations  laid  down  by  this  overbear- 
ing autocrat,  that  insisting  that  writing 
shall  occupy  but  one  side  of  the  sheet  is 
the  most  unjust  and  tyrannical.  It  is 
absolutely  indefensible.  If  an  author  de- 
sires to  use  both  sides  of  a  sheet  of  paper 
for  his  scintillant  thoughts,  by  all  means 
let  him  do  so.  It  is  his  right.  The  first 
thing  we  shall  know,  editors  will  be  actu- 
ally suggesting  to  authors  what  they 
shall  write! 

Having  written  the  story  or  essay  or 
what  not  as  directed  above,  the  young 
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For  the  Editors'  Confusion 


author  should  next  assemble  his  sheets, 
previously  numbered,  being  careful  to 
see  that  they  are  not  arranged  consecu- 
tively. Personally,  I  misplace  by  tens. 
That  is,  I  arrange  the  sheets  as  num- 
bered as  far  as  nine,  follow  nine  with 
eleven,  and  place  ten  after  eleven.  There 
are  more  complicated  methods,  but 
I  find  that  this  answers  satisfactorily. 
The  scheme  of  jumbling  the  sheets  to- 
gether irrespective  of  numbers,  first  shuf- 
fling them  like  a  pack  of  cards,  accom- 
plishes what  is  intended,  i.e.,  the  con- 
fusion of  the  editor,  but,  unfortunately, 
hits  back  at  the  author,  since,  naturally, 
when  the  manuscript  is  returned  the  au- 
thor wants  to  reread  it,  and  in  order  to 
do  so  he  must  go  to  much  trouble  re- 
arranging his  sheets. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  by  the 
young  author  that  no  editor  thoroughly 
reads  a  manuscript.  Indeed,  more  often 
than  not  he  doesn't  read  it  at  all.  He 
carefully  dog-ears  the  pages  and  drops 
some  red  ink  on  the  first  sheet  in  order 
to  create  the  impression  that  he  has  done 
so,  but  no  one  but  a  most  inexperienced 
author  will  be  deceived  by  these  time- 
worn  tricks.  In  order,  therefore,  to  prove 
to  your  own  satisfaction  that  your  manu- 
script has  not  been  fairly  considered,  it 
is  advisable  to  resort  to  one  of  several 
expedients.  Placing  a  hair  between,  say, 
the  fourth  and  fifth  sheets  is  one  method 
and  is  much  used  by  lady  authors.  If 
on  receipt  of  the  returned  manuscript 
the  hair  is  in  position,  you  know  that 
the  editor  did  not  read  your  contribu- 
tion, and  you  can  thereupon  write  him  a 
sarcastic  note  and  tell  him  all  about  it. 
Another  way  is  to  lightly  glue  together 
the  corners  of  certain  sheets,  while  one 
author  of  my  acquaintance  invariably 
puts  sheet  number  seven  in  upside  down. 
These  are  but  three  of  many  methods 
invented  for  the  confusion  of  editors. 
There  are  numerous  others,  some  quite 
complicated.  For  my  part,  I  consider 
simplicity  advisable,  and  any  of  the  meth- 
ods mentioned  above  will  be  found  usu- 
ally satisfactory. 

If  convenient,  fold  your  manuscript  at 
least  once  each  way  when  placing  it  in 


the  envelope.  I  prefer  this  to  rolling 
it.  Frankly,  I  believe  that  editors  ap- 
prove of  rolled  manuscripts  and  protest 
against  them  merely  in  order  to  ensure 
receiving  them.  It  is  an  easy  task  to 
iron  out  a  rolled  manuscript,  and  I  dare 
say  that  every  editor  keeps  an  iron  hot 
for  such  purpose.  Above  all,  never  sub- 
mit a  manuscript  of  any  description  with- 
out an  accompanying  letter.  Don't,  by 
any  means,  place  the  letter  in  the  same 
enclosure  as  the  manuscript,  but  send  it 
separately  and  by  an  earlier  or  later  mail. 
In  your  letter  try  to  get  in  personal 
touch,  so  to  speak,  with  the  editor.  Be 
frank  and  explicit;  even  detailed.  Tell 
him  why  you  have  writtea  the  story  or 
poem  or  essay.  Tell  him  why  you  de- 
cided to  give  him  the  opportunity  to 
purchase  it.  Tell  him  what  you  per- 
sonally think  of  it.  As  you  wrote  it, 
your  estimate  will  be  of  value  to  him. 
Introduce  any  little  items  of  family  his- 
tory or  personal  experiences  that  seem 
interesting.  In  short,  try  to  fix  the  edi- 
tor's attention  on  yourself,  try  to  mean 
more  to  him  than  just  one  of  a  hundred 
or  so  intangible  contributors.  Impress 
yourself  on  the  editor.  The  author  in 
Tie  Siding,  Nebraska,  who  recently  en- 
closed a  cleverly  contrived  little  cylinder 
bomb  in  his  roll  of  manuscript  had  the 
right  idea,  but,  unfortunately,  the  mech- 
anism failed  to  work  on  time  and  the 
explosion  did  not  occur  until  the  office 
boy  was  rewrapping  the  manuscript  for 
return. 

The  question  of  whether  to  enclose 
stamps  with  your  manuscript  is  a  much- 
mooted  one.  Of  course,  there  is  much  to 
be  said  in  favour  of  sending  return 
postage.  It  undoubtedly  saves  time, 
since  many  editors  will  not  supply  the 
stamps,  but  satisfy  their  consciences  by 
writing  you  a  rude  note.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  case  your  manuscript  meets  ac- 
ceptance, you  are  out  the  value  of  the 
stamps  you  sent  with  it.  I  have  known 
an  editor  to  return  a  stamped  and  ad- 
dressed envelope  subsequent  to  accept- 
ing a  story  of  mine,  but  I  at  once  sus- 
pected his  sanity  and,  naturally,  have  had 
no  further  dealings  with  him.     Some- 
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times  stating  in  your  letter  that  you  are 
sending  return  postage,  and  then  not  do- 
ing so,  works  satisfactorily.  In  that  case 
it  seems  possible  to  the  editor  that  you 
really  intended  to  put  the  stamps  in,  but 
forgot  to,  and  quite  frequently  he  will 
supply  the  omission.  But  you  can't  de- 
pend on  his  doing  so.  Editors  are  sus- 
picious and  soulless,  not  to  say  mercenary. 
When  your  manuscript  comes  back  to 
you  it  is  advisable  to  write  to  the  editor 
at  once,  while  he  still  recalls  your  of- 
fering. As  your  future  success  may  de- 
pend largely  on  the  impression  you  man- 
age to  create  by  this  letter,  it  is  well  to 
give  it  thought  and  care.  Don't  put  too 
much  faith  in  sarcasm.  Editors  live  on 
it.  Sarcasm  is  the  breath  of  life  to  them. 
Honest  abuse  is  generally  best.  Don't 
be  too  subtle.  Telling,  an  editor  that 
he  ought  to  be  digging  ditches  instead  of 
editing  a  magazine  looks  well  in  the 
letter,  but  they  get  that  so  often  that 
they  scarcely  see  it  any  longer.  Besides, 
they  know  it  as  well  as,  if  not  better 
than,  you  do.  Avoid  the  obvious.  If 
you  are  a  man  you  can  offer  to  lick  the 
editor,  but  in  my  experience  it  leads  to 
nothing.  I  have  offered  to  lick  several 
editors,  but  nothing  has  ever  come  of 
it.  However,  the  fact  that  I  live  at 
some  distance  from  them  may  enter  into 
the  matter. 


In  choosing  names  to  apply  to  the  of- 
fending editor  one  is  at  once  at  a  dis- 
advantage, since  most  of  the  applicable 
epithets  have  been  applied  many,  many 
times,  and  have  consequently  lost  some- 
thing of  their  force.  In  my  own  case, 
I  consult  a  thesaurus,  and  find  it  help- 
ful, containing  as  it  does  a  number  of 
good  old  Elizabethan  words  especially 
appropriate.  Still,  neither  dictionary  nor 
book  of  synonyms  will  wholly  answer 
your  demands,  and  you  will  have  to  fall 
back  on  your  imagination  if  you  are  to 
do  full  justice  to  the  subject.  Try  to 
be  abusive,  yet  dignified.  Do  not  allow 
the  editor  to  suspect  that  you  have  lost 
your  temper.  That  would  please  him. 
With  practice  you  will  be  able  to  com- 
mand a  style  that  will  make  your  re- 
jection letters  admired  and  sought 
after.  Also,  and  this  is  vastly  impor- 
tant to  the  young  author,  you  will  im- 
press upon  him  your  personality.  And 
that  is  what  counts. 

In  a  future  article  I  shall  advise  re- 
garding Borrowing  an  Idea,  Avoiding 
Plot  and  Knowing  the  Market.  That 
is,  I  may  do  so.  If  I  find  that  the  de- 
sire to  give  advice  has  been  appeased  by 
the  preparation  of  this  article,  I  shall 
probably  relapse  to  my  normal  condi- 
tion of  minding  my  own  business. 


BEAUTY 

BY  THEODOSIA  GARRISON 

Sometimes,  slow  moving  through  unlovely  days. 
The  need  to  look  on  beauty  falls  on  me 
As  on  the  blind  the  anguished  wish  to  see. 
As  on  the  dumb  the  urge  to  rage  or  praise; 
Beauty  of  marble  where  the  eyes  may  gaze 
Till  soothed  to  peace  by  white  serenity, 
Or  canvas  where  one  master  hand  sets  free 
Great  colors  that  like  angels  blend  and  blaze. 

O,  there  be  many  starved  in  this  strange  wise — 

For  this  diviner  food  their  days  deny, 

Knowing  beyond  their  vision  beauty  stands 

With  pitying  eyes — with  tender,  outstretched  hands. 

Eager  to  give  to  every  passer-by 

The  loveliness  that  feeds  a  soul's  demands. 


READERS'  GUIDE  TO  LATEST   BOOKS 


Religion  and  Theology 

The   Soliloquy  of   a   Hermit.     By  Theodore 
Francis  Powys.     New  York:  G.  Arnold 
Shaw.     Frontispiece.     $1.00  net. 
Religious   reflections. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

American  Municipal  Progress.  Bv  Charles 
Zueblin.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Illustrated.    $2.00. 

A  new  and  revised  edition.  A  presen- 
tation of  the  achievements  in  municipal 
improvement  during  the  twentieth  century. 

Anthracite:  An  Instance  of  Natural-Re- 
source Monopolv.  By  Scott  Nearing. 
Philadelphia:  The  John  C.  Winston 
Company.     $1.00  net. 

A  discussion  of  the  situation  in  the  coal 
industry,  and  a  protest  against  private 
ownershijp  of  natural   resources. 

Who  Is   Insane?     By  Stephen   Smith.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.25. 
Presenting   some   of   the    aspects   of   in- 
sanity  and    the   problems   concerned   with 
its  prevention  and  cure. 

European  War  Books 

The  Fringes  of  the  Fleet.     By  Rudyard  Kip- 
ling.    Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  & 
Company.     50  cents  net. 
A  companion  volume  to  France  at  JVar, 

A  picture  of  England's  Auxiliary  Fleet — 
submarines  and  destroyers,  trawlers  and 
mine  sweepers.  There  are  six  new  poems 
written  especially  for  this  book. 

The  Note  Book  of  a  Neutral.  By  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson.  New  York:  Duffield 
&  Company. 

Six  articles  setting  forth  the  author's  re- 
flections on   the  war. 

Ordeal  by  Battle.  By  Frederick  Scott  Oliver. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.50. 

A  discussion  of  the  European  situation 
and  a  plea  for  preparedness.  The  work 
is  divided  into  four  parts: — "The  Causes 
of  War,"  "The  Spirit  of  German  Policy," 
"The  Spirit  of  British  Policy,"  and  "De- 
mocracy and  National  Service." 

Over  the  Front  in  an  Aeroplane,  and  Scenes 
Inside  the  French  and  Flemish  Trenches 
By  Ralph  Pulitzer.  New  York:  Harper 
&   Brothers.     Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 

The    record    of    a    civilian's    trip    in    a 
French  army  aeroplane. 


The  World  Decision.  By  Robert  Hcrrick. 
Boston:  Houghton  Miflllin  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

A  description  and  interpretation  of  the 
great  events  which  the  author  witnessed 
while  in  Italy  and  France.  A  section  of 
the  book  is  devoted  to  America  and  what 
the  situation  means  to  this  country. 

Education 

The  American  School.  By  Walter  S.  Hinch- 
man.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company.     $1.00  net. 

In  T/ie  American  Books  series.  The 
work  deals  especially  with  the  secondary 
school,  and  emphasises  the  need  of  co- 
operation between   parents  and  teachers. 

Being  Weil-Born.  An  Introduction  to  Eu- 
genics. By  Michael  F.  Guyer.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

A  study  of  heredity  and  eugenics  de- 
signed especially  for  parents,  teachers 
and  social  workers.  In  the  Childhood 
and  Youth  Series. 

A  History  of  the  Family  as  a  Social  and 
Educational  Institution.  By  Willyitine 
Goodsell.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $2.00. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Text-Book  Series 
in  Education.  A  study  of  the  family  from 
the  primitive  and  patriarchal  families  to 
the  present  time.  The  work  has  an  index 
and  bibliographies. 

How  the  French  Boy  Learns  to  Write.  A 
Study  in  the  Teaching  of  the  Mother 
Tongue.  By  Rollo  Walter  Brown. 
Cambridge:  Harvard   University  Press. 

$1.25. 

A  discussion  of  the  French  methods  of 
teaching  composition. 


Applied  Science,  Engineering 

Engineering  As  a  Career:  A  Scries^  of 
Papers  by  Eminent  Engineers.  Edited 
by  F.  H.  Newell  and  C.  E.  Draycr. 
New  York:  D.  Van  Nostrand  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

A  collection  of  articles  written  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  as  to  the  opportuni- 
ties and  requisites  for  success  in  the  en- 
gineering profession. 
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Fine  Arts 

Chinese  Art  Motives  Interpreted.  By  Wini- 
fred Reed  Tredwell.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Illustrated.  $1.75 
net. 

A  discussion  of  the  relation  of  Chinese 
life  to  Chinese  art. 


General  Literature,  Essays 

Artists  and  Thinkers.  By  Louis  William 
Flaccus.  New  York:  Longmans,  Green 
and  Company.    $1.25  net. 

Studies  in  the  relations  of  art  and  phi- 
losophy. The  book  contains  an  introduc- 
tory essay  and  seven  other  essays  discuss- 
ing the  personalities,  methods  and  art  the- 
ories of  Rodin,  Maeterlinck,  Wagner,  Tol- 
stoy, Hegel,  and  Nietzsche. 

Legends  of  Gods  and  Ghosts.  (Hawaiian 
Mythology.)  Collected  and  Translated 
from  the  Hawaiian  by  W.  D.  Wester- 
velt.  Boston:  Press  of  George  H.  Ellis 
Company.  Illustrated. 
Hawaiian  folk-lore. 

Letters  From  America.  By  Rupert  Brooke. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  James.  New 
York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  Fron- 
tispiece.    $1.25  net. 

Letters  written  to  the  Westminster  Ga- 
zette and  the  Netu  Statesman  while  the 
author  was  on  a  journey  to  the  United 
States,  Canada  and  the  South  Seas  dur- 
ing 1 91 3  and  1 914. 

The  New  England  Conscience.  With  Typi- 
cal Examples.  By  James  Phinney  Mon- 
roe. Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  Il- 
lustrated.   $1.25  net. 

As  conspicuous  examples  of  his  subject 
the  author  sketches  the  careers  of  Samuel 
Adams,  Josiah  Quincy,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and   others. 

Father  Payne.  Anonymous.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.     $1.50  net. 

The  story  of  an  elderly  man  of  means 
who  gathers  about  him  a  group  of  young 
men  for  the  purpose  of  helping  them  to 
learn  to  write.  His  talks  on  familiar  sub- 
jects— love,  hate,  marriage,  education,  re- 
ligion, science,  books — form  a  large  part 
of  the  book. 

Social  Studies  in  English  Literature.  By 
Laura  Johnson  Wylie.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     $1.75  net. 

Four  essays,  each  tracing  the  relation 
between  a  certain  body  of  literature  and 
some  aspects  of  the  social  conditions  out 
of  which  it  grew.  The  volume  is  one  of 
a  number  published  in  commemoration  of 
the   fiftieth  anniversary  of   Vassar. 


Poetry  and  Drama 

Ad-Em-Nel-La.  An  Indian  Legendary 
Love  Story  in  Verse,  and  Other  Poems. 
By  Ethan  Allen  Hurst.  Kansas  City: 
Hudson   Press.      Frontispiece.     $1.00. 

Verses  dealing  with  the  American  In- 
dians.    With  notes   and  explanations. 

Children  of  Fancy.  Poems  by  Ian  Bernard 
Stoughton  Holborn.  New  York:  G. 
Arnold  Shaw. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses. 

Earth  and  New  Earth.  By  Cale  Young 
Rice.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
and  Company.    $1.25  net. 

A    collection     of     lyric     and     dramatic 
poetry,   stimulated   by  the   war   and   by 
travels  in  the  Orient. 

Drawn  Shutters.  By  Beatrice  Redpath. 
New  York:  The  John  Lane  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

Poems  of  Meditation. 

The  Evanescent  City.  By  George  Sterling* 
with  Nine  Illustrations  Aher  Photo- 
graphs by  Francis  Bruguiere,  and  a 
Cover  in  Color  After  the  Painting  by 
Will  Sparks.    75  cents. 

In  commemoration  of  the  Panama-Pa- 
cific International   Exposition. 

Harp  of  the  North.  By  Arthur  Wentworth 
Hewitt.  Boston:  C.  H.  Simonds  Com- 
pany. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses. 

John  Ferguson:  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By 
St.  John  G.  Ervine.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $1.00. 

Depicting  the  life  of  the  Irish  peas- 
antry. 

The  Masterpieces  of  Modern  Drama. 
Abridged  in  Narrative,  with  Dialogue 
of  the  Great  Scenes.  By  John  Alex- 
ander Pierce.  Prefaced  with  a  Critical 
Essay  by  Brander  Matthews.  Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 
Two  volumes.     $2.00  net  each. 

A  collection  of  the  best  plays  of  the 
modern  drama  told  in  story  form  with 
excerpts  from  the  dialogue.  One  volume 
contains  American  and  English  plays,  and 
the  other  foreign   plays. 

Master .  Skylark,  or  Will  Shakespeare's 
Ward.  A  Dramatisation  from  the  Story 
of  the  Same  Name  by  John  Bennett. 
In  Five  Acts.  By  Edgar  White  Bur- 
rill.  New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 

The  play  depicts  the  scenes  and  cus- 
toms of  Shakespeare's  birthplace,  and  in- 
troduces Shakespeare   as   a  character. 
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Melmoth  the  Wanderer:  A  Play  in  Five 
Acts.  By  Gustav  Davidson  and  Jo- 
seph Koven.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Bad- 
ger.   $i.oo  net. 

In  the  American  Dramatists  Series. 
The  play  depicts  the  evolution  of  a  soul 
from  a  state  of  religious  skepticism  to  one 
of  faith. 

My  Lady's  Dress.  A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Edward  Knoblauch.  With  an  In- 
troduction by  Frank  Chouteau  Brown. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  8c  Com- 
pany.   75  cents  net. 

Volume  XL  in  The  Drama  League 
Series  of  Plays.  A  play  built  around  the 
tragedy  and  comedy  that  go  into  the  mak- 
ing of  a  woman's  gown. 

The  Nameless  One.    A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 

By     Anne     Cleveland     Chenev.       New 

York:    Frederick    A.    Stokes    Company. 

$i.oo  net. 

A  drama  in  blank  verse  with  father- 
hood for  its  theme.  The  scenes  are  laid 
in  London  and  Norfolk  in  the  Sixteenth 
Century. 

Ode  On  the  Opening  of  the  Panama-Pacific 
International  Exposition,  San  Francisco, 
February,  1915.  By  George  Sterling. 
$1.75  net. 

On  the  Lake  and  Other  Poems.  By  Eliza- 
beth Reynolds.  Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger.     Frontispiece.     $1.00  net. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses. 
The  title  poem'  was  inspired  hy  Lake 
Michigan. 

Plays  by  Anton  Tchekoff.  Second  Series. 
Translated  with  an  Introduction  by  Ed- 
win Bjorkman.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

This  volume  contains  "The  Bridal 
Crown,"  *'The  Spook  Sonata,"  "The  First 
Warning,"  and  "Gustavus  Vasa.'* 

Plays  by  Anton  Tchekoff.  Second  Series. 
Translated  with  an  Introduction  by  Ju- 
lius West.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

This  volume  contains  "On  the  High 
Road,"  "The  Proposal,"  "The  Wedding," 
"The  Bear,"  "A  Tragedian  in  Spite  of 
Himself,"  "The  Anniversary,"  "The 
Three  Sisters,"  "The  Cherry  Orchard." 

Play3  for  Small  Stages.  By  Mary  Aldis. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net. 

Five  plays  written  for  and  produced  by 
amateurs  at  "The  Playhouse,"  Lake  For- 
est,   Illinois. 

Rainbow  Gold  and  Other  Poems.  By  Mu- 
riel Kinney.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Bad- 
ger.   $1.00  net. 


A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verse,  for 
the  most  part  lyrical. 

Songs  of  the  Fields.  By  Francis  Ledwidge. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Lord  Dunsany. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Company. 

A  collection  of  poems  reflecting  various 
phases  of  nature. 

The  Supernatural  in  Tragedy.  By  Charles 
E.  Whitmore.  Cambridge,  Mass:  Har- 
vard University  Press.    $1.75. 

The  work  aims  to  show  in  what  ways 
the  tragic  writers  of  Greece,  Italy,  Prance 
and  England,  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
times,  have  introduced  the  supernatural 
into  their  works ;  and  to  discuss  the  dra- 
matic aad  aesthetic  values  of  their  methods. 

The  Technique  of  Play  Writing.  By  Charl- 
ton Andrews.  Introduction  by  J.  Berg 
Esenwein.  Springfield:  The  Hortie  Cor- 
respondence School.     $1.50  net 

A  guide  to  the  writing  and  selling  of 
plays. 

Verse.     By  Adelaide   Crapsey.     Rochester: 
The  Manas  Press.    $1.00  net 
A  collection  of  posthumous  poems. 

Writing  for  Vaudeville.  With  Nine  Com- 
plete Examples  of  Various  Vaudeville 
Forms  by  Richard  Harding  Davis* 
Aaron  Hoffman,  Edgar  Allan  Woolf, 
Taylor  Granville,  Louis  Weslyn,  Ar- 
thur Denvir,  and  James  Madison.  By 
Brett  Page.  Springfield:  The  Home 
Correspondence  School.     $2.00  net 

A  guide  to  the  writing  and  selling  of 
plays,  monologues,  burlesques,  musical 
comedies,  etc.,  for  vaudeville. 

Yosemite:  An  Ode.  By  George  Sterling. 
With  a  Cover  in  Color  After  the  Paint- 
ing by  H.  J.  Breuer  and  Illustrations 
After  Photographs  by  W.  E.  Dasson- 
ville.  San  Francisco:  A.  M.  Robert- 
son.    75  cents  net. 

Fiction 

The  Bottle-Fillers.  By  Edward  Noble. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 
$1.40  net. 

A  story  of  adventure  in  the  British 
Merchant  Marine. 

The  Boy  With  Wings.  By  Berta  Ruck. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 
$1.35   net. 

A  story  of  romance  and  adventure  in 
an   aeroplane. 

Co- Directors.  By  Una  L.  Silberrad.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25  net 

The  heroine  is  a  pretty  young  woman 
who    finds    herself   heiress   to   a  business 
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that  needs  judgment  and  application,  and 
the  story  tells  of  how  she  carried  the 
work  to  success  at  the  same  time  keep- 
ing her  feminine  charm. 

Fantomas.  By  Pierre  Souvestrc  and  Mar- 
cel Allain.  New  York:  Brentano's. 
$!.35    net. 

A  story*  of  crime  and  mystery  -with 
scenes  laid  in  Paris.  Translated  from 
the  French  by  Crantoun  Metcalfe. 

Felicity  Crofton.  By  Marguerite  Bryant. 
New  York:  Duffield  &  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.    $1.35  net. 

A  story  of  English  life.  The  heroine 
assumes  the  blame  and  consequences  of 
another's  weakness. 

The  Gates  of  Wrath:  A  Melodrama.  By 
Arnold  Bennett.  New  York:  George 
H.    Doran    Company.      50    cents. 

A  fantastic  story  of  crime  and  retribu- 
tion. 

Gertrude  and  I.  By  Adele  Lewisohn.  Af- 
ter the  German  of  Gertrude  by  Her- 
man Hesse.  New  York:  The  Interna- 
tional Monthly,  Inc.     $1.00  net. 

A  love  story.  The  characters  are  mem- 
bers of  a  musical  coterie  in  Germany. 

Handle    With    Care.     By   Margaret   Turn- 
bull.     New   York:   Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.35  net. 
A  modern   love   story. 

Held  to  Answer.  By  Peter  Clark  Macfar- 
lane.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.35   net 

The  problems  and  experiences  of  a  rail- 
way clerk,  actor  and  preacher.  Some  of 
the  incidents  of  the  story  are  said  to  be 
based  on  the  author's  own  experiences  as 
a  railway  clerk. 

The  Invasion  of  America.  A  Fact  Story 
Based  on  the  Inexorable  Mathematics 
of  War.  By  Julius  W.  Muller.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.25   net 

A  plea,  in  story  form,  for  an  adequate 
army  and   navy. 

I  Pose.  By  Stella  Benson.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan    Company.     $1.25. 

The  whimsical  love  story  of  a  gardener 
and  a  suffragette,  and  their  adventures 
on  a  remarkable  journey,  one  posing  as 
a  vagabond  and  the  other  as  a  desperate 
woman. 

The  Iron  Stair:  A  Romance  of  Dartmoor. 
By  **Rita"  (Mrs.  Desmond  Humphreys). 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.35 
net 

A  story  of  love,  daring  and  self-sacri- 
fice. 

Lawrencevillc  Stories:  The  Prodigious 
Hickey,    The    Varmint,   The    Tennessee 


Shad.  By  Owen  Johnson.  Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.25   net  each. 

A  new,  uniform  edition.  Stories  of 
American  school  life. 

Life  and  Gabriella.  The  Story  of  a  Wo- 
man's Courage.  By  Ellen  Glasgow. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.    Frontispiece.     $1.35   net 

The  story  of  a  Southern  woman  from 
youth  to  middle  age,  of  her  marriage, 
her  life  in  New  York,  her  disillusionment 
and  her  brave  struggle  for  happiness. 

The  Making  and  Breaking  of  Almansur. 
By  Clarice  M.  Cresswell.  New  York: 
Dodd,   Mead   &   Company.     $1.35   net. 

An  historical  romance  of  the  Moorish 
invasion  of  Spain. 

Mrs.  Balfame.  A  Novel.  By  Gertrude 
Athcrton.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes    Company.     $1.35    net 

A  mystery  story,  built  about  the  mur- 
der of  the  husband  of  a  society  leader 
in  a  small  town. 

A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockings.  By  Cyril  Har- 
court  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.25  net 

The  novelisation  of  a  play  of  the  same 
name.  The  tale  involves  Mrs.  Thornhill, 
her  divorced  husband,  a  burglar,  a  house 
party,   and  some  silk  hosiery. 

Persuasive  Peggy.  By  Maravene  Thomp- 
son. New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.      Illustrated.      $1.25. 

The  amusing  methods  of  a  young  wife 
to  have  her  own  way  against  all  obstacles 
without  losing  her  husband's   love. 

The  Pioneers.  By  Katharine  Susannah 
Prichard.  New  York:  George  H.  Do- 
ran Company.     Frontispiece.     $1.25  net 

A  story  of  the  hardships  and  triumphs 
of  early  life  in  Australia.  The  author 
won  the  five  thousand  dollar  prize  offered 
by  Hodder  and  Stoughton  for  the  best 
story   of  Australian   life. 

The  Real  Adventure.  By  Henry  Kitchell 
Webster.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
net 

A  story  of  a  modern  married  life  with 
scenes  laid  in  Chicago  and   New  York. 

Rose  Cottingham.  By  Netta  Syrett  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.35  net 

A  study  of  a  young  girl's  development, 
and  a  picture  of  the  literary  and  social 
world  of  the  late  Victorian  period. 

Wall  Street  Stories.  By  Edwin  Lefevre. 
New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers.  $1.00 
net 
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Eight  short  stories  of  the  comedies  and 
tragedies  of  "the  street."  The  contents 
arc:  "The  Woman  and  Her  Bonds." 
"The  Break  in  Turpentine,"  "The  Tip- 
ster," "A  Philanthropic  Whisper,"  "The 
Man  Who  Won,"  "The  Lost  Opportun- 
ity," "Pike's  Peak  or  Bust,"  "A  Theologi- 
cal  Tipster." 

Within  the  Tides.  By  Joseph  Conrad. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.   $i.3S  net. 

A  group  of  four  sea  tales.  The  titles 
are:  "The  Planter  of  Malata,"  "The 
Partner,"  "The  Inn  of  the  Two  Witches," 
and  "Because  of  the  Dollars." 

Years  of  Plenty.  By  Ivor  Brown.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

A  tale  of  school  and  university  life  in 
England. 

Juvenile 

Europa's  Fairy  Book.  Restored  and  Retold 
by  Joseph  Jacobs.  Done  Into  Pictures 
by  John  D.  Batten.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's   Sons.     $1.25. 

A  collection  of  fairy  stories  based  on 
the  folk-lore  common  to  all  the  countries 
of  Europe. 

History 

Fifty  Years  of  American  Idealism.  The 
Nenv  York  Nation,  i865-i9is<  Selec- 
tions and  Comments  by  Gustav  Pollak. 
Houghton   Mifflin   Company. 

A  history  of  the  Ne*w  York  Nation  and 
a  collection  of  the  most  important  articles 
that  have  appeared  in  its  pages.  Pub- 
lished in  commemoration  of  its  fiftieth 
anniversary. 

The  Jews  Among  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
By  Max  Kadin.  Philadelphia:  The 
Jewish  Publication  Society  of  America. 
Illustrated. 

A  study  of  the  early  history  of  the 
Jews,  and  of  the  influence  of  the  three 
nations  upon  *)ne  another.  There  are 
notes,  a  bibliography,  and  an  index. 

Travel  and  Description 

Oir  American  Wonderlands.  Bv  Cieorge 
Wharton  James.  Chicago:  A.  C.  Mc- 
Clurg  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $2.00 
net. 

Glimpses  of  what  America  oflPers  of  an- 
tiquarian, scenic,  geologic  and  ethnologic 
interest. 

Egypt  of  the  Egyptians.  Bv  W.  Lawrence 
Halls.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     Illustrated. 

A  study  of  the  history,  characteristics 
arid  people  of  Egypt. 


On  Alpine  Heights  and  British  Cragi.  By 
George  D.  Abraham.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated,  a.50 
net. 

A  record  of  the  author's  experiences  in 
the  Dolomites  and  his  ascents  of  the 
Swiss  Alps.  The  book  also  contains  an 
account  of  the  latest  developments  of  rock 
climbing  in  Lakeland,  North  Wales  and 
Skye,  and  of  the  winter  sports  in  the 
mountains. 

Travel   Sketches  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Rus- 
sia,    Austria,    Belgium     and     Holland. 
By  Grace  M.  Levings.     Chicago:  Bar- 
nard and  Miller.     Illustrated. 

The  personal  record  of  a  tour. 

Biography,  Geneology 

An  Autobiography.  By  Edward  Living- 
ston Trudeau.  Garden  City:  Double- 
day,  Page  k  Company.  Illustrated. 
$2.00  net. 

The  author's  own  story  of  his  life  and 
of  his  forty  years  of  struggle  against  tu- 
berculosis. 

Alcott  Memoirs.  Posthumously  Compiled 
from  Papers,  Journals  and  Memoranda 
of  the  Late  Dr.  Frederick  L.  H.  Willis. 
By  E.  W.  L.  and  H.  B.  Boston:  Rich- 
ard G.  Badger. 

A  record  of  the  childhood  and  youth  of 
Dr.  Willis  in  his  associations  with  the 
Alcott  family. 

The  Beloved  Physician:  Edward  Livingston 
Trudeau.  By  Stephen  Chalmers.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.     $1.00    net. 

A  sketch  of  the  life  and  work  of  the 
founder  of  Sarann^  Lake  Sanitorium. 
There  is  an  introduction,  ''Trudeau  on 
Optimism." 

Sarah  Bernhardt.  An  Appreciation.  By 
Forrest  Izard.  New  York:  Sturgis  9t 
Walton  Company.  Illustrated.  50 
cents  net 

A  short  sketch  of  Sarah  Bernhardt's 
career  and  an  appreciative  criticism  of 
her  work. 

Heroines  of  the  Modern  Stage.  By  Forrest 
Izard.  New  York:  Sturgis  &  Walton 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net 

The  third  volume  in  the  Modern  Ucro' 
ines  Series.  Biographies  of  a  number  of 
prominent  actresses,  among  them  being 
Sarah  Bernhardt,  Helena  Modjeska,  El- 
len Terry,  Mrs.  Fiske,  Julia  Marlowe, 
Maude  Adams,  and  others. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Tennvson.  (From 
1809  to  1850.)      By  Thomas  R.  Louns- 
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bury.     New   Haven:     Yale    University 
Press.    $2.50  net. 

The  material  for  this  literary  biog- 
raphy was  drawn  from  the  memoirs,  cor- 
res^ndence,  and  critical  literature  of  the 
period. 

A  Life  of  William  Shakespeare.  By  Sid- 
ney Lee.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     Illustrated.    $2.00. 

A  revised  and  enlarf^ed  edition  of  the 
work  first  published  in  1898. 

My  Years  at  the  Austrian  Court.     By  Nel- 
lie Ryan.     New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $3.00  net. 
An    intimate    account    of    life    in    the 
household   of  the  Archduke   Karl   Stefan, 
a  cousin   of   the   Emperor    Franz   Joseph, 
where  the  author  spent  several  years   as 
English  companion. 

Pioneer  Laymen  of  North  America.  By  T. 
J.  Campbell.  New  York:  The  America 
Press.     Illustrated.     $1.75  net. 

Sketches  of  the  lives  and  adventures  of 
Le  Moyne  de  Longueuil,  Nicholas  Perrot, 
Le  Moyne  D'Iberville,  Frontenac,  La 
Salle,  Le  Moyne  de  Bienville,  Pierre 
Gaultier  de  Verendrye  and  John  Mc- 
Loughlin. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

Free  Speech  for  Radicals.  By  Theodore 
Schroeder.  Riverside,  Conn:  Hillacre 
Bookhouse.    $1.50  net 


An  enlarged  edition  of  a  collection  of 
articles  from  various  radical  publications. 

The  Natural  Method  of  Voice  Production  in 
Speech  and  Song.  By  Floyd  S.  Muckey. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons. 
Illustrated. 

A  practical  text-book,  with  numerous 
illustrations  and  diagrams. 

Report  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  and 
Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
Library,  Library  Building  and  Grounds. 
For  the  Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30, 
191 5.  Washington:  Government  Print- 
ing  Office.     40  cents. 

West  Point  in  Our  Next  War.  The  Only 
Way  to  Create  and  Maintain  an  Arjny. 
By  Maxwell  Van  Zandt  Woodhull. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.25 
net. 

The  author's  views  on  military  subjects. 
A  plea  for  an  adequate  national  defense. 

The  Writing  on  the  Wall:  The  Nation  on 
Trial.  By  Eric  Fisher  Wood.  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.00  net. 

An  examination  of  the  military  unpre- 
pa redness  of  the  United  States  and  a  sug- 
gested remedy.  The  author  advocates 
the  adoption  of  the  Swiss  and  Australian 
systems  of  universal  military  service. 
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1ST  ON  List 

The  Bent  Twig 
Pollyanna  Grows   Up 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Dear   Enemy 

Felix   O'Dav 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Felix  O'Day 

Dear    Enemy 

Life   and    Gabriello 

Michael    0*HaIloran 

Then   DI    Come   Back   to   You 

Clipped   Wings 

Felix    O'Day 

Michael    O'Halloran 
Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 
Clipped    Wings 

The  Bent  Twig 

Homo  Sapiens 

Felix   O'Dav 

The  Ciray  Dawn 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Money  Master 

Then  I'll  Come  Back  to  You 

Mr.   Marx's   Secret 

Michael    O'Halloran 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Dear   Enemy 

Beltane  the  Smith 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Life  and  Gabriella 
Pollyanna 

Dear  Enemy 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Fortunes  of  Gavin 

Dear   Enemy 

Dear   Enemv 

The  Rim  of  the  Desert 

Then  I' 11  Come  back  to  You 

Dear  Enemy 

Beltane  the  Smith 
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Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
Then  I'll  Come  Back  to  You 


20  ON  List 

Fantomas 

Police!!! 

Handle  With  Care 

Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

Michael  O'Halloran 
Dear  Enemy 

The  Research  Magnificent 
The  Bent  Twig 
Mr.  Marx's  Secret 

Dear  Enemy 
The    Promise 
Mildew  Manse 

The   Freelands 

Pollyanna 
Dear  Enemy 
Beltane  the  Smith 

The  Gray  Dawn 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

Dear  Enemy 

Contrary  Mary 

Wood  and  Stone 

Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

Felix  O'Day 

Mr.    Marx's    Secret 

Felix  O'Dav 

Felix  O'Day 

Torchy,   Private   Secretary. 

A  Man's  Reach 

Michael  O'Halloran 
Dear  Enemy 

Michael  O'Halloran 
Michael    O'Halloran 
Inside  the  Lines 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
The  Research  MagniHcent 
Then  I'll  Come  back  to  You 
Michael  O'Halloran 
Felix  O'Day 
Michael  O'Halloran 
Beltane  the  Smith 
The  Lost  Prince 
The  Monev  Master 
Life  and  Gabriella 
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The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     Wister. 
The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke. 
My  Year  of  the  Great  War.     Palmer. 
Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 
The  Life  of  John  Hay.  Thayer. 
The  Hilltop  on  the  Marne.     Aldrich. 


When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilson. 
Ordeal  by  Battle.     Oliver. 

"Speaking  of  Operations '*     Cobb. 

Spoon  River  Anthology.  Masters. 
The  Story  of  a  Pioneer.  Shaw. 
The  Notebook  of  an  Attache.     Wood. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
,  books  (fiction)   which  have  sold  best  in  th« 

From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers      order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages  ii8 

and  119)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction)  POINTS 

are    selected     according    tu    the    tollowing      i.  Dear    Enemy.      Webster.       (Century 

system:  Co.)      $1.30    191 

2.  Michael     O'Halloran.      Stratton-Por- 
A  book  standing  ist  on  any  list  receives  10  ter.     (Doubltday,  Page.)     $1.35..  133 

II      II  u  J     ii     <i       <i  II  g      3-  Felix     O'Day.      Smith.       (Scribner.) 

$1.35    129 

"      "  "  3d     "     "       "  "  7      4.  Life     and     Gabriella.      Glasgow. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)     $1.35 106 

^^^  *      5-  Clipped     Wings.       Hughes.       (Har- 

«      «  «(  »{||   «     «       «  «  •  per.)      $1.35    S7 

6.  Beltane   the   Smith.      Farnol.      (Lit- 
"      "  "  6th   "     "       "  "  4  tie,   Brown.)     $1.50 7X 


THE  BOOK  BEHIND  THE  BARS 
BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 

What  books  appeal  most  to  the  "shut  ins/'  the  men  and  ivomen  incarcerated  in 
our  great  prisonsf  Victor  Hugo's  "Les  Miserables,"  embodying  as  it  does  the  story 
of  Jean  Val jean's  redemption,  is  naturally  a  favourite,  as  it  always  has  been,  and 
probably  alivays  tvill  be.  But  how  about  the  attitude  of  the  uj^fortunate  of  society 
tozvard  other,  later,  more  ephemeral  authors^  How  does  the  taste  of  the  man  or 
woman  behind  the  bars  compare  icith  the  taste  of  the  reading  public  at  large.  Miss 
Grace  Isabel  Colbron  has  made  a  close  study  of  this  subject  and  has  written  about 
it  in  an  article  that  is  to  appear  in  the  April  issue  of  The  Bookman. 
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APRIL 

Writing  in  Haste  and  Repenting  at  Leisure 

B\    liRAMJER   MAlTHtWS 

More  About  Speeding-Up 

i'  liV  FLORKNCE    FINCH   KELLY 

On  the  Road  with  Don  Quixote 

BY  RUrH   KEDZIK  WUOn 

Botrel:  Laureate  of  the  Trenches 

BY  EDWMN  U  MATTKRN 

The  New  World  and  the  College  Woman 

EDITED  BY   HIiLEN  J.  FERRIS 

Whax  the  Day's  Work  Means  to  Me 

BY  ALICE  AMES  WINTER 

The  Book  Behind  the  Bars 

^  BY  GR.ACE   ISABEL  COLBRON,' 

The  Advance  of  the  English. Novel 

BY  \VILLIA.M   l.YON   PHELPS 

\  Carmen  Sylva  Incident 

BY   FLORENCE  BOYLSTON   PELO 

Somnhing  to  Say  in  the  Theatre 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 

The  Prosperous  Poet 

BY  JOYCE  KILMER 

Frtnk  H.  Dodd:  A  Memory 


"A  Fascinatingly  Interesting  Story/' 

THE.    BELFRY 


By  MAY  SINCLAIR 

Author  of  "Tlu-  Three  Sisters"  "The  Divine 
:^al  human  beings  amid  the 


"A  most  readable  novel, 
cea singly   readable,   aiiuthei 

"Al  once  rtfrcshing  ;inil 


notable   achievemei 


— Chicago  Ilera'.d.     ft 


s  ot  present-day  events 

d.  un- 
Vork 

trih  Edition  Just  Ready.    $1.35 


The  Little  Udy  of  tbe  Big  House 
By  JACK  LONDON 


The  New  Spring  Novels 

THE  RUDDER 
By  MARY  S.  WATTS 

failingiy   irtereMinB,  to 


THOSE  ABOUT  TRENCH 
By  EDWIN  HERBERT  LEWIS 

"UniKunlly    rxccllrnt    and    intercstinE.     .     .     . 
A    MrifcinB    woik."— T-ftr    Bonl^awn. 

"An   absorbing  talc   that    r.'.ichi's   from    ('liicato 

—.\'l"v,"lVorl'd',  ""^  '"^  '"  "'  ^''""  " 

CAM  CLARKE 
By  JOHN  H.  WALSH 


r«;'fhe 


I  POSE 

By  STELLA  BENSON 


to  find   one 

ntnl."— TAr 


THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  NORTH 
By  RICHARD  AUMERLE  MAHER 


"An  Epic  of  the  City  Streets.' 

.A 


V  of  a  lad  i 
'of  the  v 


the 


ndei 


By  NATHAN  KUSSY 

rid,  "f  how  jhe  city  caught  him  and  taught  him  the  hat 


...  iif^led  to  free  himself. 

...,....,  -..,,  .=,  .^..  ".e  the  characters  that  tnoii-  through  the  pages  of  this  interesting  novel — 
c:iilcasts.  and  men  and  women  of  real  ipiritual  hvauty — all  are  vifidly  and  truthfully  drawn 
against  the  pain  and  magnificence  of  a  Rrea!  city, 

Willi  clean-cut  realism.  "The  Abyss"  if-veals  the  spirit  of  the  restless,  throbbing  streets — 
full  of  the  comedy  and  tragedy  of  exi.etence. 

Si. SO  ' 
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ing  from  one  house  to  another,  he  redis- 
covered it,  and  presented  it  to  Mr. 
Hamillon.  The  nuvelty  of  the  portrait 
arises  from  the  accident  that  it  was  prac- 
tically lost  for  a  quarter  of  a  cent\iry. 

Written  on  the  back  of  the  orJEinal 
photograph  are  the  words  "Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Skerryvore,  Bournemouth," 
in  Stevenson's  handwriting.  The  pic- 
ture is  sadly  faded;  but  it  still  presents 
a  striking  portrait,— more  remarkable  in 
dignity,  in  poise,  in  the  quality  of  almnst 
sculptural  serenity,  than  any  of  the  niorc 
familiar  photographs  of  R,  L.  S.  Tlic 
original  edition  of  On  tlir  Trail  '•! 
Stevenson  having  been  exhausted  shortly 
after  publication,  ■  the  publishers  pe  r- 
suaded  Mr.  Hamilton  to  include  this 
portrait  in  the  new  edition  of  the  book. 
An  appendix,  containing  a  detailed 
chronological  outline  of  the  life  of  Stev- 
enson, has  been  added  to  the  original 
text;  and  this  newly  discovered  photo- 
graph of  R.L.S.  is  published  as  a  frontis- 


piece to  the  appendix.  The  picture  is 
reproduced  herewith  by  the  courtesy  of 
Ditubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

It  was  Bulwcr  Lytton,  we  think,  who 
said  that  if  he  desired  to  leave  to  remote 

posterity  some  memo- 
Delane  of  the  rial  of  British  civilisa- 
"Times"  tion,    he   would   prefer 

not  England's  docks, 
nor  her  railways,  nor  her  public  build- 
ings, nor  even  the  palace  in  which  she 
held  her  sittings;  but  a  file  of  The 
Times.  Perhaps  "The  Thunderer"  of 
other  days  thunders  less  effectively  than 
it  once  did ;  perhaps  the  competition  of 
the  new  school  of  British  newspaper 
making  has  relegated  it  to  a  point  where 
it  is  one  of  the  many  instead  of  being  the 
jiiiirnal  of  England.  But  there  is  still  a 
great  memory  and  a  great  tradition,  and 
that  memory  and  tradition  centre  round 
no  one  man  more  than  John  Thadeus 
Deiane,  who  was  editor  of  the  paper 
from  1841  to  1877.  and  whose  story  has 
recently  been  told  hy  Sir  Edward  Cook 
in  Ddane  of  the  Times,  in  the  "Makers 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  series,  pub- 
li.shed  by  Henrv  Holt  and  Company. 
The  great  days  of  The  Times  did  not 
begin  with  Delane.  It  had  been  a  grow- 
ing power  during  the  Napoleonic  wars. 
Two    years     after    Waterloo     Thomas 
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Barnes  became  its  editor,  and  under  his 
leadership  the  paper  played  a  great  part 
in  the  passage  of  the  Reform  Bill  in 
1832.  Barnes  died  in  the  spring  of 
1841,  The  vast  power  exercised  by  The 
Times  made  the  question  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  successor  an  important  one. 
The  choice  of  Mr.  Walter,  the  chief 
proprietor,  fell  upon  the  junior  member 
of  his  staff,  a  young  man  of  twenty- 
three  who  had  left  Oxford  only  a  year 
before,  and  had  since  been  employed  in 
various  subordinate  capacities  in  the  of- 


JOHM 


(ice.  This  young  man,  John  Thadeua 
Delane,  wielded  the  thunders  of  The 
Times  for  thirty-six  years.  When  asked 
in  later  years  if  he  had  felt  no  misgivings 
on  account  of  his  youth  Delane  replied, 
"Not  a  bit.  What  I  dislike  about  you 
young  men  of  the  present  day  is  that 
you  all  shrink  from  responsibility." 

Naturally  Delane  was  the  subject  of 
some  notice  in  fiction.  Anthony  Trol- 
lope  in  The  IVarden  introduced,  with 
some  parlicutarit}'  of  description,  "the 
man  who  worked  The  Times."  George 
Meredith  put  Delane  into  Diana  of  the 
Crossways     as     Mr.     Tonans.      Diana 


learns  a  Cabinet  secret.  She  is  in  des- 
perate need  of  money.  She  has  herself 
driven  to  Printing  House  Square  at  mid- 
night; sends  up  her  card,  marked  "Im- 
perative— two  minutes";  sees  Mr.  To- 
nans, who  after  receiving  her  news,  dic- 
tates at  a  furious  rate."  She  returns 
home.  After  a  decent  interval,  Mr.  To- 
nans sends  her  a  letter  with  an  enclosure, 
which  she  burns.  "How  do  you  gel  to 
the  secrets  ?"  Diana  Warwick  has  asked 
Mr.  Tonans.  "By  sticking  to  the  cen- 
tre of  them,"  he  replied.  Again  George 
Meredith  has  written  of  Mr.  Tonans: 
"The  chief  interpreter  of  public  opin- 
ion caught  the  way  of  the  wind  and 
headed  the  gale."  It  is  said  that  with 
this  intent  The  Times  used  to  employ 
"a  shrewd,  idle  clergyman,  who  made  it 
liis  duty  to  loiter  about  in  places  of  com- 
mon resort  and  find  out  what  people 
thought  upon  the  principal  subjects  of 
the  times;  he  was  not  to  listen  very 
much  to  extreme  foolishness,  and  still 
less  was  he  to  harken  to  clever  people. 
His  duty  was  to  wait  and  wait  until  he 
iibserved  that  some  common  and  obvious 
thought  was  repeated  in  many  places  and 
by  numbers  of  men  who  had  probably 
never  seen  one  another.  That  one  com- 
mon thought  was  the  prize  he  sought 
for,  and  he  carried  it  home  to  his  em- 
ployers." 

"Delane  was  the  best  informed  man 
in  England."  says  Sir  Edward  Cook, 
"for  this  reason  among  others,  that  he 
■was  in  close  touch  with  the  persons  and 
circles  where  the  best  information  was 
to  be  obtained.  He  cultivated  personal 
relations  with  the  leading  politicians  of 
both  parties."  What  was  remarked  as 
distinctive  of  Delane  was  the  prominent 
position  which  he  held  in  general  so- 
ciety. When  he  retired  in  1877  Abra- 
ham Hayward  wrote  to  him:  "To  me 
the  manner  in  which  you  have  combined 
the  editorship  with  your  great  social 
position  is  simply  wonderful."  Dis- 
raeli, when  he  heard  the  names  of  likely 
>  Delane,  asked,  "Well,  but 
dertake  the  social  part  of  the 
Disraeli,  by  the  way,  openly 


successors 
who  will  I 
business?" 
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sought  his  advice  and  his  support.  When 
he  was  writing  the  Life  of  Lord  George 
Bentinck  he  consulted  Delane  as  to  the 
advisability  of  including  the  racing  side 
of  his  hero's  career.  The  editor  dis- 
suaded him  from  the  perils  of  such  an 
adventure.  Disraeli  also  accepted  at 
least  one  rebuke  with  humility.    Delane 


Perhaps  no  part  of  Julia  fVard  Howe 
iSiQ-ifjio.  by  Laura  E.  Richards  and 
Maud     Howe     Elliott 
The  Last  ( Houghton  Mifflin 

Years  Company),      remains 

more  vividly  in  the 
memory  than  that  chapter  which  de- 
scribes the  last  two  years  in  the  life  of 


s  firmly  resolved  that  columns  of  The  the  author  of  "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 

Timer  should  be  free  from  literary  log-  Republic."     She  was  entering  her  tenth 

rolling.     Disraeli  begged  to  be  aUowed  decade.      But  she  was  still  the  Grand 

to  nominate  his  own   reviewer  for  the  Old  Woman,  active  in  public  work,  and 

Life  of  Lord  George  Bentinck.     Delane  filled  with  an  undying  fire.     The  days 

wrote  such  a  letter  in   reply  as  caused  were  busy  ones,  but  the  relaxation  of  the 

Disraeli   to   apoiogise  promptly    for  his  evening  took  the  form  of  reading  aloud. 

"stupid  suggestion."  She  had  to  have  a  novel,  not  a  "problcin 
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Washington.  On  learning  of  her  inten- 
tion, three  officers  of  the  association, 
WiUiam  Dean  Howells,  Robert  Under- 
wood Johnson,  and  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  sent  her  a  "round-robin"  tele- 
gram, begging  her  not  to  run  the  risk 
of  the  long  winter  journey.  The  kindly 
suggestion  was  not  altogether  well  taken. 
"Ha!"  she  flashed  out.  "They  think 
I  am  too  old,  but  there's  a  little  ginger 
left  in  the  old  blue  jar."  Once  she  was 
to  be  at  a  reception  in  Newport.  She 
was  late,  and  a  neighbour,  Bradford 
Norman,  drove  her  to  her  destination  in 
his  automobile  at  a  terrific  clip.  On 
alighting,  "Braddie,"  she  said,  "if  I  were 


novel";  those  she  detested,  but  a  good, 
stirring  tale,  with  plenty  of  action  in  it. 
She  thrilled  over  Sienkiewicz's  ff^iik 
Fire  and  Sword,  Kipling's  K'tm,  and 
Stevenson's  The  Master  of  Ballanlrae. 
Foreign  authors  visiting  Boston  made  it 
a  point  to  call  upon  her.  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward  was  one  of  the  last  of  these 
visitors ;  another  was  William  J.  Locke, 
whose  Beloved  Vagabond  Mrs.  Howe 
had  greatly  enjoyed.  The  news  of  thf 
death  of  Marion  Crawford  in  the  spring 
of  1909  was  a  great  shock  to  her.  He 
had  been  very  dear  to  her  since  his  boy- 
hood. On  account  of  her  great  age  peo- 
ple were  always  endeavouring  to  keep 
her  from  physical  effort.  This  she  did 
not  quite  relish.  In  the  autumn  of  1909 
she  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  and 
in  December  she  wrote  for  its  first  meet- 
ing a  poem  called  "The  Capitol,"  She 
greatly  desired  to  read  this  poem  before 
the   association   and    planned    to    go    to 
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ten  years  younger,  I  would  set  up  one 
of  these  hell  wagons  myself." 

This,  in  its  simplest  form,  is  the  story 
of  Patience  If'orlh.  a  book  about  which 
a  great  deal  has  already 
"Patience  been    written,     and     a 

Worth"  book  which  may  prove 

to  be  the  sensation  of 
the  spring.  In  July,  1913,  Mrs.  John 
H.  Curran.  wife  of  a  former  Immigra- 
tion Commissioner  of  Missouri,  and 
Mrs.  Emily  Grant  Hutchings,  wife  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Tower  Grove  Park 
Board  uf  St.  Louis,  were  amusing  them- 
selves with  a  ouija  board,  when  out  of 
a  clear  sky  came: 

Many  moons  ago,  I  lived.  Again  I  cume. 
Patience   Worth   my   name. 

There  was  a  pause  and  then  the  board 
continued : 


began 
:  Worth"  that  has  lasted  for  nr 
The  storj'  of  that  a 
I  is  presented  in  a  book  by  CaspaJ^ 
S.    Yost,    editorial    director    of    the    Stf 
LiiuiS     Globe-Democrat,     who 
without  reservation  for  the  genuineness 
of     the     communications,       "Patience," 
according  to  her  story,  hved  "across  the 
sea"  in  the  year  1649,  but  she  has  made 
clear  the  fact  that  she  is  not  tied  to  anyJ 
period.     Incidentally,  in  England,  164,9^ 
was  the  year  that  witnes.sed  the 
tion  of   Charles  I.      "Patience"   tells  j 
story  of  Charles  and  makes  him  stutter^ 
The  communications  have  consisted  < 
conversations,    poems,    allegories,    short^ 
plays,  a  long  mediieval  drama,  and 
novels.     They  come  on  the  ouija  board 
at  almost  any   time    Mrs.    Curran   sits 
downs  to  it,  in  instalments  of  eight  hun-  . 
dred  to  three  thousand  words  i 
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hesitation 
;  flow. 


Mr.    and    Mrs.   John    Martin   wrote 
their  new  book,  Feminism,  at  their  camp 

in  the  Adirondacks.  in 
Authors  of  the    very    same    house 

"PeminiBm"  where    Maxim    Gorky 

wrote  his  book  Molher- 
hood,  while  he  was  their  guest.  This 
camp  was  originaUy  established  by  Mrs. 
Martin  as  an  imitation  of  Brook  F; 
and  for  a  dozen  years  the  most  radical 
spirits  in  America  were  found  there  ihir- 
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counted  among  the  supporters  of  wo- 
men's most  advanced  claims.  They 
came  to  believe,  however,  that  the  move- 
ment was  losing  balance  and  shading 
rapidly  into  anarchism.  Mrs.  Martin's 
inquiries  into  human  progress  in  her 
book,  Is  Mankind  Advancing,  con- 
vinced her  that  anarchistic  freedom  for 
woman,  the  goal  of  Feminism,  means  ra- 
cial deterioration.  At  the  summer 
Brook  Farm  the  visitors  undertook  to 
do  two  hours  manual  work  each  day, 
and  to  live  cooperatively.  Even  the 
weekly  washing  was  done  together,  with 
the  men  wearing  aprons  assisting  in 
what  usually  turned  out  to  be  a  washing 
day  frolic.  Wood  chopping,  bridge 
building,  and  path  cutting  were  a  whole- 
some change  for  brainy  radicals  with 
flabby  muscles  who  learned  for  the  first 
time  what  manual  work  meant.  Mr. 
Martin  has  served  five  years  on  the  New 
York  State  Board  of  Education,  and  he 
lead  the  opposition  to  the  so-called 
"Equal  Pay  Law,"  and  to  the  demand 
that  women  teachers  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  resign  when  they  had  children. 
It  was  from  the  porch  of  the  Staten 
Island  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Martin 
that  H.  G.  Wells  viewed  the  scene 
which  he  describes  in  his  American  Im- 
pressions. He  there  slept  in  a  room 
which  Charles  Dickens  before  him  had 
occupied. 


•  •  • 


Despite  a  very  distinct  literary  per- 
sonality of  his  own  Theodore  Watts- 

Dunton  is  probably 
Old  Familiar  best  remembered  on  ac- 
Faces  count   of   his   intimacy 

with  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  The  two  met  first  in  1872. 
Swinburne  was  then  thirty-five  and 
Watts-Dunton  thirty-six.  In  1879  they 
went  to  live  together  at  "The  Pines," 
in  Putney,  and  from  that  date  were 
never  parted  until  Swinburne*s  death 
thirty  years  later.  In  no  literary  friend- 
ships has  the  bond  been  closer.  "Watts- 
Dunton 's  first  act  every  morning,"  we 
are  told  in  the  introduction  to  Old  Fa- 
miliar Faces  (E.  P.  Dutton  and  Com- 
pany), "was  to  visit  Swinburne  in  his 


own  room,  where  the  poet  breakfasted- 
alone  with  the  morning  newspapers. 
During  the  morning  the  two  would  take 
their  daily  walk  together,  a  practice  con- 
tinued for  many  years.  *There  is  no 
time  like  the  morning  for  a  walk,'  Swin- 
burne would  say,  *The  spartle,  the  ex- 
hilaration of  it.  I  walk  every  morning 
of  my  life,  no  matter  what  the  weather, 
pelting  along  all  the  time  as  fast  as  I 
can  go.*  His  perfect  health  he  attrib- 
uted entirely  to  this  habit.  In  later 
years  he  would  take  his  walks  alone." 


•  •  • 


The  anonymous  writer  of  the  intro- 
duction quotes  Lord  Ronald  Gower  on 
Swinburne's  remarkable  powers  as  a 
talker.  Of  a  luncheon  at  "The  Pines" 
in  1879,  Gower  wrote:  "Swinburne's 
talk  after  luncheon  was  wonderful. 
What,  far  beyond  the  wonderful  flow 
of  words  of  the  poet,  struck  me,  was  his 
real  diffidence  and  modesty;  while  fully 
aware  of  the  divine  gifts  within  him,  he 
is  as  simple  and  unaffected  as  a  child." 
But  conversation  at  "The  Pines"  was 
not  always  of  the  serious  things  of  life. 
It  very  frequently  partook  of  the  play- 
ful, when  the  guests  would  be  kept 
amused  with  a  humour  and  whimsicality, 
cauterised  now  and  then  with  some  bit- 
ing touch  of  satire  which  showed  that 
neither  Swinburne  nor  Watts-Dunton 
had  entirely  grown  up.  Reading  aloud 
was  also  a  favoured  form  of  entertain- 
ment. Swinburne  was  a  sympathetic 
reader,  possessed  of  a  voice  of  remark- 
able quality  and  power  of  expression, 
and  he  would  read  for  the  hour  together 
from  Lamb,  Dickens,  Charles  Readc, 
and  Thackeray. 


•  •  • 


In  Old  Familiar  Faces  Theodore 
Watts-Dunton  talks  of  the  Rossettis, 
Dante  Gabriel  and  Christina  Georgina, 
George  Borrow,  Tennyson,  Dr.  Gor- 
don Hake,  John  Leicester  Warren, 
William  Morris,  and  Francis  Hindes 
Groome.  Borrow  he  remembered  as 
one  who  as  a  vigourous  old  man  never 
had  an  equal.  At  seventy  years  of  age, 
after  breakfasting  at  eight  o'clock  in 
Hereford  Square,  he  would  walk  to  Put- 
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ney,  roam  about  Wimblcdom  and  Rich- 
mond Park,  bathe  in  the  Fen  Ponds  with 
a  northeast  wind  cutting  across  the  icy 
waters  lilce  a  razor,  run  about  the  grass 
afterwards  like  a  boy  to  shake  off  some 
of  the  water  drops,  then,  after  fasting 
for  twelve  hours,  eat  an  enormous  din- 
ner at  Rochampton,  and  finally  walk 
back  to  Hereford  Square,  reaching  home 


mainly  French.  But  such  was  the  sub- 
lime egotism  of  Borrow  that  the  fact  of 
his  having  been  born  in  East  Anglia 
made  him  look  upon  that  part  of  the 
world  as  the  very  hub  of  the  universe 

Of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti  Watts- 
Dunton  records  that  recluse  as  Rossetti 
came  to  be,  he  knew  more  of  London 


THE  PIKES,  PUTNEY,  1 


D  SWINBURNE   LIVED   F 


late  at  night.  Borrow  has  always  been 
considered  an  East  Anglian.  This,  ac- 
cording to  Watts-Dunton,  is  a  mistake. 
"They  might  as  well  call  Charlotte 
Bronte  a  Yorkshire  woman.  He  was  no 
more  an  East  Anglian  than  an  Irish- 
man born  in  London  is  an  Englishman. 
He  had  at  bottom  no  East  Anglian 
characteristics.  The  fact  of  his  having 
been  horn  in  East  Anglia  was  the  result 
of  accident.  Borrow's  ancestry  was  pure 
Cornish  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other 


life  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word  than 
did  many  of  those  who  were  supposed 
to  know  it  well — diners  out  like  Brown- 
ing and  Richard  Doyle.  "That  the 
author  of  The  House  of  Life  knew  Lon- 
don on  the  side  that  Dickens  knew  it 
better  than  any  other  poet  of  his  time 
will  no  doubt  surprise  many  a  reader. 
His  visits  to  Jamrach's  mart  for  wild 
animals  led  him  to  explore  the  wonder- 
ful world,  that  so  few  people  ever  dream 
of,  which  lies  around  Ratcliffe  High- 
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way.  He  observed  with  the  greatest 
zest  the  movements  of  the  East  End 
swarms.  Moreover,  his  passion  for 
picking  up  "curios"  and  antique  furni- 
ture made  him  familiar  with  quarters 
of  London  that  he  would  otherwise  have 
never  known.  And  not  Dickens  him- 
self had  more  of  what  may  be  called  the 
"Haroun  al  Raschid  passion"  for  wan- 


thU  gave  me  ihis  id«a  of  writing  my 
dreams.  Tviilighl  nas  written  between 
eleven  and  one  at  night,  after  the  iccond 
and  before  the  third  half-grain  injection  of 
morphia.  Perhaps  it  19  morbid,  perhaps,  be- 
ing a  genuine  personal  experience,  it  ii  only 
interesting?  All  my  life  baa  been  happy, 
successful,  the  end  has  come  hard  and  un- 
expected.     Night   and   day   I   wish   it   were 


dering  through  a  city's  streets  at  night. 
It  was  this  that  kept  him  in  touch  on 
one  side  with  men  so  unlike  him  as 
Brough  and  Sala. 

Frank  Danby  (Mrs.  Julia  Frankau) 
whose  Tivilight  has  just  been  published 
in      this      country      by 
A  Hcuagc  Messrs.    Dodd,    Mead 

to  America  and  Company,  has  dic- 

tated from  her  sick  bed 
the  following  message  to  American  read- 
ers of  hcT  book : 

Tvttlight  ii  my  swan  song.  I  shall  never 
write  another  novel.  A  year  ago  I  fell  into 
a  conauniption,  chiefly  treated  by  morphia. 
I  knew  my  DeQuincey  pretty  welt,   perhaps 


over,   but  it  lags. 

The  only  thing  that  vexes  me  in  dying  i* 
the  thought  that  my  book  waa  not  brought 
out  in  time  for  me  to  read  the  notices.  The 
extraordinary  fluctuations  of  the  effects  of 
(he  drug  seem  to  absorb  my  consdousneis. 
1  cannot  write  them  though  I  bad  projected 
an  essay  called  "Drug  Dreams."  I  have 
twitchings  in  my  hands  which  prohibit  hold- 
ing a  pen  or  pencil.  I  am  told  these  are 
entirely  due  to  morphia  and  omnipom.  I 
have  never  been  able  to  dictate  essays  ot 
stories,  thought  has  always  seemed  to  flow 
through  the  pen. 

To  my  dear  American  people — good-bye- 
Mrs,  Frankau's  daughter  writes  her 
mother's  publishers  as  follows: 
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The  few  lines  that  my  mother  has  dic- 
tated are,  alas,  too  true,  and  it  is  heart- 
breaking to  write  you  more  detail.  That 
brave,  fine  spirit  is  going  out  as  might  have 
been  expected.  She  has  not  said  a  word  that 
could  prevent  her  three  sons  from  serving 
their  country.  The  eldest  has  a  commis- 
sion in  the  Royal  Field  Artillery,  the  second 
in  the  London  Rifles,  and  the  third  in  the 
army  of  Cyclist  Corps.  Two  of  them  are 
writers  who  might  have  achieved  fame  by 
now  but  for  the  war.  I  think  she  would 
have  bade  me  commend  them  to  you.  Amer- 
ica holds  so  much  of  her  heart.  With  me, 
her  only  daughter,  she  is  almost  unvaryingly 
cheerful  and  uncomplaining,  speaking  prin- 
cipally of  her  happy  years. 


•   •   • 


These  pathetic  lines  are  the  farewell 
of  a  woman  of  a  high  order  of  talent,  a 
woman  who  has  written  in  a  variety  of 
fields  and  has  always  manifested  an  un- 
usual grasp.  Born  in  1864,  the  daugh- 
ter of  an  artist,  Frank  Danby  began  her 
literary  work  with  dilettante  journalism, 
and  wrote  for  the  Saturday  Review. 
Early  she  fell  under  the  influence  of 
George  Moore.  He  was  associated  with 
her  first  novel,  Dr,  Phillipsl  A  Romance 
of  Maida  Vale.  Moore  took  the  book 
to  Mr.  Vizetelly,  the  publisher,  and 
after  certain  alterations  had  been  made 
the  book  was  issued  in  England.  Later 
an  edition  appeared  in  this  country.  Of 
these  two  editions  The  Bookman, 
more  than  twenty  years  ago — in  Novem- 
ber, 1895,  to  be  exact — told  the  follow- 
ing story: 

Once  in  a  while  the  newspapers  publish 
an  account  of  some  gentleman,  respected, 
wealthy,  happy  in  his  domestic  life,  and 
with  no  shadow  of  a  scandal  hanging  over 
him,  who  steps  casually  out  into  the  street, 
suddenly  disappears  from  sight,  and  is 
never  seen  again.  Something  like  this  oc- 
casionally happens  also  in  literature.  A 
book  is  published  which  every  one  reads 
and  which  gives  promise  of  a  good  career 
for  its  author.  The  time  arrives  when  it 
would  naturally  be  reviewed  and  spoken 
of,  and  take  a  recognised  place  among  the 
successful  publications  of  the  year,  and  then 


suddenly — it  disappears.  No  one  reviewi 
it.  No  one  speaks  of  it  It  is  seen  on  the 
shelves  of  no  great  bookseller.  So  far  ai 
any  critical  recognition  is  concerDed,  it  u 
lost  to  sight  and  swallowed  up  in  mysterioui 
oblivion.  An  instance  that  we  have  in  mind 
is  the  very  unusual  and  striking  piece  of 
realism  entitled  Dr.  Phillips.  It  was  pub- 
lished some  six  years  ago,  and  it  exists  to- 
day in  half  a  dozen  cheap  reprints  that 
continually  sell;  but  the  present  writer  has 
never  yet  seen  a  review  of  it,  nor  has  he 
ever  heard  one  single  person  mention  it. 
Yet  it  is  a  really  remarkable  piece  of  work 
— vivid,  acute,  intense,  and  in  its  later  chap- 
ters powerfully  tragical.  Thousands  of 
persons  have  read  it  with  absorbing  interest 
Why  is  it,  then,  in  one  sense,  non-existent? 


•   •   • 


We  know  why,  and  we  are  going  to  ex- 
plain, because  the  explanation  is  so  interest- 
ing, smacking  as  it  does  of  trap-doors  and 
secret  passages  and  unseen  forms  lurking 
behind  the  arras  and  all  the  other  mysteri- 
ous things  that  delight  one's  sense  of  the 
romantic.  The  novel  deals  with  a  certain 
stratum  of  Jewish  society  in  London — the 
ultra-orthodox,  commercial  narrow-minded, 
Christian-hating  set — and  it  is  writen  with 
a  minuteness  of  knowledge  that  is  fairly 
startling,  reproducing  as  it  does  with  photo- 
graphic accuracy  the  least  details  of  domes- 
tic and  social  life  down  to  the  chatter  of 
the  parlours  and  an  enumeration  of  the 
dishes  eaten  at  the  card-parties,  until  as  we 
read  we  can  almost  smell  the  fried  fish  and 
see  the  grease.  It  is  a  marvel  of  revela- 
tion, and  it{  greatly  offended  the  Jewish 
portion  of  the  community  when  it  appeared 
We  do  not  see  why  it  should  have  done  so, 
as  it  is  less  repulsive  in  its  way  than  George 
Gissing's  treatment  of  the  very  similar  non- 
Jewish  class  of  Londoners  in  his  Year  of 
Jubilee,  But  it  did;  and  straightway  in- 
fluences were  set  to  work  to  involve  it  in  a 
great  impenetrable  silence  that  should  blight 
it  at  its  birth.  It  is  wonderful  how  effec- 
tively this  has  been  done;  for  while  the 
book  has  been  read  by  many,  it  has  been  no- 
ticed by  few;  and  to-day  it  cannot  be  pur- 
chased save  in  a  cheap,  paper-covered  edi- 
tion on  the  stands  of  the  second-hand 
dealers.    There  is  something  really  uncanny 
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■bout  thii,  aad  even  in  writing  of  it  v/t  feel 
much  R>  Bluebeard's  wife  must  have  fell 
whcD  the  thrust  the  ruaty  Ley  into  (he  locit 
and  opened  the  creaking  door  of  the  for- 
bidden chamber.  Yet  the  very  weirdnesa  of 
the  incident  ia  faacioatiog,  and  it  all  goes 
to  show  that  io  these  daya  it  ia  not  Isaac  of 
York  who  is  hurried  off  to  Torquihtone  to 
be  plunged  ioco  a  noiaome  cell;  but  it  is 
rather  Isaac  himself  who  waylays  Front  de 
Bauf  and  entertains  him  with  the  pincers 
and  the  thumb-screw. 

Soon  after  the  appearance  of  Dr. 
Phillips  Frank  Danby  and  George 
Moore  quarreled.  They  attacked  each 
other  in  print,  both,  as  a  medium,  using 
the  columns  of  the  Saturday  Review. 
There  was  probably  eventually  a  recon- 
ciliation, for  in  a  short  autobiography 
which  she  wrote  many  years  later  she 
made  no  allusion  to  the  quarrel,  but  gave 
Moore  generously  credit  for  his  share  in 
Dr.  Phillips.  She  also  told  the  story  of 
the  book,  which  was  written  to  amuse 
her  husband.  He  had  broken  his  leg 
and  was  suffering  from  the  tedium  of  a 
long  convalescence.  She  wrote  the  chap- 
ters in  the  afternoon  when  he  was  rest- 
ing, and  read  them  to  him  in  the  even- 
ing when  they  were  alone.  All  the 
characters  were  drawn  from  life.  It 
was  her  amusement  to  see  him  recognise 
them  under  their  different  aspects  and  in 
the  new  circumstances  that  she  invented 
for  them.  About  this  time  George 
Moore  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the 
Frankaus  occasionally.  He  was  then 
engaged  in  writing  J  Drama  in  Mus- 
lin. He  is  a  very  conscientious  worker, 
keen  for  the  "human  document."  One 
of  his  heroines  had  to  write  a  letter  to 
a  friend  with  a  certain  confession  in  it. 
The  words  she  would  use,  and  the  ex- 
act way  she  would  express  herself,  puz- 
zled and  escaped  him.  Mrs.  Frankau 
wrote  such  a  letter  as  she  thought  he 
wanted  and  sent  it  to  him.  In  his  en- 
thusiastic acknowledgment  he  added  a 
postscript:  "I  am  sure  you  could  write 
a  novel;  why  don't  you?"  This  led  her 
to  show  him  the  first  few  chapters  of 
Dr.  Phaiipt. 


Dr.  Phillips  was  followed  by  a  second 
novel,  A  Babe  in  Bohemia.  Then  for 
years  she  abandoned  writing  to  study  en- 
graving. Taking  up  the  pen  again  she 
wrote  Eighteenth  Century  Colour  Prints 
in  1900,  and  two  years  later  produced 


T  ALLOWED  TO  H 


what  is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of 
all  her  novels,  Pips  in  Clover.  Louis 
Althaus,  the  "veneered  cad  in  a  golden 
frame"  of  that  book,  has  been  character- 
ised as  the  nearest  English  equivalent  of 
Maupassant's  "Bel-Ami,"  In  her  auto- 
biography Mrs,  Frankau  told  something 
of  the  original  of  the  character.  It  was 
after  she  had  lost  interest  in  the  "Inde- 
pendent Theatre,"  the  first  of  all  Lon- 
don society's  form  for  the  improvement 
of  the  drama,  that  she  made  the  acquain- 
tance of  a  brilliant  violinist,  and  wasted 
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a  year  or  two  trying  to  discover  the 
secret  of  his  curious  existence.  He  was 
quite  an  extraordinary  personality.  To, 
use  Mrs.  Frankau's  words,  "he  had,  so 
to  speak,  the  finest  ear  and  the  crudest 
eye  of  any  one  I  ever  met.  He  lived 
supremely  happy  and  self -con  tent  in 
quite  impossible  surroundings,  spending 
innumerable  hours  before  a  looking-glass 
playing  upon  his  little  wood  and  catgut 
instrument,  letting  the  pageant  of  life 
pass  unheeded.  The  good  and  evil  in 
him,  his  superficial  amiability  and  diffi- 
cult, strange  temper,  his  constantly  assev- 
erated love  of  money  and  passionate 
belief  in  its  desirability,  combined  with 
his  utter  carelessness  as  to  making  or 
keeping  it,  made  him  psychologically  the 
most  interesting  human  study.  I  subse- 
quently used  him  for  Louis  in  Pigs  in 
Clover,  although  he  was  quite  incapable 
of  Louis's  crime  and  is  really  generous 
and  completely  honest.  He  sat,  as  it 
were,  for  the  head;  the  figure  was  ob- 
tained elsewhere.  But  from  the  time  I 
met  him  I  supposed  another  novel  was 
inevitable.  Following  quite  consciously 
in  George  Moore's  footsteps,  I,  too,  have 
always  felt  the  necessity  for  a  human 
model  from  which  to  paint." 


•  •  • 


After  Pigs  in  Clover  came  Baccarat, 
an  exceedingly  strong  book,  which  we 
hope  very  few  persons  have  read.  Then 
The  Sphinx's  Lawyer,  A  Coquette  in 
Crape  and,  in  1908,  The  Heart  of  a 
Child,  one  of  the  brightest  and  best  of 
all  her  romances.  There  was  a  story 
too  about  that  book.  Owen  Hall,  the 
author  of  The  Geisha,  The  Gaiety  Girl, 
The  Little  Cherub,  Floradora,  The  Sil- 
ver Slipper,  The  Girl  from  Kay's,  and 
many  other  popular  musical  comedies, 
was  Mrs.  Frankau's  brother.  In  the 
early  part  of  1907  he  fell  in  poor  health, 
and  although  the  illness  was  not  re- 
garded as  serious  Mrs.  Frankau  sug- 
gested that  he  should  accompany  her  to 
Nauheim.  They  decided  on  three  weeks 
at  Harrowgate,  where  the  Nauheim 
treatment  is  carried  on,  as  a  preliminary, 
and  in  the  first  few  days  there  planned 


to  write  a  book  together  that  should 
deal  with  the  life  of  the  Gaiety  girl  from 
the  inside.  In  three  days  the  plan  of 
the  story  had  been  sketched  out,  and 
Mrs.  Frankau  credited  her  brother  with 
doing  the  main  part  of  this  work.  On 
the  evening  of  the  fifth  day,  in  their 
rooms  at  Harrowgate,  the  two  discussed 
with  some  little  vehemence  what  should 
be  the  end  of  the  heroine.  Upon  this 
point  they  differed  entirely.  Mr.  Owen 
Hall  thought  that  the  Gaiety  girl  who 
married  a  peer,  however  virtuous  and 
self-respecting  she  had  been  up  to  that 
point,  would  infallibly  fall  morally 
when  she  was  exposed  to  the  far  greater 
temptations  of  a  society  life.  Mrs. 
Frankau,  on  the  other  hand,  argued  that 
individual  character  and  temperament 
would  tell.  They  discussed  the  matter 
until  midnight,  when  Mr.  Owen  Hall 
retired,  and  Mrs.  Frankau  sat  up  and 
wrote  a  short  synopsis  of  the  end  of  the 
story  as  she  saw  it.  In  the  morning  Mr. 
Owen  Hall  was  discovered  by  his  valet 
dead  in  bed.  An  aneurism,  unsuspected 
and  undiagnosed,  had  burst. 


•  •  • 


In  the  first  spasm  of  shock  and  grief 
Mrs.  Frankau  abandoned  the  projected 
book.  When,  three  months  later,  she 
was  persuaded  to  take  it  up  again,  to 
use  her  own  words,  "she  found  it  would 
not  come  in  the  way  her  brother  had 
arranged  it."  It  was  not  only  that  the 
end  about  which  they  had  debated,  was 
difficult  to  arrive  at,  but  the  whole  char- 
acter and  development  of  the  story  as- 
sumed a  different  aspect.  As  was  the  case 
with  Dr,  Phillips  and  Pigs  in  Clover, 
many  of  the  characters  of  The  Heart  of 
a  Child  were  drawn  from  life.  Lady 
Dorothea,  for  example,  was  a  well 
known  figure  in  London  society  ten  or 
twelve  years  ago.  If  she  were  not  guilty 
actually  of  the  crime  attributed  to  her 
in  the  book,  she  was  guilty  of  so  many 
social  misdemeanors  that  she  deserved 
the  fate  that  was  meted  out  to  her  in  the 
story.  Colonel  Forbes  and  the  case  in 
which  he  figured  prominently  revived  an 
un forgotten  scandal. 


WRITING  IN  HASTE  AND  REPENTING  AT 

LEISURE 

BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


In  the  January  number  of  The  Book- 
man one  of  its  contributors  wished  a 
Happy  New  Year  to  American  story- 
tellers on  condition  that  they  should 
abjure  sack  and  live  cleanly,  that  they 
should  reform  altogether  and  at  once, 
that  they  should  modify  their  methods 
and  their  morals,  that  they  should  com- 
pletely change  their  vocabulary,  their 
grammar  and  their  style.  The  article 
was  entitled  "Speeding-up  the  Author," 
and  it  sped  him  down  to  death,  to  de- 
struction, and  to  ultimate  damnation.  It 
was  an  article  to  arrest  attention,  and 
to  arouse  contradiction.  In  fact,  one 
reader  was  moved  to  re-read  it ;  and  dur- 
ing this  second  perusal  he  discovered  that 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  paragraph  in 
the  paper  to  which  he  could  give  his  as- 
sent; and  the  more  positive  the  asser- 
tions in  the  article  the  more  forcibly 
was  this  reader  moved  to  record  his 
protest. 

The  dominating  characteristic  of  this 
diatribe  against  the  American  writers  of 
fiction  is  dogmatism — ^an  unflinching  and 
unfounded  belief  that  certain  things  are 
wrong  for  certain  reasons.  One  novelist 
is  held  up  to  scorn  for  writing  "none  of 
the  children  were  present'*;  and  we  are 
solemnly  informed  that  "there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  dictionary  more  emphatic- 
ally and  distinctively  of  the  singular 
number"  than  none,  and  that  therefore 
it  is  carelessly  criminal  to  use  none  with 
a  plural  verb.  To  this  belligerent  pro- 
nouncement a  sufficient  answer  will  be 
found  in  the  proverb,  which  reminds  us 
that  "None  are  so  blind  as  those  who 
will  not  see." 

Dogmatism    in    matters    of    English 


usage  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is  enticing. 
Dogmatism  in  the  discussion  of  the  con- 
temporary condition  of  any  art  in  any 
country  is  almost  equally  alluring  and 
almost  equally  perilous.  The  dogmatism 
which  gives  vehemence  and  violence  to 
the  artistic  judgments  handed  down  in 
"Speeding-up  the  Author"  may  be  con- 
densed into  three  bold  assertions,  im- 
plicit in  the  paper,  even  if  not  explicit. 
The  first  is  that  at  this  moment  Ameri- 
can fiction  is  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed, 
disgraced  by  careless,  slipshod,  sham- 
bling writing.  The  second  is  that  Ameri- 
can fiction  is  as  weak  as  it  is  because  our 
story-tellers  write  too  much.  The  third 
is  that  this  fiction  is  enfeebled  by  the  fact 
that  our  novelists  write  too  fast.  And 
no  one  of  these  three  bold  assertions 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  pass  unchal- 
lenged. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  first  of  these 
dogmatic  implications — that  American 
fiction  is  just  now  at  a  low  ebb — no  one 
is  qualified  to  express  a  valuable  opinion. 
Quite  possibly  the  facts  are  what  the 
writer  of  "Speeding-up  the  Author"  as- 
sumed them  to  be — and  quite  possibly 
they  are  not.  Contemporary  criticism 
about  contemporary  literature  is  very 
rarely  important  or  significant.  We 
cannot  see  the  forest  for  the  trees;  we 
lack  the  perspective  of  time;  we  are  un- 
able to  anticipate  the  ultimate  result  of 
the  slow  but  sure  process  of  selection 
which  separates  the  chaff  from  the  wheat 
and  which  results  in  casting  aside  a  host 
of  writers  often  of  a  salient  prominence 
in  the  eyes  of  their  immediate  contempor- 
aries. We  may,  every  one  of  us,  have 
our  individual  opinion  as  to  the  probable 


An  article  which  created  very  wide  attention  was  Mrs.  Florence  Finch  Kelly's 
"Speedinff-up  the  Author"  in  the  January  issue.  Here  is  a  reply  to  it  from  Pro- 
fessor Brander  Matthews.  Then  here  follows  another  paper  by  Mrs.  Kelly  fur- 
ther elaborating  her  theory. 
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permanence  of  present-day  reputations; 
but  we  can,  no  one  of  us,  feel  any  cer- 
tainty that  this  individual  opinion  is 
going  to  be  justified  by  the  communal 
decision  of  the  next  generation.  The 
writers  whom  we  acclaim  loudly  may  be 
lost  to  sight  beneath  the  wave  of  oblivion 
half  a  century  from  now ;  and  the  writ- 
ers to  whom  we  do  not  deign  to  give  a 
thought  may  then  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  possessed  of  the  one  thing 
necessary  for  survival.  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  won  instant 
popularity,  yet  they  were  altogether 
ignored  by  the  self-appointed  dispensers 
of  critical  approval. 

Sir  Philip  Sidney  thought  that  the 
English  drama  was  beneath  contempt; 
and  it  was  just  about  to  flower  out  ex- 
uberantly. Guy  Patin  thought  that  the 
French  drama  was  in  a  very  lamentable 
condition ;  and  it  had  just  been  illumined 
by  the  masterpieces  of  Corneille,  Mo- 
liere  and  Racine.  In  the  late  Professor 
Lounsbury's  posthumous  history  of  The 
Life  and  Times  of  Tennyson,  re- 
cently published  by  the  Yale  Univer- 
sity Press,  there  is  this  quotation  from 
Macaulay*s  diary,  under  date  of  March 
9,  1850:  "It  is  odd  that  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  which  have  witnessed  the 
greatest  progress  ever  made  in  physical 
science  —  the  greatest  victories  ever 
achieved  by  mind  over  matter — should 
have  produced  hardly  a  volume  that  will 
be  remembered  in  1900."  And  Louns- 
bury  follows  this  with  another  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  Macaulay*s  written  a 
few  months  later,  in  which  the  writer 
declares  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor*s  Philip 
Van  Artevelde  "is  still,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  poem  that  the  last  thirty  years 
have  produced."  Then  Professor  Louns- 
bury  asked — "Could  a  more  suggestive 
illustration  be  furnished  of  the  worth- 
lessness  of  contemporary  criticism  of  the 
productions  of  the  imagination?  The 
quarter  of  a  century,  whose  intellectual 
poverty  was  so  strongly  pointed  out  by 
Macaulay,  had  witnessed  the  produc- 
tion of  much  of  the  best  work  of  both 
Tennyson  and  Browning  in  poetry;  of 
Dickens  and  Thackeray  and  Carlyle  in 


prose;  not  to  speak  of  no  small  number 
of  writers  like  Bulwer,  Disraeli,  Kings- 
ley  and  others  who  still  continue  to  be 
remembered  and  read." 

When  men  of  the  acumen  and  author- 
ity of  Sidney,  Guy  Patin  ,and  Macaulay 
have  thus  revealed  their  inability  to  see 
what  was  before  their  eyes,  modesty  sug- 
gests that  those  of  us  who  are  less  amply 
endowed  with  vision  should  be  cautious 
in  expressing  confidence  in  our  own  in- 
sight in  regard  to  our  immediate  contem- 
poraries. Especially  ought  we  to  be  care- 
ful not  to  let  our  keen  perception  of  the 
manifest  and  manifold  defects  in  the 
average  novel  blind  us  to  the  probability 
that  there  are  also  not  a  few  novels 
above  the  average  and  free  from  the  more 
glaring  of  these  deficiencies.  There  is 
no  need  to  deny  that  the  average  Ameri- 
can novel  of  to-day  is  a  poor  thing;  so  is 
the  average  British  novel;  so  is  the  av- 
erage French  novel;  and  so  was  the  av- 
erage American  and  British  and  French 
novel  of  the  last  generation  and  of  the 
generation  before  the  last.  The  im- 
mense majority  of  contemporary  novels 
in  any  language  and  in  any  epoch  are  for 
immediate  consumption  only.  They 
serve  their  temporary  purpose,  well  or 
ill ;  and  then  they  are  forgotten,  as  their 
places  are  taken  by  other  novels,  no  bet- 
ter and  no  worse. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  at  the  present 
moment  American  fiction  is  in  the  trough 
of  the  waves  and  that  we  do  not  happen 
to  possess  just  now  any  writer  of  fiction 
whose  work  will  be  cherished  fifty  years 
hence.  And  on  the  other  liand  it  is  also 
possible,  indeed  it  is  highly  probable,  that 
more  than  one  of  the  novels  produced 
here  in  the  United  States  in  the  first 
fifteen  years  of  this  twentieth  century 
will  emerge  triumphant  from  out  of  the 
watery  waste  of  the  average  novel  of  this 
decade  and  a  half.  As  it  happens,  I  have 
not  chanced  to  read  any  one  of  the  works 
of  fiction  which  are  held  up  to  scorn  by 
the  writer  of  "Speeding-up  the  Author" 
and  they  may  deserve  all  that  is  said  in 
their  dispraise.  But,  as  it  happens  again, 
I  have  chanced  to  read  within  the  past 
few  months  three  studies  of  American 
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life,  which  seemed  to  me  characteristic 
of  the  existing  condition  of  American 
fiction. 

That  fiction  cannot  be  altogether 
negligible,  it  cannot  be  held  to  be 
beneath  contempt,  when  it  includes  as 
the  product  of  a  single  half-year  work 
as  varied,  and  as  valuable  as  the  High 
Priestess  of  Mr.  Robert  Grant,  the 
Clipped  Wings  of  Mr.  Rupert  Hughes, 
and  the  Bent  Twig  of  Miss  Dorothy 
Canfield.  Here  are  three  stories  of  our 
own  life,  well  planned,  well  written, 
rich  in  observation  and  reflection  and 
understanding,  and  peopled  with  char- 
acters at  once  vital  and  significant.  Tech- 
nically, in  invention  and  construction  and 
style,  all  three  of  these  stories  are  worthy 
of  high  praise.  What  is  more  important 
is  that  all  three  of  them  attain  to  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  fiction,  whether  nar- 
rative or  dramatic — they  enlarge  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature;  they  make 
us  better  acquainted  with  our  fellow 
man ;  they  enrich  our  memories  with  fig- 
ures not  soon  to  be  forgotten. 

The  writer  of  "Speeding-up  the 
Author"  not  only  holds  that  the  present 
condition  of  American  fiction  is  most 
intolerable  and  not  to  be  endured  but 
believes  also  that  the  reasons  for  this  un- 
satisfactory state  of  affairs  are  plain  for 
all  men  to  see.  Our  story-tellers  are  ac- 
cused of  writing  too  much  and  of  writ- 
ing too  fast.  They  are  blamed  because 
they  write  in  haste  and  because  they  do 
not  repent  at  leisure.  Perhaps  we  have 
here  not  two  reasons  but  only  one;  our 
novelists  have  to  write  too  fast  because 
they  persist  in  writing  too  much.  Under- 
lying this  explanation  is  the  unexpressed 
conviction  that  the  best  work  is  possible 
only  to  those  who  labour  slowly  and  to 
those  who  do  not  produce  abundantly. 
This  is  an  opinion  cherished  by  many 
critics,  who  find  justification  for  their 
faith  in  the  fact  that  the  most  prolific 
authors  are  frequently  also  the  most 
slovenly  in  style  and  the  most  happy-go- 
lucky  in  structure.  No  doubt,  there  are 
many  works  of  fiction  which  would  be 
better  than  they  are  if  the  author  had 
taken  more  pains — ^and  he  might  have 


taken  more  pains  if  he  had  taken  more 
time. 

Yet  the  more  familiar  we  are  with  the 
history  of  literature  and  with  the  biog- 
raphy of  authors,  the  less  inclined  we 
are  to  accept  this  view  unreservedly.  It 
is  true  that  Time  is  jealous  and  is  likely 
to  destroy  that  which  is  done  with  his 
aid.  It  is  true  also  that  there  is  today 
as  always  a  superabundance  of  hasty 
work  turned  out  by  writers  who  are 
rushing  through  the  story  they  have  in 
hand  so  that  they  can  start  as  soon  as 
possible  on  the  story  they  have  in  mind. 
But  it  is  not  true  that  all  the  masters 
have  written  slowly  and  that  they  have 
produced  only  after  a  long  and  labouri- 
ous  gestation.  Whatever  categorical  dog- 
matism may  say  to  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
matter  of  common  knowledge  that  fe- 
cundity of  production  and  swiftness  of 
execution  are  often  characteristics  of 
genius — and  even  of  talent. 

Ben  Jonson  boasted  that  he  had  given 
two  years  to  a  single  play ;  and  two  years 
was  also  the  time  which  Ibsen  devoted 
to  each  of  his  later  social  dramas.  But 
Jonson  and  Ibsen,  important  as  they  are, 
do  not  rank  with  the  supreme  masters 
of  the  drama,  Sophocles,  Shakespeare 
and  Moliere.  "The  dramatic  activity 
of  Sophocles  extended  over  sixty-two 
years,"  so  the  late  Professor  Butcher  re- 
corded ;and  the  greatest  of  Greek  drama- 
tists is  believed  to  have  composed  one 
hundred  and  thirteen  plays — ^very  nearly 
two  a  year,  a  productivity  four  times 
that  of  Ibsen  and  Jonson.  The  dra- 
matic activity  of  Shakespeare  extended 
over  twenty  years;  and  he  wrote  thirty- 
nine  or  forty  plays — again  about  two  a 
year.  The  dramatic  activity  of  Moliere 
extended  over  fifteen  years,  and  he  wrote 
about  thirty  plays — once  more  about 
two  a  year.  The  only  deduction  from 
these  figures  is  obvious  enough.  Ben 
Jonson  and  Ibsen  were  right  in  taking 
two  years  to  a  play,  because  by  so  doing 
they  were  able  to  put  forth  their  utmost 
strength ;  and  Sophocles,  Shakespeare  and 
Moliere  were  also  right  in  turning  out 
two  plays  a  year,  because  by  so  doing 
they  were  able  to  reveal  more  amply 
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their  more  copious  fecundity  and  their 
swifter  certainty  of  execution. 

The  most  popular  play  of  the  younger 
Dumas,  the  Dame  aux  Camelias,  was 
dramatised  from  his  own  story,  in  a 
single  week;  and  the  most  popular  play 
of  Victor  Hugo,  Hernani,  with  its  son- 
orous and  resplendent  verse  was  actually 
written — it  had  previously  been  plotted 
in  a  complete  scenario — in  exactly  four 
weeks.  Would  either  of  these  plays 
have  been  any  better  if  it  had  cost 
its  author  the  protracted  labour  of  two 
years?  It  is  current  gossip  that  a  promi- 
nent British  novelist  of  our  day  writes 
her  stories  seven  times  before  she  is  satis- 
fied to  let  them  leave  her  hands.  She 
might  rewrite  them  seventy  times  seven 
without  breathing  the  breath  of  life  into 
her  graven  images;  and  the  suggestion 
may  be  ventured  that  if  she  had  dared 
to  publish  the  first  draft  of  any  one  of 
her  devitalised  revisions,  perhaps  it 
might  have  been  found  to  disclose  a 
spontaneity  sadly  lacking  in  her  novels  as 
we  have  been  permitted  to  peruse  them. 

The  writer  of  "Speeding-up  the 
Author"  soars  into  a  dithyrambic  rhap- 
sody over  the  thirty  years  which  Flaubert 
gave  to  Madame  B ovary; and  there  is  no 
denying  that  Madame  Bovary  is  one  of 
the  many  masterpieces  of  the  art  of  fic- 
tion. But  it  is  a  masterpiece  not  solely 
or  even  chiefly  because  of  its  finish  and 
its  polish.  No  masterpiece  has  ever  been 
achieved  by  the  external  accessories  of 
finish  and  polish.  Books  cannot  live  by 
style  alone.  Madame  Bovary  is  great 
primarily  because  of  its  content,  of  its 
author's  inquest  upon  human  nature,  of 
his  insight  into  character.  Moreover, 
when  all  is  said,  Madame  Bovary  is  not 
easy  reading — in  the  sense  that  Vanity 
Fair,  The  Scarlet  Letter,  and  The  Rise 
of  Silas  Lapham  are  easy  reading.  It  is 
a  painful  pleasure  we  take  in  its  perusal ; 
and  the  joyless  labour  that  went  to  its 
making  oppresses  the  reader,  forced  to 
share  the  sore  travail  of  the  author. 

Every  artist  must  obey  the  law  of  his 
own  being.  He  can  do  his  best  only  in 
accordance  with  the  self-imposed  restric- 
tions which  he  has  found  to  be  most  help- 


ful. Only  by  infinite  toil  could  Flaubert 
achieve  the  austere  simplicity  of  Madame 
Bovary,  and  therefore  he  was  compelled 
to  infinite  toil.  Because  this  meticulous 
method  suited  him,  he  sought  to  impose 
it  upon  Maupassant  to  whose  exuberant 
temperament  it  was  entirely  uncongenial. 
What  the  pupil  retained  from  the  mas- 
ter's teaching  was  an  abiding  respect  for 
art,  for  the  art  of  construction  and  for 
the  art  of  writing.  The  personal  method 
of  the  master,  the  pupil  rejected,  fortu- 
nately for  himself  and  for  his  readers.  I 
have  read  somewhere  that  Maupassant 
once  came  downstairs  to  the  mid-day 
breakfast  with  a  smile  of  satisfaction  on 
his  face  and  said  to  his  mother  that  he 
had  just  made  three  hundred  francs,  ex- 
plaining that  he  had  written  a  short 
story,  "The  Necklace."  Now,  in  its  own 
way,  "La  Parure"  is  as  inexpugnably 
a  masterpiece  as  Madame  Bovary  itself. 

Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  once  told  me 
that  his  amusing  narrative  of  midnight 
misadventure,  "Brugglesmith,"  had  been 
conceived,  composed  and  completed  on 
the  evening  of  the  day  when  he  had 
heard  from  Mr.  Oliver  Herford  the 
anecdote  which  suggested  it.  And  Mr. 
Edwin  Lefevre  informs  me  that  he  wrote 
"The  Woman  and  Her  Bonds"  at  a 
single  sitting  and  before  breakfast.  Now, 
"The  Woman  and  Her  Bonds"  is  not 
only  the  best  of  its  author's  Wall  Street 
Stories;  it  is  not  only  one  of  the  best  of 
American  short-stories,  ingenious  in  in- 
vention, adroit  in  construction,  swift  in 
movement  and  clear  in  style;  it  is  also 
a  most  illuminating  analysis  of  the  dif- 
ference between  the  feminine  and  the 
masculine  mind.  It  is  a  parable  to  be 
read  and  pondered  by  all  men  who  think 
that  they  are  in  favour  of  Votes  for 
Women. 

It  would  be  easy  to  heap  up  illustra- 
tions from  the  other  arts  to  show  that 
speed  is  not  necessarily  a  danger.  Mr. 
Sargent  painted  "Carnation,  Lily,  Lily, 
Rose"  in  one  long  English  twilight  and 
then  scraped  it  off  the  next  morning  only 
to  paint  it  again  that  afternoon  and  to 
remove  it  the  following  day,  until  after 
half  a  dozen  sighting  shots  he  hit  the 
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bull's  eye  and  rested  content  with  the 
result  of  the  final  evening's  work.  The 
Barber  of  Seville,  which  has  survived 
for  now  exactly  a  century,  was  composed 
and  produced  in  less  than  a  month,  after 
Rossini  had  composed  and  produced  in 
the  preceding  month  an  opera  which  was 
an  immediate  and  total  failure.  Verdi 
wrote  Rigoletto  in  six  weeks;  and  Schu- 
bert wrote  his  song,  the  "Erl  Konig"  in 
one  afternoon,  and  he  composed  his 
superb  symphony  in  C,  in  addition  to  an 
oratorio,  in  a  single  month,  March,  1828. 
But  there  is  no  need  to  multiply  illus- 
trations. Fecundity  and  celerity  of  ex- 
ecution may  be  elements  of  strength. 
Many  men  of  genius  have  produced 
abundantly,  incessantly  and  swiftly.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  does  not  follow  that  a 
man  who  produces  abundantly,  inces- 
santly and  swiftly  is  necessarily  a  man  of 
genius.  There  are  now,  there  always 
have  been  and  there  always  will  be,  men 
who  write  too  fast  and  who  write  too 
much,  because  they  are  writing  chiefly 
with  a  desire  to  make  money.  These  men 
write  themselves  out  and  they  write 
themselves  down;  and  there  is  no  need 
to  waste  words  over  what  they  write  or 
to  reprove  them  for  what  they  do  and 
for  how  they  do  it.     They  are  beneath 


criticism,  not  because  they  write  too 
much  and  too  fast  or  chiefly  for  money, 
but  because  they  are  what  they  are. 
Their  failure  is  not  due  to  a  defective 
method ;  it  is  due  to  a  deficient  character. 

After  all,  there  are  nine  and  forty 
ways  of  writing  tribal  lays  and  every 
single  one  of  them  is  right.  Balzac 
drafted  and  amplified  and  amended  and 
was  forever  revising  his  proofs;  and  so 
best,  since  that  was  the  process  most 
profitable  to  him.  Scott  wrote*  at  white 
heat,  not  knowing  when  he  began  where 
he  was  going  to  end;  and  so  best  again, 
since  he  was  an  improviser  of  genius,  in- 
capable of  inexorable  self-criticism.  Scott 
wrote  his  tribal  lays  in  one  way  and 
Balzac  wrote  his  in  another;  and  both 
ways  were  right.  Either  of  these  novel- 
ists would  have  been  wrong  if  he  had 
tried  to  compel  himself  to  work  in  ac- 
cord with  the  method  of  the  other. 

So  long  as  the  barrel  is  full  it  does 
not  matter  whether  the  water  is  allowed 
to  drip  drop  by  drop  from  the  spigot  or 
whether  it  is  permitted  to  gush  gener- 
ously from  the  bung-hole.  And  so  long 
as  the  barrel  is  able  to  replenish  itself 
unceasingly  from  the  spring,  it  does  not 
matter  how  frequently  the  water  is 
drawn  off. 
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A  Captious  Critic,  after  reading  my 
article  on  "Speeding-up  the  Author"  in 
the  February  Bookman,  gibed  at  me  in 
this  wise:  "Well,  what  do  you  want, 
anyway?  Isn*t  that  kind  of  writing 
characteristic  of  the  American  mental 
make-up  and  manner  of  doing  things? 
You  think  literary  style  ought  to  express 
national  traits;  and  what  could  be  more 
characteristic  of  us  Americans  than  this 
careless,  sloppy,  happy-go-lucky  style 
about  which  you  are  protesting?" 

The  obvious  reply  was  that,  even 
granting  the  premise,  it  takes  more  than 
the  reflection  of  a  single  national  fault 


to  make  a  style  characteristic.  But  the 
contention  seemed  worth  thinking  about. 
For  it  is  surely  true  that  precise  think- 
ing and  clean,  crisp,  accurate  expression 
are  conspicuously  absent  from  so  much 
of  our  writing  and  talking  that  one 
must,  however  regretfully,  admit  that 
slovenliness  is  a  characteristic  of  Ameri- 
can literary  style. 

I  do  not  forget  that  I  contended  some 
months  ago  in  these  pages  that  we  are 
developing,  especially  in  American  fic- 
tion, a  style  expressive  of  American  char- 
acter, a  national  mode  distinctive  and 
original,  for  which  we  deserve  recogni- 
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tion  and  respect.  That,  however,  is 
something  entirely  different  from  this 
inability,  or  unwillingness,  to  use  Eng- 
lish with  correctness  and  clarity.  The 
unlikeness  between  the  two  shows  how 
much  we  need  a  new  word  in  English, 
a  word  that  would  differentiate  between 
style  as  an  informing  spirit  and  style  as 
a  body  of  words  and  sentences.  It  is 
the  body,  the  crippled,  awkward,  loose- 
jointed,  slouching  body,  in  which  we 
Americans  insist  upon  incarnating  our 
literary  spirit  with  which  I  am  now  con- 
cerned. We  are  not  always  alone  in 
this  curious  preference,  for  it  is  shared, 
in  more  or  less  degree,  by  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  British  writers.  It  would  be  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  anybody  who  knows 
how  to  think  writing  worse  English  than 
does,  for  instance,  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells. 

Do  we  thus  misuse  our  mother  tongue 
through  lack  of  training  or  because  slov- 
enly traits  of  national  character  inevi- 
tably compel  expression  in  slovenly 
speech?  We  do  have  a  sweeping  way 
of  doing  material  things  that  cares  much 
for  achieving  the  result  and  little  for 
the  cost.  When  it  comes  to  a  big,  sud- 
den crisis  we  meet  and  dominate  it  with 
a  sublime  but  appalling  disregard  of 
what  we  must  pay  for  success.  Fre- 
quently not  a  little  of  that  brand  of  in- 
efficiency known  as  "muddling  through" 
is  involved.  But  we  win  through  to 
success,  and  that  is  really  all  we  care 
for.  And  of  course  we  have  always 
treated  our  national  possessions  with  the 
recklessness  of  a  royal  spendthrift.  But 
all  this  does  not  imply  slovenly  mental 
habits  or  mental  deficiencies.  It  comes 
rather  from  a  serene  consciousness  of  be- 
ing able  to  pay  the  price,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  from  what  is,  after  all,  a 
lack  of  that  very  regard  for  money  with 
which  people  across  the  ocean  are  always 
twitting  us. 

It  must  be  granted,  I  think,  that  our 
slovenly,  loose-jointed  style-body  is 
merely  a  national  habit  into  which  we 
have  drifted.  We  must  recognise  also 
that  it  is  a  pernicious  habit  and  that  it 
is  insidiously  penetrating  our  methods  of 
expression.     But  habits,  mental  as  well 


as  physical,  exert  a  powerful  influence 
upon  character.  We  all  know  how  in- 
correctly and  inaccurately  and  with  what 
slovenliness  of  expression  most  of  us, 
both  educated  and  uneducated,  carry  on 
our  daily  speech.  And  we  all  know 
what  deplorably  careless,  ineffective, 
muddled  writing  is  to  be  found  in  ap- 
palling measure  in  our  newspapers, 
magazines  and  books.  The  samples 
from  the  books  of  some  of  our  best 
known  and  most  esteemed  authors  that 
I  quoted  in  a  former  article  were  merely 
a  few  illustrations,  taken  at  random,  and 
might  be  paralleled  with  others  equally 
bad  a  hundred  times  a  day. 

Is  all  this  going  to  have,  presently, 
some  effect  upon  our  national  character? 
Can  either  a  nation  or  an  individual 
persist  in  a  vicious  habit  without  paying 
a  penalty?  It  seems  to  me  self-evident 
that  if  we  habitually  muddle  the  expres- 
sion of  thought  we  shall  lose  the  ability 
to  think  with  clarity  and  precision.  And 
I  believe  that  we  are  likely  to  lose,  also, 
something  more,  by  reason  of  that  subtle 
reciprocal  influence  with  which  habit 
and  character  act  and  react  upon  each 
other.  How  much,  for  instance,  of  the 
artificiality  of  the  eighteenth  century 
was  due  to  the  strengthening  of  the  ten- 
dency, once  the  start  had  been  made  in 
that  direction,  by  exaggerated  and  artifi- 
cial speech? 

The  subject  is  a  fascinating  one,  but 
I  have  space  only  for  the  evidence  pre- 
sented by  Mrs.  Edith  Wharton  as  to  a 
single  instance  in  the  present  time.  It  is 
in  that  interesting  discussion  and  analy- 
sis of  the  French  people  facing  their 
crisis  with  which  she  ends  her  recent 
book,  Fighting  France,  Everybody 
knows  that  one  of  the  great  surprises  of 
the  war  has  been  the  magnificent  spirit 
with  which  France  has  risen  to  her  needs 
and  with  amazing  faith,  unity,  and  de- 
votion has  set  herself  to  the  one  task  of 
driving  out  the  invading  enemy.  But 
nobody  except  Mrs.  Wharton  has  tried 
to  find  out  why  France  is  capable  of 
rising  to  such  heights  of  being  and 
achievement  as  no  outsider  previously 
thought  possible.  She  has  been  in  France 
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ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  war  and 
her  work  for  its  victims  has  brought  her 
into  intimate  touch  with  men,  women 
and  children  of  literally  all  classes.  Her 
habits  of  close  observation  and  analytical 
study  of  life  and  her  previous  acquain- 
tance with  the  French  language,  litera- 
ture and  people  ensure  the  value  of  her 
conclusions. 

It  is  her  conviction  that  the  French 
nation  has  met  so  superbly  its  present 
crisis  merely  by  the  keying  up  of  certain 
national  traits.  And  she  answers  the 
question,  "which  of  all  their  multiple 
gifts  most  help  the  French  to-day  to  be 
what  they  are  in  just  the  way  they  are?" 
by  singling  out  three  characteristics 
which  they  possess  in  high  degree.  One 
is  intelligence,  another  is  courage  and 
the  third,  which  is  of  particular  interest 
to  my  subject  and  my  contention,  is  "ex- 
pression," the  notable  ability  of  the 
French  people,  whether  of  high  or  low 
degree,  to  express  thought  or  feeling  in 
clear,  accurate,  concise,  simple  terms. 
"This  gift,"  she  says,  "has  been  an  in- 
estimable strength  to  France."  Here  is 
her  account  of  how  it  works  for  the  na- 
tional advantage  in  this  time  of  severest 
stress : 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  French 
are  at  this  moment  drawing  a  part  of  their 
national  strength  from  their  language.  The 
piety  with  which  they  have  cherished  and 
cultivated  it  has  made  it  a  precious  instru- 
ment in  their  hands.  It  can  say  so  beauti- 
fully what  they  feel  that  they  find  strength 
and  renovation  in  using  it;  and  the  word 
once  uttered  is  passed  on,  and  carries  the 
same  help  to  others.  Countless  instances 
of  such  happy  expression  could  be  cited  by 
any  one  who  has  lived  the  last  year  in 
l^'rance.  On  the  bodies  of  young  soldiers 
have  been  found  letters  of  farewell  to  their 
parents  that  made  one  think  of  some  heroic 
Elizabethan  verse;  and  the  mothers  robbed 
of  these  sons  have  sent  them  an  answering 
cry  of  courage. 

And  her  conclusion  is  that  in  France 
at  this  moment  "expression  and  conduct 
supplement  and  reflect  each  other." 
Surely,  this  is  a  most  wonderful  and 


valuable  result.  However,  I  am  not 
about  to  adopt  the  shibboleth  of  the  day 
and  advise  a  different  attitude  toward 
the  English  language  as  a  matter  of 
"preparedness."  That  broadbacked  word 
has  already  been  loaded  with  enough 
pleas,  from  development  of  the  national 
parks  to  the  building  of  battleships. 
Setting  aside  all  question  of  its  possible 
usefulness  in  such  a  crisis,  we  may  at 
least  credit  Mrs.  Wharton's  testimony 
as  to  the  influence  upon  character  of 
this  ability  to  express  thought  and  feel- 
ing simply,  clearly,  and  impellingly. 
That  ability  is  a  possession  of  rare  and 
sterling  worth  for  its  own  sake  alone. 
And  if  in  addition  it  brings  in  its  hands 
this  gift  of  priceless  value  it  is  surely 
worth  while  to  try  to  find  out  whence 
the  ability  comes. 

One  finds  the  belief  cropping  up  now 
and  then  among  English  speaking  people 
that  the  French  have  this  gift  for  expres- 
sion by  a  sort  of  divine  right.  One  will 
find  it  said  that  the  ability  which,  for 
instance,  enables  a  poor  working  girl 
to  write  such  a  book  as  Marie-Claire 
and  young  soldiers  to  pen  such  letters  as 
Mrs.  Wharton  speaks  of,  comes  to  them 
out  of  the  genius  of  their  language.  For 
my  part,  I  do  not  believe  that  anybody, 
anywhere,  ever  got  anything  quite  so 
well  worth  having  without  working 
hard  for  it.  And  I  have  been  confirmed 
in  this  belief  by  an  interesting,  if  some- 
what pedagogical,  book  by  RoUo  Walter 
Brown,  professor  of  rhetoric  and  com- 
position in  Wabash  College,  in  which  he 
sets  forth  How  the  French  Boy  Learns 
to  Write,  Knowing  that  not  only  do 
French  men  and  women  write  better 
than  do  Americans,  but  that  even  French 
boys  and  girls  excel  American  in  their 
ability  to  use  their  mother  tongue.  Pro- 
fessor Brown  spent  a  year  of  observation 
and  study  in  France  trying  to  get  down 
to  the  basic  reasons  for  this  excellence 
in  their  nation  that  contrasts  so  strongly 
with  its  lack  in  our  own. 

He  tells  something,  though  merely  in 
outline,  of  how  the  French  schools  have 
been  made  to  foster  and  inculcate  in  the 
whole  nation  the  ideal  of  the  French 
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language  as  a  powerful  force  making 
possible  the  exerting  of  influence  through 
speech  and  writing.  "To-day,"  he  says, 
"despite  the  many  distractions  in  educa- 
tional life,  the  French  schools  stand  as  a 
deeply  established  safe-guard  to  the  bet- 
ter use  of  the  mother  tongue."  He 
shows  that  a  course  was  deliberately  en- 
tered upon,  first  by  the  literary  classes 
and  later  by  the  whole  nation  through 
the  medium  of  its  schools,  to  conserve 
the  language  for  the  definite  and  prac- 
tical purpose  of  making  it  increase  the 
powers  of  the  French  people  individually 
and  as  a  whole.  One  result  is  evidenced 
in  the  quotation  above  from  Mrs. 
Wharton  and  another  is  to  be  found  in 
the  world-wide  influence  of  the  French 
language  and  French  literature.  The 
French  flag  may  not  be  wide-flung  over 
the  earth  but  the  sun  hardly  sets  upon 
French  books  and  French  speech.  And 
it  is  the  training  of  the  young  people  of 
France  in  their  mother  tongue  that  has 
fostered  and  developed  the  ideal  and 
helped  to  produce  the  mighty  result. 

So,  if  we  want  to  get  down  to  the 
roots  of  our  own  language  weakness, 
our  inability  to  use  with  correctness  and 
precision  and  clarity  the  one  birthright 
tool  with  which  we  ought  to  have  per- 
fect familiarity,  without  any  doubt  the 
trail  will  be  found  to  lead  straight  back 
to — and  beyond — our  own  schools  and 
their  methods  of  teaching  English.  A 
rather  appalling  account  of  the  status  of 
that  branch  of  study  in  American  schools 
and  colleges  is  to  be  found  in  a  report 
made  by  a  committee,  of  which  Prof.  E. 
M.  Hopkins,  of  the  University  of  Kan- 
sas, is  the  chairman.  From  this  it  appears 
that  less  money  is  spent,  in  secondary 
schools,  comparing  the  average  annual 
cost  per  pupil,  in  teaching  English  than 
in  teaching  any  other  branch.  Nearly 
fifty  per  cent,  more  is  spent,  individually, 
in  teaching  American  pupils  German 
than  in  teaching  them  to  speak  and 
write  properly  and  read  with  apprecia- 
tion their  mother  tongue.  Per  pupil, 
thirty-five  per  cent,  more  money  goes 
into  drilling  Latin  into  the  brains  of 
boys  and   girls  who,  when   they  leave 


high  school,  cannot  write  an  ordinary 
letter  which  will  be  correct  in  grammar, 
spelling  and  punctuation.  Even  after 
they  have  been  graduated  from  ecollege 
they  will  pen  sentences  a  yard  long,  with 
flagrantly  incompatible  subjects  and 
predicates.  Under  present  conditions  of 
inadequate  equipment  and  overburdened 
teachers,  whose  classes  contain  two  and 
a  half  times  as  many  pupils  as  they  can 
teach  with  efficiency.  Prof.  Hopkins  de- 
clares that  it  is  a  "physical  impossibility" 
to  teach  English  as  it  should  be  taught 
in  any  average  American  school  or  col- 
lege. 

The  schools  and  the  teachers,  doubt- 
less, are  doing  the  best  they  can.  The 
well  of  English  defiled,  while  it  may  be 
situated  in  the  school,  gets  its  contamin- 
ation from  beyond  the  schools,  among 
the  people  who  support  them.  The 
great  majority  of  Americans  know  so 
little  about  the  English  language  and 
care  so  little  about  it  that  they  look  with 
distrust  and  amusement  upon  any  one 
who  speaks  with  careful  and  elegant 
diction.  They  consider  such  a  one  a 
"highbrow."  And  with  that  word  we 
come,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  to  the 
fundamental  cause  of  the  whole  diffi- 
culty. For  that  term,  which  swept  so 
rapidly  over  the  country,  gathered  up 
and  vocalised  in  one  expressive  word 
the  distrust  of  ideas  and  the  amused  con- 
tempt for  intellectuality  which  charac- 
terise the  American  people.  The  same 
attitude  is  to  be  detected  in  popular  feel- 
ing about  a  correct  and  distinguished  use 
of  English.  The  Congressman  fears  his 
constituents  will  consider  him  a  "high- 
brow" if  he  does  not  commit  mayhem 
upon  his  mother  tongue.  The  cartoonist 
mangles  the  English  he  puts  into  the 
mouths  of  his  pictured  characters  who 
are  average  Americans — "lowbrows." 
The  man-in-the-street,  even  if  he  knows 
how  to  speak  properly,  fills  his  conver- 
sation with  slang,  colloquialisms,  bad 
grammar,  because  he  does  not  want  the 
reputation  of  being  a  "highbrow." 

Henry  Seidel  Canby,  from  his  vantage 
point  as  a  member  of  the  English  faculty 
at  Yale  University,  for  years  has  been 
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Studying  the  attitude  of  undergraduates 
toward  ideas,  language,  and  literature 
and  glimpsing  the  homes  from  which 
they  come.  His  discussion  of  these  mat- 
ters in  his  charming  and  suggestive  book, 
College  Sons  and  College  Fathers,  is  so 
true  and  so  apt  that  it  deserves  some 
quotation.  Bear  in  mind  the  thousands 
of  young  men  who  have  passed  under  his 
observation  and  remember  that  they 
come  from  environments  as  representa- 
tive of  the  culture  of  this  country  as  any 
within  its  borders.  He  tells,  with  the 
utmost  good  feeling,  tolerance,  and  sym- 
pathy, of  the  "bleak  ignorance"  of  the 
underclass  men,  their  "poverty  in  intel- 
lectual interests,"  the  "bare  and  barren 
hinterland"  of  their  minds.  The  under- 
graduate, he  says,  "is  predisposed  to  re- 
gard matter  more  important  than  mind." 
He  finds,  and  the  truth  of  his  conten- 
tion is  fairly  self-evident,  that  the  homes, 
the  communities,  are  the  primary  cul- 
prits. Young  people  cannot  be  expected 
to  feel  interest  in  ideas  and  intellectual 
matters  when  nobody  in  their  immediate 
environment  cares  about  them.  "You 
CsLti"  says  Professor  Canby,  "sojourn 
for  days  in  smoking  cars,  hotel  corridors, 
or  cafes  without  encountering  an  idea 
that  descends  to  the  naive  ignorance  of 
the  peasant  or  lifts  above  mediocrity." 
It  is  his  belief  also  that  we  have  not  de- 
veloped a  more  important  literature  just 
because  of  this  lack  of  interest  in  intel- 
lectual matters,  this  distrust  of  ideas. 


A  side  light  upon  Professor  Canby*s 
argument  is  furnished  by  some  statistics 
I  lately  saw  concerning  the  freshman 
class  of  a  big  Western  university.  Of 
these  five  hundred  or  more  young  people 
nearly  half  set  down  their  favourite  au- 
thor as  Harold  Bell  Wright.  It  is  an 
eloquent  fact.  But,  if  its  first  effect  is 
to  make  one  feel  like  saying,  "What's 
the  use?"  its  second  is  to  make  one  turn 
enviously  to  the  account  in  Professor 
Brown's  book  of  how  the  French  child 
is  made  familiar  with  the  classics  of  his 
language  from  the  time  he  begins  to 
read,  drilled  in  the  use  of  his  mother 
tongue  and  made  appreciative  of  its 
qualities  until  he  loves  it  and  can  use  it, 
as  a  mechanic  loves  and  can  use  a  fa- 
vourite tool  with  which  he  can  always 
work  his  will. 

But  these  much-to-be-desired  results 
are  not  for  us  Americans  so  long  as  the 
policy,  poisonous  to  our  mother  tongue, 
of  speeding-up  authors  is  persisted  in  by 
publishing  houses;  so  long  as  we  con- 
sider any  one  a  "highbrow"  who  thinks 
clearly  and  talks  with  precision;  so  long 
as  we  are  not  offended  by  the  muddled 
style  and  mangled  grammar  which  meet 
us  in  so  many  printed  pages;  so  long  as 
we  spend  more  money  on  having  our 
children  taught  Latin  and  German  than 
English;  and,  finally  and  most  impor- 
tantly, so  long  as  we  are  uninterested  in 
ideas  and  contemptuous  of  intellectual 
interests. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 

Few  poets  ever  wrote  sixteen  finer  consecutive  lines  than  those  which  begin: 

Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me 
Black  as  the  pit  from  Pole  to  Pole 
I  thank  whatever  Gods  there  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul, 

^'Invictis"  is  one  of  the  great  poems  of  our  language.  It  came  from  a  man  who 
had  been  pruned,  and  pruned  again,  by  the  surgeon  s  knife,  is  the  way  Conan  Doyle 
has  expressed  it,  and  it  was  not  what  Lady  Byron  called  "the  mimic  woe"  of  the 
poet,  but  rather  the  grand  defiance  of  the  Indian  warrior  at  th'e  stake,  whose  proud 
soul  can  hold  in  hand  his  quivering  body.  William  Ernest  Henley  was  a  remarkable 
man,  a  magnetic  and  stimulating  personality.  We  have  felt  that  Bookman  readers 
should  know  the  human  side  of  him  better,  and  we  believe  that  he  could  have  no 
more  sympathetic  and  distinguished  interpreter  than  Alfred  Noyes,  who  will  write 
about  him  in  the  May  Bookman. 
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Note — Acknowledgment  is  made  of  courtesies  shown  the  author  by  the  Hispanic  American 
Society. 


What  romance  a  time-table  may  hold 
is  contained  in  the  Guia  de  Ferrocarriles 
which  foretells  the  arrival  of  trains  at 
Criptana  and  Argamasilla,  Valdepcnas, 
Venta  de  Cardenas,  Cortes  and  Barce- 
lona. For  him  who  knows  well  his  Don 
Quixote  such  names  do  so  enchant  the 
blurry  page  that  despatchcrs'  signs  turn 
to  halberds  and  lances;  brigands,  knights 
and  goatherds  people  the  ruled  column, 
and  adventure  lurks  in  the  foot-notes. 

At  Alcazar  de  San  Juan,  going  south 
from  Madrid,  the  expreso  draws  a  sigh- 
ing breath,  and  rests.  Through  the  car 
window  a  hoarse  Manchegan  offers  a 
"knife  to  kill."  A  bargain  is  made,  and 
we  buy.  We  are  travelling  with  bull- 
fighters, labourers,  market-women  and 
priests  in  a  carriage  of  the  third  class, 
where  our  purchase  is  the  object  of  im- 
mediate and  pressing  curiosity.  It  is  in- 
spected .  .  .  disapproved.  A  torero 
aroused  from  a  nap,  removes  his  high- 
crowned  hat,  pulls  a  hair  from  the 
fallen  wisp  that  denotes  his  trade,  tests 
the  blade,  returns  it  with  a  single  phrase. 
"A  tourist's  knife,"  he  calls  it,  and  with 
an  air  resumes  his  long-limbed  sprawl 
on  the  wooden  bench.  So  then  everyone 
shows  the  knife  in  his  own  sash  or 
pocket.  A  father  with  a  child  on  either 
knee  displays  a  product  of  Albacete,  a 


navaja  with  a  wicked  hinge.  On  the 
palm  of  an  extended  hand  lies  a  puHale. 
A  carrier  from  across  the  mountains 
throws  a  hunting-knife  in  our  lap,  and 
at  once  all  are  eager  to  examine  its 
Moorish  handle  and  pass  their  fingers 
lingeringly  down  its  tempered  edge. 

*'A  good  cHchillo,"  ventures  one. 

"Brave  as  the  blade  of  Quixote," 
vows  another,  thrusting  the  air. 

"At  what  do  you  strike?"  jeers  the 
bull-fighter.     "A  mill  or  a  wine-skin?" 

At  this  there  are  murmurs  and  under- 
standing nods.  The  Spaniard  loves  wit 
and  classic  allusions,  even  as  he  hangs 
on  stories  of  chivalry  and  magic.  It  is 
a  coincidence  pleasing  to  us  all  that  the 
guard  should  at  this  moment  announce 
the  Argamasilla  station.  An  old  nHui 
takes  his  pipe  from  his  wrinkled  lips  and 
smiles  into  the  bowl,  the  father  sa]^  to 
his  children  something  of  Miguel  de 
Cervantes,  and  when  a  stout  Teresa  gets 
down, — a  basket  emptied  of  cheese  on 
either  arm,  and  crosses  to  the  diligence 
which  is  to  convey  her  ten  miles  to  the 
village,  someone  calls  a  message  to 
Sancho  Panza  that  establishes  on  an  even 
surer  basis  the  conviviality  engendered 
among  us  by  the  show  of  knives.  When 
it  is  known  that  with  our  cameras  and 
bulging  satchels  we  ourselves  are  to  de- 


The  Tercentenary  of  the  death  of  JVilliam  Shakespeare  has  been  celebrated  and 
discussed  to  a  point  ivhere  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  many  people  are  rather 
weary  of  it.  But  April,  igrd,  marks  the  three  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  another  great  literary  figure  who  has  been  comparatively  ignored.  Shakespeare 
died  April  23,  1616,  On  the  same  day  died  Miguel  de  Cervantes,  the  author  of 
"Don  Quixote"  th^t  immortal  book  which  "laughed  Spain's  chivalry  awayf  In 
connection  with  this  article  by  Ruth  Kedzie  IVood  we  may  be  pardoned  for  recalling 
that  the  first  part  of  "Don  Quixote"  did  not  appear  until  its  author  was  fifty-eighi 
years  of  age.  In  16 14  a  spurious  continuation  of  the  adventures  of  the  "Knight  of 
the  Mournful  Countenance"  was  published,  which  had  the  effect  of  spurring  Cer- 
vantes on  to  the  completion  of  the  true  continuation. 
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scend  at  Manzanares  to  take  the  road 
with  Don  Quixote,  there  is  an  instant 
play  of  hands  and  an  animated  flow  of 
Spanish  to  tell  us  what  we  shall  find 
in  the  town  whose  square  towers  are 
already  in  sight  across  the  bare  fields, 
and  how  best  to  reach  from  there  the 
places  celebrated  by  the  Knight  of 
Mournful  Mien. 

Four  leagues  from  ArgamasiUa  amid 
a  commotion  of  final  directions,  we 
alight,  A  red-girded  caballero  finds  for 
us  the  porter  of  the  Fonda  Bascunana, 
who  we  suspect  bestows  centimos  as  pay 
for  three  guests  and  a  boxed  terrier, 
Manzanares  is  reputed  for  its  hares. 
Also  it  is  recommended  as  the  least  fa- 
tiguing centre  for  brief  tours  in  the 
country  of  Don  Quixote.  As  La  Man- 
dia  towns  go  it  is  alive;  it  has  eleven 


thousand  inhabitants  compared  with  Ar- 
gamasilla's  eight  hundred  souls,  and  it 
has  hotels  not  top  uncomfortably  pic- 
turesque. 

In  the  morning  we  rumble  between 
the  high  twin  wheels  of  a  two-seated 
cart  a  dozen  miles  to  Argamasilla  the 
White.  The  "unenclosed  and  swelling 
plains,"  the  saffron  steppes,  the  deso- 
lated villages  and  dwindled  streams  are 
as  Cervantes  saw  them  three  centuries 
and  more  ago,  except  that  their  present 
aspect  is  to  a  still  greater  degree  savage 
and  forbidding.  In  Cervantes 's  time 
there  were  merchants'  caravans  on  the 
highroad  to  Toledo  and  Seville,  and 
bands  of  monks  and  courtly  robbers. 
These  use  the  railway  now,  leaving  the 
lonely  places  lonelier  still.  A  forlorn 
and  ugly   plateau   relieved  by  flattened 
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mounds  spotted  with  busby  oUve  trees 
and  traced  by  rambling  roads  and  mule- 
paths  spreads  to  the  horizon.  The  Moors 
when  they  possessed  this  land  called  it 
a  mauxa.  a  dry  desert.  Its  porous  earth 
yields  some  grain,  a  few  olives,  and 
plenty    ot    excellent    mntcria!    for    wine 


and  oil  jars,  chiefly  fabricated  at  To- 
boso.  La  Mancha  is  the  poorest  district 
of  all  Spain  in  soil  and  population, 
though  the  richest  in  legend.  A  land  of 
uncanny  waters,  chill  winds,  merciless 
sun,  its  inhabitants  are  ironic,  bullying, 
quick  with  the  fists,  labourious,  roman- 
tic and  sober.  As  they  have  scant  news 
from  the  world  beyond,  their  tell  their 
own  tales.  They  like,  above  all,  narra- 
tives of  sorcery  and  grievances  redressed, 
of    prisoners,    paladins,    chateaux    and 


tourneys.  Just  as  their  forefathers 
revelled  in  "that  countless  throng  of  fa- 
mous knights,  with  so  many  Emperors  of 
Trapizond,  so  many  Felixmartes  of 
Hircania,  so  many  palfreys,  errant  dam- 
sels, serpents,  dragons,  giants  and  strange 
adventures,  so  many  kinds  of  enchant- 
ment, battles  and  encounters,  sighing 
princesses,  with  dwarfs,  billets  doux  and 
the  rest," 

Except  to  recall  the  preposterous  con- 
cepts of  the  wittiest  of  all  books  no 
traveller  would  to-day  dare  the  melan- 
choly of  these  loveless  plains,  void  of 
any  excuse  for  whimsical  dreaming  and 
cursed  with  hideousness.  Yet  endowed 
with  an  imagination  Quixotic,  and 
abetted  by  the  punctilious  map  of  Pel- 
licer,  the  king's  librarian,  one  crosses 
tawny  barrens  whose  shifting  soil  gives 
slight  foothold  to  sad-coloured  buildings 
and  dusty  furze  and  heather,  and  says 
to  himself,  this  is  adventure.  For  down 
this  road  came  the  Ingenious  One  in 
i^earch  of  abuses  to  reform  and  wrongs 
to  rectify.  Beyond  the  "Eyes  of  the 
Ouadiana,"  those  strange  little  pools 
that  signal  the  rise  of  the  stream  from 
:t  thirty-mile  passage  under  the  ground, 
Don  Quixote  charged  tlie  windmills  on 
his  second  sallv.  We  are  on  the  edge 
■  if  the  great  Plain  of  Montiel,  known 
to  history  as  the  place  of  the  last  battle 
between  Pedro  the  Cruel  and  his  trait- 
orous brother,  Henrj'.  But  Spanish  his- 
tory is  of  less  interest  to  us  now  than  a 
caricature  of  Spanish  romance.  We  ex- 
perience keen  disappointment  in  finding 
no  longer  "thirty  or  forty  windmills" 
together  in  that  plain.  Those  we  do 
discover  are  listless  on  a  windless  day. 
We  look  in  vain  for  one  to  brandish  its 
canvas-covered  arms  like  a  monstrous 
giant.  Indeed  they  are  not  monstrous 
at  all.  but  little  mills  twice  the  height  of 
a  man,  and  therefore  more  easily  to  have 
been  mistaken  for  something  of  human 
shape.  A  little  way  on  we  come  to  the 
inn  beneath  whose  notched  turrets 
.\lonzo  Quixano  was  dubbed  by  land- 
lord and  cobbler's  daughter  a  knight  of 
old  Spain.  Here  is  a  well  called  now 
for   Cervantes,    perhaps   the   same    near 
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If  to  this  "so  diverting  a  madman" 
things  appeared  what  they  were  not, 
they  were  nevertheless  very  definitely 
where  the  novelist  placed  them.  The 
geographical  accuracy  of  Cervantes  as 
demonstrated  in  the  History  of  Don 
Quixoie  is  expounded  in  an  essay  pub- 
lished at  Madrid  in  18+0  by  Fermin 
Caballero,  who  decla: 
cal  formation  of  the  r 
acomodada  pnrn  la  e 

Inglis  says  no  English  novel  is  s 
timately  concerned  with  the 
and  scenery  of  a  country,  and  another 
writer  remarks  that  Cervantes's  descrip- 
tions of  localities  and  people  are  as  true 
to  facts  as  if  what  he  wrote  "were  the 
journal  of  a   traveller   rather  than    the 

Born  at  Aleala  de  Henares  in  1547, 
Cervantes  had  reached  middle  age  with- 
out literary  achievement  beyond  casual 
verses  to  queens  and  cardinals,  a  pas- 
toral romance  called  Galatea,  a  few 
stage  pieces  and  some  short  tales.  He 
had  travelled  in  many  parts  of  Spain, 
had  visited  Portugal  and  the  Azores, 
had  journeyed  to  France,  Italy,  the  Le- 
vant, and,  as  a  captive,  unwillingly,  to 
Algiers.  He  had  fought  well  for  his 
king  in  battles  against  the  Turks,  had 
married  a  lady  of  his  heart,  and  under 
the  press  of  their  poverty  had  become  a 


collector  of  debts  for  a  merchant  in-- 
Seville.  Sent  into  La  Mancha  on  affairs 
of  his  employer,  he  was  detained  sev- 
eral months  at  Argamasilla  because  of 
certain  financial  complications,  concern- 
ing which  matter  he  is  held  blameless 
by  his  numerous  biographers.  "Long 
days  and  short  nights  have  1  suffered  in 
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this  prison,"  he  complained  to  an  uncle 
in  Alcazar  de  San  Juan  from  the  mediae- 
val village  on  the  Guadiana.  The  house 
of  his  confinement,  the  Casa  de  Med- 
rano,  was  the  ancient  assembly-place  of 
commissioners  sent  to  adjudge  the  ten 
per  cent,  tax  on  neighbouring  saltpetre 
lands.  Dissensions  frequently  arising 
before  the  tribunal,  the  cellar  had  been 
set  apart  for  the  chastising  of  recalci- 
trants. 

Argamasilla  de  Alba  counted  among 
its  residents  a  number  of  nobles,  poor, 
imaginative  and  high-strung,  to  whom 
volumes  of  improbable  gests  were  daily 
food.  In  Criptana  there  lived  a  band 
of  veteran  warriors  who  each  August 
on  a  certain  fete  day  made  a  sortie 
astride  white  horses,  fully  armoured  and 
with  trumpets  and  tambourines.  In  that 
day,  as  in  this,  La  Mancha  gave  itself 
to  all  manner  of  inventions  involving 
combat  and  honour,  fair  ladies  and  om- 
nipotent protectors.  Shut  within  a  "dis- 
mal prison  where  wretchedness  keeps  its 
residence,  and  every  dismal  sound  its 
habitation,"  Cervantes  conceived  a  bur- 
lesque of  the  extravagant  fables  which 
for  two  centuries  had  infatuated  the 
Latin  countries  with  feats  of  knaves  and 
cavaliers.  It  was  his  purpose  "to  di- 
minish the  authority  and  acceptance  that 
Books  of  Chivalry  have  in  the  world," 
and  especially  did  he  design  to  parody 
Amadis  de   Gaul,    "the   ver\'   best  con- 
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trived  book  of  all  those  of  that 
kind." 

The  chronicler  of  Don  Quixote  dis- 
avows knowledge  of  the  exact  village, 
or  as  one  translator  puts  it,  he  had  no 
desire  to  recollect  the  name  of  the  par- 
ticular place  in  La  Mancha  wherein  a 
hidalgo  "spare -bodied,  of  a  meagre  vis- 
age, a  very  early  riser  and  a  lover  of  the 
ctiase,"  adorned  himself  on  week-days  in 
homespun,  on  Sundays  in  velvet,  and 
where  he  guarded  at  all  times  "a  lance 
upon  a  rack,  an  old  buckler,  a  lean  stal- 
lion, and  a  coursing  greyhound."  The 
locality  was,  however,  sufficiently  de- 
fined by  references  to  the  prison  in 
which  the  history  had  its  inception,  and 
to  highways,  venlas,  well-known  fields 
and  hilly  passes  to  justify  the  assertion 
of  one  who  called  himself  Fernandez  de 
Avallaneda  (the  shameless  inventor  in 
1614  of  a  spurious  Don  Quixote)  that 
Argamasilla  was  the  natal  town  and 
sallying-base  of  our  adorable  adventurer 
"of  ill-matched  armour  and  measured 
pace," — of  "the  staunch,  the  famous,  the 
valiant,  the  wise,  the  loving  Don  Qui.x- 
ote  de  la  Mancha." 

By  Avallaneda  and  Pellicer,  Davil- 
Her,  Jaccaci  and  Azorin,  Argamasilla  is 
recognised  as  the  rightful  claimant 
among  all  the  places  that  have  desired 
the  honour  of  fathering  him.  A  few 
travellers  lean  to  Miguel  Estevan,  a  vil- 
lage two  leagues   from  Toboso;  others 
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put  forth  tlie  claims  of  Quintana,  Quero, 
El  Probencio  and  Pedernoso.  Cervan- 
tes foresaw  this  strife  and  desired  it. 
At  the  close  of  the  History  he  says  the 
birthplace  of  the  extraordinary  gentle- 
man of  La  Mancha  has  purposely  been 
concealed  that  "all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of  that  province  might  contend 
for  the  honour  of  having  produced  him, 
as  did  the  seven  cities  of  Greece  for  the 
glory  of  giving  Homer  to  the  world." 

Argamasillans  remind  you  that  the 
messenger  who  in  Dook  Two  brought 
Sancho's  letter  to  his  wife,  Teresa,  men- 
tioned on  his  return  north  to  the  ducal 
mansion  that  he  had  seen  women  wash- 
ing in  a  stream  in  the  village.  Streams 
are  not  common  in  La  Manchan  vil- 
lages, but  in  the  middle  of  Argamasilla 
runs  a  fork  of  the  Guadiana.  The  let- 
ter Teresa  returns  to  the  duchess  makes 
reference  to  acorns,  of  which'  she  sends 
half  a  peck.  The  hillocks  of  that  region 
yield  ilex-nuts  counted  a  delicacy  by 
all  Manchegans.  Then,  too,  was  not  a 
cheese  sent  to  "my  lady  ducliess,  of  1 
know  not  where"  that  was  "better  than 
those  of  Tronchon?"  And  are  not  the 
cheeses  of  Argamasilla  still  superior  to 
those  of  Tronchon  ?  The  house  cher- 
ished as  the  prison  of  Cervantes  can  no 
longer  be  shown  as  a  sixteenth -century 
evidence  in  stone,  for  flames  consumed 
it  some  years  back. 


It  is  customary  for  visitors  to  the 
haughty  little  village  to  look  up  the 
priest  and  the  barber,  even  to  discover 
some  relationship  between  the  latter  and 
that  Master  Nicholas  with  whom  our 
sallow  senoT  used  to  contend  as  to  who 
was  the  best  knight,  Palmerin  of  Eng- 
land or  the  Knight  of  the  Sun,  Hut  it 
being  a  Sunday,  the  barber  was  busy 
with  customers,  the  priest  with  his  pray- 
ers. We  went  to  look  at  the  place  from 
which  Argamasilla's  paladin  is  supposed 
to  have  ridden  forth,  and  were  led  by  a 
bare-legged  guide  to  the  house  of  the 
Carrascos,  and  to  the  church  to  see  the 
portrait  of  the  very  Don  who  the  vil- 
lagers believe  was  the  original  of  Quix- 
ote. At  the  inn  we  supped  on  stewed 
hare  and  peas,  badly  cooked,  but  con- 
soled with  guitars  and  a  song  about 
something  old  and  romantic.  For  the 
sake  of  Sancho  we  commanded  the  dus- 
tiest, headiest  bottle  of  Valdepenas  In 
tlie  inn-keeper's  store,  and  invited  the 
singers  to  share  it.  And  so  the  evening 
passed,  and  early  the  next  day  we  saw 
to  our  wallets,  paid  a  modest  reckoning, 
and  were  off  behind  our  willing  Rozi- 
nante  for  the  Lakes  of  Ruidera,  "so  fa- 
mous in  La  Mancha,"  and  the  Cave  of 
Montesinos.  This  is,  of  course,  not  the 
road  the  Knight  and  his  squire  travelled 
on  the  third  sally.  They  came  to  Rui- 
dera after  they  had  visited  Toboso,  some 
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leagues  to  the  north  of  the  Campo  de 
Montiel. 

The  long  marshy  tract  which  resolves 
itself  into  thirteen  shallow  lakes  is  the 
source  of  the  "weeping  Guadiana,"  and 
the  resort  of  ducks,  grebe,  heron  and 
osprey,  which  high-born  sportsmen,  in- 
cluding Don  Alfonso  XIII  himself, 
come  at  stated  seasons  to  shoot.  Above 
Lake  Colgada  is  the  Castle  of  Rocafria, 
where  lived  the  beautiful  Rosa  Florida, 
who  had  already  refused  six  French 
counts  and  three  Lombardy  dukes  when 
she  conceived  a  passion  for  a  mighty 
hunter  called  Montesinos,  a  nephew  of 
Charles  Martel  refuged  in  Spain.  Hear- 
ing that  he  was  beloved  by  the  lady  of 
the  castle  he  left  off  his  hunting  and 
chivalrous  exploits,  hurried  to  Rocafria, 
and  married  her.  Later  they  returned 
to  France,  where  he  was  created  one  of 
Charlemagne's  twelve  body-guards.  A 
mile  or  so  east  of  Rosa's  castle  is  the 
pit  of  an  abandoned  mine  which  in  the 
age  of  the  lovers  was  already  old.  hav- 
ing been  dug  by  the  Romans.  Forty 
yards  wide  and  sixty  yards  deep  with  a 
cistern  at  the  bottom,  the  haunt  of  bats 
and  birds  and  of  shepherds  in  bad 
weather,  Don  Quixote  discovered  in  this 
"dungeon"  exactly  the  setting  needed  for 


a  mystical  venture  with  "Montesinos 
himself,  from  whom  the  cave  derives 
its  name," 

Ruidera,  the  town  "two  leagues  from 
the  cave"  where  the  errant  one  and  his 
companions  stayed  the  night,  lies  on  a 
flat  plain  which  is  surrounded  by  hills 
and  refreshed  by  tall  trees.  The  mea- 
dows about  Villaroblede  witnessed  the 
dancing  and  outrageous  trickery  at  the 
Festival  of  Camacho,  where  it  will  be 
remembered  the  Don  and  the  Squire 
were  present,  following  the  former's 
fortunate  encounters  with  the  Knight  of 
the  Mirrors  and  the  lackadaisical  lions, 
on  the  way  from  Toboso  to  the  cave. 
Proceeding  from  Ruidera  they  came 
upon  Gines  de  Passamonte  disguised  as 
Master  Peter,  the  wandering  player, 
whose  scenery  Moors  Don  Quixote  as- 
sailed so  gallantly.  It  was  beyond  there, 
near  Cuenca,  that  Sancho  Panza  brought 
disaster  on  the  twain  by  his  skill  at  bray- 
Neither  time  nor  fortitude  are  ours  to 
follow  them  the  weary  leagues  past 
Albarracin  and  Daroca  to  the  pleasant 
fields  of  Cariiiena.  Some  other  places 
near  which  adventure  found  them  in 
Book  the  Second  we  shall  see  later  from 
a  train  in  Aragon.     Now  an  April  moon 
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lights  us  back  to  Manzanares  and  to 
surcease  from  jolting  wheels  and  evil 
meals.  But  in  three  days  we  set  out 
again  by  a  roundabout  road  for  Ciud;id 
Real.  The  railway  is  a  more  direct 
route,  but  we  go  as  the  Knigbt  went  on 
his  second  sally,  by  the  Pass  of  Lapiche. 
Along  this  road  he  met  the  Benedictines 
and  the  Biscayan  travellers,  and  spent 
the  night  eating  acorns,  discoursing  on 
the  Golden  Age  and  nursing  his  injured 
ear,  "near  the  huts  of  some  goatherds," 
which  were  probably  among  a  clump  of 
ilex  and  cork  trees  west  of  the  Pass, 
thinks  Inglis.  The  following  noon  the 
ill-contrasted  pair  found  shelter  among 
scattered  olive-trees,  and  in  the  defence 
of  Rozinante  fell  a  victim  to  the  staves 
of  the  Yanguas  carriers,  who  had  jour- 
neyed hither  from  a  district  beyond 
Segovia. 

Where  the  highroad  crosses  the  Gii::- 
diana,  in  the  midst  of  a  scantily  popu- 
lated plain,  there  appeared  to  Don 
Quixote  the  Enchanted  Inn,  whose  gate 
and  low  wall  and  "beggarly  beds"  are 
still  as  Cervantes  described  them.  Much 
happened  in  this  inn,  as  all  will  remem- 
ber who  have  followed  the  tale.  Here 
Sancho  was  tossed  in  the  blanket  and 
lost  his  wallets.  Here  he  paused  on  his 
mission  to  Dulcinea.  and  met  the  curate 
and  the  barber,  who  concocted  with  him 
a  remedy  for  their  friend's  malady.  On 
the  return  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  Don 
Quixote  stabbed  the  Giant  Pandafilando 
in  the  attic  of  this  inn  that  was  to  him 
a  castle,  and  here  a  good  half  dozen  ro- 
mances were  enacted  which  consume 
seven  chapters  in  the  telling. 

The  Battle  with  the  Sheep,  which  of 
all  Cervantes 's  fantasies  makes  "the 
boldest  experiment  on  our  sympathies," 
took  place  among  the  rolling  hills  to  the 
north  of  the  capital  of  La  Mancha. 
Ciudad  Real,  the  royal  city,  was  the  seat 
of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava,  who  con- 
tended for  its  possession  with  its  citi- 
zens. Out  of  its  dentate  portals  Philip 
III  expelled  the  Moors.  On  the 
road  to  the  "Valley  of  Stones"  occurred 
the  incidents  of  the  Fulling  Milb  and 
the  Barber's  Basin,  the  latter  likened  by 
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the  author  to  the  invulnerable  head-, 
piece  of  King  Mambrino,  whose  deeds' 
are  celebrated  by  Orlando  Futioso. 

At  Valdepenas  we  are  in  the  heart  of 
far  renowned  vineyards  in  the  foothills 
of  the  Brown  Mountains,  and  here  find 


ourselves  comfortable  at  a  hotel  situated 
within  sound  of  trains  which  pass  daily 
between  the  north  and  the  south.  We 
make  an  excursion  into  the  Sierra  by 
rail  far  less  picturesquely,  but  abo  far 
more  securely  than  early  travellers 
passed  over  this  highway  through 
cragged  defiles,  beset  with  brigands  and 
by  perils  of  precipice  and  gorge.  Prob- 
ably somewhere  near  Santa  Cruz  de  Mu- 
dcla,  a  manufacturing  town  reputed  for 
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its  cutlery  and  for  its  ornamental  gar- 
ters with  mottoed  buckles,  much  liked 
in  La  Mancha,  the  galley  slaves  were 
liberated.  Among  them  was  Gines  de 
Passamonte,  a  hero  picaresque  of  the 
class  that  trusted  to  "finesse  rather  than 
violence  for  the  attainment  of  its  ends." 
For  long,  these  grim  creviced  moun- 
tains which  barricade  Andalusia  from 
the  winds  of  Castile  were  considered 
the  most  dangerous  repair  of  bandits  in 
all  Spain.  Jocosely  named  the  Hermits 
of  the  Sierra,  they  attacked  wayfarers 
and  government  convoys  of  silver,  and 
kidnapped  rich  merchants  for  ransom. 
Through   frightening  gullies  and  on 


the  verge  of  dizzy  cliffs  overhung  by 
Spanish  oak  and  chaparro  the  engine 
creeps  to  the  Pass  of  Despenaperros,  re- 
markable for  its  narrowness  and  height 
and  called  the  Gateway  to  Andalusia. 
The  horse  trail,  confined  by  rounded 
scarps,  ascends  to  the  Inn  of  Cardenas, 
■which  before  steam  trains  rivalled  cara- 
vans, lay  on  the  main  road  to  Seville — 
3  venla  spacious  and  typical  of  old'time 
Spain,  and  like  the  groves,  vales  and 
rills  of  this  part  of  the  range,  associated 
with  Don  Quixote's  journey  to  the  place 
of  his  penance.  The  very  rocks  which 
Sancho  warned  him  not  to  "dash  his 
head  against"  have  been  determined  by 
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careful  pilgrims,  and  the  ash  trees  where 
sat  Dorothea  and  bathed  her  feet,  and 
let  her  snowy  fingers  serve  her  for  a 
comb. 

On  the  second  day  of  September,  ac- 
cording to  a  chronological  plan  included 
in  an  edition  of  the  History  composed 
in  1 801  for  the  Spanish  Academy,  he  of 
the  sorrowful  countenance  returned  to 
his  house  in  the  ox-cart,  having  been 
gone  with  Sancho  seventeen  days,  or 
since  the  sixteenth  of  August.  He  re- 
mained at  Argamasilla  a  full  month, 
during  which  there  were  wrangles  with 
his  family  and  would-be  advisers,  and 
"pleasant  conversations"  with  the  bache- 
lor, Sampson  Carrasco.  On  the  even- 
ing of  October  third  he  again  issues 
forth,  having  been  admonished  to  go 
"straight  to  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  and 
Zaragoza"  to  join  the  knightly  jousts 
known  in  Spanish  annals  as  las  Justas 
del  Arnes.  But  first  a  visit  is  paid  to 
"the  great  city  of  Toboso"  which  any- 
one who  digresses  twenty  miles  from  the 
railroad  at  Alcazar  de  San  Juan  will 
find  a  drear  village  of  three  hundred  in- 
habitants, drab  as  pumice  and  all  but 
falling  into  the  weedy  pond  which  re- 
flects the  crumbling  houses  and  the 
tower  of  the  "huge  dark  pile"  which 
the  ardent  wanderer  mistook  for  the 
house  of  his  mistress.  From  the  toba 
or  chalky  soil  of  the  ground  thereabouts 
are  fashioned  the  tinajas  which  through- 
out Spain  have  a  high  reputation  as  con- 
tainers for  oil,  water,  wine  and  vinegar. 
At  the  house  of  the  Gentleman  in 
Green,  the  sighing  chevalier  saw  sev- 
eral such  jars  "which  being  of  the  ware 
of  Tohoso  recalled  to  his  memory  his 
enchanted  and  metamorphosed  Dulci- 
nea." 

Travelling  from  San  Sebastian  to 
Zaragoza,  the  rails  follow  all  the  way 
from  Medina  the  River  Ebro,  the  an- 
cient Iberus  which  gave  its  name  to  the 
Peninsula.  An  hour's  ride  east  of  Tu- 
dela,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cortes, 
one  may  picture  "the  wayworn  knight" 
arriving  on  the  banks  of  the  yellow 
river  and  there,  to  the  distress  of  San- 
cho,  casting  off  in  the  enchanted  bark 


in  fine  imitation  of  the  magic  boat  ad- 
venture of  Amadis  de  Gaul.  Quitting 
the  Ebro  "buried  in  amorous  medita- 
tions," he  on  Rozinante  and  Sancho  on 
his  re-found  Dapple,  overtake  the  duke 
and  the  duchess.  The  castle  at  which 
they  were  entertained  at  length,  and 
where  they  also  entertained,  was  most 
likely  the  palace  of  the  Dukes  of  Villa- 
hermosa  near  the  town  of  Pedrola,  on 
the  Borja  road.  The  Isle  of  Barataria, 
temporary  kingdom  of  the  squire  whose 
"wit  and  waggery"  so  much  amused  the 
duchess  and  her  household,  is  supposedly 
Alcala  de  Ebro,  which  not  precisely  an 
island,  is  almost  surrounded  by  the  river. 

On  a  late  November  day  the  reunited 
friends  progressed  toward  Zaragoza,  but 
at  an  inn  a  few  miles  from  its  gates 
learned  that  the  hero  of  Avallaneda*s 
vulgar  volume,  which  purported  to  con- 
tinue the  Adventures  from  tlie  end  of 
the  First  Part,  had  already  been  entered 
at  the  tilting  match.  The  genuine  Don 
Quixote  therefore  scorned  to  include 
Zaragoza  on  his  route  to  Barcelona,  but 
swerved  to  the  south,  crossed  the  Ebro 
and  laid  his  path  through  the  forests 
west  of  Ripoll.  In  this  rugged  haunt 
occurred  the  meeting  with  Roque  Gui- 
nart,  more  properly  known  as  Pedra 
Rocha  Guinarda,  "a  Spanish  Rob  Roy," 
who  as  the  captain  of  a  famous  crew, 
Los  Nicerros,  levied  a  toll  on  travel  in 
the  Catalonian  mountains  at  about  the 
period  that  Don  Quixote  was  written. 
The  inhabitants  of  Ripoll  had  occasion 
to  protest  to  Philip  III  that  a  noble 
resident  of  the  town  "favoured  and  fo- 
mented boldness  of  criminals  and  often 
received  Rocha  Guinarda,  a  famous 
robber  and  infester  of  the  king's  high- 
way." He  even  risked  attending  fairs, 
where  he  was  secretly  admired  for  his 
defiance,  and  also  for  his  liberality,  for 
it  was  a  rule  with  him  never  to  take  but 
half  what  a  victim  had.  He  was  second 
only  in  fame  to  Jose  Maria,  another 
"generous  bandit,"  and  when  executed 
in  the  year  Cervantes  died,  three  cen- 
turies ago  this  April,  was  frankly  re- 
gretted by  amateurs  of  reckless  deeds. 

At     Barcelona    we    seek    the    shore 
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where  the  gentle  lunatic  and  his  squire 
first  beheld  the  Mediterranean  "on  the 
Eve  of  St.  John,"  and  try  to  discern  the 
spot  where  "having  sallied  forth  to  take 
the  air  on  the  strand,  armed  at  all 
points — ^his  favourite  costume,  for  arms 
he  said,  were  his  ornament,  and  fighting 
his  recreation — he  observed  a  knight  ad- 
vancing toward  him,  armed  also  like 
himself,  and  bearing  a  shield  on  which 
was  portrayed  a  resplendent  moon." 
Ominous  symbol!  The  career  of  our 
melancholy  champion  was  about  to  set 
Vanquished  in  ensuing  combat,  he  con- 


tinues stoutly  to  declare  for  the  illus- 
trious Dulcinea.  Bound  by  his  oath  not 
to  exercise  arms  for  a  year,  he  makes 
ready  to  leave  the  city  of  his  evil  des- 
tiny, "his  glory  forever  extinguished) 
and  his  hopes  of  greatness  scattered  like 
smoke  to  the  wind."  Once  more,  and 
now  for  the  last  time,  he  returns  to  his 
village,  where  through  long-suffering 
and  disillusionment  the  "follies  of  chiv- 
alry" fall  away  and  he  dies,  not  as  the 
Knight  of  La  Mancha,  but  as  the 
never-enough-to-be-mourned  Alonzo  the 
Good. 


AFTER 


BY  STEPHEN  HENRY  THAYER 

The  joys  that  rose  to  winged  delight 

In  other  davs; 
That  filled  the  senses, — put  to  flight 

With  blithe  delays 
The  formless  menacing  of  fears, 
Dispelling  dreads  of  callow  years 

With  song  and  laughter; 
O  tell  me,  thou  so  wined  and  fed 

On  eladness, — after? 
When  bitterness  of  soul  was  wed ; 
When  Sorrow's  field  was  harvested ; 

When  Time  had  spent 
Its  heritage,  and  Memory,  clear, 
Had  garnered  up  the  wreckage,  dear. 

Of  Time's  intent, — 
O  tell  me,  out  of  this  array 
Of  mirth  and  dearth  thou  didst  belay, 

Which  served  thee  true? 
Exultant  laughter, — Joy's  relays, — 
Their  tricksy,  debonair  estrays. 

Or  Grief's  hushed  rue? 

Did  not  the  wine 
That  fumed,  elated,  in  the  soul 
As  days  their  merry  hours  would  bowl, 

Waste  and  decline? 
Did  not  the  quiver  armed  with  ills 
That  maim  the  breast  with  tragic  thrills. 

Bring  Peace,  at  last,  to  thine? 


THEODORE  BOTREL ;  LAUREATE  OF  THE 

TRENCHES 

BY  EDWIN  L.  MATTERN 

In  The  Bookman  for  last  November  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Mattern,  in  his  article 
on  "Yann  Nibor,  Laureate  of  the  Fleet/'  told  us  of  the  Breton  sailor  man  whose 
simple  songs  of  the  sea  had  aroused  such  enthusiasm  that  the  French  government 
sent  him  from  ship  to  ship  to  stimulate  patriotism.  In  the  hour  of  struggle,  the 
fighting  men  of  the  French  fleet  turned  for  inspiration,  not  so  much  to  the  "Mar- 
seilles'* of  Rouget  de  Lisle  as  to  the  humble  ballads  of  Yann  Nibor.  In  the  follow- 
ing article  Mr.  Mattern  tells  us  of  another  Breton.  In  the  latter  part  of  August, 
19 1 4,  M.  Millerand,  the  French  Minister  of  fVar,  appointed  Theodore  Botrel 
"Singer  of  the  Armies.*'  A  general  order  authorised  M.  Botrel  to  visit  all  the 
Depots,  Camps,  and  Hospitals  to  sing  his  patriotic  verses.  The  military  authorities 
were  requested  to  give  him  all  the  assistance  possible,  and  he  was  authorised  to 
make  use  of  any  train.  Here  is  Mr.  Mattern  s  story  of  "Theodore  Botrel — Laureate 
of  the  Trenches." 


When,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  pres- 
ent conflict,  M.  Millerand,  the  French 
War-Minister,  appointed  Theodore  Bo- 
trel "Chansonnier  des  Armees,"  it  was 
probably  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
the  world  that  the  inspirational  value  of 
song  to  men  engaged  in  a  clash  of  arms 
has  been  officially  recognised.  His  com- 
mission was  of  this  broad  and  generous 
character : 

Republique  Fran^aise 
Ministere  de  la  Guerre 
Cabinet  du  Ministre. 

Paris,  le  30  Aout  1914. 
M.  Theodore  Botrel  est  autorise  a  se  ren- 
dre  dans  tons  les  Depots,  Camps  et  Hopitaux 
pour  y   dire   et  chanter  ses  poemes   patrio- 
tiques. 

Toutes  les  autorites  militaires  sont  prices 
de  lui  reserver  bon  accueil  et  de  lui  faciliter 
raccomplissement  de  sa  mission. 

II  est  autorise  k  prendre  tons  les  trains. 
Pour  M.  Millerand, 

Ministre,  et  par  son  ordre. 
Le  Lieutenant-Colonel   s.   Chef 
du  Cabinet, 

Sign6:  Duval. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  maker  of  rhymes 
ever  had  such  auspicious  circumstances 


for  a  hearing.  The  Government  prac- 
tically guaranteed  his  audiences,  for 
martial  law  could  be  invoked  to  en- 
sure them.  So,  he  has  since  gone  about 
among  the  troops,  in  the  cantonments, 
on  the  trains,  even  into  the  very  trenches, 
singing  his  songs  and  reciting  his  verses, 
making  melodic  appeals  to  the  duty, 
heroism  and  sacrifice  of  the  soldiers.  Is 
it  any  wonder  then,  that,  to-day  in 
France,  Theodore  Botrel  is  the  favourite 
poet  of  the  men  in  arms,  and,  for  most 
of  them,  the  only  poet?  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  these  fighters  likely  do  not 
know  what  constitutes  poetry,  and  con- 
sequently their  judgment  in  this  instance 
may  be  worthless.  Nevertheless,  the 
stubborn  fact  of  BotreFs  prominence 
stares  us  in  the  face  and  seems  to  war- 
rant some  inquiry  regarding  him  and  his 
literary  activities. 

Theodore  Jean  Marie  Botrel  was 
born  at  Dinan,  C6tes-du-Nord,  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  1868.  He  is  therefore  not  a 
Breton  bretonnant  by  birth,  as  the  Bre- 
ton language  has  long  since  ceased  to  be 
spoken  to  any  extent  in  that  section. 
His  family  originally  belonged  to  neigh- 
bouring Broons,  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place   of  the    hero,    Duguesclin.      His 
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father  followed  the  trade  of  blacksmith, 
just  as  his  ancestors  had  done  for  cen- 
turies. Botrel  is  by  no  means  ashamed 
of  this  plebeian  origin,  as  witness  these 
lines : 

Lcs  forgcrons  sont  mes  ancetres, 
Je  suis  fier  d'etre  votre  fils. 

And  in  the  dedication  of  his  volume, 
Contes  du  Lit-Clos,  to  the  memory  of 
his  father,  he  speaks  thus  touchingly: 

Vingt  ans  et  plus,   au  joug  des   Villes, 
Courbant   docilement   ton   front, 
Tu  connus  les  labeurs  serviles, 
Toi,   Tancien  maitre-forgeron ! 

Further  along  in  this  threnody  he 
says : 

Tu  n'eus  pas  le  bonheur  sur  terre. 

This  is  no  hyperbole,  induced  by 
poignant  grief,  for  the  family  circum- 
stances were  always  exceedingly  strait- 
ened, even  though  the  mother  also 
worked  early  and  late  with  her  needle 
in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  house- 
hold budget.  Notwithstanding  the  com- 
bined efforts  of  the  parents  conditions 
came  to  such  a  pass  that  their  burdens 
must  be  lightened,  and  so  Theodore  was 
sent  to  live  with  relatives.  Most  of  his 
boyhood  days  were  spent  with  his  grand- 
mother at  St.  Meen,  a  little  village  about 
midway  between  Dinan  and  Ploermel, 
and  with  some  uncles  at  Rennes  and  in 
the  Morbihan.  Years  afterwards,  fol- 
lowing a  visit  to  his  grandmother's  cot- 
tage, he  penned  these  lines: 

Upon  the  threshold  I  have  graven  these 
words: 

It  is  here  that  lies  the  best 

Of  my  youth  forever  dead, 

It  is  here  that  lies  the  best, 

The  purest  fragments  of  my  heart. 

His  sojourns  in  the  Morbihan  put 
him  in  touch  with  the  real  Brittany — 
the  Brittany  whose  peculiar  charm  and 
individuality  were  not  yet  overwhelmed 
and  obliterated  by  French  customs  and 
influences.  The  Breton  language  still 
persisted  there,  and  the  costumes  and 
manners  of  the  people,  their  traditions, 


their  superstitions,  their  simple  faith  and 
naive  beliefs  remained  intact  and  unpol- 
luted. All  were  as  unchanged  as  its 
dolmens  and  menhirs.  Besides,  som.e  of 
his  relatives  had  been  fishermen,  and  the 
tales  told  by  the  fireside  in  the  winter 
evenings  made  indelible  impressions 
upon  the  lad.  These  days,  as  it  were, 
photographed  the  whole  panorama  of 
Breton  life,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys 
and  sorrows,  its  pleasures  and  its  hard- 
ships, its  loves  and  hatreds,  its  virtues 
and  its  vices,  upon  the  film  of  his  soul, 
and  there  they  lay  until  the  irresistible 
call  of  after-years  made  their  develop- 
ment a  matter  of  pious  duty. 

When  scarcely  more  than  eleven  years 
of  age,  he  found  his  first  regular  em- 
ployment as  a  locksmith's  apprentice. 
Before  mastering  this  trade,  he  aban- 
doned it  and  engaged  himself  to  learn 
gem-cutting.  This  occupation  likewise 
was  exchanged  after  a  while  for  that  of 
lawyer's  clerk.  Fortunately  for  the 
cause  of  letters,  his  connection  with  the 
law  was  broken,  and,  as  it  eventually 
proved,  forever,  by  the  attainment  of  his 
enlistment  age.  So,  at  eighteen,  he  went 
to  Rennes  with  the  Forty-first  Regiment 
of  the  line,  getting  his  military  training 
largely  in  the  barracks  of  that  city.  Al- 
though this  service  involved  no  real 
fighting,  it  stood  him  in  good  stead  as  it 
inoculated  him  with  a  deeper  and  more 
genuine  love  for  France,  and  gave  him 
that  close  and  intimate  acquaintance 
with  army-life  which  later  made  pos- 
sible his  patriotic  songs  and  furnished 
the  key-note  for  their  popularity.  When 
he  was  mustered  out,  he  was  still  quite 
young.  His  ideas  were  in  the  chaos  that 
precedes  crystallisation.  His  Muse  had 
not  as  yet  even  whispered  in  his  ear, 
and  his  thoughts  were  upon  sterner  facts 
than  poetry.  He  must  live,  and  to 
live  one  must  work.  At  length  he 
found  a  place,  a  very  minor  one,  with 
a  railroad  company  in  Paris.  Here. he 
performed  the  monotonous  duties  of  a 
clerk  for  nine  years.  Then  in  1895,  or 
thereabouts,  something  happened,  some- 
thing so  revolutionary  and  convulsive, 
that  before  long  it  will  divert  the  stream 
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of  his  life  from  what  seemed  to  be  its 
natural  course.  The  soul  of  Botrel 
threw  off  its  torpor  suddenly,  and  as 
often  occurs  with  men  of  mark,  through 
a  seemingly  commonplace  circumstance. 
This  is  the  story: 

The  time  for  his  summer  vacation  is 
approaching.  Perhaps  other  places  may 
be  considered,  but  with  him  one  place 
alone  looms  uppermost  in  his  mind.  It 
is  Brittany,  his  home-land, 

Un  pays  nostalgique  ou  croit  le 
Fleur  du  Rcvc, 

as  Hippolyte  Durand,  one  of  its  poets, 
calls  it.  An  exile  in  Paris,  the  air  of 
the  great  city  weighs  upon  Botrel.  He 
has  all  the  symptoms  of  that  dreadful 
nostalgia  to  which  Bretons  especially  are 
subject,  and  from  which  they  suffer  so 
acutely.  A  little  fishing  village  on  the 
Tregorroise  coast  is  at  last  chosen  as  the 
objective  point  of  this  veritable  pilgrim- 
age. The  joy  in  his  heart  at  the  pros- 
pect of  being  once  again  in  his  native 
country  converts  the  departure  from 
Paris  into  a  real  hegira.  The  journey  is 
long,  interminably  long,  and  the  train 
seems  purposely  slow.  Finally  Guin- 
gamp  is  reached,  and  his  spirits  revive, 
for  the  little  branch  line  from  here  ex- 
acts but  a  brief  spell  of  time  to  put  one 
on  the  Tregorroise  coast.  Soon  his 
Mecca,  with  its  rude,  white  houses  cling- 
ing to  the  granite  cliffs,  and  the  distant 
isle  of  St.  Gildas  glowing  like  a  gem  in 
the  blue  sea,  absorb  the  view.  Botrel 
is  again  in  the  home-land — and  yet  it  is 
different,  since  this  is  the  country  of 
Treguier  and  Botrel  is  a  Dinanais.  It 
is  even  different  from  that  Morbihan 
which  had  impressed  his  boyhood  days 
so  profoundly.  The  war  of  the  ocean's 
battle  against  the  rocky  ramparts  of  the 
shore  thundered  in  his  ears,  but  each 
fresh  assault  of  the  waves  was  a  titanic 
melody  to  his  soul,  almost  dessicated  by 
the  narrowing  constraints  of  his  inland 
exile.  His  horizon  was  no  longer  near, 
but  immeasurably  distant.  There  were 
no  raucous  noises  of  the  city,  no  soot 
or  grime  of  industry;  nothing  but  the 
pure  sounds  and  air  of  Nature.    He  was 


in  almost  primaeval  surroundings.  True, 
about  him  were  those  old  sea-dogs  who 
had  escaped  their  contribution  to  the 
terrible  toll  which  the  Newfoundland 
and  Icelandic  fisheries  extort,  the  som- 
bre widows  of  the  many  whose  lives  had 
been  taken  in  payment  of  that  toll,  and 
the  wives  of  the  absent  ones,  who  daily 
went  to  the  quay  and  apprehensively 
scanned  the  limitless  expanse  in  the  hope 
of  discerning  some  hope  of  their  hus- 
bands' safe  return.  The  tragic  exis- 
tence of  these  folk  stirred  him.  Their 
primitive  struggle  with  the  elements, 
their  intense  anxieties,  their  calm  resig- 
nation to  poverty  and  misfortune,  their 
grim,  grey  lives,  sad  and  hopeless  beyond 
expression,  touched  him  to  the  depths. 
They  needed  happiness,  inspiration ;  they 
needed  something  to  turn  them  from  the 
continual  contemplation  of  their  woes 
and  troubles,  something  to  stimulate 
their  dreams  and  imagination  toward 
the  bright  and  cheerful.  And  Botrel, 
then  and  there  had  a  vision.  These  peo- 
ple needed  the  uplift  of  song  and  music 
He  had  experimented  with  rhymes,  like 
almost  everyone  else,  and  possessed  no 
small  knowledge  of  music,  in  addition 
to  a  fairly  pleasing  voice.  He  recalled 
that  Brittany  was  once  the  land  of  bal- 
lads. Here  Merlin  had  flourished.  The 
conditions  demanded  a  return  to  the  old 
ways.  He  would  be  the  apostle  of  a  new 
era,  in  which  ballad-making  and  ballad- 
singing  would  be  revived.  So  he  wrote 
La  Paimpolaise,  and  then  sang  it.  In 
the  dining-room  of  the  little  inn  of  a 
Tregorroise  fishing-hamlet,  after  the 
supper  dishes  had  been  cleared  away, 
and  with  uncouth,  ill-clad  and  unlet- 
tered fishermen,  their  wives  and  children 
for  audience,  it  had  its  first  presentation. 
In  Paris,  it  would  have  been  an  exotic, 
appreciated  on  account  of  its  strange- 
ness; in  the  Treguier  country  it  was 
indigenous,  charming,  because  it  squared 
with  familiar  truth  and  everyday  experi- 
ence. Its  success  was  instantaneous  and 
exuberant,  and  Botrel  was  hailed  by 
them  as  a  new  bard,  come  from  Broceli- 
ande  to  minister  to  them.  Thus  it  was 
that  he  mad^  his  debut  as  a  chansonnier. 
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But  La  Paimpolaise  was  destined  to 
have  a  much  wider  vogue.  He  sang  it 
in  Paris.  The  popular  fanqr  willingly 
became  its  captive,  and  even  to-day, 
after  twenty  years,  it  still  holds  no  mean 
place  in  the  public  esteem. 

This  is  the  way  it  runs: 

Quittant  ses  genets  et  sa  lande, 
Quand  le  Breton  se  fait  marin, 
En  allant  aux  peches  d'islande 
Voici  quel  est  le  doux   refrain 

Que   le  pauvre  gas 

Fredonne   tout  bas: 
J'aime  Paimpol  et  sa  falaise, 
Son  Eglise  et  son  grand  Pardon; 
J'aime  surtout  la  Paimpolaise 
Qui  m'attend   au  pays  breton ! 

Then,  literally  translated,  it  proceeds: 
When  their  boats   leave  our  shores, 
The  curate  tells  them:  "My  good  lads, 
Pray  often  to  our  good  St.  Yves, 
Who  watches  us,  from  heavens  ever  blue." 

And    the    poor    tar 

Hums  very  low: 
"Heaven  is  less  blue,  with  due  regard 
To  our  old  patron,  St.  Yves, 
Than  the  eyes  of  the  Paimpol   lass 
Who  waits  for  me  in  the  Breton  land!" 

Guided  by  the  little  Star, 
The  old  captain,  with  manner  fine, 
Oft  says  that  his  white  sail 
Seems  like  a  seraph's  wing.  .  .  . 

And    the   poor   tar 

Hums  very  low: 
"Your  canvas,  my  old  Jean-Blaise, 
At  the  mizzen  is   less  white 
Than  the  coif  of  the  Paimpol  lass. 
Who  waits  for  me  in  the  Breton  land." 

The   brave   Icelander  without  complaint 
Throws  the  line  and  the  harpoon, 
Then,  in  musty  odour  of  brine, 
He   seeks   his   bunk   between-decks.  .  .  . 

And   the   poor   tar 

Hums  very  low: 
"I  would  be  much  more  at  ease. 
Before  a  pretty  fire  of  furze 
Beside  the  Paimpol   lass 
Who  waits  for  me  in  the  Breton  land." 

But,  often,  the  Ocean  that  he  tames 
Rouses  itself,  mean  and  cruel; 


And   then,   at   even,   one  can  count. 
Many  names  at  roll-call  missing.  >  .  . 

And   the   poor   tar 

Hums  very  low: 
"As  it  takes  more  than  one  little  cabin-boy 
To  fight  the  English  fleet, 
I  will  tell  it  to  my  Paimpol  lass 
On  returning  to  the  Breton  land  I" 

Then,  when  the  wave  chooses  him. 
Calling  him  with  its  loud  voice. 
The  brave   Icelander   resigns  himself 
By  making  a  sign  of  the  cross.  .  .  . 
And  the  poor  tar. 
When  the  end  comes, 
Clasping  the  medal   that  he  kisses 
Slips  into  the  depthless  Ocean 
Dreaming    of    the    Paimpol    lass  .  .  . 
Who  waits  for  him  in  the  Breton  land... 


it 


The  faults  of  this  song,  as  verse,  are 
too  obvious  to  warrant  discussion,  but 
its  weaknesses  were  either  not  apparent 
to  his  enraptured  listeners,  or  were 
charitably  overlooked  by  them.  The 
sentiment  appealed  to  them  and  they 
applauded.  Besides,  the  inanimate 
words  were  vivified  by  the  gestures  and 
the  sympathetic  voice  of  the  author. 
The  result  was  so  gratifying  that  it  fo- 
cussed  BotreFs  ambition  toward  a  new 
goal.  In  odd  hours,  not  devoted  to 
breadwinning,  he  composed  other  songs, 
all  Breton  in  tone  and  spirit.  In  1898, 
they  were  collected  and  published  under 
the  title :  Chansons  de  Chez  Nous,  This 
book  has  passed  the  sixty  thousand  mark, 
an  almost  unheard-of  performance  for 
a  volume  of  verse.  The  French  Acad- 
emy promptly  crowned  it  and  awarded 
him  the  Prix  Montyon.  Its  enthusi- 
astic reception  determined  his  career. 
The  railway  service  was  forsaken  and 
henceforth  his  Muse  is  to  be  his  sole 
employer. 

In  a  rhymed  Avant-propos  to  this  first 
work,  he  groups  the  objects  for  which 
his  pen  is  enlisted.  He  writes  for  "pious 
Armor,  that  immense,  sad  land  of  gran- 
ite, the  dear  little  corner  of  the  earth 
which  starts  from  Ille-et-Vilainc  and 
ends  with  Finistere,  and  whose  soil  is 
blessed  by  the  glorious  Saints  come  from 
Ireland ;  for  its  sons,  dreamers  with  grey 
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eyes,  and  its  rugged,  pretty  daughters; 
for  its  hardy  sailors,  who  from  the  main- 
top will  sing  them  at  evening  to  the 
moon,  while  dreaming  of  the  loved  ones 
at  home;  for  the  customs-officers  to 
charm  away  the  tedium  of  their  monot- 
onous night-watch;  for  the  knitters  of 
stockings  and  the  women  who  spin  to 
hum  while  rocking  their  little  ones  to 
sleep ;  for  the  labourer  in  his  field  to  say 
from  dawn  to  dusk  by  way  of  rhythm 
to  his  cutting  of  the  sheaves ;  and  finally, 
for  all  those,  oppressed  by  the  heavy 
air  of  crowded  cities,  who  in  murmur- 
ing them  at  home  will  come  to  breathe 
more  at  ease."  In  other  words,  he 
writes  for  his  own  people.  The  rich 
and  prosperous  are  barred.  The  poor 
and  the  masses  who  toil  are  singled  out 
as  the  special  beneficiaries  of  his  poetic 
bounty. 

All  of  these  songs  are  genre  pictures 
of  Brittany.  Some  are  merely  thumb- 
box  sketches,  while  many  are  upon 
larger  canvases.  Some  are  finished  with 
patient  care.  Others  bear  all  the  marks 
of  a  hasty  impressionism.  His  work  is 
decidedly  uneven,  but,  casting  aside  its 
literary  defects,  it  has  unusual  value  be- 
cause it  bares  the  soul  of  an  interesting 
people.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know 
Brittany  at  its  heart  will  eventually 
choose  Botrel  as  one  of  his  teachers. 

La  Fanchette  illustrates  the  peculiar 
fluctuation  so  noticeable  in  the  Breton 
character : 

The  sailor  has  just  returned  from  service 
in  Tonquin.  He  has  found  that  his  beloved 
Fanchette,  who  had  promised  to  await  his 
return,  had  left  Brittany  with  a  "Monsieur" 
of  Paris,  and  that  she  has  gained  great  no- 
toriety among  the  demi-monde  of  the  me- 
tropolis. He  storms  and  rages.  "If  I  find 
the  faithless  one,  some  day  in  the  City  of 
Hell,  I  would  know  how  to  avenge  myself 
upon  her  for  the  humiliation  that  I  have 
suffered.  I  would  break  her  teeth  of  ivory, 
I  would  crush  her  under  my  heel."  In  the 
vehemence  of  his  passion  with  what  fiend- 
ish joy  he  pictures  the  savage  brutality  with 
which  he  will  measure  out  punishment  to 
her.     Then   his  variable  nature   asserts  it- 


self. The  pendulum  swings  wholly  the  other 
way.  "Even  if,  upon  the  first  day  we  meet, 
she  gets  angry  and  chases  me  out  like  a  dog, 
I  love  her  so  much,  and  I  am  such  a  cow- 
ard— I  will  not  reproach  her  at  all;  in  kiss- 
ing her  silken  gown  I  will  crave  her  par- 
don !" 

In  seven  stanzas  of  eight  lines  Botrel 
achieves  this  clever  bit  of  psychological 
analysis.  Nothing  could  more  aptly  set 
in  relief  the  sentimental  instability  of 
this  type  of  his  countrymen.  Fickle 
and  vacillating,  their  wills  swing  almost 
instantaneously  from  the  zenith  of  fren- 
zied rage  to  the  nadir  of  calm  subservi- 
ence. 

There  is  another  song  in  this  collec- 
tion that  must  be  mentioned :  Voeu  a 
Saint  Yves,     It  begins: 

Un  jour,  sur  un  gros  navire, 
Vire   au   vent,   vire,   vire, 
La  veuve  embarqua  son  gas... 
Le  marin   ne   revint   pas!... 

Fit  voeu  un  navire, 
Vire   au   vent,  vire,  vire, 
De  I'offrir  a  Saint  Yvon, 
Patron  de  'Ceux  qui  s'en  vont'! 

So  the  poor  old  woman,  as  a  last  ex- 
treme, for  the  hull  of  the  ship  took  her 
wooden  sabot,  for  the  masts,  three 
branches  of  furze,  and  for  the  yards  she 
quickly  broke  her  knitting-needles.  To 
make  the  sails  she  cut  the  pretty  apron 
in  which  she  had  been  married,  and  for 
the  rigging,  the  stays  and  shrouds,  she 
clipped  her  beautiful  white  hair.  To 
finish  the  ship  she  baptized  it  with  her 
tears  and  from  it  unfurled  the  tricolour. 
To  bring  it  good-luck  she  affixed  to  the 
prow  her  little  silver  cross,  and  at  last, 
barefoot,  she  carried  it  to  St.  Yves  of 
Treguier. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Widow   and   the  Ship, 

Tack  to  the  wind,  tack,  tack, 
St.   Yvon   prayed   God   so   long  .  .  . 
That  He  brought  back  her  son  to  her. 

To  know  how  to  interpret  Brittany, 
Botrel  soon  realised  that  he  must  main- 
tain more  direct  and  intimate  relations 
with  her.     He  must  be  not  only  of  its 
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people  but  among  them.  So  he  turned 
his  face  westward,  seeking  some  out-of- 
the-way  spot,  where  the  spirit  of  this 
unique  land  had  not  been  spoiled  or  suf- 
focated by  the  French  language  and  cus- 
toms. Far  afield  he  wandered,  going 
from  place  to  place,  and  matching  the 
peculiar  charm  of  each  against  the 
other.  Finally,  little  Port-Blanc,  almost 
too  insignificant  to  be  known  except  by 
curious  travellers  who  take  delight  in 
steering  clear  of  the  beaten  path,  won 
his  affections.  From  this  time  on,  each 
June  and  September  finds  him  there,  in- 
stalled in  his  villa,  which  he  has  appro- 
priately named  in  Breton,  Ti  Chanson- 
niou  (the  House  of  Songs),  That  he 
keeps  open-house  at  all  times  for  the  vil- 
lagers is  indicated  by  the  device  displayed 
where  all  can  see  it:  Entreet  hardi (enter 
without  fear).  But  Port-Blanc  is  in 
Haute-Bretagne,  and  Basse-Bretagne  is 
something  very  much  apart  from  it. 
The  dialects  are  different,  the  costumes, 
so  important  and  distinctive  a  matter  in 
Brittany,  and  the  customs  are  quite  dis- 
similar. In  many  respects,  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  of  diverse  races,  and  probably 
were  in  origin.  The  troubadour  must 
lose  the  localism  of  Port-Blanc  if  Basse- 
Bretagne  is  to  be  annexed  permanently 
to  his  constituency. 

So  Botrel  set  out  with  scrip  and  staff. 
His  heart  was  happy  and  his  songs  were 
on  his  lips.  He  sang  them  everywhere 
— in  the  primitive  inns  that  still  know 


no  touch  of  modern  convenience;  in  the 
one  room  of  farm-houses,  with  its  bar- 
ricade of  cupboards  and  lits-clos  to  pre- 
vent the  live-stock  from  trespassing  upon 
the  family  quarters;  and  at  the  fairs, 
which,  in  Brittany  are  popular  because 
they  are  never  allowed  to  become  unin- 
teresting *or  stale.  All  along  the  line  he 
was  received  with  joy.  To  these  hum- 
ble Bretons  he  chanted  new  psalms  and 
proclaimed  a  new  evangel.  They  hailed 
him  as  the  bard  incarnate  for  whom  they 
had  long  waited.  Thus  we  account  for 
his  establishment  at  Pont-Aven  in  Fini- 
sterc.  In  this  quaint  village  of  mills, 
discovered  by  Robert  Wylie,  an  Ameri-- 
can  painter,  in  the  late  sixties  and  since 
become  one  of  the  most  frequented  re- 
sorts for  artists  in  France,  Botrel  set 
up  another  roof-tree.  Here,  to  the 
charming  villa  which  he  has  named 
Chez  Nous,  in  token  of  the  book  that 
launched  him  on  the  highway  to  pros- 
perity and  fame,  he  brings  his  Lares  and 
Penates  for  the  months  of  July,  August,. 
October  and  November  of  each  year. 

In  his  first  hookjChansonsdechezNous, 
and  in  Les  Chansons  de  J ean-qui-Chante- 
(1907),  we  find  the  apparent  high- 
water  marks  of  his  skill.  He  comes 
closer  in  some  of  these  poems  to  realising- 
that  Breton  minstrelsy  which  he  has  es- 
sayed to  revive.  Practically  all  are  writ- 
ten in  French.  Only  in  one  or  two  in- 
stances has  he  ventured,  to  employ  his 
acquired  Breton  tongue.    Of  course  this^ 
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has  stood  in  the  way  of  his  acceptance  as 
B  bard  by  that  large  group  of  Pan-Cel- 
ticists  who  insist  that  a  ballad  is  not 
Breton  unless  it  is  in  the  Breton  lan- 
guage. But  French  is  merely  the  vehicle 
to  convey  his  sentiments.  In  the  end, 
it  is  spirit  that  counts,  and  Boirel  has 
succeeded  by  crystallising  the  Breton 
spirit  into  forms  of  beauty  of  which  only 
the  exterior  is  French. 

The  Chants  da  Bivouac  (1915) 
represents  his  latest  effusions.  Appar- 
ently they   have  been   composed    in    rc- 
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In  Les  Goths,  he  describes  an  actual 
incident  of  the  war.  The  Marquise  de 
Biencourt  returns  to  her  chateau  in 
Champagne,  only  to  find  it  sacked  and 
fouled  by  the  Germans.  To  her  guests 
of  a  week,  pointing  to  the  outrageous 
treatment  of  her  property — 

Ellc  dit — ^jupon  haut  trousse 
Et  le  ncz  gentiment  pince — : 

La  France  a  subi  les  ravages, 
Messieurs,  de  trois  hordes  sauvages, 
Goths,    Ostrogoths    et   Visigoths: 
II    lui    manquait   les    Saligoths! 

Rather  a  fine  piece  of  sarcasm  for  a 
Marquise,  but  puns  are  scarcely  respect- 
able in  poetry. 

When  the  war  is  over  he  will  hardly 
be  proud  of  an  aberration  like  this: 

Voili  les  "Kakis," 
Qui  nous  ont  conquis, 
Tant  ils  sont  exquis. 
(Aoh!    Yes!    Very  ^ell!) 

Lorsque,   bravement, 

Flegmatiquement, 

lis  cogn'nt  sur   TAll'mand. 

{Aoh!    Yes!    Very  well!) 

The  ancient  enmity  of  Breton  for 
English  has  evidently  given  up  the  ghost, 
and  this  change  of  sentiment  will  cause 
Botrel  to  find  many  embarrassing  lines 
in  his  older  songs,  for,  prior  to  the  pres- 
ent alliance,  the  Breton  was  constantly 
aching,  at  least  in  his  literature,  for  a 
chance    to    destroy    English    supremacy 


upon  the  seas.  Botrel  may  be  carrying 
friendship,  hope  and  courage  to  the  war- 
riors in  the  trenches  by  his  martial  songs, 
but  his  reputation  as  a  poet,  in  the  last 
analysis,  must  rest  upon  his  purely  Bre- 
ton ballads.  His  voice  may  serve  the 
battle-line,  but  his  pen  is  hopelessly  shy 
and  uncontrollable  within  the  sound  of 
the  guns.  He  is  happier  in  singing  about 
the  strawberries  of  Plougastel  or  "the 
little  end  of  the  little  rose  nail  of  the 
little  finger  of  thy  little  hand."  His 
biniou  is  sure  only  when  it  plays  accord- 
ing to  the  Breton  scale.  It  wheezes  and 
squeaks  dreadfully  if  forced  to  render 
the  airs  of  other  lands.  Botrel  is,  per- 
haps, not  a  great  poet,  unless  greatness 
is  measured  solely  by  service.  He  is 
not  always  a  master  of  the  technique  of 
verse,  nor  is  he  extraordinarily  skilful  in 
invention,  or  profound  in  thought.  But, 
for  ability  to  write  songs  that  grip  the 
heart  of  a  people,  and  inspire  them  with 
love  of  their  native  land,  with  faith  in 
religion,  with  undying  affection  for 
their  dear  ones,  with  fortitude  to  meet 
sorrow,  suffering,  even  death,  calmly 
and  without  complaint,  Botrel  occupies 
a  niche  peculiarly  his  own.  Edmond 
Rostand  has  called  him  'la  Chanson  en 
marche,"  while  Francois  Coppee  gives 
him  the  title  of  "Le  Semeur  d'Espoir." 
Each  is  apt  and  well-deserved.  And  the 
secret  of  his  power  lies  in  this,  his  simple 
little  creed: 

J'aime,  jc  chante  et  je  crois... 
Et  je  suis  heureux  sur  terre. 


Tile  heroine,  Margaret  Schiller,  iei  a[i  cneiny  alien  nha  lives  in  u  little 
•X  of  German  spies  in  Soho  Square.  .  .  .  The  Piime  Miiiialet  is  about 
engage,  as  governess  for  his  litlte  daughter,  a  Swiss  girl  whom  he  has 
;er  seen.  This  Swiss  girl  is  n  friend  of  Margaret's.  Margaret,  therefore, 
name  of  the  Smi^s  girl,  and  goes  lo  get  (he  job." 


SOMETHING  TO  SAY  IN  THE  THEATRE 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


I 


t  accept  the  matetial 


The  least  pretentious  of  reviewers 
would  fain  agree  with  Matthew  Arnold 
diat  criticistn  ig  an  art ;  but  it  is  at  best 
a  secondary  art, — an  art  at  two  removes 
from  nature.  The  critic  is  not  permitted 
to  make  his  own  selection  of  material 
from  life; 

that  has  been  selected  by  the 
the  work  before  him,  and  must  do  with 
it  the  best  that  he  can  do.  Criticism  at 
its  highest  is  the  record  of  "a  soul's  ad- 
ventures among  masterpieces":  but  what 
is  the  soul  to  do  if  there  are  no  master- 
pieces among  which  to  go  adventuring? 
Anatole  France,  who  coined  this  golden 
phrase,  has  confined  his  own  criticism  to 
works  so  noble  that  they  have  called 
forth  noble  commentaries;  but  what 
would  he  have  done  if  he  had  been  called 
upon  to  criticise  volume  after  volume  of 
mere  trash?    The  critic  is  dependent  on 


his  subject-matter.  Any  critic  who  has 
learned  the  alphabet  of  his  art  can  write 
something  worth  reading  about  Keats; 
but  could  even  Walter  Bagehot  have 
written  anything  worth  reading  about  a 
novel  by  Laura  Jean  Libbey  ? 

One  reason  why  there  is  so  little  good 
dramatic  criticism  in  America  is  that 
there  is  so  little  good  drama  to  criticise. 
It  is  easy  enough  for  any  critic  to  write 
an  eloquent  interpretation  of  a  new  play 
by  Maeterlinck  or  Barrie;  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  any  critic  to  write 
anything  at  all  about  a  new  play  by  Mr. 
George  V.  Hobart.  In  literature,  as  in 
physics,  the  axiom  pertains  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  make  something  out  of  noth- 
ing. 

It  is  not  within  the  province  of  the 
critic  to  complain,  or  to  seek  relief  from 
boredom  in  mere  ridicule.     Criticism,  in 
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"JUST   A    WOMAN"~ACT    III                                                                                      ^H 

"The  wife  swears  ihat  she  hai,  indeed,  been  unfaithful  to  her  marriage                    ^H 
V0W9,  and  that  her  little  son  is  not  the  child  of  her  husband.     The  judge                    ^^H 
now  perceives  that  she  is  lying;  and  consequently  orders  the  arrest  of  her                    ^^H 
husband  and  his  lawyers  and  his  wirnesses  for  conspiracy."                                              ^^H 

intention,  is  not  destructive  but  consinic-       minded  us  that  it  is  by  no  means  always     ^| 
tive,     Despite  the  popular  fallacy  that      that  "a  soul  can  be  discovered"),  it  tnay     ^H 
1         the  critic  is  always  eager  to  find  fault,      be  doubted  that  his  soul  could  find  ad-     ^H 
1          the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the  critic       ventures,  at  the  present  moment,  in  many     ^H 
1         is  always  eager  to  find  merit.    What  the      of  the  theatres  of  New  York.    Without     ^H 
r         critic  really  seeks  is  masterpieces,  among      renouncing  the  duty  to  maintain  a  stead-    ^^M 
which  to  send  his  soul  adventuring;  and       fast  optimism,  it  must  be  admitted  that     ^^| 
in  the  search  for  a  single  masterpiece,  he      most  of  our  theatres,  at  the  present  time,     ^^M 
is  willing,  through  months  and  years  of      are  given  over  to  mere  twaddle,                    ^^| 
waiting,    to    maintain    an    heroical    en-           When   a    person   of    intelligence   and     ^^M 
dcavour  to  keep  his  spirit  forever  fresh,       taste  has  spent  four  dollars  of  his  money     ^^M 
forever  unfatigued,  forever  ready  for  a       and  three  hours  of  his  time  to  attend  a     ^^M 
quick  and   keen    impression.      The   true      performance  of  Moonlight  Mary  or  The     ^^M 
critic  may  be  said  to  watch  and  pray  for       Greiilesl  Nation  or  The  Pride  of  Race, 
masterpieces;  but  sometimes,  for  years,       he  has  a  right  to  feci  disgusted  with  the 
the    watching    is    unrewarded    and    the      theatre.     With  that  same  four  dollars  of 
prayers  are  unanswered.                                money,  he  might  have  bought  a  dozen 

To    the    periodical    reviewer    of    the      volumes    of    Everyman's    Library,    any      .  ^t 
drama,  the  airrent  season  has  been  espe-      one  of  which  would  have  been  a  hundred        H 
cially  discouraging.     It  has  been  a  sue-      times  more  interesting  than  the  play  that      ^H 
cessful  season  from  the  commercial  point      he  has  seen.    With  that  same  three  hours     ^H 
of  view;  but  very  few  plays  have  been      of  time  [and  time  is  not  money,  because    ^^M 
revealed  which  were  worthy  of  a  second       it  is  immeasurably  more   precious],   he    ^H 
thought.     Even  if  a  man  should  have  a      might  have  walked  the  streets  and  noted    ^H 

"The  hero,  Barnaby  Dreary,  has  already  killed  off  t  .       _ 

working  iheni;  and,  in  order  lo  save  money,  has  now  advertised  for  a  third. 
His  advertisement  is  ansvsercd  by  an  elocution  teacher  from  Iowa,  who, 
many  yearx  before,  had  been  diaappoinitd  in  love." 


he  might  have  sat  at  hoine  before  a  fire 
and  sent  his  spirit  winging  through  il- 
limitable regions  of  imagination.  Con- 
sidering the  great  waste  of  time  and 
money  that  is  necessitated  by  attendance 
at  a  bad  play,  and  considering  the  over- 
whelming chance  that  a  new  play  will 
be  bad.  it  may  indeed  be  wondered  why 
people  of  intelligence  and  taste,  still  fol- 
lowing the  iffiius  faluus  of  the  footlights, 
are  willing  to  repeat  the  perilous  ad- 
venture of  going  to  the  theatre. 

For,  after  all,  why  do  people  go  to 
the  theatre,  when  there  are  so  many 
other  things  in  life  to  do?  They  go  to 
the  theatre  to  be  interested  by  some 
presentation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the 
theatre,  which  is  human  nature.  The 
purpose  of  the  theatre,  therefore,  is  to 
interest  the  public  in  humanity.  This 
interest  may  be  effected  in  either  of  two 
ways, — first,  by  setting  forth  a  com- 
mentary which  is  new,  or,  second,  by 
setting  forth  a  commentary  which  is 
eternal.    A  play  is  good  if  it  is  novel;  a 


play  is  good  if  it  is  real;  but  unless  its 
commentary  upon  life  cither  assures  a 
new  thought  or  reassures  an  old  thought, 
it  is  not  worth  the  expenditure  of  four 
dollars    of    money    and    an    evening   of 

If  a  dramatist  can  tell  a  person  of  In- 
telligence and  taste  something  about  life  ,- 
which  he  has  never  known  before,  his  / 
play  will  be  worthy  of  serious  considera- 
tion. And  if  a  dramatist  can  remind  a 
person  of  Intelligence  and  taste  of  some- 
thing about  life  which  he  had  always 
known  subconsciously  but  had  never 
articulately  formulated  for  himself,  his 
play  will  be  worthy  of  a  long  life  in  the 
theatre  and  of  a  niche  of  remembrance 
in  the  temple  of  dramatic  literature. 
Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  because  he  tells  us  many 
things  about  life  which  we  had  never 
thought  before;  and  Sir  James  Barric 
is  worthy  of  more  high  consideration  be- 
cause he  reminds  us  of  many  things  about 
life  ivhich  we  had  always  known  but 
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seemed  to  have  forgotten.  But  any 
dramatist  worth  listening  to  must  rank 
himself  in  either  of  these  two  classes, — 
the  class  of  the  great  informers,  or  the 
class  of  the  great  reminders. 

Unless  a  dramatist  can  make  us  recall 
and  realise  what  we  have  always  known, 
or  can  tell  us  something  that  we  have 
never  known  before,  he  will  fail  to  inter- 
est us  in  life  itself,  which  is  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  theatre,  Yet,  how  many 
of  the  dramatists  whose  works  are  cur- 
rent in  America  can  fulfill  either  of  these 
prime  requirements  ?  The  answer  is  a 
matter  of  fact,  and  may  be  computed 
mathematically. 

Every  season,  in  New  York,  the  pro- 
fessional reviewer  is  required  to  attend 
not  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  new 
productions  in  the  theatre.  Of  these, 
according  to  the  variation  of  the  seasons, 
from  five  to  ten  may  be  of  interest  to 
people  of  intelligence  and  taste,  on  either 
of  the  two  grounds  which  have  been  de- 
fined above.    To  strike  a  common  aver- 


play  in  every  twent}- three  is 
worth  some  after-thought. 

To  the  critic  of  the  drama,  the  one 
play  which  is  really  good  means  more 
(to  speak  in  terms  of  a  familiar  parable) 
than  the  ninety  and  nine  which  are  of  no 
account;  but,  to  the  casual  theatre-goer, 
the  proportion  of  twenty-two  to  one  on 
the  wrong  side  of  the  gamble  must  seem 
indeed  discouraging.  A  person  of  in- 
telligence and  taste  who  casually  takes  a 
chance  on  going  to  a  play  is  Ukcly, 
twenty-two  times  out  of  twenty-three,  to 
have  his  intelligence  insulted  and  his 
taste  offended.  He  goes  to  the  theatre 
with  a  fresh  desire  to  be  interested  in  life 
itself  by  something  new  or  something 
true  in  the  counterfeit  presentment;  and 
he  slinks  home  with  an  uncomfortable 
sense  that,  all  along,  he  has  known  much 
more  about  life  than  the  author  could 
presume  to  tell  him. 

The  trouble  is  that,  in  America,  our 
best  plays  are  not  written  by  the  men 
who  arc  best  equipped  to  tell  the  public 


"The  hero,  a  young  Icishman  wbo  has  been  studying  in  Rome  with  the 
inieniion  ol  becoming  a  prieai,  is  heavily  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that  he 
has  been  appointed  guardian  of  the  belie  of  Dublin.  .  .  .  He  takes  her  to 

''    '     '  1  the  top  of  a  hill;  and  there,  beneath  the  apple-blossoms, 
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something  new  or  something  eternal 
about  life  itself.  Our  wise  men  do  not 
write  for  the  theatre;  and  our  practised 
playwrights  arc  not  wise.  If  a  man 
wants  to  know  the  truth  about  his  liver, 
he  goes  to  a  physician;  if  a  man  wants 
to  know  the  truth  about  the  legal 
status  of  his  business,  he  goes  to  a 
lawyer;  and,  similarly,  if  a  man  should 
want  to  know  the  truth  about  life, 
be  should  be  able  to  go  to  a  drama- 
tist. Suppose  that  Mr.  X  has  had 
.  a  quarrel  with  his  wife  and  desires 
to  adjust  the  difference  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  their  children.  Obviously,  it 
would  be  well  for  him  to  seek  advice 
from  such  a  dramatist  as  Shakespeare, 
or  Molierc,  or  Ibsen;  but  would  it  par- 
ticularly help  him  to  seek  advice  from 
such  a  dramatist  as  Mr.  Roi  Cooper 
Megrue? 

The  selection  of  Mr.  Megrue's  name 
in  the  present  context  is  utterly  imper- 
sonal and  not  at  all  invidious.  He  has 
been  chosen  merely  to  indicate  the  most 


c  with  her  himself." 

successful  type  of  American  playwright 
at  the  present  hour.  As  part-author  of 
//  Pays  to  Advertise  and  Abe  and  Maxo- 
russ,  and  as  sole  author  of  Under  Cover 
and  Under  Fire,  Mr.  Megrue  has 
achieved  four  great  successes  in  the  last 
two  years.  It  seems  likely  that  the  the- 
atre-going public  will  pay  him  at  least  a 
quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  these  four  plays.  But  will 
the  public,  having  seen  these  skilful  and 
entertaining  pieces,  be  any  wiser  than  be- 
fore ?  Will  the  public  learn  as  much 
about  life  from  the  experience  of  seeing 
them  as  might  have  been  learned  by 
spending  four  evenings  at  home  and  read- 
ing The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverelf 
This  is  the  sort  of  disconcerting  question 
which  makes  the  dramatic  critic  often 
doubt  the  value  of  his  own  profession  as 
a  commentator  on  the  current  theatre. 
Our  native  playwrights  are  often  clever 
and  frequently  ingenious  in  exploiting 
the  merely  technical  devices  of  the 
drama;  but  very,  very  rarely  do  they  re- 
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"The  Counless  il  Killone  comes  forward  to  insist  that   the  Wages  I 
I119I  be  put  through  at  any  cost.     She  beards  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  (elll 
ir  Felii  Janion  that,  it  he  dares  lo  allack  her  rcpulalion,  she  will  ii 
(pose  him  as  a  masler  o£  ihe  methods  of  blackmail." 
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ward  the  public  with  something  real  to 
say. 

"MARGARET  SCHILLER" 

A  sort  of  holiday  adventure  for  the 
critic's  soul  is  afforded  by  Margaret 
Schiller,  by  Hall  Caine ;  for  this  play  is 
a  masterpiece  of  the  ridiculous.  If  the 
Manx  novelist  knows  anything  whatever 
about  life,  he  has  succeeded  in  conceal- 
ing the  fact  from  the  people  who  attend 
this  hilariously  entertaining  tragedy. 

According   to   the   testimony  of   Mr. 
Hall    Caine,    the    government    of    the 
world-engirdling  empire  of  Gfeat  Britain 
is  conducted,   in  war  time,  by  a  little 
group  of  imbeciles  and  idiots.    The  hero 
of  the  drama  is  Sir  Robert  Temple,  who 
is  described  as  "Prime  Minister,  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs."     With  the 
routine  of  these  three  offices  upon  his 
hands,  he  must  be  a  rather  busy  man; 
yet  he  allows  his  infant  daughter  to  live 
in  his  executive  offices  in  Downing  Street 
and  to  interrupt  an  important  cabinet- 
meeting  with  her  innocent  and  childish 
prattle.    Furthermore,  when  Christmas 
comes,  he  erects  a  decorated  Christmas 
tree,  for  the  delectation  of  the  child,  on 
a  table  immediately  adjoining  his  own 
desk  in  his  office  as  Prime  Minister.  The 
truth  has  been  laid  bare  at  last ;  for  now 
we  understand  why  England  has  a  little 
muddled  up  the  present  war.     Our  un- 
derstanding   deepens    when    Mr.    Hall 
Caine  tells  us  in  his  prologue,  that  the 
Prime  Minister  does  not  even  know  that 
there  is  any  difference  in  time  between 
Berlin  and  London:  he  has  never  had 
occasion    to    inform   himself    upon    this 
little  point   during   the  exercise   of  his 
duties  as  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.     Nevertheless,  when  the  Great 
War   is  declared,   this  imbecile  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  three  great  offices  he 
holds. 

The  heroine,  Margaret  Schiller,  is  an 
enemy  alien  who  lives  in  a  little  nest  of 
German  spies  in  Soho  Square.  Her 
father  had  been  convicted  of  forging 
passports,  and,  because  his  health  had 
been  infirm,  had  died  in  jail.    Therefore 


Margaret  has  decided  that  it  is  her  duty 
to  murder  the  Prime  Minister.  The 
Prime  Minister  is  about  to  engage,  as 
governess  for  his  little  daughter,  a  Swiss 
girl  whom  he  has  never  seen.  The  Swiss 
girl  is  a  friend  of  Margaret's.  Mar- 
garet, therefore,  assumes  the  name  of  the 
Swiss  girl,  and  goes  to  get  the  job. 

She  has  scarcely  been  installed  as  gov- 
erness when  in  comes  the  Chief  Com- 
missioner of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  to 
tell  the  Prime  Minister  her  real  name 
and  her  real  purpose.  Margaret  breaks 
down  and  confesses  all.  Does  the  Prime 
Minister  have  her  arrested  and  sent  to 
jail?  .  .  .  Not  he:  for  we  must  always  re- 
member that  this  Prime  Minister  is  an 
idiot.  He  merely  tells  her  to  make  her- 
self at  home  in  Downing  Street,  but  asks 
her  to  be  so  very  kind  as  not  to  betray  to 
•her  accomplices  in  Soho  Square  any  of 
the  secrets  of  state  which  will  inevitably 
be  brought  to  her  attention. 

Thereafter,  in  Soho  Square,  the  other 
German  spies  hold  daily  meetings  under 
the  very  eye  cff  the  Chief  Commissioner 
of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  who,  being 
also  an  idiot,  does  nothing  to  interrupt 
their  machinations.  At  one  of  these 
meetings,  they  select  the  younger  brother 
of  the  heroine  to  finish  forthwith  the 
little  task  of  assassinating  the  Prime 
Minister;  and  they  make  him  swear  to 
kill  himself  if  he  fails  to  kill  Sir  Robert 
Temple. 

But  meanwhile  [between  the  acts,  and 
off  the  stage]  Margaret  has  fallen^  in 
love  with  Sir  Robert.  His  abysmal  im- 
becility has  made  a  deep  appeal  to  her 
noble-hearted  womanhood.  She  does  not, 
any  longer,  want  him  to  be  killed;  but 
neither  does  she  want  her  little  brother 
to  commit  suicide.  What  is  she  to  do? 
If  Margaret  had  any  sense  at  all,  she 
w^ould  have  her  little  brother  arrested 
and  detained  in  safety  until  the  end  of 
the  war;  but,  unfortunately,  she  has  no 
more  sense  than  the  Prime  Minister  him- 
self. So  she  lets  her  brother  into  the  of- 
fices in  Downing  Street,  plants  him  be- 
hind a  screen,  turns  out  the  lights,  and 
tells  him  to  shoot  the  first  person  who 
enters  through  a  door  across  the  room. 
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Then  she  goes  out  by  another  door,  and 
reenters  through  the  fatal  door  that  she 
has  indicated  to  her  brother.  A  shot 
rings  out.  She  falls.  Her  brother, 
without  pausing  to  find  out  whether  or 
not  the  person  he  has  shot  happens  to 
be  the  Prime  Minister,  runs  away 
through  the  opened  window.  The  Prime 
Minister  returns  unharmed,  and  Mar- 
garet dies  in  his  arms.  The  next  morn- 
ing, of  course,  when  her  little  brother 
reads  the  papers,  he  will  be  obliged  to 
kill  himself.  She  has,  therefore,  died  in 
vain.  But,  poor  thing!,  she  had  no 
sense;  and,  after  all,  she  had  to  die,  or 
else  this  masterpiece  of  Mr.  Hall  Caine's 
would  not  have  been  a  tragedy. 

Such  twaddle  as  this  is  fairly  enter- 
taining in  the  theatre  to  all  who  have  a 
sense  of  humour;  but  is  it,  after  all, 
worth  while  for  any  person  of  intelli- 
gence and  taste  to  spend  four  dollars  and 
an  evening  of  time  to  find  out  for  himself 
that  Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  say  ?  The  real  tragedy  of  such 
a  play  as  this  is  the  discouragement 
which  it  inflicts  upon  the  general  adven- 
ture of  going  to  the  theatre. 

"just  a  woman" 

Mr.  Eugene  Walter  started  out  with 
minds  the  auditor  of  life ;  but  the  rest  of 
both  Paid  in  Full  and  The  Easiest  Way 
were  worthy  of  serious  attention.  In 
recent  years,  however,  he  has  relied  upon 
his  talent  for  theatrical  effect  to  "get 
away  with"  stories  that  are  trite  and 
meaningless. 

The  first  act  of  Just  a  Woman  re- 
minds the  auditor  of  life ;  but  the  rest  of 
the  play  reminds  the  auditor  of  nothing 
but  the  theatre.  The  hero  begins  as  a 
workman  in  the  steel-mills  near  Pitts- 
burgh, and  his  wife  as  the  keeper  of  a 
workmen's  boarding-house.  By  strict 
economy  through  many  years,  they  have 
saved  nearly  ten  thousand  dollars;  and, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  act,  the  wife  per- 
suades her  husband  to  invest  this  money 
in  a  new  invention  which  is  destined  to 
revolutionise  the  method  of  manufactur- 
ing steel. 

In  the  second  act,  six  years  later,  they 


are  rich.  The  hero  is  now  president  of 
the  steel  trust ;  but  he  has  taken  to  drink 
and  to  loose  living  among  women,  and  is 
about  to  be  discarded  by  his  own  di- 
rectors. He  desires  to  divorce  his  wife, 
in  order  to  marry  a  blonde  and  buxom 
adventuress  from  the  demi-monde;  but 
his  wife  refuses  to  be  set  aside  without  a 
struggle. 

The  third  act  is  set  in  a  divorce  court. 
The  husband  produces  several  perjurers 
who  accuse  his  wife  of  flagrant  infidelity. 
The  wife  interposes  no  defense.  The 
judge,  therefore,  is  required  to  return  a 
verdict  in  accordance  with  the  evidence. 
He  is  about  to  grant  the  husband  an  ab- 
solute divorce,  together  with  the  legal 
custody  of  his  child — ^when  the  wife  im- 
petuously takes  the  stand  and  embarks 
on  a  career  of  perjury.  She  swears  that 
she  has,  indeed,  been  unfaithful  to  her 
marriage  vows,  and  that  her  little  son  is 
not  the  child  of  her  husband.  The  judge 
now  perceives  that  she  is  lying ;  and  con- 
sequently orders  the  arrest  of  her  hus- 
band and  his  lawyers  and  his  witnesses 
for  conspiracy. 

The  husband  is  sent  to  jail;  and  in  an 
epilogue,  ten  years  later,  he  returns  to 
his  wife,  is  received  with  open  arms,  and 
settles  down  with  her  to  live  happily 
forever  after.  It  would  be  superfluous 
to  point  out  that  the  material  of  this 
epilogue  is  utter  nonsense.  Mr.  Walter 
knows  that  it  is  nonsense;  the  public 
knows  that  it  is  nonsense;  and  yet  the 
play  succeeds.  Apparently,  there  are 
thousands  of  people  in  New  York  who 
can  afford  to  spend  three  hours  and  four 
dollars  to  be  told  something  about  life 
which  they  know  to  be  untrue. 

"erstwhile  susan" 

Erstwhile  Susan  was  dramatised  by 
Miss  Marian  de  Forest  from  a  novel  by 
Mrs.  Helen  R.  Martin.  From  the  tech- 
nical standpoint,  it  is  an  inefficient  play ; 
but  it  affords  interesting  information  con- 
cerning the  character  of  those  provincial 
people  who  are  commonly  called  "Penn- 
sylvania Dutch."  According  to  the 
authors  of  this  play,  these  German  col- 
onists, although  they  have  been  living  in 
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this  country  for  more  than  a  century, 
still  retain  the  customs  of  their  father- 
land. Among  the  amiable  habits  which 
they  have  inherited  from  their  ancestors 
is  the  custom  which  permits  the  male 
members  of  the  family  to  bully  and  to 
beat  their  women-folk  in  order  to  re- 
mind them  that  they  are  nothing  more 
than  cattle. 

The  hero,  Barnaby  Dreary,  has 
already  killed  off  two  wives  by  over- 
working them;  and,  in  order  to  save 
money,  has  now  advertised  for  a  third. 
His  advertisement  is  answered  by  an  elo- 
cution teacher  from  Iowa,  who,  many 
years  before,  had  been  disappointed  in 
love.  These  two  are  married,  and  the 
comedy  details  the  struggle  for  suprem- 
acy between  antagonists  so  different  in 
race  and  in  ideals.  When  Barnaby  seizes 
a  horsewhip  to  thrash  his  innocent  and 
cringing  daughter,  his  new  wife  snatches 
it  from  his  hands  and  flings  it  crashing 
through  a  window.  This  American  be- 
haviour is  incomprehensible  to  the  Ger- 
man-minded Barnaby ;  and  the  two  stand 
at  a  deadlock  when  the  curtain  falls. 

Unfortunately,  the  structure  of  this 
play  is  weak  and  wabbly;  but  the  char- 
acters are  interesting,  and  the  dialogue 
rings  true.  It  would  appear  that  a  nov- 
elist with  something  to  say  about  the 
Pennsylvania  Dutch  has  been  betrayed 
into  inefficiency  by  a  playwright  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  technique  of 
the  theatre. 


"the  heart  of  wetona" 


The  scene  of  The  Heart  of  Wetona, 
by  Mr.  George  Scarborough,  is  now  set 
in  Oklahoma;  but,  when  the  piece  was 
originally  projected,  the  scene  was  set 
in  a  New  England  town.  It  is  there- 
fore a  little  difficult  to  accept  this  play 
as  a  faithful  commentary  on  the  life  of 
our  largest  Indian  reservation. 

The  Heart  of  JVetona,  however,  is  an 
interesting  melodrama.  Wetona,  an  In- 
dian princess,  has  been  seduced  by  a 
white  man;  and,  when  the  fact  of  her 
seduction  is  discovered,  she  is  disowned 
by  her  father  and  drummed  out  of  her 


tribe.  She  flees  to  seek  advice  of  an 
Indian  agent  named  John  Hardin.  Her 
father  follows  her  to  Hardin's  house, 
and  surmises  at  once  that  Hardin  is  the 
guilty  man.  Hardin  in  reality  is  inno- 
cent ;  but  he  loves  Wetona,  and,  in  order 
to  protect  her,  he  marries  her  forthwith. 

Having  discovered  that  it  was  really 
Tony  Wells  who  had  seduced  Wetona, 
Hardin  lays  a  trap  for  him,  in  order  that 
Wetona  may  discover  that  Tony  does 
not  really  love  her.  Thereby  the  heroine 
is  cured  of  her  infatuation  for  a  man 
who  is  not  worthy  of  her.  Tony,  seek- 
ing desperately  to  escape,  is  shot  down 
by  the  Indians  who  have  surrounded 
Hardin's  house;  and  Hardin  and 
Wetona  settle  down  to  live  happily  for- 
ever after. 

This  play  is  fairly  interesting  in  the 
theatre ;  and  there  are  one  or  two  points 
in  Hardin's  psychology  of  sex  which  are 
worthy  of  serious  consideration.  But  on 
the  whole,  however,  the  play  says  very 
little  about  life  which  is  either  new  or 
true. 


"the   CINDERELLA   MAN'* 


The  Cinderella  Man,  by  Mr.  Edward 
Childs  Carpenter,  is  an  unusually  pleas- 
ing play.  It  is  rooted  deeply  in  reality; 
for  it  merely  retells,  in  the  quaint  terms 
of  contemporary  life,  a  thoroughly  es- 
tablished fairy-story. 

The  heroine  is  a  poor  little  rich  girl 
who,  after  the  death  of  her  mother  in 
Europe,  returns  to  the  house  of  a  wealthy 
father  in  New  York  who  is  incapable  of 
understanding  her.  From  one  of  her 
father's  friends,  who  is  a  celebrated  mu- 
sical composer,  she  learns  that,  in  the 
cheap  boarding-house  next  door,  there  is 
a  poor  poet,  starving  in  a  garret,  who  is 
trying  to  write  a  libretto  for  a  ten  thou- 
sand dollar  prize.  So  she  climbs  over 
the  snow-covered  roofs,  and  enters  the 
window  of  the  poet's  garret,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  give  him  food  and  drink  and 
inspiration.  He  becomes  a  Cinderella 
Man,  and  she  his  Fairy  Princess;  and 
they  are  disturbed  only  by  the  terrible  in- 
trusion   of    the    Great   She-Bear,    who 
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keeps  the  boarding-house  and  disapproves 
of  young  gentlemen  who  informally  re- 
ceive young  ladies  in  their  rooms.  Ulti- 
mately, of  course,  the  poet  wins  the 
prize,  and  marries  the  princess,  and  the 
two  live  happily  forever  after. 

In  actuality,  it  might  be  difficult  to 
concede  that  a  very  cheap  and  shoddy 
boarding-house  should  be  situated  next 
door  to  the  pompous  palace  of  a  multi- 
millionaire; and  there  are  other  points 
in  this  play  which  might  be  questioned  by 
a  critic  with  an  eye  to  facts.  But  such 
little  inconsistencies  may  be  regarded 
lightly  in  a  fairy-story  that  smilingly  re- 
plies to  the  eternal  aspirations  and  de- 
sires of  all  who  have  retained  the  hearts 
of  little  children. 

"the  melody  of  youth" 

The  Melody  of  Youth,  by  Mr.  Bran- 
don Tynan,  is  another  pleasant  piece  of 
make-believe.  It  carries  us  back  to  the 
old  imaginary  Ireland  of  Dion  Bouci- 
cault.  The  action  is  set  in  1830.  The 
hero,  a  young  Irishman  who  has  been 
studying  in  Rome  with  the  intention  of 
becoming  a  priest,  is  heavily  embarrassed 
by  the  fact  that  he  has  been  appointed 
guardian  to  the  belle  of  Dublin, — a  co- 
quettish maiden  who  is  sought  by  many 
suitors  and  has  a  habit  of  embroiling 
them  against  each  other.  Seeking  peace, 
he  takes  her  to  a  little  house  on  the  top 
of  a  hill;  and  there,  beneath  the  apple 
blossoms,  he  complicates  the  situation  by 
falling  in  love  with  her  himself.  Event- 
ually, of  course,  he  renounces  his  am- 
bition to  become  a  priest,  and  decides  in- 
stead to  become  the  husband  of  his  tan- 
talising ward. 

This  traditional  comedy  says  nothing 
novel  about  life;  but  it  repeats  many  in- 
teresting things  which  are  always  worth 
remembering. 


"the  earth" 

The  subject  of  T'he  Earth,  by  Mr. 
James  Bernard  Fagan,  is  yellow  journal- 
ism; and  there  are  many  things  which 
might  be  said  upon  this  topic  which  the 
theatre-going  public  does  not  know.  The 
piece,  however,  is  only  mildly  interesting, 
because  the  author  has  not  made  the  most 
of  the  opportunities  afforded  him  by  his 
material. 

Sir  Felix  Janion  is  the  proprietor  of 
no  less  than  eighty  publications  in  the 
British  Isles,  and  is  a  mighty  moulder  of 
public  opinion.  He  chooses  to  oppose 
the  Wages  Bill,  which  is  about  to  be  in- 
troduced by  the  Right  Honorable  Denzil 
Trevena,  M.P.  By  underhand  means, 
he  discovers  that  Trevena  is  the  accepted 
lover  of  the  Countess  of  Killone.  He  in- 
duces Trevena  to  withdraw  the  Wages 
Bill,  by  threatening,  as  an  alternative,  to 
destroy  the  reputation  of  the  Countess. 
But  thereupon  the  Countess  of  Killone 
comes  forward  to  insist  that  the  Wages 
Bill  must  be  put  through  9t  any  cost. 
She  beards  the  lion  in  his  den,  and  tells 
Sir  Felix  Janion  that,  if  he  dares  to  at- 
tack her  reputation,  she  will  in  turn  ex- 
pose him  as  a  master  of  the  methods  of 
blackmail.  Thereupon  the  mighty  jour- 
nalist withdraws  his  opposition  to  the 
Wages  Bill,  and  the  drama  is  concluded. 

This  play  is  ineffective,  because  none 
of  the  issues  which  it  introduces  is  fought 
through  to  an  absolute  conclusion.  It 
exhibits  merely  an  equipoise  of  threat  and 
counter-threat;  and  the  three  leading 
characters  do  not  really  get  ansrwhere 
along  the  lines  of  action  which  they  have 
chosen  to  pursue.  The  dialogue  is  ad- 
mirably written,  and  presents  an  inter- 
esting commentary  on  the  status  quo; 
but  the  author  has  not  invented  enough 
dramatic  action  to  keep  the  play  alive 
and  moving. 
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A  GIGANTIC  and  unique  figure  in  mod- 
em fiction  demands  separate  and  seri- 
ous attention.  George  Meredith  died 
on  the  eighteenth  of  May,  1909,  and 
"the  air  seems  bright  with  his  past  pres- 
ence yet"  Although  in  his  ideas  and 
mental  attitudes  he  was  emphatically  a 
man  of  the  twentieth  century,  it  is  in- 
teresting and  pleasant  to  remember  that 
he  published  fiction  before  the  earliest 
work  of  George  Eliot  appeared.  None 
of  his  books  ever  had  a  large  sale;  but 
during  the  last  twenty-five  years  of  his 
life  his  name  commanded  immense  re- 
spect, his  home  was  a  Mecca  for  literary 
men,  and  his  death  seemed  like  the  fall- 
ing of  a  pillar  of  literature.  No  mod- 
em writer  has  come  before  the  public 
with  higher  "recommendations";  the 
much-abused  word  "master"  is  here  fitly 
applied ;  and  the  verse  tribute  of  Thomas 
Hardy  and  the  prose  poem  of  J.  M. 
Barric  were  beautiful  flowers  on  his 
grave. 

His  birthday  was  the  day  of  Darwin 
and  Lincoln ;  his  birth-year  the  year  of 
Tolstoy  and  Ibsen ;  and  even  if  his  work 
cannot  rank  in  importance  with  the 
work  of  these  four,  his  personality  shines 
with  real  splendour. 

Although  Meredith  was  born  in 
Hampshire,  England,  and  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island, 
his  education  and  his  temperament  were 
decidedly  un-English.    He  went  neither 


to  Oxford  nor  to  Cambridge,  but  to 
Germany;  did  he  unconsciously  acquire 
there  his  cumbersome,  involved  and  un- 
manageable style  ?  For  the  only  English 
author  with  whom  his  prose  style  has 
anything  in  common  is  Thomas  Carlyle, 
who  was  also  inspired  by  Germany; 
and  we  know  that  Meredith  had  a  tow- 
ering admiration  for  Carlyle.  Of 
course  he  did  not  really  write  like  him; 
he  wrote  like  no  one.  But  the  man- 
ner of  his  thinking,  however  unpalatable 
this  may  be  just  now,  was  German.  He 
was  more  interested  in  the  metaphysics 
of  passion  than  in  passion ;  and  his  novels 
are  fully  as  much  the  product  of  specu- 
lative thought  as  of  accurate  observa- 
tion. He  spun  all  his  books  out  of  him- 
self, as  a  spider  spins  his  delicate  and  in- 
tricate web;  this  too  is  quite  German; 
it  is  exactly  the  way  Kant  built  the 
fabric  of  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason, 

Whatever  may  be  Meredith's  place  in 
the  history  of  the  novel,  none  can  deny 
to  him  the  title  of  original  and  powerful 
thinker. 

Meredith's  first  essays  at  the  profes- 
sion of  law  and  the  business  of  marriage 
were  alike  unhappy  and  unsuccessful;  he 
was  by  nature  an  absolutely  free  spirit. 
His  soul's  dark  cottage  let  in  new  light 
as  he  approached  the  grave ;  no  one  who 
saw  him  in  his  later  years  went  away 
unimpressed.  His  noble  and  beautiful 
head,  adorned  with  hair  and  beard  of 
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snow,  made  a  presence  of  inexpressible 
dignity. 

His  chief  recreation,  apart  from  the 
foolish  one  of  throwing  and  catching 
again  a  heavy  hammer,  which  probably 
weakened  his  spine,  was  reading  French 
literature.  It  is  rather  strange  that  he 
learned  nothing  from  French  style — 
the  clear,  precise,  short  sentences  in  that 
language  ought  to  have  aflfected  him,  and 
did  not.  But  his  attitude  toward  the 
French  was  wonderfully  sympathetic; 
wonderfully  so,  because  until  the  days 
of  the  Entente  most  Englishmen  have 
signally  failed  to  understand  the  French 
point  of  view.  Look  at  the  narrowness 
of  Tennyson!  But  there  was  nothing 
insular  about  Meredith. 

Like  so  many  novelists,  Meredith  be- 
gan his  career  as  a  poet,  his  first  volume 
of  poems  appearing  in  1851.  He  would 
rather  have  spent  his  life  writing  poetry 
than  prose;  but  he  had  no  money.  Fic- 
tion was  his  kitchen  wench,  he  always 
used  to  say;  poetry  was  his  Muse.  His 
poems  have  received  hysterical  and 
rhapsodical  praise,  but  he  is  not  really 
among  the  English  poets,  and  even  if  he 
were,  it  is  none  of  our  business  here. 

As  Browning  has  observed,  the  bird 
wings  and  sings  at  the  same  time;  spirit 
and  body  help  each  other;  and  just  as  a 
life  of  sensuality  will  surely  deaden  the 
spirit,  so  a  life  of  asceticism  in  many 
cases  has  an  effect  somewhat  similar. 
Meredith's  genius  was  profoundly  spirit- 
ual, but  he  believed  the  spirit  expressed 
itself  through  the  body.  In  a  letter 
written  in  1888,  he  said,  "I  have  writ- 
ten always  with  the  perception  that 
there  is  no  life  but  of  the  spirit ;  that  the 
concrete  is  really  the  shadowy;  yet  that 
the  way  to  spiritual  life  lies  in  the  com- 
plete unfolding  of  the  creature,  not  in 
the  nipping  of  his  passions.  An  outrage 
to  Nature  helps  to  extinguish  his  light. 
To  the  flourishing  of  the  spirit,  then, 
through  the  healthy  exercise  of  the 
senses." 

The  intense  and  acrimonious  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  value  of 
Meredith's  novels  is  an  indication  of  the 
force  of  his  personality,  and  of  his  un- 


conventionality  of  expression.  Brown- 
ing, Wagner,  Ibsen,  aroused  a  tempest 
which  has  left  a  clear  sky  of  fame; 
clouds  and  darkness  are  still  around 
Walt  Whitman.  Meredith  and  Whit- 
man are  authors  that  it  is  best  to  treat 
pragmatically,  if  we  wish  their  work 
to  bear  fruit  in  our  souls;  if  you  think 
they  are  respectively  the  greatest  novel- 
ist and  the  greatest  poet  of  modem 
times,  why,  then  they  are,  to  you. 

To  me  George  Meredith  is  neither 
God  nor  Devil.  He  is  not  my  Teacher, 
as  Browning  is ;  not  my  Artist,  as  Hardy 
is;  not  my  Refuge,  as  Stevenson  is.  But 
he  was  a  genial  giant,  and  I  have  for 
his  manhood  and  his  genius  profound 
reverence.  I  know  of  no  better  illus* 
tration  of  the  phrase  Arnold  applied  to 
Emerson.  George  Meredith  was  not  a 
great  novelist;  he  was  a  great  man  who 
wrote  novels.  He  was  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  our  time. 

No  criticism  of  him  has  pleased  me 
more  than  that  by  the  late  Henry  James. 
"The  lyrical  element  is  not  great,  is  in 
fact  not  present  at  all  in  Balzac,  in 
Scott  .  .  .  nor  in  Thackeray,  nor  in 
Dickens — ^which  is  precisely  why  they 
are  so  essentially  novelists,  so  almost  ex- 
clusively lovers  of  the  image  of  life.  .  .  . 
It  is  considerable  in  that  bright  particu- 
lar genius  of  our  own  day,  George 
Meredith,  who  so  strikes  us  as  hitching 
winged  horses  to  the  chariot  of  his  prose 
— steeds  who  prance  and  dance  and 
caracole,  who  strain  the  traces,  attempt 
to  quit  the  ground,  and  yearn  for  the 
upper  air." 

Meredith  wrote  with  the  utmost  dif- 
ficulty; he  toiled,  slaved,  sweated  over 
his  manuscript;  his  style  is  not  in  the 
least  spontaneous,  but  rather  the  result 
of  elaborate  ingenuity,  with  more  than 
a  dash  of  downright  perversity.  It  is 
contagious,  too,  as  is  shown  in  some  of 
the  estimates  written  of  him  by  his  ad- 
mirers. His  style  is  not  only  bad  for  a 
novel,  it  is  bad  anyway,  it  contains  pas- 
sages that  perplex  and  torture,  rather 
than  interest  or  inspire.  Take  this  sen- 
tence from  Lord  Ormont  and  His 
Aminta: 
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Was  she  not  colour  the  sight  of  men? 
Meredith  was  a  Master-Mind,  but  not 
a  Master  of  English  Prose;  a  master  is 
like  a  fine  man  on  a  fine  horse,  you  ad- 
mire both  the  controller  and  the  con- 
trolled. But  Meredith  is  a  bull  in  a 
china  shop.  A  splendid  bull,  no  doubt; 
but  he  needs  more  room,  and  it  is  not 
agreeable  to  hear  the  dishes  smash. 

Meredith's  true  vein  might  have  been 
poetic  drama.  He  was  born  at  the 
wrong  time.  If  he  had  only  been  an 
Elizabethan,  or  had  belonged  to  the  lat- 
ter half  of  the  twentieth  century!  He 
had  great  dramatic  qualities,  wonderful 
idyllic  powers,  was  full  of  blood,  and 
always  a  poet  at  heart.  His  splendid  in- 
tellectual endowments  would  have  made 
him  a  worthy  contemporary  of  Mar- 
lowe and  Chapman,  and  in  that  open- 
air  age  he  would  probably  have  written 
masterpieces  for  the  stage.  He  is  not 
quite  a  great  lyric  poet,  nor  a  great  nov- 
elist; poetic  drama  would  have  allowed 
his  genius  to  become  more  articulate.  It 
is  highly  significant  of  the  domination 
of  the  Novel  that  this  man  should  have 
elected  to  write  in  that  form;  also  a 
great  compliment  to  the  Novel. 

George  Meredith  was  not  so  complete 
a  Pagan  as  Thomas  Hardy,  but  he  was 
essentially  Pagan;  his  real  emphasis  is 
on  this  life  and  on  this  present  world; 
he  speaks  vaguely  of  God,  but  the  Di- 
vine Power  has  no  important  role  in  his 
books,  either  as  an  immanent  force  or  as 
our  Father  in  Heaven.  His  men  and 
women  get  along  somehow  without  re- 
ligion, and  fight  their  own  battles  with- 
out looking  up.  Yet  Hardy  is  an 
avowed  pessimist,  and  Meredith's  nov- 
els always  give  the  impression  of  opti- 
mism. With  no  premises  but  the  ex- 
ternal world  and  its  history  to  work 
from,  Hardy  reaches  pessimism  and 
Meredith  optimism.  This  latter  con- 
clusion is  perhaps  owing  to  two  factors. 

First,  Meredith  was  hearty,  robust, 
genial,  buoyant;  his  men  and  women  de- 
light in  violent  exercise,  eat  copious 
meals,  and  rejoice  in  old  wine ;  they  find 
the  world  jovial,  and  add  to  its  joviality. 
Hardy,  on  the  other  hand,  while  ten- 


derly sympathetic,  and  delicately  respon- 
sive, has  little  geniality.  He  watches 
people  feasting,  but  cannot  feast  himself ; 
he  is  sorry  for  them,  feeling  sure  that 
tears  will  follow  laughter.  If  he  ulti- 
mately reaches  heaven,  as  through  his 
sincerity  and  tenderness  he  ought  to,  his 
occupation  will  be  gone,  for  there  both 
sympathy  and  lamentation  should  be 
superfluous. 

Second,  Meredith  believed  (at  least 
artistically)  that  men  and  women  are 
not  passive  instruments  of  Fate;  he 
thought  that  men  and  women  can  con- 
quer heredity,  environment,  yes,  fate  it- 
self; his  stout-hearted  heroes  and  hero- 
ines are  at  all  times  masters  of  their  own 
destiny.  The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  is  not 
in  our  stars,  but  in  ourselves,  that  we 
are  underlings.  In  Hardy's  eyes,  we 
are  mere  bits  of  the  vast  machine;  we 
have  no  more  influence  than  the  spoke 
of  a  fly-wheel;  we  do  not  have  to  wait 
until  we  are  dead  before  we  are  rolled 
round  with  rocks,  and  stones,  and  trees. 

Thomas  Hardy's  superiority  as  a  nov- 
elist over  Meredith  consists  mainly  in 
three  things;  the  perfection  of  construc- 
tive power  (no  novelist  was  ever  a  bet- 
ter architect),  the  beautiful  stately 
march  of  his  style  (first  chapter  of  Re- 
turn of  the  Native,  or  Gabriel  Oak  tell- 
ing time  by  the  stars),  and  the  universal 
character  of  his  dramatis  persona.  For, 
after  all,  Meredith  deals  merely  with  in- 
teresting groups  of  people,  only  occas- 
ionally, as  in  Clara  Middleton,  show- 
ing the  type;  while  all  Hardy's  folk 
have  the  touch  of  nature.  They  interest 
us  not  because  of  their  individuality,  but 
because  they  are  so  poignantly  human. 

On  the  second  of  July,  1905,  Mere- 
dith wrote  in  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
"Hardy  was  here  some  days  back.  I 
am  always  glad  to  see  him,  and  have 
regrets  at  his  going;  for  the  double  rea- 
son, that  I  like  him,  and  am  aflHicted  by 
his  twilight  view  of  life."  And  one  can 
hardly  conceive  of  Mr.  Hardy  writing 
so  jovial  a  letter  as  this,  written  when 
Meredith  was  about  forty  years  old.  "I 
am  every  morning  on  the  top  of  Box 
Hill — as  its  flower,  its  bird,  its  prophet. 
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I  drop  down  the  moon  on  one  side,  I 
draw  up  the  sun  on  t'other.  I  breathe 
fine  air.  I  shout  ha  ha  to  the  gates  of 
the  world.  Then  I  descend  and  know 
myself  a  donkey  for  doing  it."  The  last 
sentence  betrays  the  Englishman. 

Meredith  had  the  modern  contempt 
for  asceticism.  In  a  letter  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Jessopp,  he  said,  "can  I  morally  ad- 
mire, or  reverence,  or  see  positive  vir- 
tue in  St.  Simeon?  Was  he  a  hero,  of 
his  kind?  Does  the  contemplation  of 
him  bring  us  nearer  to  God  ?  To  what 
a  God!  I  turn  aching  in  all  my  flesh 
to  adore  the  Pagan,  in  preference.  .  .  . 
Don't  you  see  that  it  is  not  adoration 
moves  the  stinking  Saint,  but,  basest  of 
prostrations.  Terror.  ...  Be  not  mis- 
led by  this  dirty  piece  of  picturesque 
Religiosity,  animated:  my  gorge  rises!  I 
hold  my  nostrils.  I  cry  for  a  Southwest 
wind  to  arise." 

As  a  final  word  on  Meredith's  re- 
ligion, it  is  well  to  cite  what  he  wrote 
about  prayer,  in  a  long  letter  to  his  son. 
"Look  for  the  truth  in  ever>'thing,  and 
follow  it,  and  you  will  then  be  living 
justly  before  God.  Let  nothing  flout 
your  sense  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  be 
certain  that  your  understanding  wavers 
whenever  you  chance  to  doubt  that  he 
leads  to  good.  We  grow  to  good  as 
surely  as  the  plant  grows  to  the  light. 
The  school  has  only  to  look  through  his- 
tory for  a  scientific  assurance  of  it.  And 
do  not  lose  the  habit  of  praying  to  the 
unseen  Divinity.  Prayer  for  worldly 
goods  is  worse  than  fruitless,  but  prayer 
for  strength  of  soul  is  that  passion  of 
the  soul  which  catches  the  gift  it  seeks." 

Over  and  over  again  he  points  out  the 
eternal  consequences  of  acts.  In  Rhoda 
Fleming,  he  says  that  we  are  immortal 
not  in  what  we  are,  but  in  what  we  do ; 
our  acts  go  on  forever,  and  it  is  only 
fools  who  think  they  can  do  anything 
and  somehow  avoid  consequences. 

We  feel  certain  that  Meredith  was 
a  Theorist,  a  Philosopher,  a  Moralist, 
and  a  Teacher.  But  it  is  impossible 
to  say  exactly  what  his  theory  of  life 
was,  whither  his  philosophy  led  him,  on 
what  his  system  of  ethics  was  founded, 


and  precisely  what  it  is  he  teaches. 
Dickens  represents  Sin  as  something  re- 
pulsive and  malignant,  and  sinners  as 
malicious;  look  at  Quilp.  Meredith 
represents  sin  as  Folly,  and  sinners  as 
Fools.  Sir  Willoughby  is  an  ass;  the 
two  young  men  in  Rhoda  Fleming  arc 
fools ;  the  one  who  repents  seems  simply 
to  become  sane ;  the  other  remains  a  fool, 
a  fool  positive.  When  the  husband  of 
her  friend  tries  to  put  his  arm  around 
Diana's  waist,  he  is  represented  as  not 
so  criminal  as  silly,  and  he  is  forgiven. 
To  be  sure,  the  attempt  is  the  only  kind 
of  compliment  some  men  know  how  to 
pay  a  woman. 

Meredith's  hatred  of  asceticism  and 
conventional  standards  led  him  in  his 
later  work  near  the  borders  of  the  rather 
dangerous  doctrine  that  the  instincts  of 
the  heart  are  superior  to  the  statute-book. 
We  must  trust  nature,  he  seems  to  say, 
which  is,  of  course,  pagan  rather  than 
Christian  doctrine.  Meredith  did  not 
believe  with  Jeremiah  and  Browning  in 
the  deceitfulness  and  corruption  of  man's 
heart.  Clara  is  absolutely  right  in 
breaking  the  engagement;  Diana  was 
right  in  cultivating  an  intimacy  with 
an  outsider;  and  in  Lord  Ormont,  the 
final  step  is  taken:  Aminta  leaves  her 
husband,  simply  because  she  loves  an- 
other man. 

A  contemporary  reviewer  (1894) 
said  of  this  book  that  the  exposition  and 
the  story  were  easily  detachable.  The 
story  is  very  pretty  and  almost  to  the 
end,  natural.  The  exposition  is  worth- 
less. One  hardened  critic  said  he  felt 
very  uncomfortable  in  reading  the  book 
because  "Aminta  had  no  case  that  could 
be  granted  in  a  Sioux  City  divorce 
court."  Now  do  we  admire  Thackeray 
less,  or  more,  because  he  refused  to  yield 
to  his  passion  for  Mrs.  Brookfield? 

Not  only  did  Meredith  glorify  the  in- 
stincts of  the  heart  at  the  expense  of  law 
and  order,  he  glorified  the  liberty  of  the 
individual  above  all  discipline.  He  him- 
self had  an  undisciplined  mind,  and 
hated  system;  what  would  he  have 
thought  of  Germany  to-day?  Consider 
his  attitude  toward  the  boy  Crossjay  in 
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the  Egoist,  and  think  what  the  "system" 
did  to  Richard  Feverel.  In  attempting 
to  create  our  sympathy  for  Diana  after 
her  crooked  transaction,  he  made  not 
only  a  moral  but  an  artistic  error,  and 
was  partially  aware  of  it,  for  in  a  letter 
written  in  1884,  he  said,  "Diana  of  the 
Crossways  keeps  me  still  on  her  sad  last 
way  to  wedlock.  I  could  have  killed 
her  merrily,  with  my  compliments  to 
the  public;  and  that  was  my  intention." 

Meredith  is  the  most  chivalrous  of 
novelists,  and  women  ought  to  be  fond 
of  him.  He  loved  Diana,  even  though 
he  made  her  sell  the  news;  and  he  will 
not  forgive  her  fiance  because  the  latter 
will  not  forgive  her.  Redworth  is  the 
real  lover;  he  loves  Diana,  not  her  at- 
tributes. After  all,  we  don't  love  peo- 
ple for  their  qualities,  but  for  themselves. 
Meredith  believed  ardently  in  woman 
suffrage,  and  though  he  counselled  the 
militants  against  violence,  it  was  clear 
that  h6  sympathised  with  them.  He 
said  they  must  have  patience  and  not 
think  that  John  Bull  will  move  for  a 
solitary  kick.  His  attitude  toward 
Diana,  Lucy,  Rhoda  and  Aminta  affords 
sufficient  illustration  of  his  chivalrous 
love  of  women. 

Akin  to  this  feeling — and  as  un-Eng- 
lish as  his  love  of  France — was  his  ap- 
preciation and  glorification  of  the  Irish. 
He  loved  the  Celtic  race  with  all  his 
heart.  His  Irish  characters  illuminate 
his  pages;  they  shine  in  strong  and  in- 
tentional contrast  with  the  stolid  Eng- 
lishmen. I  think  he  loved  them  mainly 
for  their  chivalrous  lack  of  prudence, 
for  their  dash  and  recklessness.  In 
Diana,  we  find  the  following  observa- 
tion: "English  women  and  men  feel 
towards  the  quickwitted  of  their  species 
as  to  aliens,  having  the  demerits  of  aliens 
— ^wordiness,  vanity,  obscurity,  shallow- 
ness, an  empty  glitter,  the  sin  of  pos- 
turing." 

Those  who  have  never  read  anything 
of  Meredith,  which  includes  the  vast 
majority  of  the  earth's  inhabitants,  ought 
to  begin  with  Rhoda  Fleming,  It  is 
not  only  the  most  normal  in  style  of  all 
his  compositions,  it  is  in  many  ways  the 


most  powerfully  dramatic.  The  con- 
flict here  is  between  natures  that  do  not 
and  cannot  understand  one  another;  na- 
tures whose  hearts  break,  but  will  not 
bend.  Besides  the  leading  actors,  an  in- 
delible impression  is  left  on  the  reader's 
mind  by  the  farmhand  Gammon.  In  a 
house  black  with  awful  tragedy,  this 
clod  eats  prodigious  meals  with  undi- 
minished appetite,  and  thus  exerts  a 
wholesome  influence  on  all  the  inmates; 
unconsciously  he  is  a  philosopher,  show- 
ing both  the  importunate  necessity,  and 
the  healing  power,  of  food  and  sleep.  It 
is  plain  that  Meredith  is  in  hearty  sym- 
pathy with  him. 

The  characters  in  Meredith's  novels 
are  not  as  a  rule  abnormal  or  indeed 
unusual;  they  are  presented  to  the 
reader  in  an  abnormal  and  unusual 
manner.  He  dresses  them  up  in  aston- 
ishing motley;  could  we  strip  their 
souls  bare,  they  would  be  just  like  other 
folks.  It  is  the  same  with  his  incidents; 
he  uses  an  extraordinary  style  to  describe 
ordinary  events. 

In  the  Egoist,  what  kind  of  a  girl 
was  Clara?  Simply  a  "very  nice  girl." 
Her  chief  claim  to  our  admiration  is  her 
personal  beauty.  There  is  nothing  re- 
markable about  her  mind  or  tempera- 
ment, and  she  might  easily  be  found  in 
a  novel  by  Robert  W.  Chambers.  The 
distance  between  Mr.  Chambers  and 
Meredith  appears  in  the  expense  of 
energy.  Clara  is  normal,  like  the  young 
girls  in  our  popular  American  writer; 
but  Meredith  uses  all  the  artillery  of  his 
mind  in  bombarding  the  reader  with 
presentations,  introductions,  comments, 
so  that  we  finally  take  in  Clara  from 
every  conceivable  angle. 

Like  most  thoughtful  men,  Meredith 
was  impressed  with  the  devouring  self- 
ishness of  the  ordinary  male.  This  is 
brought  out  in  one  of  the  earliest  and 
perhaps  the  greatest  of  his  novels.  The 
Ordeal  of  Richard  Feverel,  where  the 
heroine  is  illogically  killed  in  order  to 
emphasise  ^he  text.  In  the  Egoist,  of 
course,  we  have  a  powerful,  minute,  and 
prolonged  analysis  of  the  one  unpardon- 
able sin.    Sir  Willoughby  is  a  blighting 
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and  ubiquitous  curse;  and  the  most 
cruel  moment  for  him  is  when  at  last 
there  crosses  his  brain  the  shadow  of  a 
doubt  of  his  own  perfection. 

I  remember  Meredith  for  certain 
scenes  rather  than  for  certain  books;  it 
may  be  a  damaging  admission,  but  I 
have  never  wished  a  single  one  of  his 
novels  to  be  longer,  and  am  usually 
heartily  glad  when  I  come  to  the  end. 
For  all  his  display  of  fireworks,  I  find 
myself  forgetting  his  plots,  forgetting  his 
characters;  I  remember  the  horsewhip 
in  Beauchamp's  Career  more  vividly 
than  any  of  the  men  or  women,  and  I 
should  dislike  to  humiliate  any  of  my 
friends  by  asking  them  pointblank  to 
give  an  accurate  resume  of  the  story. 
The  idyllic  river  scene  in  Richard  Fev- 
erel,  the  parting  of  Richard  and  Lucy — 
these  stay  bright  in  the  memory. 

I  am  certain  that  Meredith's  style 
gets  between  the  reader  and  the  charac- 
ters like  a  hedge;  at  times  it  is  com- 
pletely opaque.  He  was  too  much  in 
love  with  his  phrases,  and  must  have 
thought  them  better  than  they  really  are. 
For  although  it  is  blasphemous  to  say 
so,  I  regard  the  aphorisms  in  Richard 
Feverel  as  inferior  to  the  aphorisms  in 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson, 

Meredith  himself  was  a  thousand 
times  more  interesting  than  any  of  his 
works.  The  best  part  of  all  his  stories 
is  where  he  shows  us  most  of  himself. 
It  is  vain  to  classify  him,  to  call  him 
realist  or  romanticist.  The  marine  duet 
in  Lord  Ormont  is  pure  romanticism, 
but  the  election  scenes  in  Beauchamp 
are  pure  realism.  As  a  rule,  however, 
Meredith  never  shows  us  our  world, 
as  Tolstoy  does;  he  gives  us  tantalising, 
fragmentary  glimpses  of  his  world. 

Meredith  and  Browning  were  alike  in 
their  tremendous  masculinity,  in  their 
pre-occupation  with  the  passion  of  love, 
and  in  their  capacity  for  profound  intro- 
spection. No  intelligent  reader  of  lit- 
erature can  fail  to  notice  the  points  of 
similarity.  Oscar  Wilde  summed  them 
up  ironically  by  saying,  "Meredith  is  a 
prose  Browning;  and  so  is  Browning." 

With  Tennyson — ^both  in  his  art  and 


in  his  viewpoint — Meredith  had  abso- 
lutely nothing  in  common.  The  deli- 
cacy and  conventionality  of  The  Idylls 
of  the  King  infuriated  Meredith.  "The 
Holy  Grail  is  wonderful,  isn't  it?  The 
lines  are  satin  lengths,  the  figures  Sevres 
china.  I  have  not  the  courage  to  offer 
to  review  it.  I  should  say  such  things. 
To  think! — it's  in  these  days  that  Ac 
foremost  poet  of  the  country  goes  on 
fluting  of  creatures  that  have  not  a 
breath  of  vital  humanity  in  them  .  .  . 
to  hear  the  chorus  of  praise  too!  Why, 
this  stuff  is  not  the  Muse,  it's  Muscry. 
...  I  read  the  successive  mannered 
lines  with  pain — yards  of  linen-drapery 
for  the  delight  of  ladies  who  would  be 
in  the  fashion." 

Shortly  before  his  death,  Meredith 
unwillingly  attempted  to  appraise  his 
novels.  In  this  fashion  he  spoke:  "I 
have  not  made  any  estimate  of  the  value 
of  my  books  in  prose.  .  .  .  The  Egoist 
comes  nearer  than  the  other  books  to 
the  proper  degree  of  roundness  and  fin- 
ish. In  Diana  of  the  Crossways  my 
critics  own  that  a  breathing  woman  is 
produced,  and  I  felt  that  she  was  in  me 
as  I  wrote.  Rhoda  Fleming  is  liked  by 
some,  not  much  by  me.  Richard  Fev- 
erel was  earnestly  conceived,  and  is  in 
some  points  worthy  of  thought.  Beau* 
champ's  Career  does  not  probe  so  deep- 
ly, but  is  better  work  on  the  surface. — 
I  have  treated  my  books  of  prose  as  the 
mother  bird  her  fledgelings." 

Perhaps  the  best  thing  he  ever  said 
of  his  own  work  occurs  in  his  novel 
Beauchamp's  Career,  although  being  in 
a  novel,  instead  of  in  a  private  letter, 
the  style  of  saying  it  is  too  consciously 
elaborate.  "Those  happy  tales  of  mys- 
tery are  as  much  my  envy  as  the  popular 
naratives  of  the  deeds  of  bread  and 
cheese  people,  for  they  both  create  a  tide- 
way in  the  attentive  mind;  the  mjjrstcri- 
ous  pricking  our  credulous  flesh  to  creep, 
the  familiar  urging  our  obese  imagina- 
tion to  constitutional  exercise.  And  oh, 
the  refreshment  there  is  in  dealing  with 
characters  either  contemptibly  beneath 
us,  or  supernaturally  above!  My  way 
is  like  a  Rhone  island  in  the  summer 
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drought,  stony,  unattractive  and  diffi- 
cult between  the  two  forceful  streams  of 
the  unreal  and  the  over-real,  which  de- 
light mankind — ^honour  to  the  con- 
jurers 1  My  people  conquer  nothing, 
win  none;  they  arc  actual,  yet  uncom- 
mon. It  is  the  clockwork  of  the  brain 
that  they  are  directed  to  set  in  motion, 
and — poor  troop  of  actors  to  empty 
benches! — the  conscience  residing  in 
thoughtfulness  which  they  would  appeal 
to;  and  if  you  are  there  impervious  to 
them,  we  arc  lost;  back  I  go  to  my 
wilderness,  where,  as  you  perceive,  I 
have  contracted  the  habit  of  listening  to 
my  own  voice  more  than  is  good." 

Meredith  was  a  fantastic  genius, 
often  reaching  the  sublime,  often  the 
absurd.  The  "leg"  business  in  The 
Egoist  is  irritatingly  ridiculous,  and 
could  hardly  have  been  survived  by  a 
lesser  man;  his  conversations  often  be- 
come fantastical,  and  he  leads  us  to 
heights  where  we  breathe  rarefied  air, 
rather  than  the  invigorating  breeze  of 
the  uplands.  His  pictures  of  Nature  are 
sometimes  glorious,  sometimes  abomin- 
ably overdone.  The  school  scene  with 
which  Lord  Ormont  closes  is  fantasti- 
cal, and  amid  the  dialogue  and  incidents 
of  The  Amazing  Marriage  the  reader 
moves  in  a  luminous  mist. 

If  we  live  long  enough,  it  will  be 
interesting  to  watch  the  oscillations  of 
Meredith's  reputation,  and  to  see  where 
he  finally  comes  to  rest.  One  adverse 
and  irate  critic  wrote  of  him  some 
twenty  years  ago,  "The  public  which  so 
long  neglected  him  was  right.  The 
public  which  now  reads  him  is  a  con- 
scientious public.  It  has  been  taught  to 
think  it  likes  him,  or  ought  to  like  him. 
It  does  not  like  him;  and  the  wave  of 
incomplete  popularity,  swollen  by  adroit 
advertising,  will  presently  spend  its 
force  and  leave  Mr.  Meredith  perma- 
nently stranded  on  a  desolate  shore." 

Well,  he  is  still  afloat,  despite  the 
storms  of  time  and  the  torpedoes  of 
critics.  If  he  remains  on  the  ocean  of 
literature,  it  will  be  because  his  natural 
genius  was  so  great  and  his  own  mind 
so  interesting  that  there  will  always  be 


a  select  class  of  experienced  travellers 
who  will  enjoy  voyages  in  his  company. 

We  in  America,  who  have  always 
liked  him  better  and  understood  him 
more  sympathetically  than  his  own  coun- 
trymen, ought  to  remember  him  with 
pleasure,  because  he  spoke  so  warmly  of 
us.  In  a  letter  written  in  1886,  he  said, 
"Americans  appear  to  have  received  my 
work  very  generously.  Since  their  most 
noble  closing  of  the  Civil  War,  I  have 
looked  to  them  as  the  hope  of  our  civil- 
isation. .  .  .  Therefore  I  am  justly 
flattered  by  their  praise,  if  I  win  it; 
their  censure,  if  they  deal  it  to  me,  I 
meditate  on." 

Just  three  months  before  his  death, 
he  wrote,  "the  English,  unlike  the 
Americans,  have  not  accepted  me  in  the 
form  of  a  poet.  I  had  to  pay  for  the 
publication  of  my  books  of  verse.  In- 
deed, the  run  of  the  novels  started  from 
American  appreciation." 

Of  the  bright  array  of  eminent  Vic- 
torian British  novelists,  only  one  remains 
alive — ^Thomas  Hardy.  He  is  three- 
quarters  of  a  century  old,  but  it  is  not 
the  dignity  of  age  that  gives  him  his 
present  commanding  position  in  litera- 
ture; it  is  the  simple  fact  that  of  all 
living  English  novelists,  none  can  pos- 
sibly be  considered  his  rival.  We  may 
indeed  truthfully  omit  the  word  Eng- 
lish; there  is  no  writer  in  the  world 
to-day  whose  prose  fiction  is  of  equal 
value.  His  first  novel  was  published 
the  year  after  George  Eliot's  death,  and 
then  for  twenty-five  years  his  works  ap- 
peared with  no  real  pause. 

With  a  third  of  his  life  Tie  seems  to 
have  achieved  immortality.  What  has 
he  done  with  the  other  two-thirds? 
Grown  up,  practised  architecture,  writ- 
ten much  verse,  and  for  the  last  twenty 
years  appeared  before  the  public  as  a 
professional  poet  and  historical  drama- 
tist. Granville  Barker  had  the  audacity 
to  put  The  Dynasts  on  the  stage.  His 
next  attempt  will  perhaps  be  the  En- 
cyclopadia  Britannica, 

Mr.  Hardy's  mind  is  so  interesting, 
so  richly  meditative,  so  pregnant  in 
fancy,  and  his  view  of  art  so  architec- 
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turally  orderly,  that  anything  and  every- 
thing he  writes  has  both  value  and 
charm;  but  I  regard  these  last  twenty 
years  sadly,  as  I  think  what  might  have 
been;  just  as  I  regret  the  twenty  years 
that  Milton  spent  in  politics,  and  as  I 
rejoice  over  Goethe^s  refusal  to  do  so, 
or  even  to  become  "patriotic."  Genius 
is  the  scarcest  thing  on  earth  except 
radium;  and  to  see  it  wasted  is  like  be- 
ing adrift  in  an  open  boat  and  watching 
some  one  wasting  fresh  water. 

Mr.  Hardy  has  written  fifteen  nov- 
els: ten  are  works  of  genius.  I  except 
Desperate  Remedies  because  of  its  im- 
maturity; The  Hand  of  Ethelberta  be- 
cause of  its  triviality;  The  Romantic 
Adventures  of  a  Milkmaid  because  of  its 
slenderness  in  content;  Jude  the  Ob- 
scure because  of  its  hysterical  exaggera- 
tion; The  Well-Beloved  because  of  its 
unreality.  There  remain  ten  great  con- 
tributions to  English  fiction,  ten  great 
novels,  a  few  of  which,  like  The  Re- 
turn of  the  Native,  Far  from  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd,  and  Tess,  are  established 
classics  in  literature,  so  far  as  we  of 
to-day  can  see.  And  a  person  who 
should  like  The  Woodlanders  best  of 
all — though  I  do  not,  preferring  The 
Return  of  the  Native — ^would  have  no 
need  to  apologise. 

Mr.  Hardy  adhered  to  the  old  Vic- 
torian tradition  in  publishing  his  novels 
serially.  Of  the  fifteen  novels,  twelve 
appeared  in  ruoccssive  installments  in 
periodicals.  In  iact,  only  the  first  two 
originally  appc-.rcd  in  book  form.  Has 
this  method  hr  I  anything  to  do  with 
the  author *s  skill  in  holding  his  reader 
in  suspense?  Perhaps  not;  though  it  is 
well  to  remember  the  fact  in  studying 
the  construction  of  Far  From  the  Mad- 
ding Crowd.  True  it  is,  that  although 
Mr.  Hardy's  novels  are  full  of  solidly 
satisfying  qualities,  not  even  Conan 
Doyle  or  Phillips  Oppenheim  has  any 
more  power  in  compelling  the  reader  to 


turn  the  next  page.  The  difference  is 
that  if  one  tells  you  in  advance  the  out- 
come of  a  story  by  these  lesser  worthfes, 
your  interest  is  dead ;  who  reads  Oppen- 
heim twice?  Whereas  Mr.  Hardy's 
books  gain  in  excitement  every  time  I 
read  them,  and  there  is  only  one  where 
a  knowledge  of  the  conclusion  sub- 
tracts much  from  the  interest — A  Laodi' 
cean;  that  book  is  different  from  all 
the  rest  of  the  work  of  its  author,  and 
was  written  under  peculiar  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  Hardy  is  just  beginning  to  be 
known  in  France ;  I  think  he  will  event- 
ually conquer  the  Continent.  Although 
his  subjects  are  insular,  his  style  is  not, 
and  his  thoughts  wander  through  eter- 
nity. Mr.  Hardy  writes  as  though  he 
lived  on  another  planet,  and  by  means 
of  some  tremendous  astronomical  con- 
trivance, were  able  to  see  earth's  inhabi- 
tants life-size,  and  regard  them  with  the 
exclusive  attention  of  a  student,  himself 
entirely  remote  from  their  concerns.  He 
feels  as  the  astronomer  of  the  Lick  ob« 
servatory  felt,  when  he  turned  the 
mighty  telescope  on  flaming  San  Fran- 
cisco; he  breathed  the  keen,  cool  air  of 
the  mountain-top;  but  brought  close 
within  his  vision  were  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  living  in  hell.  The 
astronomer's  heart  was  wrung  with  pity 
at  the  spectacle;  pity  and  horror;  but 
there  was  nothing  he  could  do,  except 
continue  to  look.  Man's  extremity  is 
Mr.  Hardy's  opportunity;  but  it  is  an 
opportunity  only  for  art.  Pessimism 
will  help  us  all,  he  believes,  by  taking 
forever  away  illusory  hopes  which  fade 
into  anguish;  those  who  expect  nothing 
cannot  be  disappointed.  The  fagade  or 
a  prison,  he  thinks,  is  more  cheerful  to 
contemplate  than  the  fac^ade  of  a  palace. 
At  any  rate  we  know  it  to  be  a  prison, 
and  enter  it  with  submissive  despair; 
much  better  so  than  to  have  it  resemble 
a  palace  outside. 


THE  PROSPEROUS  POET 


BY  JOYCE  KILMER 


In  a  recent  interview,  Mr.  Laurence 
Housman,  who,  in  addition  to  being  the 
brother  of  A.  E.  Housman  of  "Shrop- 
shire Lad"  fame,  is  himself  a  poet  as 
well  as  a  dramatist  and  an  artist,  said 
that  one  of  the  war's  most  conspicuous 
effects  on  the  intellectual  life  of  Europe 
\\'as  the  great  increase  in  the  amount  of 
poetry  written  and  published.  He  also 
said  that  the  poet  was  surer  of  a  wel- 
come in  England  today  than  ever  before. 
And  he  considered  this  to  be  a  mani- 
festation of  the  spiritual  awakening  of 
the  English  people. 

Have  the  echoes  of  the  war  been  suf- 
ficient to  cause  the  "spiritual  awaken- 
ing" of  the  American  people?  Appar- 
ently they  have,  if  spiritual  events  may 
be  such  material  things  as  the  records  of 
publishers  and  booksellers.  For  poetry 
in  the  United  States  is  actually  becom- 
ing a  thing  which  the  publishers  are 
taking  seriously;  books  of  verse  are  sell- 
ing by  the  thousand  and  even  by  the  ten 
thousand. .  Never  before  have  the 
American  people  shown  so  active  a  de- 
sire to  purchase  books  of  poetry. 

Of  course  there  have  always  been  a 
few  poetical  "best-sellers,"  books  of 
verse  so  much  in  demand  that  even  the 
most  prosaic  booksellers  have  treated 
them  with  almost  the  same  respect  which 
they  accord  to  new  novels.  Rudyard 
Kipling's  Barrack  Room  Ballads  were 
sold  in  larger  quantities  for  a  longer 
time  than  perhaps  any  succeeding  vol- 
umes of  poetry,  and  in  spite  of  the  new 
and  great  poetical  successes  of  the  last 
year  and  a  half,  it  is  probable  that  Kip- 
ling is  still  the  leader  of  the  poetical 
"best-sellers."  Robert  W.  Service,  whose 
treatment  of  the  wild  life  of  our  con- 
tinent's great  North  West  is  not  unlike 
what  would  be  expected  of  Kipling,  has 
written  books  that  have  been  in  demand 
in  places  where  poetry,  as  such,  had  few 


friends.  James  Whitcomb  Riley,  like 
Eugene  Field,  has  for  a  generation  ap- 
pealed to  people  who  could  not  be  called 
lovers  of  poetry,  and  especially  since  the 
publication  of  Tales  of  the  Mermaid 
Inn,  Alfred  Noyes's  name  has  been 
mentioned  by  booksellers  in  the  tone  of 
affectionate  admiration  which  they  usu- 
ally reserve  for  Robert  W.  Chambers 
and  Harold  Bell  Wright. 

It  is  difficult  to  conjecture  why  the 
fact  that  the  German  troops  crossed 
Belgian  soil  should  make  the  citizens  of 
America  rush  out  and  squander  their 
money  on  poetry.  But  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  popularity  of  poetry  in  America  has 
steadily  increased  since  August,  191 4, 
until  today  we  find  that  the  sales  of  one 
recent  book  of  poetry — the  Collected 
Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke — have  reached 
the  astounding  total  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand. 

The  books  of  poetry  which  have  been 
selling  steadily  for  years,  such  as  those 
of  Kipling,  Service,  and  James  Whit- 
comb Riley,  have  been  for  the  most  part 
possessed  of  something  beside  the  purely 
literary  appeal.  They  have  reflected  cer- 
tain picturesque  or  homely  phases  of  life, 
they  have  been  patriotic  or  sentimental, 
they  have  had  some  quality  likely  to  en- 
dear them  to  the  reader  who  ordinarily 
does  not  care  for  poetry.  But  the  books 
most  in  demand  during  the  present 
"poetry  boom"  are  not  dependent  for 
their  success  on  any  qualities  extraneous 
to  genuine  poetry. 

It  would  seem  that  a  possible  excep- 
tion to  this  statement  is  Rupert  Brooke's 
Collected  Poems.  The  romantic  figure 
of  the  soldier-poet,  dying  at  Scyros  like 
Byron  at  Missalonghi,  and  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  at  Zutphen,  undoubtedly  appeals 
to  the  imagination.  Lovely  as  are  the 
five  sonnets  in  which  Brooke  expressed 
the  reaction  of  the  youth  of  England  to 
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the  tragedy  of  our  time,  they  would  win 
our  hearts  less  surely  if  we  knew  them 
to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Robert  Bridges, 
or  some  other  unadventurous  gentleman. 
But  the  tragically  beautiful  death  of  a 
poet  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  make 
twenty-five  thousand  people  buy  his 
book;  Rupert  Brooke's  Collected  Poems 
was  forcefully  called  to  the  world's  at- 
tention by  his  death,  but  the  welcome 
which  the  book  received  is  nevertheless  a 
manifestation  of  a  genuine  appreciation 
of  poetry. 

From  a  symposium  of  opinions  as  to 
the  best  book  of  the  year  printed  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Publishers  Weekly,  it 
is  evident  that  booksellers  all  over  the 
country  are  taking  poetry  very  seriously 
indeed.  A  Los  Angeles  book  merchant 
calls  the  Spoon  River  Anthology  the 
best  book  of  the  year.  The  manager  of 
the  W.  K.  Stewart  Company  of  Indian- 
apolis writes  at  length  about  the  poetry 
of  the  year,  praising  William  Stanley 
Braithwaite's  Anthology  of  Magazine 
Verse  and  Year  Book  of  American 
Poetry,  and  saying:  "Three  volumes 
for  19 1 5  reached  with  us  the  plane  of 
*  Best-sellers,'  and  have  compared  favour- 
ably with  fiction  leaders.  These  three 
were,  of  course,  Spoon  River  Anthology, 
by  Masters ;  North  of  Boston,  by  Robert 
Frost,  and  the  Collected  Poems  of 
Rupert  Brooke."  He  also  gives  a  list  of 
ten  other  books  of  verse  of  which  he  has 
sold  more  than  ten  copies  each  during 
the  year.  And  not  so  many  years  ago, 
the  publisher  who  bought  three  copies 
of  a  volume  of  contemporary  verse 
thought  that  he  was  acting  most  reck- 
lessly. 

Similarly  significant  are  the  results  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  symposium. 
Twenty  men  and  women  of  prominence 
replied  to  the  question  "Which  of  the 
books  that  you  have  read  during  the 
past  twelve  months  stands  out  in  your 
mind  as  a  book  of  the  year?"  Edgar 
Lee  Masters'  Spoon  River  Anthology 
received  more  votes  than  any  other 
book. 


The  poet  whose  book  sold  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  thousand  copies  during  the 
year  following  its  publication  was  once 
considered  extraordinarily  fortunate.  But 
one  thousand  copies  is  nowadays  con- 
sidered as  poor  a  record  for  a  book  of 
poems  as  for  a  novel.  Eight  or  ten 
thousand  copies  of  Robert  Frost's  North 
of  Boston  have  been  sold,  at  least  twelve 
thousand  copies  of  the  Spoon  River 
Anthology  and,  as  has  been  said,  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  of  Rupert  Brooke's 
Collected  Poems,  Even  the  anthologies, 
which  have  in  past  years  sold  very  slowly, 
have  profited  by  the  new  interest  in 
poetry.  Of  William  Stanley  Braith- 
waite's Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse 
and  Year  Book  of  American  Poetry  for 
191 5,  more  than  three  thousand  copies 
have  already  been  sold. 

Every  bookseller  admits  this  "boom" 
in  poetry.  Mr.  Laurence  Gommc  sup- 
plies some  interesting  figures.  He  says 
that  of  Rupert  Brooke's  Collected 
Poems,  Robert  Frost's  North  of  Boston, 
Masters'  Spoon  River  Anthology,  Fran- 
cis Ledwidge's  Songs  of  the  Fields, 
Braithwaite's  Anthology,  and  Irene  Mc- 
Leod's  Songs  to  Save  a  Soul  he  has  sold 
one  hundred  to  three  hundred  copies 
each. 

The  publishers  of  Ledwidge's  Songs 
of  the  Fields  had  the  new  interest  in 
poetry  surprisingly  brought  to  their  at- 
tention. They  ordered  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  copies  of  the  book — 
five  hundred  or  a  thousand — and  ex- 
pected not  to  re-order  for  several  months. 
But  within  a  week  the  edition  was  ex- 
hausted, and  they  are  obliged  to  print 
the  book  themselves  in  order  to  supply 
the  demand. 

Francis  Thompson  said  that  a  poet 
was,  in  the  opinion  of  the  public,  like  a 
crudely  constructed  rubber  doll,  which 
must  be  pinched  in  the  belly  before  it 
would  sing.  Apparently  the  public  must 
reconstruct  this  theory,  for  it  cannot 
think  of  a  poet  as  starving  when  it 
knows  that  he  is  enjoying  the  royalties 
on  twenty  thousand  copies  of  his  book. 
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VII — The  School  Garden 
By  M.  Louise   Greene 

Among  my  earliest  memories  is  one  of 
a  large  garden  with  rows  of  growing 
green  things;  of  an  old  man  tenderly 
caring  for  his  currants  and  gooseber- 
ries; and  of  a  tiny  child  playing  about 
and  occasionally  running  up  with, 
"Father,  may  I  have  a  berry  ?'*  A  little 
later,  distinctly  recalled,  were  long,  full 
days  when  a  countryside,  seemingly 
miles  in  extent,  was  tramped  by  us,  my 
father  showing  me  the  beauty  of  moss 
and  lichen,  teaching  me  the  wild  flowers 
and  that  one  should  be  my  treasure  and 
the  others  left  for  the  wayfarers  to  en- 
joy. Then,  a  break.  Years  of  city  life 
obliterated  all  that  early  teaching.  After 
a  while,  came  vacations  passed  in  the 
country  and,  not  until  university  days, 
renewed  contact  with  a  garden  and  its 
care.  All  these  experiences  furnished 
their  quota  of  preparedness  to  that  far 
off  time  when  opportunity  should  knock 
at  my  door,  after  school-gardening  had 
hailed  me  as  by  chance. 

To-day,  with  a  hundred  occupations 
open  to  women,  a  girl  in  high  school  or 
in  college  may  select  her  life  work  ac- 
cording to  her  special  bent  or,  by  process 


of  elimination,  let  the  decision  fall  where 
the  chances  seem  greatest  of  developing 
her  powers  to  produce  a  well-polished 
round  peg  for  a  definite  round  hole.  To- 
day, also,  the  average  physique  of  the 
college  girl  is  much  higher  than  in  mine 
when  genteel  calisthenics  gave  place  to 
physical  culture  and  the  athletic  life. 
But  if  it  happens  that  a  girl  is  physically 
handicapped  or  is  lacking  in  stamina, 
she  may,  now,  find  opportunities  in  part- 
time  work  or  in  outdoor  occupations, 
wherein  she  can  make  good.  Not  so  in 
my  college  days. 

Teaching  and  medicine  were  about  all 
that  presented  themselves  when,  as  a 
high  school  girl,  I  looked  forward  to  col- 
lege. Quite  early,  I  decided  that  a  Mas- 
ter's degree  and  a  professor  of  English 
literature  in  some  college  was  my  ambi- 
tion. Such  was  my  vision  of  dignity, 
honour,  and  emolument!  Bothersome 
illness  shattered  my  plans.  Years  passed 
before  even  the  coveted  A.B.  was  mine. 
I  had  aimed  at  the  Master's.  I  had  de- 
cided also  that  a  sine  qua  non  to  my 
teaching  English  was  the  ability  to  write 
a  good  story  and  to  have  a  delicate  per- 
ception of  the  fine  points  of  literary  style. 
During  college  years,  it  came  to  me  that 
my  sense  of  discrimination  was  not  suf- 
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ficiently  exact.  Still,  there  was  hope 
of  improvement.  But  when  a  gifted 
author  criticised  some  of  my  short  stories 
that  had  been  most  welcome  to  the  Alis- 
cellany,  our  college  publication,  assur- 
ing me  that  if  I  would  make  a  daily 
business  of  practising  writing  for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  and  meanwhile  had  suffi- 
cient for  maintenance,  I  might  hope, 
then,  to  earn  my  bread  and  butter  and 
something  more,  I  considered  it  wise 
to  remove  my  contemplated  professorial 
chair  from  the  English  to  the  Histori- 
cal department,  for  in  college  I  had 
specialised  equally  in  the  latter  and  en- 
joyed the  work  fully  as  much.  Of  cre- 
ative genius  I  had  none,  but  some  talent 
for  narration  and  description  that  might 
serve  me  in  a  field  where  stern  truth 
ruled. 

Meantime,  I  was  learning  the  detri- 
ment and  the  value  of  St.  Paul's,  or  my 
own,  "thorn  in  the  flesh,"  and  the  day 
of  the  specialist  was  dawning.  Until 
the  thorn  should  worry  somewhat  less, 
regular  paid  employment  was  out  of  the 
question.  Yale  opened  her  doors  to  wo- 
men with  excellent  opportunities  for  his- 
torical study  and  research.  Therein,  I 
made  some  progress,  some  pages  of 
printed  matter,  and  after  a  mixed  rou- 
tine of  home  life,  study  and  writing, 
fell  into  the  hole  which,  to  judge  by 
results,  I  fitted.  Yet  I  found  that  lit- 
erature and  history  have  their  distinct 
contributions  to  my  present  occupation; 
that  college  mineralogy  and  gcolog>% 
old-time  class  room  botany,  and  a  most 
excellent  course  in  chemistry,  were  bid- 
ing their  time  to  become  the  foundations 
of  my  school  garden  work.  My  interest 
in  tlie  school  child's  newer  curriculum 
and  in  those  things  that  youngsters  love 
to  do  with  their  hands,  introduced  me 
to  it.  The  school  garden  movement  was 
just  getting  under  way  in  this  country 
when  an  opportunity  presented  itself  to 
hear  some  lectures  upon  the  subject  be- 
tween trains,  and  when  on  other  busi- 
ness bent. 

A  winter's  reading  of  everything  I 
could  find  upon  the  subject  followed. 
Next,  a  vacation  in  camp,  where  Mr. 


Herbert  Heminway  gave  a  six  weeks' 
course  on  practical  school  gardening, 
was  an  introduction  to  months  of  more 
thorough  work  at  the  Hartford  School 
of  Horticulture.  Here,  had  been  estab- 
lished one  of  the  earliest  and  most  com- 
plete school  gardens,  with  equipment 
for  field  and  greenhouse  work,  children's 
and  normal  classes  and,  for  me,  a  sea- 
son's supervision  of  classes  of  children. 
The  subject  was  a  joyous  one.  My  need 
of  outdoor  life  was  great.  The  field  a 
growing  one,  teachers  scarce,  remunera- 
tion good  and  excellent  for  those  who 
could  fill  responsible  positions.  Since  I 
could  write  no  more  history  for  awhile, 
why  not  become  a  good  school  gardener  ? 
I  added  a  tour  of  inspection  to  such  gar- 
dens as  were  within  reach,  including 
those  of  New  York,  Yonkers,  Philadel- 
phia, Cleveland  and  Guelph,  Canada; 
Mr.  Henry  Parson's  short  course  for 
teachers;  and  entered  again  the  college 
class  room  for  the  new  psychology  of 
childhood  that  had  sprang  up  since  I  left 
my  Alma  Mater.  Then,  looking  for- 
ward to  a  hoped  for  first  assistant's 
place  in  some  large  garden,  the  unex- 
pected happened  as  a  result  of  a  casual 
conversation. 

Fairview  Garden,  Yonkers,  has  been 
a  model  garden  to  many,  and  its  able 
superintendent,  Mr.  Edward  Mahoney, 
has  lent  willingly  of  his  knowledge  and 
experience  to  every  inquirer.  One  day, 
we  discussed  the  need  of  a  reliable  book 
that  should  set  forth  the  ideal  and  com- 
plete school  garden,  its  adaptability  as  a 
whole  or  in  parts  to  differing  local 
needs,  ages  and  conditions  of  children. 
Some  weeks  later,  I  was  asked  to  outline 
for  Miss  Mary  Butler,  of  Yonkers,  my 
idea  of  such  a  book,  which,  if  sufficiently 
promising  she  would  present  to  Mr- 
John  M.  Glenn  of  the  Russell  Sage 
Foundations,  which  had  under  consid- 
eration the  publishing  of  such  a  volume. 
So  instead  of  a  first  assistant,  I  became 
the  accredited  representative  of  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation,  visiting  gardens 
as  far  west  as  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul, 
sending  out  hundreds  of  questions  to 
more  distant  ones,  and,  finally,  writing 


Jmong  School  Gardens  (Russell  Sage 
Foundations  Publications,  1910).  A 
second  edition  within  the  year,  showed 
the  awakening  interest  in  the  spreading 
movement.  To-day,  the  School  Gar- 
den Association  of  America  counts   its 


in  every  State  and  territory,  in 
our  dependencies  and  in  Canada. 

Normal  schools  and  universities  now 
give  courses  in  nature  study,  school 
gardening  and  element arj'  agriculture. 
There  arc  also  training  classes  in  spe- 
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cial  schools,  such  as  the  School  of  Horti- 
culture at  Ambler,  Pennsylvania,  or  un- 
der special  teachers  as  at  the  Botanical 
Garden  of  the  Brooklyn  Institute  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  under  Miss  Ellen 
Eddy  Shaw  (also  editor  of  the  Chil- 
dren's Garden  Department  of  the  Gar- 
den Magazine). 

Miss  Susan  Sipe,  titular  Nature  Study 


salary  from  seventy-five  dollars  a  month 
upwards.  Twelve  hundred  dollars  a  year 
and  more  has  been  paid  for  similar  posi- 
tions, according  to  the  extent  of  the 
work.  She  may  be  the  head  of  a  great 
organisation  of  school  and  home  gardens 
as  Mrs.  Bok  formerly  was  and  Miss 
Caro  Miller,  or  Miss  Louise  Klein  Mil- 
ler,  former  special   student  at  Cornell, 
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instructor  in  the  Normal  School,  was 
pioneer  school  gardener  of  Washing- 
ton, and  early  received  encouragement 
from  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  More  recently,  Uncle 
Sam  has  reached  out  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  through  the  Di- 
vision of  School  and  Home  Gardens,  to 
which  he  called  as  assistant  a  college 
woman  from  Cornell,  Miss  Ethel  Gow- 
ans.  This  department  sends  out  field 
agents  to  encourage  schools  to  organise 
their  children  as  home  gardeners  and  to 
have  a  paid  instructor  for  the  work. 
She  is  also  to  teach  nature  study  and 
sometimes  the  grade  work.  From  the 
school  as  a  centre  and  the  school  garden 
as  a  model,  she  directs  the  children  at 
work,  at  home  or  upon  vacant  lots.  Her 
season  may  be  si.x  or  ten  months  and  her 


are.  The  latter  was  the  first  school  gar- 
den teacher  to  be  officially  recognised  by 
a  city  when  made  "Curator  of  School 
Gardens"  in  Cleveland. 

Men  in  charge  of  such  work  are  fre- 
quently known  as  superintendents  or 
directors,  the  title  I  myself  prefer.  The 
term  school  gardener,  as  a  title,  almost 
as  soon  as  recognised,  sank  into  Nature 
Study  teacher,  garden  teacher,  super- 
visor or  one  of  those  named  above, 
thus  illustrating  how  the  well  estab- 
lished system  or  usage  absorbs  into  it- 
self the  good,  new  thing.  The  teiin 
"school  garden"  characterises  a  definite 
kind  and  spirit  of  teaching  rather  than 
any  cut  and  dried  form  of  that  teaching. 
Its  fundamental  retjuirements  are  a  gar- 
den or  any  collection  of  plants  in  boxes 
or  even  picturesque  tin  cans;  children  to 
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do  the  work  of  caring  for  them;  an  in- 
structor who  grasps  the  child's  view- 
point (whether  biased  by  pleasure  or 
profit),  who  knows  the  ways  and  needs 
of  plants  and  has  the  faculty  of  teaching 
them  with  incidental  pointing  out  of 
their  life  in  common  with  that  of  human 
beings,  the  lessons  they  may  teach  us  in 
the  business  and  moral  management  of 
our  lives,  and  our  dependence  upon 
them, — upon  agriculture  as  "the  oldest 
of  the  arts  and  youngest  of  the  sciences." 
If  such  teaching  finds  welcome  as  a 
great  help  in  making  the  abstract  lessons 
of  the  class  room  become  of  personal  in- 
terest to  the  normal  child,  much  more 
helpful  is  it  to  the  handicapped.  In 
detention  schools,  it  has  proved  a  boon; 
in  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
the  blind  even,  and  the  defective,  a 
blessing.  My  deaf  mutes  love  their 
garden  for  it  helps  them  to  express  their 
pent  up,  almost  unexpressible  thoughts 
and  feelings.  It  helps  them  and  their 
teachers  in  the  slow,  painful  mastery  of 
the  spoken  word.  My  children  of  the 
orphan  asylum  learned  joyously  what  it 


meant  to  have  something  of  their  very 
own  and  the  grievous  wrong  of  stealing, 
the  harm  of  roughness.  They  found 
the  happiness  of  sharing  their  labour 
and  their  treasures  with  each  other, 
with  a  nearby  hospital,  and  with  their 
parents  and  friends  on  visiting  days. 
They  had  also  the  practical  knowledge 
of  gardening,  useful  to  the  boys  for 
whom  homes  were  found.  The  children 
of  a  church  vacation  cottage  witnessed 
to  the  value  of  the  school  garden  in  so- 
cial welfare  work.  The  Children's 
Civic  Garden  emphasised  citizenship  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  Mayor,  the  Board 
of  Education  and  Civic  Federation  as 
well  as  to  their  neighbours.  Home 
gardens  and  school  gardens  taught  more 
than  one  of  my  children  that  quiet  peg- 
ging away  often  brings  unexpected   rc- 

I  have  intimated  the  school  work,  the 
institutional,  the  welfare,  whether  one 
be  in  charge  in  one  place  or,  like  my- 
self, a  peripatetic  instructor  having  one 
or  more  positions  in  a  season  and  spe- 
cialising in  laying  out  and  organising 
gardens.  What  is  there  in  it  financially? 
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From  seventy-five  cents  to  two  dollars  an 
hour ;  a  day's  w^ork,  from  two  dollars  to 
ten  dollars  and  expenses  or  from  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per 
month  according  to  your  worth.  You 
may  have  a  short  season  with  part  of  the 
year  for  other  work,  or  the  year  with 
vacation  in  the  late  fall  or  winter.  Most 
of  the  leaders  add  also  lecture  work 
upon  their  own  or  allied  subjects,  net- 
ting them  from  fifteen  dollars  for  an 
afternoon  to  fifty  dollars  for  a  night. 
What  is  in  it  ?  The  joy  of  living  things 
and  a  form  of  teaching  more  like  that 
of  disciple  and  master  or  of  fellow  ex- 
plorer in  the  great  outdoor  world  while 
you  "give  a  child  wide  interests  and 
give  them  young."* 

VIII — College  Women  in  Business 

By  Mary  A.  White, 

My  sister  and  I  opened  the  Sunshine 
Laundry  in  Brookline,  Massachusetts, 
in  1898.  Our  thoughts  were  directed 
to  this  particular  business  by  the  laments 
of  another  sister,  a  college  teacher, 
whose  clothing  often  suffered  from 
harsh  treatment  in  laundering.  She 
would  exclaim,  "If  I  wanted  to  go  into 
business,  I  would  certainly  start  a  laun- 
dry." This  set  us  thinking;  could  not 
we,  as  women,  enter  with  genuine  sym- 
pathy into  the  desires  of  other  women 
and  of  particular  men,  too,  for  the  ut- 
most niceties  of  work  ?  We  would  spare 
no  pains  to  save  unnecessary  wear,  and 
to  do  the  best  work,  and  no  detail  should 
be  neglected. 

In  former  days  the  housekeeper  held 
all  these  matters  under  her  own  direc- 
tion. But  the  ever-increasing  scarcity 
of  domestic  helpers  had  forced  multi- 
tudes of  families  into  apartments,  where 
there  was  little  space  for  laundry-work, 
and  often  no  one  to  do  it.  A  work 
which  supplied  a  real  and  constant  need 
of  the  community  was  a  good  kind  to 
undertake.  Our  business  chosen,  how 
could  we  best  serve  our  apprenticeship? 
This  problem  was  partly  solved  by  visit- 
ing  many   public   laundries,   where   we 

•Alice   Freeman  Palmer. 


gained  much  valuable  information. 
Laundry-owners  realise  that  courtesy  to 
visitors  is  one  of  their  best  forms  of  ad- 
vertising, and  there  is  something  to  learn 
from  each  and  all. 

It  is  amusing  to  recall  how  our  ideas 
changed.  For  example,  our  first  plan 
was  to  hire  a  small  tenement,  and  to 
fit  that  up  for  our  work;  but  so  univer- 
sal was  the  regret  of  laundrymcn  that 
they  had  started  in  too  small  quarters 
that  we  finally  bought  land  in  our  home 
town,  close  by  a  parkway,  and  planned 
a  building  with  floor  space  of  about  fifty 
by  sixty  feet ;  yet,  we,  too,  have  enlarged 
repeatedly,  and  our  building  now  has 
nearly  four  times  its  original  capacity. 
From  the  first  our  aim  has  been  to  have 
the  rooms  radiate  sunshine  and  cleanli- 
ness, and  our  skylights  and  many  large 
windows  not  only  supply  fresh  air,  but 
give  the  worker  every  opportunity  to  sec 
the  quality  of  her  work. 

We  soon  found  that  a  marked  feature 
of  the  laundry  business  is  the  fact  that 
each  week  is  complete  in  itself.  People 
expect  their  clean  clothes  returned 
within  the  week.  Failure  in  this  regard 
for  a  few  weeks  would  put  almost  any 
laundry  out  of  business.  But  see  what 
this  may  mean  to  the  laundry.  The 
work  may  have  been  running  smoothly; 
then  comes  a  week  when,  for  no  obvious 
reason,  there  is  a  great  increase  in  the 
amount  of  work.  Now,  in  one  way,  the 
additional  work  is  welcome;  yet  how  is 
it  to  be  done?  Perhaps  that  very  week 
an  unusual  number  of  the  workers  arc 
absent;  the  collars,  which  run  through 
all  the  bundles,  proclaim  some  defect  in 
the  new  supply  of  starch;  or  the  town 
has  had  a  fire,  and  the  water  comes 
laden  with  iron-rust  from  the  extra 
scouring  of  the  pipes.  All  the  same, 
each  customer  reasonably  expects  his 
work  returned  as  usual,  and  our  great 
struggle  is  not  to  disappoint  him.  The 
effort  to  meet  such  a  crisis  is  transmuted 
into  greater  strength  and  courage  for 
the  next  one,  and  there  is  exhilaration 
in  "playing  the  game." 

This  weekly  rounding-up  we  found 
was  also  one  chief  advantage  of  the  busi- 
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It  enabled  us  to  know  each  week 
the  profit  or  loss  of  the  previous  week, 
and  it  often  showed  also  deficiencies  in 
I  our  system,  which  we  could  try  to 
I  remedy  in  the  new  week.  Ah,  that 
word,  "system";  how  much  it  has  come 
1  to  us  in  the  seventeen  years  of 
our  business  life!  To  receive  thirty 
thousand  pieces  in  a  week  and  guide 
them  through  all  the  processes  with 
such  accuracy  that  nearly  every  one 
reaches  its  owner  promptly,    requires   a 


wort,  the  power  of  cooperation,  on  com- 
mittees, in  athletics,  everywhere.  She 
learns  how  essential  are  tact  and  self- 
control.  Her  note-books  may  go  to  the 
winds,  she  may,  and  probably  will,  for- 
get much  that  is  in  them ;  but  if  she  has 
been   reasonably   faithful   to  her  oppor- 


nities,     no    words 


the 


worth  of  her  different  attitude  to  life. 
Many  are  the  men  and  women  who  gain 
this  and  much  more  in  the  education  of 
life,  but  my  sister  and  1  are  grateful  to 
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u  cat  ion  helped 
in  a  business 

of  snags  and 
ne  for  us  just 
s  others,   men 
to  see  quickly 
situation,      it 
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careful  system  and  well  trained  work- 
How  has  our  college  edi 
us  through  all  these  years, 
which  has  its  full  share 
sudden  upsets?  It  has  d 
what  it  has  for  countle 
and  women.  It  trained  u 
the  best  way  to  meet  a 
formed  the  habit  of  separating  essentials 
from  non-essentials — one  blessed  result 
of  those  jears  of  note-taking.  And  the 
human  side  was  of  no  less  value;  the 
daily  intercourse  with  our  teachers,  and 
with  our  fellow-students,  those  frankest 
of  critics,  ever  ready  to  discuss  all 
"things  in  heaven  and  earth,"  all  this 
helped  us  to  understand  human  nature 
as  we  met  it  later  in  our  business.  The 
college    girl    learns  the  value  of  team- 


our  Alma  Mater,  Smith,  who  made  our 
business  possible 

Perhaps  our  greatest  test  came  eleven 
years  ago,  when  a  serious  fire  broke  out 
in  the  laundrj-  in  the  night,  and  at  the 
beginning  of  a  month  of  freezing 
weather.  The  steam  pipes  burst,  the 
floors  were  burned,  and  most  of  our 
eighty  windows  were  broken,  but  our 
business  never  stopped.  We  were  able 
to  send  out  our  work,  and  some  of  our 
workers,  to  ten  other  laundries  where 
help  was  kindly  offered.  The  compli- 
cations of  insurance  were  settled,  and 
the  building  restored  to  order  so  that  in 
three  weeks  all  of  our  hundred  workers 
were  back  in  their  usual  places.  Times 
of  unusual  difficulty  will  come  in  any 
business,  but  there  is  no  question  that 
the  world  is  teeming  with  opportunitie»< 
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for  the  trained  woman  who  is  not  afraid 
of  hard  work,  because  she  knows  the 
joy  of  overcoming.  For  such  an  one 
there  is  abundant  suggestion  and  hope 
in  this  familiar  quotation:  "If  a  man 
can  write  a  better  book,  preach  a  bettci 
sermon,  or  make  a  better  mouse-trapj 
than  his  neighbour,  though  he  build  his 
house  in  the  woods,  the  world  will  make 
a  well-beaten  road  to  his  door." 

IX — ^Training    for    Efficiency    in 
THE  Department  Store 

By  Mrs,  Lucinda  W ,  Prince,  Founder 
and  Director  of  the  Union  School  of 
Salesmanship,   Boston,   Aiassachusetts 

Those  of  us  who  shop  in  Department 
Stores — and  most  of  us  do — have  often 
been  annoyed  or  disappointed  in  our 
shopping  because  of  the  inefficient  sales- 
manship of  the  girl  who  waited  upon 
us.  And  we  have  blamed  the  girl  for 
lack  of  interest  in  her  work.  How 
many  of  us  have  ever  thought  that  her 
inefficiency  is  due,  not  to  lack  of  interest 
but  to  a  lack  of  proper  training?  This 
occurred  to  me  forcibly  in  1905,  when 
I  was  working  among  a  group  of  fifty 
working  girls  in  connection  with  the 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston.  I  interested  myself 
in  these  girls.  I  went  into  their  homes 
and  got  acquainted  with  their  families. 
I  visited  them  in  their  stores — for  most 
of  them  worked  in  stores.  And  I  was 
dismayed  to  find  that  their  chief  thought 
toward  their  work  was  "getting  a  raise." 
The  idea  of  trying  to  do  better  and  bet- 
ter work  did  not  seem  to  occur  to  them. 
"I've  been  here  three  years,  Mrs. 
Prince,"  a  girl  would  often  say  to  me, 
"and  I've  only  been  raised  once."  I 
then  would  ask  her,  "What  are  you  do- 
ing to  be  worth  more  to  your  store?" 
For  answer  the  girl  would  look  curi- 
ously at  me.  As  if  that  had  any  connec- 
tion with  getting  a  raise.  It  was  then 
that  I  became  convinced  that  education 
had  a  real  contribution  to  make  in  train- 
ing efficient  workers  for  the  mercantile 
world.  I  determined  to  work  out  a  plan 
of  education  in  this  field.     But  first  I 


had  to  get  the  girls  with  whom  to  work. 
So  I  went  to  the  heads  of  some  large 
department  stores.  My  interviews  were 
discouraging. 

"No,  Mrs.  Prince,"  they  would  say, 
"workers  must  grow  up  in  the  business. 
That  is  the  only  way  to  train  them. 
Besides,  what  do  you  know  about  sell- 
ing? 

Their  question  was  a  good  one,  for  I 
had  never  sold.  I  at  once  decided  to 
try  it.  I  went  to  work  selling  in  a  Bos- 
ton store.  On  my  first  day,  I  sold  three 
times  the  amount  sold  by  the  girl  next 
to  me,  partly  because  I  was  interested  in 
serving  the  public.  She  was  interested  in 
getting  her  salary.  I  studied  my  mer- 
chandise and  my  customers  with  prac- 
tical results  on  my  sales  book.  My 
selling  experience  gained,  I  was  more 
sure  than  ever  that  there  was  a  need  for 
the  scientific  training  of  salespeople  and 
that  that  training  could  not  but  result 
in  benefits  to  the  stores  as  well  as  to 
the  salespeople  themselves. 

My  first  class  was  a  group  of  girls 
who  were  unable  to  get  any  positions  at 
all — ^misfits  who  heard  about  the  class 
and  who  came  because  this  course 
seemed  a  "Last  Hope."  The  heads  of 
the  stores  were  still  unwilling  to  coop- 
erate in  sending  me  their  girls.  But 
when,  even  with  this  poor  material,  re- 
sults actually  showed,  then  it  was  that 
an  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Superin- 
tendents of  the  Boston  stores  was 
formed,  to  look  into  my  plan  and  sec 
what  could  be  done.  This  was  the  be- 
ginning of  active  cooperation  with  the 
stores.  Were  you  to  come  to  the  Wo- 
men's Educational  and  Industrial  Union 
in  Boston  to-day,  you  would  see  a  most 
interesting  school  in  session.  Sitting  in 
a  classroom,  taking  notes  or  reciting  on 
the  lesson  in  Textiles,  Hygiene,  Selling 
Methods,  or  whatever  is  being  pre- 
sented, here  is  the  class  in  Salesmanship. 
Part  of  the  class  is  made  up  of  girk 
who  are  employed  in  the  Boston  stores, 
girls  who  come  to  us  for  part  of  the 
day,  going  back  to  their  stores  to  put  to 
practical  use  what  they  have  learned. 
VVithout  textbooks,  we  teach  them  sale^ 
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manship  methods,  with  lessons  on  such 
topics  as  "Approaching  the  Customer," 
"Service  to  the  Customer."  We  give 
in  Colour  and  Design,  in  Arith- 
with  attention  to  the  specific 
r  store  problems  where  the  use  of  arithme- 
tic occurs,  besides  the  courses  in  Applied 
Physical  Education  and  the  Elements  of 
Economics.  So  it  is  that  we  feel  that 
our  course  not  only  aHects  the  working 
capacity  and  efficiency  of  the  young  wn- 
mcn  who  come  to  us  from  the  stores,  hut 
wc  know  that  they  leave  us  with  a 
broader  view  of  life  and  the  problems 
they  must  solve. 

The  other  girls  in  the  class  are  col- 
lege graduates,  who  have  come  to  the 
School  to  learn  how  to  train  store 
employees  to  be  efficient  workers.  For 
we  call  the  school  the  "Laboratory." 
Here  is  a  class  of  store  employees,  with 
whom  the  girls  may  work.  Here  they 
disaiss  with  these  girls  the  problpins 
which  come  up  every  day  in  sellioi^'. 
The  college  women  actually  sell.  ton. 
They  go  into  the  Boston  stores  duHnj; 
the  school  year,  and  during  DecemhcT, 
into  the  large  stores  as  salesgirls  in  New 
Vork.  Boston — wherever  they  can  gnin 
the  necessary  and  valuable  experienic 
Then  they  come  back  to  the  school  nnci 
discuss  their  experiences.  Work  is 
given  to  them,  too,  in  Simmons  Col- 
lege, in  Applied  Psychology,  Principles 
gf  Education,  Textiles,  and  Economics, 

By  the  end  of  the  year's  course,  the 
college  women  have  taken  the  regular 
courses  we  give  to  the  store  girls  in  Tex- 
tiles, Selling  Methods,  and  so  forth. 
They  have  taught  in  class.  They  have 
studied  fundamental  principles  in  educa- 
tion. They  have  had  actual  selling  ex- 
perience. In  all,  they  have  gained  a 
first  hand  and  direct  knowledge  of  work 
in  a  store.  The  course  is  not  theoretical 
and  abstract.  Practise  is  emphasised  and 
rfie  understanding  of  experience  through 
discussion. 

Upon  the  completion  of  ihe  course, 
the  graduates  are  ready  to  go  to  work. 
Cleveland,  Atlanta,  Newark,  Indian- 
apolis, San  Francisco,  New  York,  Mil- 
waukee,    Denver,     Toledo,     these     are 
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some  of  the  cities  in  which  our  grad*. 
uates  are  working.  And  the  stores 
which  they  are  employed  arc  well 
known  for  their  progressive  methods. 
Even  the  men  who  send  for  our  grad- 
uates are  often  unbelievers  until  the  girls 
If  we  can  really  do  what 
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they  "want  to  be  shown."  This  is  just 
what  our  graduates  do — show  them.  So 
it  is  that  the  stores  are  asking  for  our 
college  trained  women  because  they  have 
the  power  first  to  make  a  survey  of  the 
situation  in  which  they  are  to  work,  and 
second,  to  give  suggestions  in  reorganisa- 
tion and  in  the  system  ol  training  the 
employees.  The  classes  in  service  and 
merchandise,  which  the  graduates  organ- 
ise, give  the  opportunity  for  personal 
work.  And  for  the  college  girl  who  has 
the  vision  of  Service,  no  greater  field 
could  be  found.  The  store  girl  who  is 
discouraged  over  home  troubles  can  be 
cheered  and  helped.  The  girl  who 
selling  gloves,  but  who  "just  loves  hats' 
can  be  put  in  her  niche. 

But  these  graduates  have  found  posi- 
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tions  not  only  in  stores.  On  the  list  of 
our  graduates  are  the  names  of  fifte<in 
who  have  "school  positions."  Mtr- 
chants  arc  begfhning  to  demand  that  the 
young  people  who  come  to  them  frcJm 
the  Public  Schools  shall  have  receivird 
there  some  practical  training  in  the 
work  which  they  are  to  take  up.  And  (the- 
Public  Schools  are  beginning  to  rr^cet 
this  demand.  In  Boston,  one  of  our 
graduates  is  "Acting  Director  ot  Sales- 
manship in  the  Public  Schools."  E^ht 
others  are  conducting  classes  there  it  ■  \  he 
High  or  Continuation  Schools.  ^'  The 
Boston  stores  are  cooperating  with  the 
Board  of  Education  by  permitting  those 
taking  the  course  in  the  High  Schools  to 
work  one  day  a  week  as  "Sp^vials"  in 
the  store. 

So  it  has  come  about  that  in  ten  years, 
the    merchants'    attitude   o?   doubt   has 


changed  to  one  of  eagerness  for  help. 
In  fact,  each  step  in  the  development 
of  our  school  has  been  the  natural  out- 
growth of  their  demands.  The  field  has 
spread  from  one  city  to  many,  from  the 
store  to  the  public  school.  And,  to-day, 
in  the  School  of  Salesmanship  in  Bos- 
ton, there  are  in  a  class  of  twenty- 
eight  young  women,  five  Wellesley  grad- 
uates, four  from  Vassar,  three  from 
Smith,  three  from  Radcliffe,  with  others 
coming  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, of  Washington,  Michigan,  Le- 
land  Stanford,  Knox,  fifteen  colleges 
represented  in  all.  Their  interest  in 
their  prospective  work  is  increasing 
more  and  more  as  they  become  familiar 
with  the  problems  in  retail  merchand- 
ising. For  they  feel  that  to  train  others 
to  find  their  "place  in  life"  is  indeed  a 
high  form  of  service. 
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Thanks  for  this  night  of  stars, 
Enrolled  in  beauty  perfect  without  name, 
And  heaven's  measureless  calm. 

Thanks  for  the  nodding  wind 

(So  faint  with  fragrances) 

That  fans  across  this  cheek  in  whispering  strain. 

And  leaves  its  message  there. 

Thanks  for  the  utter  holiness  of  peace 

Investing  hill  and  vale  and  glade  and  tree. 

And  lifting  plains,  and  ever-journeying  streams. 

Over  all  which,  night,  flung  athwart  the  one-half  world, 

Holds  luminous  sway. 

Thanks,  too,  for  the  silence  so  overmastering : — 
The  summing-up  of  a  million  voices 
Broadcast  in  the  day. 

And  which  the  evening  hours  have  gathered  up. 
And  thus  attuned. 

Thanks,  thanks,  for  all. 

The  virtue  and  the  glory  of  this  night 

Hath  my  soul  in  thrall. 


FRANK  HOWARD  DODD-A  MEMORY 


There  are  many  who  will  cherish  the 
memory  of  Frank  Howard  Dodd,  and 
could  a  memory  be  happier?  It  is  a 
memory  of  continual  buoyancy,  of  a  man 
joung  at  three  score  and  eleven  years,  of 
a  life  to  the  last  in  its  full  vigour  and 
powers,  of  a  serene  happiness  in  the  work 
done  in  the  past,  and  a  resolute  building 
for  the  achievement  of  the  future.  Al- 
most to  the  end  he  was  planning  for  new 
things.  For  one  there  was  to  be  another 
edition  of  the  New  International  En- 
cyclopaedia. That  he  whimsically  sug- 
gested was  to  be  the  cap  to  his  life's 
work.  But  would  it  have  been?  The 
writer  doubts.  Rather  there  w^ould  have 
been  fresh  ideas  to  be  given  form,  new 
enterprises  to  be  launched.  So  much  of 
his  happiness  was  in  the  w^ork  itself. 
Seventeen  years  the  writer  knew  him, 
and  from  the  day  of  the  first  meeting 
until  the  last,  a  few  short  wTeks  before 
his  death,  he  can  recall  no  change.  The 
fire  was  always  there.  At  seventy-one 
his  ardour  was  as  keen  as  it  had  been 
when  as  a  young  man  of  seventeen,  he 
had  come  from  Bloomfield,  New  Jersey, 
to  embark  in  his  father's  publishing  busi- 
ness, and  incidentally  to  watch,  from  the 
windows  of  the  old  structure  at  506 
Broadway  the  famous  march  of  the  Sev- 
enth Regiment  down  to  the  Battery  to 
entrain  for  Baltimore.  In  the  span  of 
intervening  years  he  had  seen  much. 
J.  C.  Derby  pointed  to  his  fifty  years 
among  books,  authors,  and  publishers. 
Mr.  Dodd  had  seen  his  fifty-five 
years.  There  were  other  activities. 
The  city  that  he  had  first  known  as  a 
vast,  unwieldly  countrj'^  town,  the  city 
with  which  he  was  always  so  closely 
identified,  grew  into  a  w^orld  metropolis. 
An  avenue  in  whose  future  he  believed, 
and  for  which  he  fought,  was,  in  the  last 
ten  years  of  his  life,  transformed  from  a 
somnolent  old  thoroughfare,  given  over 
mainly  to  antique  shops,  into  one  of  the 
city's  throbbing  arteries. 

Mr.   Dodd  was  born   in   Bloomfield, 


New  Jersey, -April  twelfth,  1844.  Five 
years  before,  in  1839,  his  father, 
M.  W.  Dodd,  himself  born  in  Bloom- 
fifld  in  1 81 3,  a  graduate  of  Prince- 
ton with  the  class  of  1837,  a^d 
later  a  student  at  the  Princeton  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  had  laid  the  founda- 
tionj?  of  what  was  to  be  the  house  of 
Dodfl,  Mead  and  Company,  when  he 
embarked  in  business  as  a  publisher  of 
theoldjgical  books  at  Brick  Church 
Chapet,  City  Hall  Square.  Mr.  Frank 
Dodd's  mother  was  Rachel  Hoe,  a  sister 
of  Roberir  Hoe  of  R.  Hoe  and  Company, 
and  Mr.  Podd  was  always  closely  asso- 
ciated with. his  uncle  until  the  latter's 
death.  Of  the  American  publishing 
houses  that  hav^e  survived,  that  founded 
by  M.  W.  Dodd  was  one  of  the  pioneers. 
The  Harpers  datedf  back  to  181 7.  1825 
marked  the  foundation  of  the  house  of 
D.  Appleton  and  Company.  In  1836 
the  present  firm  of  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons 
was  established  in  a  shW  in  Nassau 
Street.  In  1840  Mr.  Charles  Scribner 
began  his  business  in  the  sam*?  building 
that  was  occupied  by  Mr.  Dodi/.  The 
years  about  1840  marked  the  passing  of 
the  old  Knickerbocker  life  with  its  qiiapint 
customs  and  its  tone  of  land-holding  arfc- 
tocracy.  Among  M.  W.  Dodd*s  early 
publications  were  the  works  of  Charlotte 
Elizabeth,  Cruden's  Concordance  of  The 
Bible,  Dr.  Spencer's  Pastor  Sketches,  and 
the  sermons  of  Dr.  Spring,  then  and  for 
many  years  after  pastor  of  Brick  Church. 
These  were  among  the  best  selling  books 
of  their  day.  About  this  time  Mr.  Scrib- 
ner was  publishing  the  works  of  J.  T. 
Headley,  "Ik  Marvel,"  and  N.  P. 
Willis.  In  an  address  written  to  be  de- 
livered at  the  dinner  of  the  Booksellers 
Association  at  the  Aldine  Club  of  New 
York  in  June,  1905,  Mr.  Frank  H. 
Dodd  gave  a  picture  of  his  early  recol- 
lections of  the  New  York  publishing 
world.  He  had  then  been  a  bookseller 
and  publisher  as  man  and  boy  for  more 
than  forty  years.    He  recalled  that  in  his 
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youth  the  May  anniversaries  of  the  re- 
ligious societies  were  a  great  event  in 
New  York  City  and  the  strangers  who 
flocked  to  town  to  attend  them  used  to 
register  their  addresses  in  his  father's 
store.  The  New  Yorlc  which  Mr. 
Dodd  knew  as  a  very  small  boy  was  sub- 
stantially the  New  York  which  Mr. 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie  described  in  an 
article  in  The  Bookman  of  last  month 
as  being  the  city  which  confronted  Bay- 
ard Taylor  when  he  came  to  it  to  try 
his  fortune  in  1848.  The  old  town  of 
Irving  had  become  a  middle  sized  city 
of  which  N.  P.  Willis  was  probably  the 
most  conspicuous  literary  light.  Miss 
Lynch,  who  afterwards  became  Mrs. 
Botta,  kept  open  house  to  talent  of  all 
sorts,  and  in  her  pleasnant  salon  met  the 
lesser  lights  of  the  day,  like  Griswold 
Morris,  the  Sedgwicks,  Grace  Green- 
wood, Halleck,  Hoffman,  Mrs.  Osgood, 
— "pleasant  people  mostly  now  forgot- 
ten," Mr.  Mabie  writes,  "but  good  com- 
pany, and  given  to  music,  readings,  and 
much  mild  gayety.  Bryant  was  the  fore- 
most figure  among  them,  and  late  in  the 
century  his  Homeric  head  and  lithe  fig- 
ure were  to  make  old  age  contemporary 
with  youth  in  the  streets  of  New  York." 
Later  into  this  world  of  letters  came 
Stedman,  Aldrich,  Fitzjames,  O'Brien, 
and  the  rest. 

Before  Frank  Howard  Dodd,  a  lad 
in  his  teens,  entered  his  father's  business 
that  business  had  been  moved  from  the 
Brick  Church  Chapel  to  506  Broadway. 
Then  the  war  came,  first  bringing  great 
disturbance  but  later  moving  to  a  livelier 
activity.  The  sixties  were  long  before 
the  days  of  international  copyright.  In 
the  absence  of  a  law  there  grew  up  what 
was  called  "courtesy  of  the  trade."  This 
was  a  tacit  understanding  between  pub- 
lishers that  anyone  announcing  the  book 
of  an  English  author  by  advertisement 
in  the  New  York  Commercial  had  es- 
tablished a  substantial  claim  to  it  (with 
which  no  one  was  to  interfere).  It  had 
been  customary  to  pay  an  honorarium  to 
the  writer  of  a  successful  English  book, 
who,  in  turn,  gave  such  authorisation  as 
he  was  able  to  the  American  publisher 


who  had  established  direct  relations  with 
him  and  sent  him  advance  sheets  of  his 
forthcoming  books  in  order  that  he  might 
be  earlier  in  the  market  than  the  pirates. 
The  tacit  understanding  assumed  that  if 
a  book  was  successful  the  author  would 
receive  the  customary  remuneration.  It 
was  actually  so  disreputable  to  break 
over  this  courtesy  that  it  was  seldom 
violated.  There  were,  of  course,  occa- 
sional complications,  and  when  one  pub- 
lisher invaded  what  another  regarded  as 
his  territory  reprisals  were  considered  to 
be  perfectly  legitimate.  The  publication 
of  Froude's  Carlyle  started  a  curious 
controversy.  The  Scribners  were  the 
recognised  American  publishers  of 
Froude ;  and  the  Harpers  were  the  recog- 
nised American  publishers  of  Carlyle. 
Each  house  felt  itself  entitled  to  the  new 
book,  one  basing  its  claim  upon  the 
author  and  the  other  upon  the  subject. 

Between  the  publishers  and  the  Ameri- 
can authors  of  those  days  the  relations 
were  like  those  existing  between  lawyer 
and  client,  or  doctor  and  patient.  No 
publisher  would  have  considered  ap- 
proaching an  author  who  had  been  dis- 
covered and  published  by  another,  with 
offers  of  better  terms.  If  Dr.  Holmes 
had  visited  New  York  and  proposed  to 
Mr.  Appleton  to  publish  his  next  book 
the  chances  are  that  he  would  have  been 
asked,  "Have  you  severed  your  relations 
with  Ticknor  &  Fields?"  If  he  said 
"No,  but  I  hope  to  be  offered  better 
terms  by  you  than  they  have  been  giving 
me,"  he  would  have  been  told  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  such  an  offer  so  long 
as  his  relations  with  his  old  publisher 
were  friendly,  and  the  probability  is  that 
Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Fields  would  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Applctons 
telling  them  of  the  interview.  Mr.  Dodd 
has  told  the  story  of  such  an  episode. 

• 

My  father  hiid  published  the  writings  of 
Mrs.  Charles,  an  English  woman,  whose 
first  book  was  the  Schonberg  Cotta  Family, 
This  and  all  of  her  books  were  immensely 
popular.  He  had  sent  her  a  handsome  hon- 
ourariuro,  and  she  had  recognised  him  as 
her   American    publisher.     It    came    to   his 
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ears  that  Mr.  Scribner,  who  had  started  a 
magazine,  which  was  afterwards  merged 
into  the  Scribner  Monthly,  had  asked  her  to 
write  a  story  to  be  published  serially  in  that 
magazine.  My  father  sent  a  message  to  Mr. 
Scribner  deprecating  his  interference  with 
his  author.  Thereupon,  as  I  remember  very 
well,  in  came  Mr.  Scribner  one  morning 
with  his  letter  book  under  his  arm  and  said 
to  my  father,  "I  understand  that  you  feel 
aggrieved  that  I  have  approached  Mrs. 
Charles  and  I  have  called  to  read  to  you 
my  letter  to  her."  Then  he  called  me  and 
asked  me  to  hear  it  as  well.  In  it  he  had 
asked  her  for  the  story,  and  he  had  said  in 
the  most  emphatic  way  that  he  considered 
Mr.  Dodd  to  be  her  authorised  publisher, 
and  that  he  of  course  would  issue  the  book. 
All  he  desired  was  the  serial  publication 
which,  as  he  thought,  would  help  rather 
than  hinder  the  sale  of  the  book. 

Have  the  old  ideals  passed  away? 
Have  the  old  courtesies  become  entirely 
a  thing  of  the  past?  Mr.  William  Dean 
Howells  has  recorded  an  incident  that 
bears  upon  that  question,  an  incident 
that  is  associated  with  the  subject  of  his 
Memory.  It  was  in  the  dark  days  when 
financial  disaster  seemed  to  be  threaten- 
ing the  Franklin  Square  Publishing 
house  with  which  Mr.  Howells  had  been 
so  long  connected.  There  seemed  to  be 
nothing  to  do  but  to  seek  a  publisher 
elsewhere,  so  the  novelist  went  to  Frank 
H.  Dodd  with  the  first  chapter  of 
a  story  which  became  The  Kentons,  and 
an  offer  of  the  book,  an  offer  which  was 
naturally  at  once  accepted.  But  the  skies 
brightened,  and  it  was  made  clear  to  Mr. 
Howells  that  he  might  continue  his  re- 
lations with  his  old  publishing  house  on 
the  same  pleasant  and  profitable  basis. 
He  went  to  Mr.  Dodd,  told  him  frankly 
where  he  stood,  and  asked  for  a  release 
from  the  agreement.  "In  business,  which 
the  ignorant  think  altogether  sordid," 
Mr.  Howells  has  recorded,  "many  deli- 
cate and  generous  things  are  done,  and  I 
could  never  forget  the  terms  of  this  emi- 
nent publisher's  compliance  with  my  sug- 
gestion, or  the  wish  for  my  profit  and 
pleasure  in  the  renewal  of  my  old  rela- 


tions with  Franklin  Square  which  he  so 
cordially  expressed." 

Mr.  Dodd's  career  bridged  the  years 
that  saw  the  passing  of  the  older  gen- 
eration of  publishers  and  the  rise  of  the 
new.  In  1870  he  succeeded  his  father 
in  business  and  with  Edward  S.  Mead 
formed  the  firm  of  Dodd  and  Mead. 
Their  first  marked  success  was  Barriers 
Burned  Away.  In  the  year  1871  E.  P. 
Roe  was  pastor  of  a  church  at  Highland 
Falls,  near  West  Point,  New  York.  At 
that  time  he  had  never  written  fiction, 
nor  had  he  any  definite  promptings  to- 
ward authorship.  Early  in  October  he 
was  asked  to  preach  in  a  church  without 
a  pastor  in  New  York  City  with  the 
understanding  that  he  would  consider  a 
call  it  the  congregation  extended  it.  It 
was  on  the  night  of  that  Sunday  that 
the  burning  of  Chicago  began.  On 
Monday  people  in  New  York  read  the 
startling  headlines  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers. An  impulse  moved  Mr.  Roe  to 
go  at  once  to  the  stricken  city.  Out  of 
that  visit  came  Barriers  Burned  Away* 
The  fashioning  of  the  story  in  his  mind 
and  the  task  of  writing  out  the  pages 
occupied  almost  two  years.  Serially  the 
tale  appeared  in  the  New  York  Evan- 
gelist, In  book  form  it  made  its  first 
appearance  toward  the  end  of  1872, 
and  was  an  instantaneous  success.  By 
the  following  March  Dodd  and  Mead 
had  sold  thirteen  thousand  copies  of  the 
book,  astonishing  figures  for  those  days. 
Year  in  and  year  out  the  demand  for 
Barriers  Burned  Away  has  gone  on;  it 
is  still  selling  after  more  than  forty  years, 
and  its  total  sale,  in  all  editions,  may  be 
roughly  estimated  at  not  far  from  a 
million  copies.  Barriers  Burned  Away 
was  the  first  of  almost  twenty  novels  by 
Mr.  Roe,  and  his  connection  with  his 
publisher  was  close  until  his  death  in 
1888. 

In  1876  Bleecker  Van  Wagenen 
joined  the  firm.  In  1884  the  partners 
decided  on  a  step  destined  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  house. 
They  purchased  an  Americanised  reprint 
of  Chambers's  well  known  encyclopaedia 
and  upon  it  builded  the  International 
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Cyclopadia  and  later  the  New  Inter- 
national Encyclopadia,  In  Mr.  Dodd's 
mind  through  these  years  had  grown  the 
idea  of  a  great  American  encyclopaedia 
modelled  upon  the  lines  of  Brockhaus. 
Slowly  and  patiently  he  devoted  his  ef- 
forts to  perfecting  the  New  International 
Encyclopadia  in  such  a  way  as  to  make 
it  worthy  to  rank  with  its  great  Euro- 
pean model.  Able  lieutenants  in  the 
building  of  the  New  International  were 
the  late  Daniel  Coit  Gilman  of  Johns 
Hopkins  University,  the  late  Harry 
Thurston  Peck,  and  Professor  Frank 
Moore  Colby. 

Mr.  Dodd's  activities  as  a  publisher 
were  not  confined  to  this  country.  Few 
Americans  have  been  so  well  liked  in 
England.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  visit- 
ing London  every  year  or  two  and  his 
circle  of  friends  among  British  authors 
and  publishers  was  a  wide  one.  Sir 
William  Robertson  NicoU,  who  wrote 
his  "Recollections"  of  Mr.  Dodd  in  the 
British  Weekly  for  January  twentieth 
last,  recalled  their  first  luncheon  to- 
gether, a  lunch  that  was  the  beginning 
of  what  was  to  be  a  long  and  close  friend- 
ship. It  was  at  the  National  Liberal 
Club,  and  after  the  repast,  they  found 
a  comfortable  nook  in  the  library.  Sir 
William  never  forgot  that  day,  and  Mr. 
Dodd's  talk  of  matters  American,  and 
his  way  of  telling  a  story.  Englishmen 
paid  Mr.  Dodd  what  they  considered  to 
be  the  highest  form  of  compliment. 
They  took  him  for  an  Englishman, 
which  meant  that  they  took  him  to  their 
hearts.  In  association  he  had  the  best 
that  literary  London  had  to  offer.  He 
was  thrown  in  intimate  contact  with  the 
ripest  literary  scholarship.  The  talk  he 
heard  at  London  tables  was  the  talk  of 
such  men  as  Maurice  Hewlett  and  Aus- 
tin Dobson  amiably  disputing  over  cer- 
tain comparatively  obscure  poets  of  the 
age  of  Queen  Anne.  Miss  Beatrice 
Harraden  was  always  one  of  his  and 
his  family's  closest  friends.  He  brought 
out  in  America  Ian  Maclaren's  vastly 
popular  Beside  the  Bonnie  Briar  Bush. 
Dr.  Watson  and  Mr.  Dodd  were  intro- 
duced to  each  other  by  Sir  William 
(then  Doctor)  Robertson  Nicoll.    "The 


two  grasped  hands  at  once  and  were 
never  parted,"  is  the  way  Sir  William 
has  expressed  it.  When  Ian  Maclaren 
came  to  America  on  his  first  lecturing 
tour  he  achieved  a  success  second  only  to 
that  of  Dickens.  In  this  country  Mr. 
Dodd  was  his  constant  guide,  his  phi- 
losopher and  friend.  It  was  the  same  on 
the  second  lecture  tour,  and  on  the  third 
tour,  brought  to  an  abrupt  conclusion  by 
Dr.  Watson's  death.  It  was  natural 
that  in  the  shock  of  calamity  Mrs.  Wat- 
son's first  thought  was  to  reach  out  for 
that  kindly  hand  that  years  before  had 
grasped  the  hand  of  her  husband  and 
had  never  let  go. 

There  were  men  beside  Dr.  Watson 
to  whom  that  initial  handclasp  meant  a 
tie  that  was  to  hold  while  life  lasted. 
They  were  the  men  who  in  the  various 
business  enterprises  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested looked  to  him  as  the  leader;  the 
men  who  were  associated  with  him  in 
work  for  social  betterment ;  the  men  who 
came  into  intimate  contact  with  him  in 
the  Century  Club  of  New  York  which 
he  loved  so  well.  For  among  all  the 
qualities  of  Frank  Howard  Dodd  there 
was  perhaps  none  more  dominant  than 
his  genius  for  friendship.  And  the  rea- 
son that  he  received  so  much  was  that 
he  gave  so  much.  He  inspired  loyalty 
in  those  about  him  because  loyalty  was 
the  keynote  of  his  own  nature;  because 
his  lieutenants  knew  so  absolutely  that 
when  his  friendship  and  confidence  were 
once  given  they  would  never  lightly  be 
recalled.  Expediency  sways  many  men. 
Expediency  did  not  sway  him ;  the  break- 
ing of  an  association  meant  too  much 
of  a  heart  wrench.  Few  men  go  through 
life  so  considerate  of  the  feelings  of 
others.  The  grave  courtesy,  the  bright 
smile,  the  genial  optimism,  the  depth  of 
his  sympathy  in  the  hour  of  trouble,  the 
sincerity  of  its  expression,  were  bom  of 
the  true  politeness  of  the  heart.  The 
politeness  of  the  heart.  That  sums  it 
all  up  so  well.  The  man  to  whom 
it  was  given,  as  it  was  so  richly 
given  to  Frank  Howard  Dodd,  com- 
mands through  life  the  best  of  the  af- 
fection and  friendship  that  life  has  to 
give. 


EIGHT  NOVELS  OF  THE  MONTH 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


"twilight" 

A  STORY  that  is  original  in  both  mate- 
rial and  handling  is  a  rare  thing:  Mrs. 
Frankau  has  more  than  once  achieved  it. 
In  her  earlier  books  it  was  disagreeably 
and  as  it  seemed  then,  sensationally 
achieved.  Pi^s  in  Clover  and  Baccarat 
left  a  bad  taste  in  the  mouth.  The 
Sphinx's  Lawyer  was  far  more  unpala- 
table. These  books  were  written  out  of 
a  frank  contempt  for  that  Anglo-Ameri- 
can prudery  which  has,  Heaven  knows, 
been  pretty  thoroughly  disposed  of  dur- 
ing the  past  decade.  Mrs.  Frankau  ap- 
parently did  what  she  set  out  to  do — 
showed  that  there  is  no  impediment  in 
the  English  tongue  for  dealing  with 
matters  of  sex  pathology.  We  have 
journeyed  far  along  that  dismal  road 
since  then,  but  not  under  her  continued 
guidance.  With  The  Heart  of  a  Child 
she  turned  to  romance, — a  romance 
wrested,  as  it  were,  by  main  strength  out 
of  a  mass  of  realistic  detail.  Having 
once  turned  away  from  naturalism, 
"Frank  Danby"  yielded  herself  to  senti- 
ment. The  hero  of  Joseph  in  Jeopardy 
is  a  person  of  almost  fantastic  chastity. 
Concert  Pitch  is  a  book  of  Quixotry. 

♦Twilight.  By  Frank  Danby.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Belfry.  By  May  Sinclair.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

At  the  Door  of  the  Gate.  By  Forrest 
Reid. .  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company. 

The  Accolade.  By  Ethel  Sidgwick.  Bos- 
ton: Small,  Maynard  and  Company. 

John  Bogardus.  By  George  Agnew  Cham- 
berlain.  New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

The  Man  of  Promise.  By  Willard  Hunt- 
ington Wright.  New  York:  John  Lane 
Company. 

Father  Payne.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons. 

Seventeen:  A  Tale  of  Youth  and  Summer 
Time  and  the  Baxter  Family,  Especially 
William.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  New  York: 
Harper   and  Brothers. 


Twilight  is  a  study  of  the  selfless  devo- 
tion of  a  strong,  primitive,  masculine 
nature  for  a  "temperamental"  woman. 

Not  a  strikingly  novel  theme,  you  say. 
That  is  true, — but  then,  there  are  no 
novel  themes  in  romance.  Original  ma- 
terial is  another  matter.  Ancient  and 
familiar  and  well-nigh  conventional  as 
Dr.  Kennedy's  devotion  is  in  its  essence, 
it  becomes  a  new  and  moving  thing  be- 
cause it  is  his;  it  manifests  itself  in  ex- 
traordinary ways  because  he  himself  is 
fresh  and  real.  The  frame  of  the  story  is 
uncommon :  A  middle-aged  woman  nov- 
elist, victim  of  neuritis,  seeks  refuge 
from  London  noises  and  London  doctors 
in  a  small  country-house  at  "Pineland." 
There  she  finds  herself  committed  by 
the  assiduity  of  her  sister  into  the  hands 
of  a  youngish  Dr.  Kennedy.  From  the 
first  he  shows  himself  less  interested  in 
her  as  patient  than  as  tenant  of  ''Car- 
bies,"  the  house  in  which,  years  before, 
Margaret  Capel  has  lived.  The  house 
is  unchanged,  Margaret's  furniture,  her 
books,  her  intimate  belongings  remain 
there;  he  returns  to  it  as  to  a  shrine,  in 
which  he  obscurely  feels  her  presence. 
And,  still  more  obscurely  at  first,  he 
identifies  her  presence  and  personality 
with  that  of  the  newcomer.  Margaret, 
too,  has  been  a  story-teller,  she,  too,  has 
suffered,  and  depended  upon  him  for 
relief  from  suffering.  He  even  fancies 
a  physical  resemblance,  and  his  thoughts 
of  the  dead  woman  gradually  mingle 
with  his  consciousness  of  the  living  one. 
Still,  though  his  talk  is  always  return- 
ing to  Margaret  Capel,  he  does  not  tell 
her  story  outright.  It  is  patched  to- 
gether from  allusions,  from  letters  and 
fragments  of  a  diary  which  have  been 
found,  and  from  visions  in  which  whole 
scenes  of  the  little  drama  seem  to  take 
place  before  the  eyes  of  the  new  tenant 
of  "Carbies."  In  her  opium-dulled  an- 
guish and  exhaustion,  she  fancies  herself 
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visited  by  Margaret  Capel,  besought  by 
her  to  set  down  her  story.  And  so  at 
last  it  almost  automatically  completes 
itself. 

Margaret  Capel,  it  seems,  was  an  ego- 
tist, a  woman  of  talent  who  fancied  her- 
self a  genius  and  demanded  the  privi- 
leges of  genius.  She  wrote  one  or  two 
mannered  novels,  which  had  the  reward 
of  their  kind.  She  then  divorced  her 
brutal  husband  (what  would  British  fic- 
tion do  without  that  brutal  husband?) 
and  "between  the  nisi  and  the  absolute*^ 
retired  to  "Carbies"  and  made  the  ac- 
quaintance  of  the  two  men  who  figure 
in  the  action  proper.  One  is  Dr.  Ken- 
nedy, the  uncouth  young  assistant  of  the 
chief  practitioner  in  Pineland.  The 
other  is  Gabriel  Stanton,  a  youngish 
London  publisher  whom  Margaret  has 
approached  with  the  project  of  a  book. 
Stanton  is  whatever  Kennedy  is  not — 
the  formal,  reserved,  ultra-gentlemanly 
type.  He  conceives  a  highflown  roman- 
tic sentiment  for  her,  and  she  responds. 
But  in  the  meantime,  while  betrothed 
to  Stanton,  she  permits  Kennedy  to 
make  violent  love  to  her.  Something  in 
his  rough  ardour  appeals  to  her,  and  she 
does  not  deny  herself  the  luxury  of  his 
enslavement.  She  has,  perhaps,  an  ob- 
scure sense  that  he  is  the  better  man; 
certainly  his  is  the  more  natural  man- 
hood. She  loves  Stanton,  but  when  the 
test  comes  (by  a  turn  of  plot  which  we 
need  not  go  into  here)  he  is  ready  to 
risk  her  happiness  and  her  very  life  for 
a  point  of  honour.  It  is  to  Kennedy  that 
she  looks,  and  not  in  vain,  for  her  qui- 
etus. To  give  her  peace  he  disregards 
the  code  of  his  profession,  and  of  the 
civil  if  not  the  moral  law.  And  he  has 
to  live  on.  The  idea  of  sacrifice  is  said 
to  be  perilous  ground  for  the  novelist 
or  the  dramatist  to  build  upon.  It  suf- 
fices here;  and  Kennedy's  figure  is  not 
the  less  moving  because  the  object  of  his 
sacrifice,  with  all  her  charm,  is  clearly 
unworthy  of  it. 


"the  belfry" 


There  is  a  superficial  analogy  between 
the  two  important  male  figures  in  Miss 


Sinclair's  new  story,  and  the  two  in 
Mrs.  Frankau's:  the  contrast,  that  is, 
between  the  man  of  contained  and 
slightly  colourless  breeding,  and  the  man 
of  crude  natural  force.  The  man  of 
breeding,  Walter  Furnival,  tells  the 
story;  but  the  little  bounder,  Tasker 
Jevons,  is  the  hero.  Furnival  is  and  re- 
mains a  sober  journalist  of  the  better 
type,  while  Jevons  begins  with  news- 
paper work,  but  ends  with  anything  he 
chooses  in  the  field  of  contemporary  let- 
ters. Not  that  he  is  represented  as  a 
genius;  he  is,  rather,  a  man  of  will  and 
energy  and  versatility,  who,  like,  say, 
Mr.  Arnold  Bennett,  knows  exactly 
what  he  is  working  for,  and  how  to  get 
it.  He  has  "efficiency,"  and  a  deadly 
consciousness  of  it.  His  father  is  a  petty 
official  in  a  country  parish,  a  common 
and  brutal  man ;  Jevons,  after  a  frag- 
mentary schooling,  works  for  a  short 
time  in  his  office,  then  deliberately  cuts 
loose,  with  the  determination  to  "get 
on."  He  becomes  compositor,  proof- 
reader, reporter,  novelist,  playwright, 
by  a  succession  of  deliberate  and  well- 
planned  manoeuvres.  He  habitually 
"gives  himself"  a  month  or  six  months 
or  a  year  to  achieve  such  and  such  an 
advance — and  achieves  it.  His  aim  is 
"to  arrive,"  and  he  chooses  writing  as 
the  quickest  means  available.  "His  tal- 
ent was  so  adriot,"  says  his  chronicler, 
"that  he  might  have  chosen  almost  any 
other;  chance  and  a  happy  knack  and  a 
habit  of  observation  determined  his  se- 
lection of  the  written  word."  He  has 
no  sooner  scored  a  brilliant  success  as  a 
journalist,  a  success  upon  which  he  has 
coolly  reckoned,  than  he  turns  to  novel- 
writing  as  the  second  phase  of  his  ca- 
reer. Merely  that:  his  campaign  is 
planned  in  cold  blood  for  an  end.  His 
first  novel  is  "to  hit  the  public,  rather 
unpleasantly,  in  the  eye;"  it  will  be  a 
novel  not  to  sell,  but  to  get  attention. 
The  second  story  is  "to  counteract  the 
disagreeable  effects  of  the  first."  The 
third  novel  is  to  achieve — to  be  his  best, 
and  to  give  him  a  firm  hold  of  his  mar- 
ket. He  will  then  write  plays,  and  they 
will  succeed.     All  these  things,  we  arc 
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to  believe,  come  to  pass.  Jevons  becomes 
a  famous  novelist  and  playwright,  a  rich 
man,  a  man  who  has  arrived. 

But  the  story  is  not  about  that;  it  is 
about  Jevons  himself,  the  man  who  ex- 
ists behind,  or  in  spite  of  this  success, 
the  little  bounder  who  is  never  sure  of 
his  aitches,  who  does  outrageous  things 
at  table,  who  swaggers  and  poses,  and 
catches  himself  at  it,  and  swaggers  and 
poses  again,  who  admits  that  he  is  a  cow- 
ard and  in  the  end  shows  himself  a  hero 
according  to  all  codes.  We  are  to  look 
at  him  mainly  through  his  wife's  eyes, 
the  charming  Viola  who  has  been  so 
fascinated  by  his  unlikeness  to  her  own 
sort,  and  who  in  due  course  has  so  much 
to  suffer  from  that  unlikeness.  Studies 
in  mismating  are  of  perennial  interest: 
there  have  been  a  good  many  of  them 
recently.  The  most  uncompromising 
and  in  some  respects  the  strongest  of 
them  was  The  Stranger  s  Wedding,  by 
W.  L.  George.  There,  as  in  Mr.  Reid*s 
At  the  Door  of  the  Gate,  is  a  marriage 
between  a  gentleman  (Mr.  Reid*s  Rich- 
ard is  intrinsically  that)  and  an  incur- 
able vulgarian.  In  neither  of  these 
cases  is  any  solution  possible  but  sepa- 
ration. Now  Miss  Sinclair  appears,  for 
the  greater  part  of  her  story,  to  be  tak- 
ing us  along  the  same  road.  Viola's  in- 
stincts are  for  her  own  sort,  and  her 
thumb-jerking,  joint-cracking  Cockney 
does  not  grow  more  endurable  with  the 
years.  Indeed,  she  has  fairly  left  him, 
and  probably  for  good  in  all  senses, 
when  Miss  Sinclair  suddenly  takes  the 
question  into  her  own  hands  and — begs 
it!  From  the  moment  when  the  Euro- 
pean war  breaks  out,  or  breaks  in,  all 
is  wild  romance.  Jevons  rushes  to  the 
front,  Viola  and  the  devoted  Furnival 
rush  after,  to  behold  him  performing 
prodigies  of  valour,  embraced  by  gen- 
erals, vindicated,  made  perfect.  And 
therefore  Viola  is  to  be  happy  with  him 
ever  after!  Here  is  a  climax  which 
ruins  the  integrity  of  the  whole  book. 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  Jevons  has, 
contrary  to  his  own  expectation,  turned 
out  a  brave  fellow  as  well  as  a  good- 
hearted  fellow  and  a  clever  fellow.   But 


the  question  of  his  physical  courage  is 
not  the  main  question,  as  far  as  his  rela- 
tion to  his  wife  is  concerned.  Nor  is 
that  of  his  capacity  for  unselfish  devo- 
tion. What  has  estranged  her  from  him 
is  his  vulgarity,  his  impossible  tastes  and 
manners.  And  these  she  will  still  have 
to  live  with. 

"at  the  door  of  the  gate" 

Yet  again  an  American  publisher  pro- 
duces from  a  clear  sky  the  "latest  novel" 
of  a  youngish  writer  who,  it  appears, 
has  already  won  recognition  at  home. 
As  to  his  earlier  work  neither  Who*s 
Who  nor  his  publishers  inform  us.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  he  is  not  simply 
a  new  member  of  the  school  which  has 
been  concerning  itself  so  much  with 
manners  and  with  sex,  and  so  little  with 
character.  There  is  a  spiritual  quality 
in  this  book,  a  moral  stability,  even.  Its 
Richard,  though  at  the  outset  threatens 
he  to  be  one  more  "artistic"  invertebrate, 
has  real  traits  of  purity  and  nobility,  is 
able,  at  times,  to  think  in  a  strai^t  line. 
Can  this  be  because  he  does  not  approach 
life  through  Oxford?  Richard  Sea- 
wright  is  a  middle-class  boy  of  Belfast. 
His  mother  is  a  widow,  a  good  and  sen- 
sible woman,  but  her  natural  S3rmpathy 
is  for  her  coarse  and  conventional  elder 
son,  rather  than  for  the  sensitive  and 
ambitious  and  rather  inarticulate  Rich- 
ard. Up  to  a  certain  point  the  bare  out- 
line of  Richard's  story  is  sufficiently 
"modern."  To  begin  with,  he  aspires 
to  be  a  writer,  as  is  almost  obligatory 
for  the  current  hero.  In  the  second 
place,  he  early  becomes  conscious  of  sex. 
Then  the  sex-impulse  presently  results 
in  marriage  with  a  silly,  pretty  girl  of 
incurably  vulgar  tastes  with  whom  there 
is  no  chance  of  his  being  happy.  His 
real  mate  is  Grace  Mallow,  a  girl  with 
whom  he  has  been  brought  up  and  who 
has  always  adored  him.  She  also  mar- 
ries, however,  and  it  is  not  till  that  has 
happened  that  Richard  discovers  what 
she  is  and  what  she  might  have  meant 
to  him.  The  silly  wife,  seeing  what  has 
happened,  seeing,  above  all,  that  she  is 
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nothing  to  him,  tries  with  piteous  gal- 
lantry to  take  herself  out  of  his  way, 
and  indeed  dies  in  circumstances  for 
which  he  feels  that  his  elder  brother, 
Martin,  is  to  blame.  Martin  has  been 
his  evil  genius  from  childhood,  and  now 
Richard,  in  a  moment  of  fury,  causes 
his  death,  though  he  does  not  actually 
murder  him.  Though  he  is  under  no 
suspicion,  he  tells  Grace  what  has  hap- 
pened. She  offers  to  join  her  life  to  his 
at  all  costs.  But  he  has  undergone  a 
sort  of  conversion,  a  spiritual  illumina- 
tion, and  feels  himself  in  some  sense 
dedicated:  **I  have  seen  God.  ...  I  do 
not  know  where  He  will  lead  me;  I  do 
not  know  what  He  will  do  with  me. 
But  wherever  I  go  He  will  be  there. 
That  is  why  I  must  go  alone.  I  must 
have  no  ties,  no  one  depending  on  me. 
I  must  be  His,  so  that  He  can  claim  my 
life  and  death  at  any  moment."  In  this 
fashion  he  meets  poor  Grace's  mood  of 
passionate  surrender.  She  can  only  go 
out  of  his  life,  leaving  him  to  his  vision. 
Whether  it  is  a  real  vision  or  not  we 
may  only  surmise.  We  part  with  him, 
at  least,  as  one  who  still  hopes  and 
aspires,  after  his  sotry  initiation  into  life, 
instead  of  (as  is  now  fashionable)  one 
who  has  nothing  left  to  go  on  with  but 
a  shrug  and  a  sigh. 


"the  accolade" 


The  "Duke  Jones"  of  Miss  Sidg- 
wick*s  recent  story  of  that  name  was 
another  heroic  bounder,  whose  disinter- 
ested chivalry  rather  shone  by  contrast 
with  the  correct  merits  of  the  aristo- 
cratic Shovells  and  Ingestres,  whom  he 
is  destined  to  befriend.  In  the  present 
story,  the  Ingestre  blood  is  sufficiently  * 
vindicated  in  the  person  of  young 
"Johnny"  Ingestre,  who,  though  he  ap- 
pears to  be  the  least  responsible  of  the 
tribe,  shows  himself  in  the  end  an  exem- 
plar of  its  best  traditions. 

The  Ingestres  are  one  of  those  un- 
titled English  families  who,  we  are 
given  to  understand,  represent  a  finer 
and  purer  aristocracy  than  may  be  predi- 
cated from  any  mere  title.    That  frag- 


ment of  the  family  tree  which  here  fol- 
lows the  table  of  contents,  makes  clear 
a  relationship  that  remained  somewhat 
confused  in  the  earlier  narrative.  The 
Violet  Shovell  who  had  her  place  in  the 
foreground  of  Duke  Jones,  and  is  hardly 
in  the  background  here,  is  sole  scion,  in 
her  generation,  of  the  elder  Ingestre 
branch.  "Johnny"  is  of  the  younger 
line,  and  has  a  different  strain  in  his 
blood.  His  grandfather  has  married  an 
actress:  she  appears  in  this  action  in  the 
long-mastered  role  of  great  lady;  but 
Johnny  has  inherited  her  talent  and  in- 
stinct for  expression.  This  instinct,  and 
his  father's  petty  domestic  tyranny,  re- 
sult in  his  abandonment  of  the  university 
for  London  and  the  stage.  He  is  on  the 
way  to  distinction  when,  some  years 
later,  his  mother's  health  breaks  down. 
He  adores  her,  and  for  her  sake  gives  up 
his  career  and  subjects  himself  to  the 
family  rule  as  embodied  in  his  father. 
This  involves  an  early  marriage  with  a 
colourless  and  conventional  and  alto- 
gether eligible  girl,  Ursula  Thynne. 
Now  Johnny  is  by  nature  a  lover,  a  cud- 
dler  of  women's  hearts.  The  loss  of  his 
chosen  work  and  his  marriage  to  a 
prude  do  not  tend  to  his  reform.  He  is 
on  the  way  to  become  a  middle-aged  so- 
cial philanderer  when  he  finds  the  thing 
he  has  been  all  the  time  half -consciously 
in  search  of — a  real  passion.  Its  object, 
the  girl  Helena,  is  worthy  of  it  by  virtue 
of  her  sweet  womanly  possibilities:  she 
has  no  strength  against  him,  she  fears  no 
fate  which  includes  Johnny  Ingestre. 
It  is  for  him  in  the  end  to  spare  her,  to 
subdue  his  own  longing  for  happiness, 
for  the  sake  of — what?  Not  merely 
honour  in  the  abstract,  not  merely  the 
family  name,  not  merely  pity  for  his 
unloved  wife,  or  for  Helena,  not  merely 
the  desire  for  legitimate  children  of  his 
name — but  a  feeling  in  which  all  these 
urgencies  blend,  an  instinct  deeper  in 
him  than  the  instinct  of  the  pleasure- 
seeker  and  the  insubordinate — in  short, 
his  chivalrous  Ingestre  self.  In  the 
steering  of  Helena  toward  a  real  and 
stable  happiness,  in  the  discovery  that 
poor,   prim   Ursula  secretly   loves   him 
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with  all  that  is  in  her,  are  presages  of 
his  own  peace.  It  is  all  very  English, 
of  course.  You  feel  the  family  as  a  per- 
sonality maintaining  itself,  if  necessary, 
at  the  expense  of  its  members.  And 
what  breaks  down  the  childless  Ursula's 
self-control,  and  reveals  her  to  Johnny 
for  the  first  time  is  the  news  that  Violet 
Shovell  has  borne  a  son — a  presumptive 
heir  to  Johnny.  But  these  conventions 
are  second  nature  to  any  experienced 
American  novel-reader.  What  I  feel 
IS  to  be  really  deplored  is  the  fastidious 
and  involved  style  in  which  Miss  Sidg- 
wick,  as  usual,  wraps  and  obscures  her 
very  human  story. 

"JOHN   BOGARDUS" 

About  a  year  ago  there  appeared  a 
novel  of  odd  character  and  singular  fla- 
vour —  Through  Stained  Glass,  by 
George  Agnew  Chamberlain.  The  au- 
thor, it  appeared,  had  been  born  in 
Brazil  of  American  parents,  and  had  re- 
turned there  in  the  consular  service 
after  an  American  schooling.  Of  recent 
years  he  has  been  consul  at  Lourengo 
Marquez,  Portuguese  East  Africa.  His 
book  was  a  tale  of  many  lands  and  at- 
mospheres; but  it  chiefly  concerned  two 
persons,  a  father  and  a  son,  their  char- 
acters, experiences,  and  philosophy  of 
life.  There  was  a  good  deal  of  spade- 
calling  in  it,  a  frank  handling  of  mat- 
ters of  sex.  But  sex  was  not  its  pre- 
occupation, in  its  way  it  was  a  book  of 
dream  and  aspiration.  There  was  some- 
thing fresh  and  natural  and  boyishly 
idealistic  about  it — a  man's  book.  Of 
John  Bogardus  I  find  myself  wishing  to 
say  the  same  thing,  and  hesitating  to  say 
it.  This  book  is  somehow  less  fresh  and 
spontaneous  than  the  other.  Its  plot, 
when  it  remembers  to  have  a  plot,  is  a 
rather  absurd  contrivance.  Again  the 
relation  of  father  and  son  is  the  central 
and  abiding  one.  John  Bogardus  is  son 
of  an  American  university  professor 
who,  conscious  of  being  a  makeshift,  de- 
termines that  his  only  son  shall  be  pre- 
pared to  do  thoroughly  what  he  himself 
has  only  half  done.     The  boy  is  sent 


abroad,  masters  the  Romance  languages, 
and  picks  up  a  good  deal  of  knowledge 
in  other  fields,  including  the  field  of  sex. 
There  is  a  place  awaiting  him  at  the 
university,  but  he  is  still  too  young,  and 
his  father  sends  him  off  to  travel  and 
grow  up.  He  adopts  a  little  English 
girl,  and  takes  her  with  him  on  a  long 
sailing  voyage,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  leaves  "Janice"  in  good  hands  at 
Durban,  and  proceeds  to  earn  his  title 
of  able  seaman.  He  returns  to  America, 
becomes  assistant  professor  at  the  pa- 
ternal university,  revolts  against  the 
drudgery  of  it,  and  takes  to  the  road. 
The  rest  of  the  story,  as  a  story,  con- 
cerns an  idyl  with  the  coy  daughter  of  a 
Yankee  farmer,  a  romantic  passion  for 
the  saintly  daughter  of  a  California  mis- 
sionary, and  a  fleshly  amour  with  a 
daughter  of  pleasure,  who  is  called 
Dora,  but  may  be  the  little  Janice  of 
the  past.  His  last  day  with  Dora  sees 
the  outbreak  of  the  great  war.  He  is 
inspired  to  prophetic  utterances,  in  print, 
which  lead  to  his  recall  to  his  old  uni- 
versity as  professor  of  anything  he 
chooses.  Two  incidents  at  the  very  end 
illustrate  how  crudely  the  plot  is  con- 
trived. Muno-Muno,  John's  exotic  ser- 
vant, drowns  himself  before  John's  eyes 
in  a  remote  spot  on  the  coast  of  New 
Jersey;  John  emerges  from  the  water 
after  vainly  trying  for  a  rescue  to  find 
the  Dean  of  the  university  waiting  for 
him  on  the  beach,  with  his  proposal. 
And  at  the  moment  when,  after  his  re- 
turn to  the  university,  he  first  enters  his 
father's  room,  the  old  man  is  burning, 
sheet  by  sheet,  the  monograph  on  Draw 
Poker  which  has  been  the  solace  of  his 
years.  "I  read  your  essay,"  he  says 
humbly.  "Like  you,  my  boy,  I  know 
that  to-day  all  frivolous  ambitions  are 
dead." 

"the  man  of  promise" 

Superficially,  there  is  a  rather  odd 
surface  resemblance  to  this  story  in  an- 
other novel  of  the  month.  The  son  of 
the  head  of  a  Western  State  College 
goes  forth  to  learn  the  world,  has  many 
adventures,  intellectual    (we  are  told) 
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and  erotic  (we  perceive),  and  in  the  end 
returns  to  his  father's  college  as  a 
teacher.  But  there  the  resemblance 
ends.  John  Bogardus,  with  all  its  cru- 
dity and  dubiousness  of  detail,  is  a  book 
of  aspiration.  John's  return  to  the  rou- 
tine of  service  is  a  beginning,  an  accep- 
tance of  opportunity.  With  Stanford 
West  it  is  the  end,  the  visible  sign  of  his 
surrender.  There  is  a  far  more  striking 
resemblance  between  this  book  and  Mr. 
Dreiser's  The  Genius,  Like  the  alleged 
hero  of  that  dreary  chronicle,  Stanford 
West  is  a  paltry  figure  from  beginning 
to  end.  It  is  idle  for  his  author  to  try 
to  persuade  us  that  he  is  a  man  of  re- 
markable personality  and  achievement, 
**the  ablest  novelist  in  England,"  and 
what  not.  He  is  a  wretched  human 
insect,  the  slave  of  his  momentary  lusts, 
and  if  in  the  end  we  leave  him  pinned 
under  his  wife's  thumb,  we  can  only  feel 
that  it  is  the  best  place  for  him.  Whether 
or  not  (as  has  been  suggested)  Mr. 
Dreiser  had  his  tongue  in  his  cheek 
when  he  painted  his  latest  caricature  of 
manhood,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Wright 
takes  his  portrait  and  his  subject  seri- 
ously. The  idea  is  that  poor  Stanford 
West  cannot  fulfil  his  promise  because 
he  is  always  being  smothered  by  some 
woman  or  other.  For  example,  there  is 
the  mistress  of  his  college  days,  whom 
he  occasionally  beats  and  drags  about  by 
the  hair;  if  she  had  not  been  a  female, 
he  would  not  have  been  obsessed  by  her, 
and  he  would  have  taken  his  degree  at 
Harvard  a  year  earlier.  As  if  it  were 
not  bad  enough  to  have  to  keep  a  mis- 
tress, he  possesses,  at  the  same  time,  a 
fiancee  out  West,  and  is  presently  con- 
strained to  let  her  marry  him  and  sup- 
port him.  Even  then  women  will  not 
let  him  alone,  and  he  is  continually  be- 
ing hampered  by  the  necessities  they 
thrust  upon  him.  At  intervals,  when 
they  give  him  time,  he  does,  or  prepares 
to  do,  great  things:  "His  eyes  were  fiery 
and  confident.  When  he  talked,  his  lan- 
guage was  exuberant,  his  gestures 
spirited.  His  brain  overflowed  with  dis- 
coveries and  intuitions,  expectant  aspira- 
tions and  organised  energies."    But  they 


do  not  give  him  time  enough.  If  he 
leaves  his  wife,  there  is  always  some- 
body to  step  into  her  place.  Occasion- 
ally they  are  useful  to  him  for  the  mo- 
ment. There  is  Evelyn  Naesmith,  for 
instance:  "She  compensated  him  for  the 
absence  of  his  wife  and,  in  a  measure, 
furnished  him  with  a  justification  for 
having  deserted  his  legal  obligations. 
His  nature  was  such  that  he  required  a 
sexual  and  social  complement;  and  no 
woman  had  ever  gratified  his  material 
and  chemical  needs  with  such  intelligent 
understanding."  But  the  handy  Evelyn 
proves  faithless,  and  our  hero,  subduing 
"an  instinct  to  strangle  her"  sends  her 
out  of  his  life.  Alas,  the  conspiracy  of 
woman  against  him  has  by  this  time 
done  its  deadly  work.  That  "gigantic 
ethic  of  culture  running  to  ten  volumes, 
which  would  cover  every  branch  of  aspi- 
ration" is  given  up,  and  the  fellow 
knuckles  under  and  is  disposed  of, — not 
a  little  to  one  reader's  relief  and  satis- 
faction. 


"father  payne" 


Is  the  writing  person  as  general  an 
object  of  interest  as  he  thinks  himself? 
I  have  just  noticed  the  odd  fact  that  six 
of  the  eight  books  in  this  group  have  to 
do  with  him.  Twilight  concerns  two 
females  of  the  species.  The  Belfry,  At 
the  Door  of  the  Gate,  John  Bogardus, 
and  The  Man  of  Promise,  one  male 
apiece.  Father  Payne  introduces  a 
whole  flight  of  authors,  though  they  are 
but  authors  in  the  making.  For  that 
matter,  the  William  Baxter  of  Seven- 
teen is  a  poet  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  ability;  and  the  hero  of  The 
Accolade  is  at  least  an  artist  manque. 
Do  people  in  general  really  like  all  this 
pother  about  the  fellow  who  scribbles, 
or  is  he  simply  "wished"  on  them  ? 

The  publishers  of  Father  Payne  tip 
us  a  stage  wink  about  its  authorship,  and 
internal  evidence  of  style  and  matter 
point  pretty  clearly  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Ben- 
son, who  has  printed  several  books  un- 
der, as  it  were,  a  nominal  anonymity. 
No  writer  among  his  contemporaries  has 
his  limpid  flow  of  expression.    At  times 
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he  fairly  reaches  the  goal  pointed  to  in 
one  of  Father  Payne's  utterances:  "Try 
to  say  things  like  Newman  or  Ruskin— 
big,  beautiful,  profound,  delicate  things, 
with  an  almost  childlike  naivete.  That 
is  the  most  exquisite  kind  of  charm, 
when  you  find  that  half  a  dozen  of  the 
simplest  words  in  the  language  have  ex- 
pressed a  thought  which  holds  you 
spellbound  with  its  truth  and  loveli- 
ness." There  is  plenty  of  other  evidence 
— reflections  upon  fear  and  death  and 
immortality  and  pretty  much  all  of  Mr. 
Benson's  favourite  themes — allusions 
like  the  one  about  Melbourne  as  he  is 
portrayed  in  those  letters  of  Victoria 
which  Mr.  Benson  edited.  But  all  this 
is  a  matter  of  curiosity.  On  its  own 
merits  the  book  is  of  great  interest.  A 
novel  in  the  generally  accepted  sense  (if 
there  were  such  a  thing)  it  is  not. 
There  is  really  no  narrative.  An  unsuc- 
cessful schoolmaster,  well  past  middle 
age,  unexpectedly  inherits  a  country  es- 
tate of  some  value.  He  is  without  ties, 
a  man  keenly  interested  in  writing  as  a 
human  thing;  and  he  gathers  about  him 
a  group  of  young  men  to  whom  he  plays 
the  part  of  mentor  and  friend.  The 
book  is  made  up  largely  of  his  conversa- 
tions with  them.  It  is  talk  of  great 
charm  and  suggestiveness,  on  all  sorts  of 
themes  connected  with  the  craft  of  the 
writer,  and  the  craft  of  living.  By  way 
of  it,  the  personality  of  "Father"  Payne 
is  interpreted  with  much  skill  and  sym- 
pathy. He  is  a  tyrant  in  his  way,  but 
not  a  martinet;  and  he  never  loses  sight 
of  his  purpose  to  help  his  proteges  in 
bringing  out  the  best  that  is  in  them- 
selves, in  their  own  way.  But  the  whole 
enterprise  is  an  expression  of  his  own 
personality',  and  he  realises,  as  he  faces 
the  death  which  challenges  him  rather 
suddenly,  that  it  can  hardly  go  on  with- 
out him.  It  remains  an  experiment: 
there  is,  he  confesses,  no  self-sustaining 
"life"  in  it. 

The  quality  of  a  book  like  this  can 
be  far  better  suggested  by  quotation 
than  by  summary.  Here  is  a  mine  of 
suggestiveness,  and  a  clear  vein  of  that 
mild  inspiration  which  its  putative  au- 


thor has  always  at  his  command.  In-" 
deed,  one  might  describe  Father  Payne 
as  a  more  robust  A.  C.  Benson.  He  is 
full  of  brusque  Johnsonian  frankness,  as 
when  he  declares  that  the  novel  he  him- 
self is  indulging  himself  by  writing  is 
"a  vomit  of  all  the  novels  he  ever  has 
read."  And  his  criticism  is  based  always 
on  strong  common  sense:  "Art  oughtn't 
to  be  a  thing  sprinkled  on  life,  as  you 
shake  sugar  out  on  to  a  pudding — ^it  is 
just  a  power  of  disentangling  things." 
As  for  the  writing  person,  Father  Payne 
thinks  him  of  value  only  as  he  helps  dis- 
entangle things — there  is  nothing  rev- 
erend about  him,  unless  as  he  makes  his 
service  a  reverend  thing.  Short  shrift 
here  for  the  spineless  "temperamental" 
hero  who  may  be  found  squirming  his 
way  through  so  much  of  our  current 
fiction. 


"sbvbntben" 


I  have  more  than  once  expressed  the 
opinion  that  Mr.  Tarkington  is  a  better 
humourist  than  novelist.  The  Turmoil 
seemed  to  me,  and  still  seems  to  me,  a 
rather  pretentious  and  absurd  yam,  with 
little  integrity  of  action  or  characterisa- 
tion. In  the  Penrod  stories,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  produced  something  gen- 
uine. Not  since  the  Real  Diary  of  a 
Real  Boy  (which  has  been  too  soon  for- 
gotten) has  the  very  substance  of  Ameri- 
can boyhood  been  so  captured  and  held 
alive  between  covers.  Penrod  was  not 
a  real  boy,  he  was  something  better  than 
that — an  embodiment  of  boyhood.  We 
all  recognised  ourselves  in  him — ^that 
was  the  uproarious  part  of  it.  In  Seven- 
teen, the  interpreter  has  attempted  a 
more  difficult  feat,  for  which  there  have 
been  even  fewer  precedents.  A  boy- 
child  is  a  solid  and  comprehensible  thing 
compared  with  a  boy-man.  It  b  the 
season  between  the  codling  and  the  a|>- 
pie  which  is  the  most  difficult  for  every- 
body concerned.  For  a  day  which,  widi 
its  shoddy  "boy's  book,"  seems  bent  upon 
giving  youth  a  false  glamour  of  dignity 
and  heroism  in  its  own  eyes,  such  an  in- 
terpretation as  this  should  be  good  medi- 
cine.   The   tale   of   William   Baicter's 
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love  is  confessed  comedy.  It  has,  like 
the  Penrod  stories,  a  good  many  pas- 
sages of  pure  farce;  but  as  a  whole  it 


easily  merits  the  higher  classification,  as 
genuinely  comic,  and  not  merely  "a 
comic." 


LIVE  LONG  AND  BE  HAPPY 

BY  M.  P.  ALLISON 


H: 


Those  who  hold  the  passes  to  that  de- 
lectable region  where  people  live  long 
and  are  happy  in  bodily  health  and 
vigour  have  not  always  been  generous  in 
giving  the  freedom  of  its  roads  to  all 
and  sundry.  Until  within  fairly  recent 
years  their  conviction  has  been  deep  that 
a  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing 
and  that  therefore  it  was  much  better 
for  the  big,  ignorant  public  to  come  to 
them  when  it  was  ill,  do  as  it  was  told 
and  ask  no  questions.  Consequently,  the 
public,  like  the  big  child  that  it  is,  tried 
to  climb  over  back  fences  and  slip 
through  holes  in  the  hedge — anything 
to  get  into  that  closely  guarded  land  of 
health  and  happiness.  They  drank  pat- 
ent medicines  by  the  barrel,  they  took  to 
drugs  of  false  and  malevolent  spirit, 
with  cheerful  and  childlike  faith  they 
bestowed  vegetables  and  brown  paper 
and  such  innocent  articles  about  their 
persons,  they  declared  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  illness  and  that  a  physician 
is  a  meddlesome  and  useless  person. 
Those  who  are  entering  upon  middle 
age  can  remember  when  a  man  learned 
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in  medicine  won  only  disapproval  from 
his  fellow  physicians  if  he  ventured  to 
put  into  a  book  for  popular  reading 
some  of  that  knowledge  which  they  re- 
garded as  too  precious  and  too  recondite 
for  the  public  mind.  But  they  have  all, 
even  the  most  conservative,  grown  wiser, 
in  more  ways  than  one,  and  they  have 
come  to  see  quite  plainly  that  if  a  great, 
busy,  intelligent  public  is  to  be  restrained 
from  plunging  Into  physical  disasters 
without  number  it  must  have  all  the  in- 
formation about  its  ills  that  it  wants,  or 
can  be  taught  to  want.  It  is  interesting 
to  see  how,  as  more  and  more  vistas  have 
been  opened  in  medical  science,  these 
now  willing  breakers  of  the  loaf  gain 
confidence  in  their  audience  and  send 
forth  books  that  grow  ever  broader  and 
deeper  in  their  expositions  of  the  science 
of  health.  There  are  still  plenty  of  the 
simple  talks  on  health,  the  books  of  ad- 
vice that  go  little  below  the  surface  of 
physical  phenomena.  But  the  number 
is  increasing  every  year  of  those  that, 
like  most  of  the  volumes  reviewed  be- 
low, are  notably  successful  in  putting 
into  a  form  that  can  be  read  by  the  av- 
erage person  with  understanding  and 
profit  and  intellectual  enjoyment  the 
discoveries  and  developments  that  un- 
derlie the  whole  of  modern  medical 
science.  They  show  that  the  matter,  re- 
duced to  its  elements,  is,  after  all,  rather 
simple  and  that  the  passes  that  lead  to 
the  delectable  land  are  not  difficult. 

"the    new   PUBLIC    health" 

Dr.  Hill  has  had  much  to  do  with  the 
safeguarding,  in  various  ways,  of  the 
public  health  in  Minnesota  and  he 
writes  from  the  vantage  point  of  one 
who  not  only  knows  what  communities 
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and  individuals  ought  to  do  to  protect 
themselves  from  eruptions  and  inva- 
sions of  disease,  but  who  has  had  ample 
experience  in  endeavouring  to  induce 
and  compel  them  to  do  those  things. 
His  book  deals  with  the  whole  subject 
so  logically  and  so  simply  that  it  could 
hardly  fail  to  convince  and  convert  the 
most  hardened  offender  against  the  prin- 
ciples he  laj-s  down.  To  those  readers 
who  have  not  kept  abreast  of  the  prog- 
ress in  sanitation  during  recent  years  the 
basic  foundation  of  all  his  argument  will 
be  In  those  pages  wherein  he  shows  how 
revolutionary  that  progress  has  been, 
how  it  has  upset  all  the  former  beliefs 
about  protection  against  disease  and 
proved  that  ordinary  cleanliness  and 
sanitary  cleanliness  are  two  different 
matters  and  that  disease  can  breed  in  the 
most  spick  and  span  of  surroundings. 
Upsetting  to  former  ideas  also  is  the 
proof  the  new  public  health  principles 
bring  that  fine  physique  and  perfect 
health  cannot  protect  the  body  from  in- 
sidious invasion  of  disease  from  the  out- 
side. "The  chief  advance  of  recent 
years,"  he  says,  "is  that  which  recog- 
nises the  specificity  of  cause  and  effect, 
both  in  Hygiene  and  in  Sanitation;  and 
meets  each  separate  source  or  cause  of 
each  such  trouble  with  a  specific  measure 
to  prevent  it." 

It  is  the  particular  purpose  of  the 
new  public  health  to  direct  its  defensive 
and  aggressive  measures  against  these 
invisible  and  destructive  agents  of  dis- 
ease and  endeavour  to  eliminate  them. 
That  it  could  be  done,  he  is  quite  sure, 
if  every  community  could  be  awakened 
to  the  realisation  of  their  awful  cost  in 
money  and  in  life  and  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  they  can  be  got  rid  of. 
"Each  generation  of  Americans,"  he  de- 
clares, "pays  now  for  infectious  diseases 
ten  billion  dollars  at  the  least,  and  has 
the  diseases,  too!  Why  not,"  he  asks, 
"pay  one-tenth  this  sum  and  rid  our- 
selves of  all  of  them  forever?"  For 
that,  tlie  entire  elimination  of  all  infec- 
tious diseases,  is  the  goal  which  Dr.  Hill 
sets  before  American  communities  and 
in  his  book  he  tells  them  how  they  can 


reach  it  if  they  care  to  take  so  much 
trouble.  It  is  an  interesting  book,  brim- 
ful of  all  the  newest  knowledge  upon 
the  relations  of  the  individual  and  the 
community  to  each  other  upon  the  ques- 
tions of  hygiene  and  sanitation,  of  prac- 
tical advice  for  the  application  of  that 
knowledge  and  of  argument  and  facts 
to  shov/  how  unnecessary  is  the  suffering 
we  undergo  from  these  disease  plagues. 
It  is  a  book  that  ought  to  be  read  by 
everyone  who  is  charged  in  the  slightest 
degree  with  responsibility  for  the  pub- 
lic health,  by  everyone  who  is  intelli- 
gent enough  to  realise  the  responsibility 
of  the  individual  to  the  community  in 
such  matters.  In  particular,  it  ought 
to  be  taken  up  and  studied  by  all  the 
women's  clubs  from  end  to  end  of  the 
country. 

For  the  women,  especially  the 
mothers,  declares  Dr.  HiU,  are  chiefly 
responsible  for  the  continued  domina- 
tion of  the  human  race  by  infectious  dis- 
eases. Ninety-five  per  cent,  of  these 
diseases,  he  says,  are  nursed  at  home  by 
the  mothers  and  in  their  hands  rests  the 
responsibility  of  freeing  the  race  from 
their  curse. 
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Dr.  Hemenway*s  and  Dr.  Hill's 
books  supplement  each  other  as  admir- 
ably as  if  their  authors  had  written  with 
that  intention.  That  two  books,  each 
so  complete  in  its  own  purpose,  could 
both  treat  the  same  subject  and  scarcely 
repeat  each  other  shows  how  large  al- 
ready is  this  new  domain  of  learning 
which  Dr.  Hemenway  declares  to  be  "a 
new  profession  as  well  as  a  new  science." 
He  takes  a  larger,  more  comprehensive 
view  of  it  than  does  Dr.  Hill,  but  pays 
less  attention  to  its  practical  applica- 
tions. He  devotes  much  attention  to  the 
historical  development  of  the  idea  of 
making  community  health  a  public  re- 
sponsibility and  to  the  development  of 
the  forms  which  that  responsibility  has 
taken  in  recent  years.  He  traces  also 
the  evolution  of  the  new  sdence,  whose 
birth  he  dates  in  1898,  out  of  the  recent 
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discoveries  in  bacteriology  and  shows  it 
to  be  conditioned  by  the  principles  and 
developments  of  that  science.  He  re- 
counts the  history  and  explains  the 
methods  of  the  various  State  and  na- 
tional health  agencies,  discusses  the 
changes  that  are  due  to  the  advancement 
of  science  and  devotes  an  interesting 
chapter  to  comparison  of  medical  and 
sanitary  education.  He  contends  that  it 
is  a  mistake  to  think,  as  it  has  long  been 
the  custom  in  this  country,  that  any 
physician  makes  a  competent  health  offi- 
cer. He  declares  that  most  physicians 
are  not  fitted  for  sanitary  work,  for 
many  reasons,  and  that  "there  is  not  one 
practitioner  in  five  hundred  who  knows 
the  rudiments  of  modern  sanitation." 
Heretofore  the  best  education  for  health 
executives,  he  says,  has  been  given  in 
schools  of  engineering.  Dr.  Hemenway 
makes  a  strong  plea  for  the  education 
of  specialists  In  modern  sanitation  so 
that  the  supply  of  leaders  and  lieuten- 
ants will  equal  and  stimulate  what  he 
hopes  will  presently  be  the  public  de- 
mand for  them.  He  admits  the  present 
deplorable  state  of  apathy  and  ignorance 
as  to  what  this  new  science  can  do  for 
the  community,  but  he  thinks  that  a  bet- 
ter public  understanding  is  already  on 
the  way.  His  informed,  well-balanced 
survey  of  the  question  ought  to  help 
much  in  bringing  about  that  result. 

"who  is  insane?" 

A  man  so  full  of  years  as  Dr.  Stephen 
Smith — he  is  ninety-three  years  old  and 
has  won  medical  and  public  service  hon- 
ours commensurate  with  his  age — who 
can  write  a  book  about  a  repellant  sub- 
ject so  full  of  interest  and  wisdom  and 
genial  humanity  is  well  worth  attention. 
But  his  book  would  be  a  matter  of  con- 
sequence to  the  ordinary  reader,  even 
without  his  age  and  his  interesting  per- 
sonality, because  of  the  wise  and  simple 
way — the  way  that  is  the  outcome  of 
complete  familiarity  with  his  subject — 
in  which  he  takes  the  age-old  curse  from 
insanity,  shows  it  to  be  a  curable  disease, 
having  its  origin  in  conditions  that  fre- 
quently are  able  to  be  controlled  and 


rectified.  Starting  with  the  physiologi- 
cal truth  that  "in  the  constitution  of 
every  human  brain  there  are  conditions 
tending  powerfully  to  induce  mental 
states  known  as  insanity,"  he  goes  on  to 
show  how  certain  periods  of  human  life, 
certain  ways  of  living,  tend  to  develop 
those  conditions  and  so  produce  the 
state.  He  gives  wholesome  advice  for 
the  safeguarding  of  those  seasons  of  life 
when  insanity  is  most  likely  to  appear 
and  cautions  against  the  ways  of  living 
that  tend  to  produce  it.  He  believes  in 
work  and  in  intellectual  interests  not 
only  for  the  prevention  of  insanity  but 
also  for  its  cure  and  as  remedial  meas- 
ures for  the  treatment  of  the  feeble- 
minded and  the  criminal. 

All  of  us  expect  to  grow  old,  but 
few  expect  to  undergo  danger  of  in- 
sanity, and  so  Dr.  Smith's  chapter  on 
old  age  will  be  of  more  general  and  di- 
rect interest  than  any  other  part  of  his 
book.  When  he  is  asked  how  he  has 
preserved  his  own  mental  and  physical 
vigour  to  suv:h  extreme  old  age  he  re- 
plies, "I  have  always  kept  my  brain  and 
stomach  in  good  repair  and  very  busy." 
He  thinks  that  all  the  cases  of  men  and 
women  who  have  retained  health  and 
mental  capacity  to  greater  age  than  is , 
usual  teach  an  important  physiological 
truth,  namely:  "That  those  who  reach 
the  borderland  of  old  age  and  begin  to 
suffer  the  sadness  incident  to  the  de- 
pression of  the  vital  forces  should  strive 
to  keep  every  organ  of  the  body  attuned 
to  its  normal  functional  activity."  They 
show,  he  thinks,  that  if  life  is  kept  full 
of  congenial  interests,  the  mind  active 
and  the  bodily  organs  in  good  condition 
good  health  and  happiness  will  wait 
upon  length  of  days. 

"side-stepping  ill  health" 

There  is  no  thrill  quite  like  the  pleas- 
ant titillation  consequent  upon  finding 
one's  own  pet  unruly  organ  set  down  in 
a  book  for  just  what  it  is,  and  the  ex- 
planation of  why  it  is  unruly  can  be 
warranted  to  arrest  anybody's  atten- 
tion. Dr.  Bowers  can  rest  assured  that 
he  will  fascinate  full  many  a  reader  at 
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least  long  enough  to  scan  the  chapter 
that  IS  of  personal  interest.  Headaches 
and  screaming  nerves  and  loose  teeth  and 
that  little  demon,  a  cold,  and  bald  heads 
and  a  variety  of  other  things  are  dis- 
cussed in  eighteen  chapters  with  medical 
knowledge  that  is  up  to  the  minute,  tol- 
erant common  sense,  genial  humanity, 
humourous  turns  of  thought  and  phrase 
and  a  delightful  way  of  poking  fun  with 
an  entirely  serious  face  at  harmless  little 
health  fads.  All  science  has  in  it  much 
of  the  spell  of  romance  and  of  the  awe- 
someness  of  mystery  and  magic;  and  of 
both  the  developments  and  discoveries  of 
modern  medicine  have  their  full  share. 
The  reader  who  is  not  entirely  dull- 
minded  will  find  ample  measure  of  them 
in  these  explanations,  simply  and  enter- 
tainingly written,  of  the  causes  of  the 
bodily  conditions  in  which  originate 
many  of  the  common  ailments  and  the 
accounts,  equally  scientific  and  equally 
simple,  of  how  they  can  be  avoided. 
For  the  gospel  the  author  preaches — and 
could  there  be  a  more  altruistic  gospel 
preached  by  a  physician? — is  that  of 
keeping  oneself  well  by  means  of  knowl- 
edge and  care  and  common  sense. 

"why  be  fat?" 

Miss  Summerville,  known  to  theatre 
goers  all  over  the  country  as  a  pleasing 
and  successful  actress,  here  tells,  with 
notable  brevity  and  with  an  economy  in 
the  use  of  words  that  can  be  recom- 
mended to  many  authors,  how  she  re- 
duced her  own  weight  by  a  hundred 
pounds  in  one  year  and  at  the  same  time 
improved  her  health  and  her  enjoyment 
of  life.  She  did  it,  she  says,  by  means 
of  diet  and  exercise  and  by  being  patient 
and  persevering  and  always  very  firm 
with  herself.  Walking  she  thinks  the 
best  exercise,  but  anything  that  keeps 
one  active  and  in  the  open  air  and  can 
be  done  with  enthusiasm  will  be  bene- 
ficial. Concerning  some  of  her  dicta  it 
would  be  just  as  well  to  have  expert 
medical  opinion  before  following  her  ad- 
vice. But  her  menus  and  recipes  will 
be  found  useful  by  those  who  wish  to 
follow  her  method,  after  they  have  as- 


sured themselves  that  the  always-to-bc- 
considered  factor  of  individual  idiosyn- 
crasy is  not  opposed. 

"the  psychology  of  recreation" 

The  chapters  in  this  book  treat,  be- 
sides the  long  introduction  and  the  con- 
clusion, the  psychology  of  play,  laughter, 
profaniy,  alcohol  and  war.  The  array 
of  subjects  is  alluring  and  the  first  sight 
of  it  whets  the  curiosity  to  know  what 
the  author  has  to  say  of  such  a  sensa- 
tional alignment.  Grotesque  though  the 
collection  seems  at  first  sight.  Dr.  Pat- 
rick finds  all  its  members  to  be  rooted 
in  the  same  soil,  and  to  be,  also,  the 
products  of  man*s  unconscious  endeav- 
ours to  live  long  and  be  happy.  Going 
to  war  may  not  seem  the  most  likely 
means  of  securing  either  of  those  de- 
sirabilities. But  the  author  makes  it 
plain  that  to  a  whole  nation,  or  a  race, 
or  even  a  whole  civilisation,  the  baptism 
of  fire  may  appear,  under  certain  condi- 
tions, the  only  worth  while  gateway  to 
life  and  happiness.  The  chapter  on  war 
is  one  of  the  most  interesting  additions 
yet  made  to  the  literature  of  explanation 
that  has  grown  up  since  the  present  war 
broke  out.  For  it  goes  deeper  than  any 
of  the  others,  down  into  the  foundations 
of  modern  society,  and  finds  the  causes 
of  the  amazing  explosion  to  have  been 
neither  political  nor  economic  nor  racial, 
but  purely  psychologic,  the  inevitable 
product  of  the  high  tension  and  swift 
pace  of  modern  life  and  the  profound 
need  of  mankind  to  relapse  into  the 
primeval  after  living  for  a  time  at  so 
high  a  pitch.  The  principle  involved, 
that  of  "relief  from  tension  or  release 
from  some  form  of  restraint,"  is,  he  says, 
the  same  in  all  these  five  phases  of  relaxa- 
tion. It  will,  he  feels  sure,  be  useless  to 
combat  the  increase  of  alcoholism  with- 
out providing  something  to  take  the 
place,  or  lessening  the  need,  of  the  re- 
laxed nerve  tension  which  it  makes  pos- 
sible, just  as  it  will  be  useless,  also,  to 
carry  on  a  peace  propaganda  unless  a 
harmless  substitute  for  war  can  be 
found.  Dr.  Patrick,  who  is  professor 
of  philosophy  in  the  State  Unitversity 
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of  Iowa,  has  written  an  illuminating 
book  and  one  that  is  deeply  interesting, 
provocative  of  thought  and  full  of  sug- 
gestion. Those  for  whom  the  procession 
of  life  is  an  ever  entrancing  subject  can- 
not afford  to  miss  it. 

"man  an  adaptive  mechanism" 

A  long  and  thrilling  drama  is  that 
staged  by  Dr.  Crile,  a  drama  of  which 
each  one  of  us  can  feel  himself  the 
climax,  the  drama  of  man*s  incessant 
struggle  with  his  environment,  by  means 
of  which  he  has  gradually  fashioned 
himself  into  his  present  image.  The  au- 
thor throws  the  searchlight  of  science 
upon  the  successive  acts  of  that  age-long 
drama  and  in  its  revealing  rays  we  see, 
he  says  in  the  final  long  and  graphic 
sentence  of  his  book,  "in  the  complete 
life  cycle  of  the  individual  from  con- 
ception to  death,  clearly  here  and  dimly 
there,  the  mechanisms  by  means  of 
which  a  sensitive  being  immersed  in  hos- 
tile environment  effects  survival, — ^we 
see  man — an  adaptive  mechanism.*'  Dr. 
Crile  is  a  believer  in   the  mechanistic 


theory  of  life  and  whether  or  not  one 
accepts  that  somewhat  depressing  and 
always  unsatisfying  answer  to  man's 
great  question,  one  can  hardly  find  its 
concrete  basis  set  forth  in  such  four- 
square and  solid  fashion  as  here.  This 
volume,  however,  is  not  in  the  least  an 
argument  in  defense  of  a  theory,  but  an 
endeavour  to  show  that,  accepting  man 
as  a  mechanism  which  has  adapted  and 
is  constantly  adapting  itself  to  its  envir- 
onment, we  thereby  throw  much  light 
upon  the  phenomena  of  all  his  physio- 
logical processes,  both  normal  and  those 
that  have  been  considered  abnormal. 
The  work  is  the  result  of  many  years 
of  research  and  his  study,  he  says,  "seems 
to  have  shown  that  the  causation  and 
origin  of  most  pathologic  and  normal 
phenomena  differ  in  no  fundamental  re- 
spect." The  practical  application  to  life 
of  the  principles  of  mechanistic  adapta- 
tion which  he  sets  forth  will,  he  believes, 
have  beneficial  influence  upon  the  de- 
velopment of  preventive  medicine  and 
will  make  more  easy  to  realise  man's 
inextinguishable  desire  to  live  long  and 
be  happy. 
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The  air  is  heavy  with  its  liquid  tears. 

And  Nature,  blurred  in  all  her  outlines,  weeps; 

The  humid  mist  insidiously  creeps 
Till  circumscribed  and  small  my  world  appears. 

So,  oft  our  love  is  big  with  grief,  and  wears 
A  shrouding  garment,  and  the  unseen  deeps 
Our  vision  hem;  the  heart  its  sorrow  reaps. 

Its  love  crushed  down,  gone  every  thought  that  cheers. 

O  boundless  universe  beyond  our  ken! 

O  love  undying  barred  within  the  heart. 

What  may  appease  its  cravings,  ease  its  smart, 
Or  break  the  barriers  which  this  earth-love  pen  ? 
Repressed  or  parted  here  our  love  may  be, 
Yet  will  it  upward  soar  continually. 
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AN  INCIDIENT  IN  THE  LIFE  OF 
CARMEN  SYLVA 


BY  FLORENCE  BOYLSTON  PELO 


The  life  that  is  dominated  by  action 
and  that  acknowledges  incessant  toil  and 
endeavour  as  its  supreme  aim  and  ob- 
ject is  the  one  which  in  all  ages  and 
climes  is  considered  the  most  worthy. 
The  life  of  the  Crowned  Poetess,  the 
late  Carmen  Sylva,  literally  overflowed 
with  activity  and  as  a  result  her  achieve- 
ment was  an  enormous  quantity  of 
work.  She  was  one  of  the  most  gifted 
of  the  royal  women  of  Europe,— a  pian- 
ist and  organist,  a  painter  and  tUumin- 
tor,  a  writer  of  distinction.  She  wrote 
with  equal  facility  In  German,  French, 
English,  and  Roumanian,  and  her 
poems,  stories,  essays,  and  novels  have 
been  translated  into  all  the  European 
languages  and  into  Armenian.  She  was 
beloved  because  of  her  good  works, 
which  were  as  varied  as  they  were  ex- 
tensive. 

The  sentiment  which  dominated  the 
life  of  Carmen  Sylva  was  that  of  ma- 
ternal love,  and  after  the  death  of  her 
only  child,  she  adopted  her  people,  and 
was  loved  by   them  in   return,  as  the 


most  tender  and  devoted  of  mothers. 
Under  a  poetic  form  the  Queen  told  the 
storj-  of  her  life,  and  in  her  poetry  she 
expressed  the  best  of  her  heart  and  soul. 
She  wrote,  not  because  of  vanity  or  am- 
bition, nor  to  relate  her  own  suffering, 
but  rather  to  tell  0/  suffering,— that 
general  affliction  which  Anatole  France 
tells  us  is  the  very  corner  stone  of  life. 
Of  her  poems  she  says,  "Les  enfants  de 
mon  imagination  sont  rarement  gais," 
and  yet  they  offer  the  strange  example 
of  a  sad  poet  who  inspires  confidence 
and  faith  and  a  fresh  and  inspiring  op- 
timism. Carmen  Sylva  may  not  be  re- 
garded as  the  poetic  idol  of  the  intel- 
lectual elite,  but  there  is  no  mistaking 
her  point  of  view.  Her  poems  are  per- 
vaded by  sanity  and  simplicity  and  they 
express  the  deepest  personal  thought  and 
feeling.  In  thinking  of  this  gifted  wo- 
man 39  a  poet  one  forgets  the  royal 
crown  and  sees  her  as  the  friend  and 
consoler  of  the  unhappy  and  afllicted. 
Not  all  poets  are  human ;  Carmen  Sylva 
was  human. 
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In  a  character  so  full  of  lovableness 
and  sweetness  as  that  of  the  Dowager 
Queen  of  Roumania,  there  would  nat- 
urally be  also  an  abounding  sympathy 
and  comprehension.  The  following  epi- 
sode testifies  to  the  possession  of  these 
qualities,  together  wnth  a  marked  un- 
derstanding and  appreciation  of  the  fel- 
low-craftsman, and  of  the  difficulties 
which  beset  the  path  of  all  writers. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  Arthur  Upson,  the 
gifted  poet  whose  untimely  death  so 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  who  treasure 
fine  poetry,  issued  his  first  volume  of 
slender  verse.  With  the  ambition  and 
temerity  of  youth  he  sent  a  copy  of  his 
work  to  this  gracious  lady,  whose  no- 
bility of  soul  as  well  as  of  worldly  sta- 
tion had  fired  his  youthful  imagination. 
With  that  kindness  of  heart  for  which 
she  was  distinguished  Carmen  Sylva 
wrote  to  the  poet  and  thanked  him  for 
his  book.  She  did  more  than  that.  She 
set  down  in  her  letter  words  of  encour- 
agement and  appreciation  of  which  at 
that  moment  he  stood  in  great  need. 
She  even  went  so  far  as  to  advise  him 
to  write  more  poems, — to  publish  an- 
other volume  of  verse. 

Emboldened  by  her  friendliness  the 
poet  replied  that  he  would  do  so  if  she 


would  write  an  introduction  for  it.  She 
did  so,  and  it  was  written  upon  her 
royal  note  paper,  and  signed  "Carmen 
Sylva,  Elizabeth,  Queen  of  Roumania." 
And  this  is  what  she  wrote  as  the  fore- 
word of  a  book  of  poems  that  was  to 
be  called  Westwind  Songs: 

The  Westwind  flew  into  my  chamber. 
On  his  wing  he  bore  sweet-scented  rose- 
leaves,  in  his  Breath  the  Song  of  never- 
ending  Grief,  of  never-ceasing  Life;  and 
in  his  Hand  the  Harp  which  every  Min- 
strel touches,  and  to  which  each  Bard  doth 
add  a  Chord,  a  Tune,  a  Sound  of  great 
Eternity  to  send   into  Eternity  again. 

The  Westwind  said:  Come,  sing  with  mc, 
for  thou  hast  wept!  Come,  sing  with  mc 
and  touch  my  Harp;  for  here  I  bring  a 
Brothersoul  to  thee,  with  all  the  Song  in  it 
as  Chidder's  Song  returning  when  Centuries 
revolved  and  Centuries  came  back  to  sing 
the  same  unwavering  Song  in  India  as  in 
Hiawatha's  Home — the  Song  of  human 
Tears. 

It  is  so  old  that  e'en  the  Westwind  can't 
remember  how  oft  did  Chidder  wend  his 
way  to  Earth  in  all  the  thousand  times 
five  hundred  Years  that  he  returneth  but 
to  find  the  same — the  burning  Hearts,  the 
bloodhot    Tears,    the    Thoughts    one    Bard 
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leaves  to  the  other  Bards  when  Worlds  have 
gone  and  other  Tongues  are  spoken — ^when 
in  other  Tongues  the  Westwind's  Song  must 
sweep  o'er  Oceans  and  o'er  Continents,  and 
say  -whate'er  is  understood  by  all  the  Peo- 
ple  and  by  their  Children's   Children. 

It  must  sing  that  Death  and  Life  are 
One,  that  Souls  are  One,  and  that  it  is 
eternal  Bliss  to  wander  in  Mary  Arden's 
Garden  where  the  Virgin  was  not  yet  told 
that  she  must  be  the  Mother  to  worldwide 
Genius — then  to  shut  yourself  into  a  World 
of  Books  and  Books  and  Books.  You  open 
these  with  throbbing  Heart  and  trembling 
Fingers,  but  to  find  in  them  the  Thought 
that  filled  your  Brain,  the  Echo  of  the 
Questions  we  have  asked,  the  Sob  of  Pain, 
that  we  have  sobbed  in  Nights,  dark,  stormy 
Silence. 


From  Hiawatha's  Tent  to  Shakespeare's 
Tavern  the  Westwind  blows  and  scatters 
Roseleaves  into  my  silent  Mountain-home, 
Karpathian's  wild  Recesses,  there  to  sing 
the  Song  eternal,  Bard  to  Bard  and  Soul  to 
Soul ;  whilst  from  beyond  the  Tombs,  beyond 
the  Stars,  the  Answer  waveth  back  in  rip- 
pling Eddies  in  the  iSolian  Harp  of  Cen- 
turies, in  ether  Oceans  of  the  living  Dead. 

Carmen  Sylva, 
Elizabeth,   Queen  of  Roumania. 
Sinaia,    August   13,    1901. 

The  photographs  represent  the  first 
and  last  pages  of  the  orfginal  autograph 
manuscript  that  the  Queen  sent  to  Ar- 
thur Upson,  and  they  are  here  repro- 
duced for  the  first  time. 


WHAT  THE  DAY'S  WORK  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY  ALICE  AMES  WINTER 


There  is  one  curious  tingling  sensation 
that  a  man  can  never  know — the  sensa- 
tion of  hearing  himself  discussed  as  a 
complicated,  perennially  baffling  sub- 
human animal.  Whether  one  goes  back 
to  the  ancients :  "when  a  woman  is  born 
it  is  a  deficit  of  nature,  and  contrary  to 
her  intentions,  as  is  the  case  when  a  per- 
son is  born  blind  or  lame,  or  with  any 
natural  defect,  and  as  we  frequently  see 
in  fruit  trees  that  never  ripen.  In  like 
manner  a  woman  may  be  called  a  for- 
tuitous animal  and  produced  by  acci- 
dent;" or  lingers  over  that  Church 
Council  of  the  sixth  century  when  fifty- 
nine  bishops  discussed  whether  a  woman 
had  a  soul  and  could  properly  be  desig- 
nated Homo:  or  sees  oneself  caged  and 
labelled  exhibit  three  or  twenty  then  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly,  the  effect  is  all 
one,  as  if  one's  spiritual  car  suddenly 
struck  off  from  smooth  asphalt  onto  the 
roughest  cobble  stones.  From  Andro- 
mache and  Antigone  down,  we've  all 
met  it,  apologised  a  bit,  and  then  gone 
on,  loving,  aspiring,  bearing  burdens, 
curious  as  to  the  meaning  of  things,  al- 


most as  if  we  had  undisputed  possession 
of  brains  and  souls.  Nowadays,  we  are 
sometimes  inclined  to  be  vociferous 
about  it. 

I  think  the  realisation  that  we  women 
do  not  need  to  pause  for  that  apology 
before  we  move  into  the  real  affairs  of 
life,  together  with  the  consciousness  of 
the  sisterhood  of  woman,  has  affected  us 
of  this  generation  much  as  the  doctrines 
of  human  freedom  and  the  brotherhood 
of  man  stirred  the  acknowledged  Homo 
Sapiens  of  Voltaire's  time.  Women  arc 
becoming  to  other  women  a  passion  and 
a  satisfaction.  The  traditional  catty  at- 
titude of  one  to  another  is  at  least  slinlE- 
ing  in  corners  ashamed  of  itself  and  feel- 
ing itself  hopelesssly  old  fashioned 

The  joy  of  the  Day's  Work  to  me  is 
to  be  in  the  midst  of  that  dawning  and 
moving  consciousness,  to  touch  hands 
and  look  into  the  eyes  of  every  kind  of 
other  woman.  The  Woman's  Club 
movement  has  lured  me  because  it  is  so 
wonderful  an  expression  of  the  new 
feminine  democracy  (and  women  even 
more  than  men  need  to  get  rid  of  the 
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sense  of  separateness  and  small  clan  dis- 
tinctions), because  it  includes  women  of 
everj'  type,  city  women  and  country  wo- 
men, women  of  weath  and  women  who 
are  doing  their  own  work  or  other  peo- 
ple's work,  college  women,  and  women 
who  in  middle  life  are  struggling  to  get 
the  things  they  missed  in  their  girlhood, 
and  because  the  backbone  of  its  strength 
is  the  every  day,  faithful  maternal  type 
of  women  who  looms  big  in  the  mass 
rather  than  in  the  individual. 

Club  life  means  to  the  two  million 
women  who  are  in  it  three  things.  It 
means  this  new  sense  of  their  own  soli- 
darity and  potential  effectiveness;  it 
means  that  champagne-like  effervescence 
of  the  inner  life  that  comes  from  com- 
panionship based  on  an  intellectual  give 
and  take;  it  means  the  gathering  to- 
gether of  women's  energies  into  a  stream 
that  sweeps  into  the  civic,  educational 
and  moral  affairs  of  the  big  world.  It 
begins  in  college.  The  new  slogans 
spell  it,  freedom,  self-government,  social 
service,  even  the  rabid  discussions,  with 
all  the  fervour  of  immaturity,  of  indi- 
vidual responsibility,  of  injustice,  of 
class  and  money  powers,  of  socialism,  all 
the  waves  of  thought  that  never  leapt 
the  walls  of  the  older  conventional  edu- 
cation for  young  women. 

I  think  the  club  has  appealed  to  me 
as  an  expression  of  this  new  life  of  wo- 
men because  it  is  the  advocate  of  no 
ism  and  of  no  one  purpose.  Rather  it 
correlates  all  the  activities,  just  as  it 
holds  in  a  common  bond  the  radical  and 
the  conservative — those  who  push  for- 
ward too  recklessly  and  those  who  lag 
in  doubt  or  sloth.  But  it  is  interesting 
to  see  how  the  old  fashioned  study  club, 
the  "self-culture  club,"  slips  inevitably 
into  a  working  body.  Not  long  after  its 
members  begin  to  think  together,  they 
are  moved  to  act  together. 

True  there  are  moments  that  give  one 
pause,  as  when  a  little  woman  writes  a 
request  for  "an  Outline  of  the  Theology 
of  the  Bible,"  on  which  she  has  to  pre- 
pare a  paper,  or  when  one  learns  of  the 
club  whose  afternoon  programme  in- 
cludes The  Sacred  Books  of  the  East, 


How  to  Know  the  Wild  Flowers,  and 
The  Care  of  Hardwood  Floors.     But 
these  are  as  nothing  to  the  exultation 
and  exaltation  that  come  as  in  town  and 
country  one  finds  and  is  privileged  to 
help  these  women  who  are  fighting  for  a 
kind  of  glorified  home,  a  home  that  shall 
include  not  only  their  own  children,  but 
every  other  woman's  children,  not  only 
their   own    four  walls,    but   cities   and 
States  full  of  homes:  the  housekeeper's 
struggle   for  clean  streets  to  walk  on, 
clean   air  to   breathe,  clean  water  and 
milk  to  drink,  clean  food  to  eat,  clean 
books  to  read,  clean  plays  and  movies  to 
see,  clean  moral  atmosphere  for  boys  and 
girls  to  grow  in.     In  every  big  city  and 
little  one,  in  every  village  and  in  the 
group  of  country  women  who  drive  the 
wagon  to  their  meeting,  it  is  going  on. 
Through   the  club  these  women   learn 
that  their  problem  and  their  efforts  are 
not  solitary  but  part  of  an  inspiring  na- 
tion-wide,   upward    surge.      Oklahoma 
writes  to  Maine  for  new  ideas,  and  New 
Jersey  to  California,  a  kind  of  spiritual 
"Come  over  into  Macedonia,  and  help 
us."    I  go  to  a  very  small  town  to  meet 
a    handful   of   workworn    women   who 
have   decided   to  study   Browning — but 
no  sooner  do  they  get  together  than  they 
open   a   rest   room  where  the  farmers' 
wives  coming  in  to  shop  can  leave  their 
babies  or  come  back   to  eat  lunch   in 
warmth  and  comfort,  or  they  start  a 
country  pageant  to  occupy  the  energies 
of  their  young  people   and   lure  them 
away  from  the  bold  ugly  vices  of  little 
places.     They  can  do  it  because  there 
are  twenty  of  them.    And,  on  the  other 
side,  is  the  group  who  cry,  "While  you 
are  talking  of  all  this  work,  do  not  for- 
get that  some  of  us  are  starving  for 
beauty."     She  who  can   help   to  show 
them  how  to  find  or  do  is  a  happy  wo- 
man.     Often,    with    wisdom    bom    of 
facing  life  simply,  they  sho  when     My 
hat  is  off  to  the  ordinary  woman  bearing 
ordinary  burdens,  without  self-conscious- 
ness, and  yet  with  the  light  of  purpose 
on  her  face.    There  is  one  in  particular 
who  always  rises  in  my  mental  vision 
as  a  type  of  what  it  all  means.    Tall, 
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almost  gaunt,  coming  from  a  small 
town,  the  mother  of  boys  and  girls  who 
have  been  put  through  the  State  Uni- 
versitys  she  looks  always  as  if  she  had 
just  taken  the  bread  out  of  the  oven  and 
put  the  pies  in  a  row  to  cool.  But  the 
eyes  are  deep  set  and  glownng  and  the 
services  that  began  in  neighbourliness 
have  extended  beyond  the  town  to  cover 
the  State.  Shrewd  good  sense,  integrity, 
public  spirit  characterise  every  judg- 
ment. And  the  Woman's  Club  has  been 
the  force  that  pushed  her  on  and  out. 
The  more  I  see  of  them  the  deeper 
grows  my  love  and  reverence.  This  is 
what  the  Day's  Work  has  meant  to  me. 

Together  with  the  development  of  the 
Woman's  Club,  which  seems  to  set  wo- 
men apart,  there  has  grown  an  opposite 
development.  There  is  an  eagerness  of 
welcome,  almost  startling  at  times,  on 
the  part  of  men  who,  too,  are  labouring 
for  that  cleanliness  that  approaches  God- 
liness. Every  woman  who  is  in  work 
knows  those  stereotyped  beginnings, 
"We  want  you  women  to  come  down 
and  help  us," — or  "Here's  something 
for  the  Woman's  Club  to  do" — that 
herald  a  beckoning  summons.  It  is  any- 
thing but  sex  antagonism.  Sex  differ- 
ence becomes  a  bond  and  not  a  barrier, 
as  men  add  the  crown  of  good  comrade- 
ship to  the  miracle  of  love,  in  a  chivalry 
before  which  the  scraping  adulation  of 
the  Middle  Ages  is  as  tinsel — a  chivalry 
which  helps  woman  to  give  play  to  all 
that  is  best  in  her.  The  right  hand  and 
the  left  hand  each  lets  the  other  know 
what  it  can  do,  and  both  combine  to  do 
it.  This  the  day's  work  has  meant  to 
many  of  us. 

The  Nineteenth  Century  seemed  to  be 
dominated  by  a  kind  of  obsession  of 
youth — literature  for  the  young  person, 
morals  for  the  young  person,  society  for 
the  young  person.  "So  they  were  mar- 
ried and  lived  happily  ever  after"  was 
the  orthodox  ending.  Ring  down  the 
curtain,  slam  the  book  shut.  The  Club 
movement  has  ended  this  for  women. 
She  has  learned — as  men  knew  on  their 
own  part  long  ago,  as  novel  and  play  are 
learning — that  "So  they  were  married" 


is  only  the  beginninng,  that  the  Creator 
is  not  so  poor  an  author  that  He  puts 
all  the  interest  into  the  first  chapter  and 
lets  the  life  story  peter  out  through  the 
last  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  stepping 
into  years  of  discretion  means  ringing 
up  the  curtain  on  the  real  heart  and  soul 
interest.  It  is  no  small  thing  to  put 
fervour,  and  new  sense  of  being  fully 
alive  into  the  hearts  of  everyday  women 
of  middle  age.  This  is  the  meaning  of 
club-day  work.  When  a  number  of  us 
who  were  delegates  to  a  council  meeting 
at  Portland  found  ourselves  in  a  special 
car  named  the  "Wyandotte,"  the  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  the  railroad  that 
we  were  a  lot  of  old  hens  caused  unbe- 
coming hilarity  instead  of  becoming 
shamed.  We  formed  at  once  "The 
Honourable  Order  of  Wyandottcs" 
with  the  motto  "Cackles  that  count" — 
"Two  eggs  with  but  a  single  yolk,  two 
whites  that  beat  as  one"— one  of  them 
wrote  to  me  afterward.  But  a  group  of 
middle-aged  women  off  together  on  a 
lark,  effervescent  as  school  girls,  full  of 
jokes  and  laughter,  and  yet  with  a  sub- 
stratum of  earnestness  of  purpose,  of 
tender  kindliness  born  of  the  experiences 
of  wifehood  or  motherhood  as  well  as 
public  work,  this  is  surely  a  new  thing 
in  the  world.  Shades  of  Pericles  and 
Cotton  Mather! 

The  sharing  in  all  this  kind  of  thing 
can  hardly  be  called  by  so  grandiloquent 
a  name  as  a  career.  That  is  the  delight 
of  it.  It  flows  around  and  through  the 
ordinary  woman-life.  To  change  the 
metaphor,  it  puts  plums  in  our  cake.  It 
links  all  of  us  small  people  with  some- 
thing inspiringly  bigger  than  ourselves. 
And,  after  all,  what  the  day's  work 
really  means  is  this  sense  of  playing  the 
game — some  game — ^with  zest.  One 
wants  to  feel  that  one  is  stretching  one's 
spirit  as  a  healthy  body  stretches  its 
muscles.  Most  of  all,  one  must  fight 
toward  the  future  and  not  against  it, 
putting  in  one's  best  licks  for  the  thing 
that  seems  good  and  effective,  but  all  the 
time  with  a  profound  consciousness  that 
honest,  open  minded  effort  is  all  that  is 
required  of  one.    What  the  result  will 
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be,  whether  this  particular  aim  shall 
succeed  or  fail,  is  on  the  knees  of  the 
gods,  and  need  not  greatly  trouble  us 


who  labour.  So  to  keep  hard  at  it,  with 
joy  and  without  worry,  is  what  the  day's 
work  means  to  me. 


THE  BOOK  BEHIND  THE  BARS 

BY  GRACE  ISABEL  COLBRON 


"A  BOOK  should  help  us  either  to  enjoy 
life  or  to  endure  it,"  says  Samuel  John- 
son. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  study  the 
desire  and  the  choice — in  the  matter  of 
books— of  men  and  women  at  a  period 
of  their  existence  when  endurance  of 
life  only  is  possible.  For  as  a  rule  the 
law  does  not  plan  to  make  life  particu- 
larly enjoyable  to  those  who  fall  under 
its  ban.  What  do  men  and  women  read 
in  prison  ?  What  sort  of  book  and  what 
sort  of  writer  makes  the  strongest  appeal 
to  those  whom  society  sequestrates?  to 
those  who  have  more  leisure  than  lib- 
erty? The  possibilities  of  this  question 
prompted  an  investigation  in  typical 
penal  institutions  of  New  York  State, 
the  result  of  which,  here  given,  would 
doubtless  hold  good  for  prisons  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Some  va- 
riations there  may  be  in  States  where 
prison  life  is  not  the  shut-in  existence  it 
is  still  in  New  York  State,  but  apart 
from  that  there  cannot  be  much  differ- 
ence. 

Certain  differentiations  of  taste  and 
purpose  in  reading  are  conditioned  by 
the  differing  type  of  prison.  Life-tim- 
ers or  prisoners  sentenced  for  a  term  of 
years  would  look  on  books,  as  indeed 
they  would  look  on  life  in  general,  with 
a  different  mental  attitude  from  that  of 
the  men  and  women  in  county  jails,  peni- 
tentiar}',  or  workhouse  where  they  are 
serving  short  terms  only  or  even  merely 
awaiting  sentence.  There  is  one  point 
of  difference  that  is  important.  This  is 
that  we  do  not  find  in  the  penitentiary 
or  the  workhouse  or  the  county  jail, 
men  or  women  of  the  same  grade  of  edu- 
cation and  intelligence  that  we  can  find 
in  the  long-term  prisons.     The  reason 


is  simple.  Men  of  influence  means  or 
friends  do  not  await  sentence  in  jail, 
they  are  out  on  bail.  And  they  are  not 
numbered  as  often  among  those  who 
commit  the  lighter  offences,  hardly  to  be 
called  crimes,  which  are  generally  the 
result  of  ignorance  or  inefficiency.  But 
neither  means  influence  nor  friends  can 
always  help  a  man  from  evading  the 
spoken  sentence  of  punishment  for  a 
heavier  crime.  So  that  it  is  in  our  State 
prisons  that  we  find  a  number  of  men, 
and  some  few  women,  of  education  and 
a  definite  knowledge  and  love  for  books 
and  reading.  They  are  not  the  majority 
of  course,  they  are  even  a  small  minority. 
But  they  do  influence  the  library  lists 
and  their  advice  often  influences  the 
choice  of  reading  in  those  of  lesser  edu- 
cation. The  result  of  this  is  that  we  do 
find  more  purposeful  reading  in  the 
State  prisons,  more  non-fiction  reading, 
and  more  deliberate  choice  in  reading  of 
fiction  than  we  find  in  county  jails,  peni- 
tentiary or  kindred  institutions.  There 
is  a  greater  understanding  of  the  fact 
that  a  book  can  help  us  enjoy  life  as  well 
as  merely  endure  it. 

But  there  is  one  great  bond  of  inter- 
est between  the  two  sorts  of  prisons. 
One  strong  literary  preference  they 
have  in  common — and  that  is  an  out- 
spoken liking  for  Jack  London.  There 
seems  to  be  no  other  modern  writer  who 
can  dispute  the  palm  of  prison  popu- 
larity with  Jack  London.  Conan  Doyle 
(with  Sherlock  Holmes)  runs  him  a 
close  second  in  the  men's  ward  of  the 
short-term  institutions,  and  in  the  State 
prisons,  Balzac  and — Ouida  (a  delight- 
ful combination!)  are  strong  favourites. 
The  Western  tales  of  other  writers  are 
liked,  the  animal  stories  of  still  others. 
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and,  in  a  lesser  degree  than  either  of 
these,  the  sea  stories  of  others.  But 
when  it  is  Jack  London^s  work,  Western 
tales,  animal  stories  or  sea  tales,  are  all 
alike  popular — anything  as  long  as  it  is 
Jack  London.  His  books  are  called  for 
again  and  again  until  one  copy  after  an- 
other is  worn  out  with  reading.  Even 
in  the  women's  ward  his  popularity  is 
marked. 

The  psychology  of  this  is  interesting. 
Jack  London  is  the  poet  of  the  great 
open  spaces — he  brings  the  ozone  of  far 
horizons  and  wide  skies  to  those  who 
stare  at  grey  walls  and  iron  bars  day 
after  day.  And  yet  other  writers  do 
this — other  writers  like  Rex  Beach,  for 
instance,  or  John  Fox,  Jr.,  with  his 
charming  mountain  stories,  both  of 
whom  are  strong  favourites  in  all  pris- 
ons. It  is  not  this  alone  that  makes  Jack 
London  so  popular.  It  must  be  that 
there  is  something  in  his  outlook  on  life 
that  appeals  to  the  man  who  has  taken  a 
chance — and  lost. 

Kipling,  whom  admirers  of  Jack  Lon- 
don outside  the  prison  walls  usually  like 
as  well  as  they  do  the  American  writer, 
is  comparatively  little  read  in  the  prisons. 
His  Jungle  Books  are  liked,  but  the 
other  volumes  stand  idle  on  the  shelves. 
"Our  men  here  are  patriotic  Americans," 
said  the  prisoner-librarian  of  one  big, 
short-term  institution,  "Jack  London 
comes  nearer  home  to  them.  So  many 
of  them  have  led  lives  such  as  he  de- 
scribes." Another  writer  favoured  of 
Jack  London  admirers  in  the  outer 
world,  Joseph  Conrad,  is  little  known 
and  less  read  behind  the  bars. 

In  all  sorts  of  prisons  fiction  is  in 
greatest  demand.  But  in  the  long-term 
institutions  there  is  a  more  definite  choice 
of  instructive  non-fiction  works.  There 
IS,  for  instance,  an  interest  just  now  in 
books  about  the  South  and  Central 
American  countries,  a  desire  for  infor- 
mation as  to  life  and  business  conditions 
in  our  Southern  Hemisphere.  Many 
men  from  commercial  positions,  who 
feel  that  they  must  take  up  life  anew  in 
some  far-away  place  where  social  dis- 
grace can  be  more  easily  lived  down,  are 


turning  southward  now  in  their 
thoughts.  The  same  desire  for  a  new 
existence  among  men  of  lesser  education 
and  narrower  outlook  shows  itself  in  a 
call  for  books  on  farming  and  poultry 
raising.  The  Back-to-the-Land  move- 
ment seems  to  appeal  strongly  to  the 
man  or  boy  who  has  gone  under  in  the 
vortex  of  city  life. 

In  short-term  prisons  the  greatest  call 
for  non-fiction  works  is  for  books  on 
electricity  and  mechanics.  In  both  sorts 
of  prisons  fiction  seems  to  be  read  largely 
to  entertain,  not  from  any  purpose  of 
instruction  or  a  better  understanding  of 
life.  Everywhere  stories  of  Western 
life,  of  exploration,  hunting,  and  adven- 
ture are  eagerly  sought,  in  narrative  of 
actual  happenings  or  in  works  of  fiction. 
The  women  seem  to  like  intimate  biog- 
raphy of  historical  personages  as  much 
as  they  do  imaginary  love  stories,  the 
sort  of  fiction  they  most  call  for. 

To  come  back  to  our  State  prisons,, 
the  following,  quoted  from  a  letter  writ- 
ten by  the  Chaplain  of  a  big  up-State  in- 
stitution, is  interesting: 

I  find  no  difference  in  literary  desire  be- 
tween first  and  third  termers — unless  the  lat* 
ter  read  more  and  better  literature  if  any- 
thing. Victor  Hugo  is  first  in  demand,  Bal- 
zac, Dumas,  and  Dickens  about  even.  Mod- 
ern writers,  of  course,  are  clamoured  for. 
Brand  Whitlock,  Chambers,  London,  Mc- 
Cutcheon,  Oppenheim,  Jules  Verne,  Wistcr, 
Doyle,  Connor,  are  all  wanted.  Familiar 
as  I  am  with  good  reading  and  with  the 
habits  of  the  public  along  literary  lines,  I 
know  that  our  men  as  a  whole  read  much 
more,  and  as  good  if  not  better  books  than 
the  outside  male  population.  We  have  the 
best  collection  of  Yiddish  literature  of  any 
prison  iiT  the  country,  thanks  to  Mr.  Jacob 
Schiff. 

The  last  sentence  of  the  Chaplain's  let- 
ter points;  to  a  rather  interesting  de- 
velopment in  our  State  institutions  fed 
from  New  York  City,  a  growing  de- 
mand for  Jewish  literature.  The  other 
prisons  find  themselves  unable  to  supply 
the  demand  among  the  inmates  for 
works  of  this  kind. 
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The  Chaplain  of  another  big  institu- 
tion (the  library  is  always  under  the  su- 
pervision of  the  Chaplain)  writes  that 
we  must  remember  that  in  most  prisons 
only  thirty  per  cent,  of  the  inmates  are 
normal  mentally.  The  others  are  either 
insane  or  on  the  verge  of  insanity,  or 
defective,  under-normal,  in  mind.  For 
this  reason  he  states  that  a  number  of 
the  inmates  in  his  institution  read  boys' 
books.  Of  those  who  are  normal  the 
greatest  demand,  in  works  of  fiction, 
seems  to  be  for  books  by  London,  Beach, 
Oppenheim,  Harold  Bell  Wright,  Stew- 
art Edward  White,  and  John  Fox,  Jr. 
O.  Henry  is  read  by  a  few  and  Steven- 
son, at  least  with  Kidnapped  and  Trees- 
ure  Island,  is  also  in  demand.  In  our 
best  known  State  prison  (best  known  at 
least  to  dwellers  in  New  York  City), 
Balzac  and  Ouida  are  strong  favourites 
— second  to  Jack  London,  of  course. 

"Every  man  who  comes  here — with 
very  few  exceptions,  reads  Les  Miser- 
ables,  of  course,"  says  the  Chaplain. 
"Those  who  do  not  call  for  it  have  al- 
ready read  it  outside  of  prison."  There 
is  not  so  much  call  for  other  books  by 
Victor  Hugo  and  Dickens  seems  to  in- 
terest only  in  Oliver  Twist,  Leblanc 
seems  to  interest  more  with  his  detective 
stories  than  does  Conan  Doyle  although, 
to  quote  our  kindly  Chaplain  again,  "de- 
tective and  crime  stories  seem  like  'phony 
stuff'  to  us  here.  Our  men  know  too 
much  of  the  real  thing." 

Here  again  stories  of  the  open  seem 
to  please;  Rex  Beach,  with  almost  any 
of  his  books,  Ralph  Connor,  with  Black 
Rock  and  The  Sky  Pilot,  Owen  Wister, 
with  The  Virginian,  White  and  Steven- 
son, are  much  called  for.  Scott  and 
Cooper  are  in  slight  demand.  The  clas- 
sics, in  fact,  are  very  little  read  except 
by  foreigners  anxious  to  complete  their 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  and 
literature,  or  by  Americans  who  are 
using  their  enforced  leisure  to  complete 
a  defective  education.  William  Dean 
Howells  and  Henry  James,  some  of 
whose  works  are  in  the  library  of  all 
sorts  of  prisons,  find  little  favour  in  the 
eyes  of  the  inmates.     Although  one  of 


the  Chaplains  on  Blackwells'  Island  pos- 
sesses a  volume  of  Henry  James  which 
was  given  him  as  a  souvenir  of  esteem 
by  a  man  leaving  the  Tombs. 

German  and  French  books  are  much 
read  in  the  long-term  prisons  and  there 
is  a  growing  demand  which  cannot  be 
filled  as  the  books  are  not  there,  for 
Italian  and  Jewish  works.  This  grow- 
ing foreign  element  also  lessens  the  de- 
mand for  English  classics.  They  want 
modern  books,  in  fiction  as  in  non-fic- 
tion. The  recent  interesting  develop- 
ments at  Sing-Sing  prison  have  given  the 
inmates  so  many  distractions,  so  much 
that  is  useful  and  absorbing  mentally, 
that  the  demand  for  books  has  lessened 
greatly.  A  growing  call  for  short  sto- 
ries means  that  the  only  time  the  men 
now  have  to  read  is  an  hour  at  bedtime. 
The  magazines  and  newspapers  supply 
a  great  many  for  all  their  literary  wants 
now  that  they  have  so  much  else  to  oc- 
cupy their  minds.  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  many  classes  which  they  have 
opportunities  of  joining  have  stimulated 
an  increased  interest  in  non-fiction  books. 

The  libraries  in  the  State  prisons  are 
part  of  the  prison  establishment,  having 
nothing  to  do  with  outside  libraries  of 
any  kind.  They  are  supplied  by  pur- 
chase from  a  small  annual  appropriation 
in  each  prison  or  by  donations.  The 
libraries  are  under  the  general  supervi- 
sion of  the  Chaplains,  but  the  working 
librarians  are  inmates  of  the  prison.  In 
city  prisons,  county  jails,  penitentiary, 
workhouse  and  the  like,  a  different  ar- 
rangement has  been  made.  The  few 
books  that  could  be  found  in  these  insti- 
tions  had  been  donated  haphazard  as 
chance  might  allow.  Some  active  spirits 
in  the  Prison  Association  of  New  York 
realised  the  need,  and  a  Jail  Library 
Committee  was  formed  which  now  sup- 
plies books  purposefully,  usually  in  con- 
nection with  the  New  York  City  Public 
Library  and  its  various  branches.  In 
some  cases  the  prison  libraries  belong  to 
the  Travelling  Library  department  and 
are  under  the  direct  supervision  of  libra- 
rians visiting  the  prisons  every  few  days. 
In  other  cases  the  prison  library  is  in 
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charge  of  inmates  acting  as  librarians 
under  the  supervision  of  the  warden  or 
chaplain.  In  these  institutions  the  pro- 
portion of  women  prisoners  more  largely 
equals  that  of  the  men  than  it  does  in 
the  long-term  prisons.  We  can  there- 
fore gauge  more  clearly  the  taste  of  the 
women.  In  prison  as  out,  women  are 
mainly  fiction  readers.  While  the  men 
do  call  for  works  on  science,  particularly 
mechanics  or  electricity,  the  women  care 
very  little  for  anything  except  stories. 
Occasionally  biography  or  chatty  histori- 
cal narrative  will  be  liked. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Renninger,  chief  of 
the  Travelling  Library  department  of 
the  Queens  Borough  Public  Library, 
under  whose  care  the  Queens  City 
Prison  and  one  or  two  other  institutions 
are  supplied  with  books,  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  question  of  reading  for 
prison  inmates  and  can  talk  about  it 
fascinatingly.  Out  of  the  first  set  of 
several  hundred  books  supplied  the 
prisons  the  Prisoner  of  Zenda  was  a 
strong  favourite.  This  is  interesting,  in 
that  the  popularity  of  this  book  has 
waned  a  little,  now  that  libraries  are  an 
established  part  of  prison  life.  In  other 
words,  it  was  checked  off  by  would-be 
readers  who  were  attracted  by  its  title. 
In  fact  all  the  titles  in  the  first  list  of 
books  sent  to  the  prison,  titles  which 
were  checked  off  as  first  choice  by  men 
and  women  who  had  never  read  the 
books  they  asked  for, — all  of  the  titles 
most  called  for  were  those  which  some- 
how seemed  to  the  inmates  to  have  some 
connection  with  their  own  life.  A  book 
which  went  out  again  and  again  on  its 
title  was  Thinking  Black,  a  story  of 
African  missionar}^  life  by  Dr.  Craw- 
ford. It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  prison  life  but  the  inmates  of  the 
institution  seemed  to  think  it  had.  Dim- 
ly it  seemed  to  them  from  its  name  to  be 
a  book  that  would  deal  with  dark 
thoughts  and  how  to  shake  them  off. 
Another  interesting  fact  noted  by  Miss 
Renninger  is  the  popularity  among  the 
women  of  R.  W.  Kaufmann's  The 
House  of  Bondage,  This  book  may 
have  been  chosen  from  its  title  as  ap- 


pearing to  have  something  to  do  with 
prison  life,  but  the  girls  who  read  it 
recommend  it  to  one  another  and  it  is 
out  continually.  Its  popularity  among 
that  particular  sort  of  woman  could 
hardly  be  due  to  the  morbid  curiosity 
with  which  this  book  would  be  read, 
say  in  a  young  women's  boarding-school. 
For  most  of  the  women  in  the  short-term 
prisons  have  had  considerable  experience 
of  the  life  described  in  that  book  and 
take  their  knowledge  of  it  from  life,  not 
from  fiction.  But  from  whatever  reason 
that  particular  book  is  in  continual  de- 
mand in  the  short-terms  prisons  in  and 
around  the  city. 

It  shares  its  popularity,  however,  with 
works  of  widely  different  character. 
The  mountaineer  novels  of  John  Fox, 
Jr.,  The  Little  Shepherd  of  Kingdom 
Come  and  The  Trail  of  the  Lonesome 
Pine;  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin's  Rebecca 
of  Sunnybrook  Farm  and  Mrs.  Abbott's 
Molly  Make-Believe  are  prime  favour- 
ites. Mrs.  Hodgson  Burnett  and  Kate 
Langley  Bosher,  also  Mrs.  Cutting,  are 
much  in  demand.  Marion  Crawford 
with  Arethusa  and  In  the  Palace  of  the 
King  is  much  wanted.  Gene  Stratton- 
Porter  with  Freckles  and  The  Girl  of 
the  Limberlost  is  a  prime  favourite  in 
both  men  and  women's  wards,  and 
strange  to  relate  Locke's  Simon  the  Jes- 
ter holds  its  own  well  with  books  of  a 
totally  different  character. 

It  is  in  all  the  short-term  institutions 
that  detective  stories  go  very  well.  Sher^ 
lock  Holmes  has  many  friends.  The 
Mystery  is  continually  called  for  under 
the  impression  that  it  is  a  detective  story. 
Stories  of  the  open,  stories  of  country 
life  are  popular.  There  seem  to  be  as 
many  readers  in  the  prisons  as  outside 
who  grow  fond  of  a  certain  author's 
peculiarities  and  ask  for  his  or  her  works, 
not  merely  for  books  of  a  certain  charac- 
ter. George  Barr  McCutcheon  seems  to 
be  popular  only  with  Brewster's  Mil- 
lions, And  in  the  short  term  prisons, 
in  the  county  jails,  as  in  the  long-term 
institutions,  wherever  his  books  arc  to 
be  had,  Jack  London  is  read. 

In  one  big  institution  on  the  Island, 
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a  bright  little  girl  serving  for  the  time 
of  her  incarceration  as  librarian,  talked 
wonderfully  well  about  what  the  women 
like  and  asked  for.  ''So  many  of  them 
were  born  in  the  country,"  she  said, 
"that  I  think  that's  why  they  like  the 
pretty  little  love  stories  of  country  life. 
They  want  to  get  away  from  what  lies 
immediately  back  of  them."  I  found 
the  House  with  the  Green  Shutters  on 
her  list  and  could  not  resist  the  question 
as  to  how  that  grewsome  story  was 
liked.  "They  ask  for  it,"  she  answered, 
"then  they  bring  it  back  and  say  to  me 
*What  did  you  give  me  a  thing  like  that 
for?  Do  you  want  me  to  kill  myself? 
Fm  blue  enough  without  reading  such  a 
story.*  "  The  women  like  animal  sto- 
ries, too,  but  they  don't  care  so  much  for 
the  Western  tales. 

In  the  minor  institutions  the  women 
are  the  greatest  readers.  There  is  very 
little  work  for  them  to  do,  particularly 
for  the  coloured  women,  who  do  not 
seem  to  be  so  apt  at  sewing  and  who 
furnish  the  larger  proportion  of  the  wo- 
men prisoners.  They  will  read  a  book 
a  day  sometimes,  but  have  very  little 


choice  and  take  what  is  recommended 
them,  saying  usually  they  want  a  "good 
story."  While  questioning  the  bright 
little  girl  whom  I  have  just  mentioned, 
a  white-haired  woman,  looking  worn 
with  her  years  of  struggle,  came  up  to 
return  a  Daskam  story  and  timidly  asked 
for  The  Forest  Lovers,  by  Maurice 
Hewlett.  When  I  questioned  her  why 
she  wanted  it,  she  said  shyly  that  some- 
body had  told  her  it  was  a  "very  fine 
story." 

In  a  number  of  prisons  served  from 
the  public  library  there  is  a  constant  de- 
mand from  both  men  and  women  for 
Marie  Corelli's  works.  It  seems  to  be 
one  of  the  few  definite  literary  likings 
which  the  inmates  of  the  short-term 
prisons  or  the  jails  bring  with  them  from 
their  life  in  the  world  beyond  the  bars. 
But  our  Public  Library  does  not  encour- 
age the  reading  of  Marie  Corelli,  so  that 
the  wishes  in  this  respect  have  to  go  un- 
fulfilled. In  the  Island  institutions  for 
women,  "The  Duchess"  is  an  author 
frequently  asked  for,  but  here  again  the 
library  does  not  encourage  this  taste  and 
they  have  to  go  without. 
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When  Mr.  James  writes  fiction  you 
scent  the  critic,  and  when  he  writes  criti- 
cism you  feel  the  novelist  underneath. 
He  is  a  student  of  human  nature  and  of 
its  manifestations  rather  than  a  drama- 
tist of  these;  only,  of  course,  he  has  the 
pliancy,  the  lightness,  the  geniality,  the 
imagination  which  popular  opinion  re- 
fuses to  the  student.  I  mean  no  dis- 
paragement of  his  methods  in  fiction  in 
saying  that  they  are  mainly  those  of  the 
critic.  They  are  used  by  him  with  ex- 
quisite results.  I  am  not  sure  that  he  is 
the  more  likely  to  be  a  first-rate  judge  of 
literary  matter,  much  of  which  is  very 
different  stufiE  from  flesh  and  blood  and 


human  motives,  beauties  and  failings. 
But  the  general  critical  attitude  of  pa- 
tient watching  and  waiting  comes  more 
naturally  to  him  than  to  most  novelists. 
Less,  therefore,  than  in  other  writers 
who  practise  the  two  arts,  do  you  find 
in  him  a  change  of  method  correspond- 
ing to  the  change  of  occupation.  That 
which  serves  him  in  the  art  of  his  first 
choice  serves  him  in  the  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  other  art  where  he  is  also 
first-rate.  In  the  world  of  humanity 
and  in  the  world  of  books  he  is  in  search 
of  the  same  things,  men  and  women. 
Of  course,  in  so  well-equipped  a  writer 
you  find  attention  paid  to  style  in  its 
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more  outward  sense,  but  disquisitions  on 
such  matters  you  get  from  others  more 
abundantly,  more  systematically,  and  of 
a  finer  quality.  The  title  of  one  of  his 
critical  volumes,  Partial  Portraits,  ex- 
actly hits  his  aims,  his  interests,  his  pow- 
ers, and  his  own  modesty,  in  critical 
work.  It  is  always  the  man  or  woman 
underneath  the  books  whom  he  is  seek- 
ing, when  he  writes  of  their  books  seri- 
ously. He  has  not  always  written  seri- 
ously. Perhaps,  in  proportion  to  the 
bulk  of  his  miscellaneous  writing,  he 
has  reprinted  too  much  good-natured 
comment  on  what  approves  itself  to  him 
little  enough.  Such  essays  are  best  left 
out  of  account.  And  in  speaking  of 
others,  it  is  honest  to  say,  though  it  may 
take  the  ground  from  under  our  feet, 
that  some  of  them  are  nearly  twenty 
years  old,  and  Mr.  James  has  had  time 
to  revise  his  judgments.  His  later  stud- 
ies show,  however,  that  there  has  been  a 
distinct  continuity  in  his  attitude.  This 
attitude  must  be  largely  instinctive;  but 
he  must  have  reasoned  the  matter  out 
for  himself  as  well.  He  has  little  belief, 
for  instance,  in  writers  of  real  talent 
being  influenced  by  contemporary  opin- 
ion. "Criticism,"  he  says,  "does  not 
much  concern  the  artist  himself,"  and, 
again,  "literature,  lives  essentially,  in 
the  sacred  depths  of  its  being,  upon  ex- 
ample." To  this,  however,  he  joins  a 
high  standard  for  the  critic,  who  is  serv- 
ing the  general  cause  of  right  thinking, 
and  who,  if  he  be  worthy,  represents 
"the  knight  who  has  knelt  through  his 
long  vigil,  and  who  has  the  piety  of  his 
office.  For  there  is  something  sacrificial 
in  his  function,  inasmuch  as  he  offers 
himself  as  a  general  touchstone.  To 
lend  himself,  to  project  himself,  and 
steep  himself,  to  feel  and  feel  until  he 
understands,  and  to  understand  so  well 
that  he  can  say,  to  have  perception  at 
the  pitch  of  passion,  and  expression  as 
embracing  as  the  air,  to  be  infinitely 
curious  and  incorrigibly  patient."  Such 
are  the  high  demands  he  makes  of  those 
who  would  speak  seriously  on  the  out- 
come of  other  men's  brains. 

His  own  vigils  have  been  especially  de- 


voted then  to  interpreting  the  personal- 
ity of  writers,  by  which,  of  course,  I  do 
not  mean  the  narration  of  personal  facts. 
This  is  the  one  salient  feature  of  his 
critical  method.  The  other  arc  sub- 
ordinate. "Make  your  writer  a  present 
of  his  own  conditions,"  is  an  admirable 
maxim,  which  he  is  too  warmly  human 
to  attend  to  with  strict  consistency;  but 
from  his  genial  position — "There  is,  in 
spite  of  a  thousand  narrow  dogmatisms, 
nothing  in  the  world  that  any  one  is  un- 
der the  least  obligation  to  like" — I  don't 
think  he  ever  budges.  His  special  qual- 
ity and  habit,  subtlety  and  fine  anal)rsis, 
help  him  often  in  the  understanding  of 
imaginative  writers;  but  to  a  repetition 
of  such  qualities  in  others  he  prefers 
strength  and  breadth.  Perhaps — ^it  is 
mostly  in  his  less  serious,  his  less  con- 
scientious work — ^he  is  too  much  given 
to  letting  people  off.  His  reasoned,  ar- 
gumentative disapproval  of  the  de  Gon- 
courts  is  about  as  far  as  he  ever  reaches 
in  severity.  Punctiliously  fair  as  a  rule, 
when  he  misrepresents  there  is  a  tem- 
peramental reason  for  it;  it  is  never 
mere  injustice.  The  fault  of  his  judg- 
ment of  Baudelaire,  is  that  he  should 
have  formulated  one  at  all.  It  is  not 
possible  to  speak  profitably  of  what  only 
repels  one. 

By  his  method  of  portraiture  he  has 
reached  his  best  successes.  Emerson  is 
treated  as  if  he  were  the  character  in 
one  of  Mr.  James's  masterly  single-fig- 
ure stories.  Merimee,  Maupassant,  De 
Musset,  Balzac,  Hawthorne  arc  men 
when  he  has  done  with  them,  not  vol- 
umes, nor  styles,  nor  tendencies.  One 
of  his  articles  on  TurgeniefiE  is,  consid- 
ering who  wrote  it,  a  bit  of  rough  jour- 
nalism; yet  no  one  else  has  suggested 
the  essential  qualities  of  the  great  Rus- 
sian, a  man  "living  in  a  spacious  upper 
air,  with  the  long  Slav  poetical  ancestry 
in  the  background,"  his  "windows  open 
into  distances,"  with  an  "air  of  know- 
ing strange  and  far-off  things."  The 
picture  of  De  Musset  is  as  good,  and  yet 
it  is  so  by  an  effort,  for  De  Musset  is  not 
all  sympathetic  to  his  critic,  who  will 
not  approve,  and  will  not  condemn,  but 
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judges  him,  not  by  words  and  conduct, 
and  literally,  divining  his  to  be  a  case 
where  the  truth  cannot  be  known  unless 
looked  at  through  a  haze  of  poetry. 
Ihis  subtlety  or  charity,  call  it  what  you 
like,  helps  him  on  numerous  occasions, 
notably  in  his  explanation  of  what  is 
called  George  Sand's  fickle  caprice,  that 
she  actually  outlived  her  experiences, 
and  had  successive  new  births. 

His  method  has  its  weaknesses.  It 
tends  to  forcing  the  prominent  features, 
to  hardening  the  lines,  to  omitting  what 
might  tell  against  the  direct  expression 
of  what  the  painter  finds  especially  ex- 
pressible. It  is  just  to  Merimee,  and  it 
is  just  to  Maupassant — in  perhaps  the 
best  of  all  the  essays,  where  Mr.  James 
appears  as  the  perfect  translator.  It  is 
just  to  all  the  clear-cut  persons.  It  is 
unjust  to  Gautier,  to  the  very  qualities 
in  him  that  call  for  interpretation,  and 
it  does  not  fit  Balzac's  case  very  well. 
Here  one  may  speak  of  a  general  mis- 
conception concerning  Mr.  James.  At 
a  time  when  modern  French  writers 
were  not  very  widely  read,  he  spoke  of 
them  familiarly.  Then,  although  an 
American,  Britons  found  little  trace  of 
the  mental  accent  they  detected  in  most 
of  his  countrymen.  Neither  did  he 
seem  of  British  mould.  He  was  at 
home  in  several  countries.  His  touch 
was  light,  he  was  swift  in  expression. 
All  these  things  have  given  him  a  repu- 
tation for  a  cosmopolitanism  which  he 
does  not  possess  and  does  not  aim  at 
possessing.  His  habit  of  mind  is  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  word,  I  should  call 
decidedly  Teutonic.  Not  only  has  he  a 
serious  base,  but  he  likes  seriousness  to 
be  expressed  in  set  terms  and  not  merely 
implied.  Again  and  again  he  makes  the 
highest  claims  for  English  writers  as 
superior  interpreters  of  character,  be- 
cause "they  know  their  way  about  the 
conscience."  He 'looks  on  morality  as 
"simply  a  part  of  the  essential  richness 
of  inspiration."  He  will  listen  courte- 
ously to  many  things,  but  his  enthusi- 
asm is  for  those  that  "as  a  race  we  like 
best — the  fascination  of  faith,  the  ac- 
ceptance of  life,  the  respect  for  its  mys- 


teries, the  endurance  of  its  changes,  the 
beauty  of  action,  the  seriousness,  above 
all,  of  the  great  human  passion."  His 
sturdy  racial  preferences  are  like  a  tonic 
to-day,  when  we  are  so  afraid  of  being 
insular.  But  it  must  be  said  that  in  his 
criticism — th^e  alofie,  and  the  incon- 
sistency is  remarkable — he  makes  the 
very  English  mistake  of  denying  serious- 
ness and  some  other  kindred  qualities, 
when  they  are  only  implied  and  not  ex- 
pressed. His  astounding  judgments — 
they  were  handsomely  discounted  by 
him,  however — that  Balzac  was  "as  lit- 
tle as  possible  of  a  poet,"  because  he 
took  as  material  the  sordid  and  the 
worldly,  and  that  he  was  "morally  and 
intellectually  superficial,"  because  he  in- 
troduced cheap  and  inaccurate  learning 
into  his  colossal  work,  must  be  put 
down  to  this  habit  of  mind,  which  sends 
him  still  further  astray  when  he  deals 
with  Gautier.  "Gautier's  poverty  of 
ideas  was  great,"  he  says.  "His  power 
was  all  material."  The  fact  is  that 
Gautier  had  the  misfortune  to  be  too 
fastidious  an  artist  to  write  a  commen- 
tary on  his  own  visions.  In  his  travel 
books  he  wrote  reflections  which  his 
critic  very  justly  calls  Philistine.  He 
did  not  know  and  would  not  learn  the 
language  of  reflection.  He  dreamt  his 
ideas  into  beautiful  shapes.  Mr.  James 
has  made  a  portrait  of  the  French  mind 
which  is  very  appreciative,  very  fine, 
very  forcible.  Having  drawn  the  pic- 
ture, the  matter  is  settled  for  his.  But 
there  is,  maybe,  a  little  more  of  the  life 
of  the  spirit  in  Loti  and  his  countrymen 
than  he  admits.  It  is  an  old  contest. 
Some  like  the  fable  and  cannot  abide  the 
moral,  but  these  do  not,  therefore,  deny 
or  destroy  it.  We  like  the  fable ;  but  we 
have  a  national  craving  for  the  moral. 
And  if  Gautier,  Hawthorne,  and  Bal- 
zac leave  work  for  other  critics  when 
Mr.  James  has  done  with  them,  he  has 
given  us  a  version  of  them  marvellously 
true,  within  certain  limits.  There  is  no 
fumbling.  Such  as  they  appear  to  him, 
they  appear  to  us.  What  he  intends 
he  performs.  Indeed  we  are  much 
tempted  to  adopt  his  versions  definitely. 
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Our  additions,  modifications,  and  shad- 
ings, which  we  indicate  by  smudges,  we 
sometimes  discover  to  be  already  sug- 
gested in  his  finely-wrought  plan.  Over 
and  over  again  a  phrase  of  his  will  re- 
cur to  us,  and  sum  up  all  the  expressible 
truth  on  a  subject,  or  lead  inevitably  to 
it.  He  says  of  Emerson  that  he  had 
"the  equanimity  of  a  result,"  of  the 
Comedie  Humaine  that  "it  has  a  thou- 
sand faults,  but  it  is  a  monumental  ex- 
cuse." He  shows  that  Maupassant  was 
not  a  pedantic  artist,  omitting  the  moral 
sense  for  art's  sake,  but  a  straightfor- 
ward frank  man  who  hadn't  got  it,  and 
speaks  of  the  same  writer's  "bird's-eye 
contempt"  of  mankind.  He  lays  his 
finger  on  the  real  weakness  of  the  De 
Goncourts,   that  these  raffines  had  not. 


after  all,  "mastered  the  whole  gamut 
of  the  aristocratic  sense."  He  calls  to 
you  to  note  the  "aromatic  odour  of  the 
book-room  about  Lowell."  He  says  of 
Flaubert,  "If  he  is  impossible  as  a  com- 
panion, he  is  deeply  refreshing  as  a  ref- 
erence; and  all  that  his  reputation  asks 
of  you  is  an  occasional  tap  of  the  knuckle 
at  these  firm  thin  plates  of  gold  which 
constitute  the  leaves  of  his  book."  In 
these,  and  in  scores  of  other  instances, 
he  is  not  merely  the  fine  literary  artist 
fastidiously  carving  and  colouring.  You 
feel  he  has,  with  more  faithfulness  than 
most,  been  keeping  his  vigils  and  fulfill- 
ing the  vow  he  made,  that  in  judging 
the  works  of  another  man's  mind  he 
would  be  "infinitely  curious  and  incor- 
rigibly patient." 
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Psychology 

Psychology     of     Relaxation.       By     George 
Thomas  White  Patrick.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.     $1.25  net. 
The    work    shows    how    play,    laughter, 
profanity,    the   use   of    alcohol,    and    even 
war,    furnish     relaxation     to    the    higher 
nerve    centres    when    they    are    overtaxed 
by  the  demands  of  civilisation. 
The  Riddle  of  Personality.     By  H.  Adding- 
ton  Bruce.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  k 
Company.     $1.50  net. 
A   new   and  revised   edition   of   a   work 
first  published  in  1908. 

Philosophy 

Social  Progress  and  the  Darwinian  Theory. 
A  Study  of  Force  as  a  Factor  in  Human 
Relations.  By  George  Nasmyth.  With 
an  Introduction  by  Norman  Angell. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.50 
net. 

A  general  study  of  the  social  applica- 
tions of  the  Darwinian  theory,  special  at- 
tention being  devoted  to  the  question  of 
war.  The  book  is  divided  into  three 
parts: — "The  Philosophy  of  Force,"  "Mu- 
tual Aid  as  a  Factor  of  Social  Progress," 
and  "Justice  as  a  Prime  Social   Need." 

Religion 

Crises  in  the  History  of  the  Papacy.  A 
Study  of  Twenty  Famous  Popes  Whose 
Careers  and  Whose  Influence  Were 
Important  in  the  Development  of  the 
Church  and  in  the  History  of  the 
World.  By  Joseph  McCabe.  New  York: 
G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50  net 


A   Critical   and   Exegetical   Commentary  on 
the    Epistle   of    St.    James.     By   James 
Hardy     Ropes.       New     York:     Charles 
Scribner's   Sons.     $3.00  net. 
A    new    volume    in    The    International 
Critical   Commentary  on  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
The  Doctrine  of  the  Atonement.    By  J.   K. 
Mozley.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.     75  cents  net. 

A   study   of  the    subject,   with   notes,   a 
bibliography  and   an   index. 
Why  Men   Pray.     By   Charles   Lewis   Slat- 
tery.    New  York:  The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany.    75  cents. 

Convictions  concerning  prayer,  set 
forth  in  six  chapters.  The  author  is  the 
Rector  of  Grace  Church,  New  York  City. 

Sociology,  Economics 

The  Child  in  Human  Progress.  By  George 
Henry  Payne.  With  a  Foreword  by  A. 
Jacobi.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.  Illustrated.  $2.50  net. 
A  history  of  the  social,  domestic  and 
economic  status  of  the  child. 

The  Harim  and  the  Purdah:  Studies  of  Ori- 
ental Women.  By  Elizabeth  Cooper 
(Mrs.  Clayton  Sedgwick  Cooper).  New 
York:  The  Century  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $3.00  net. 

The  author  discusses  in  an  intimate  way 
the  home  life,  social  life,  and  customs  of 
the  women  of  the  Far  East. 

Japan  and  America.'  A  Contrast.  By  Carl 
Crow.  New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride 
&  Company.     $1.50  net. 
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A  study  of  the  social  and  economic  con- 
ditions  of   Japan    in    contrast   with    those 
of  America.     The  author  lived  for  many 
years  in  the  Far  East. 
Marxian  Socialism  and  Religion.     A  Study 
of  the  Relation  of  the  Marxian  Theories 
to    the   Fundamental    Principles   of  Re- 
ligion.    By  John    Spargo.     New   York: 
B.  W.  Huebsch.     $1.00  net. 
In  his  preface  the  author  states  that  he 
has  tried  to  "show  that  there  is  nothing  in 
the  Marxian  theories,   or  in   any  of  their 
necessary  implications,  which  the  essential 
principles   of    religion    either   explicity   or 
implicity  oppose  or  deny." 
Principles  of  Labour  Legislation.     By  John 
R.    Commons    and    John    B.    Andrews. 
Prepared     in     Co-operation     with     the 
American     Bureau     of     Industrial     Re- 
search.     New    York:   Harper   &    Broth- 
ers.    $2.00   net. 

A  critical    and    constructive   study,    and 
an    exposition    of   conditions   which    made 
legislation    necessary.      In    Harper's   Citi- 
zen's Series. 
What  Could  Germany  Do  for  Ireland?     By 
James  K.  McGuire.     With  an  Introduc- 
tion   by   Thomas   Addis    Emmet.      New 
York:  Wolfe  Tone  Company.     Frontis- 
piece.   $1.00  net. 

The  author  claims  that  there  is  no  in- 
dustrial or  commercial  future  for  Ireland 
under  the  domination  of  England,  and  of- 
fers as  a  remedy  the  introduction  of  Ger- 
man methods  and  influence. 

Political  Economy 

America  and  the  Canal  Title,  or.  An  exam- 
ination, sifting  and  interpretation  of  the 
data    bearing    on    the    wresting    of    the 
Province  of  Panama  from  the  Republic 
of  Colombia  by  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration  in   1903   in  order  to  secure  title 
to  the  Canal  Zone.    By  Joseph  G.  Free- 
hoff.     New  York:  Published  by  the  Au- 
thor.   $1.50  net. 
American    Government   and   Majority   Rule. 
A  Study  in  American  Political  Develop- 
ment.    Bv   Edward   Elliott.     Princeton: 
Princeton   University  Press.     $1.25  net. 
The  author  in  his  preface  says  that  the 
purpose  of  this  work  is  "to  point  out  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
have  been  hindered   in  the  attainment  of 
democracy,   or    the    rule   of   the    majority, 
by  the  form  of  government  through  which 
they  have  been  compelled  to  act." 
The   National    Issues  of   1916.     By  Charles 
N.      Fowler.       Published     by     Author. 
Frontispiece.     $1.50. 

Written  for  "the  information  and  the 
preparation  of  the  voter."  The  book  con- 
tains "The  Flag  and  the  Nation,"  "Lincoln 
and  Nationality,"  "A  TariflF  Commission," 
"An  American  Banking  System,"  and  "An 
American  Merchant  Marine." 


European  War  Books 

The  Aftermath  of  Battle.  With  the  Red 
Cross  in  France.  By  Edward  D.  To- 
land.  With  a  Preface  by  Owen  Wister. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.00. 

Pages  from  the  diary  of  a  young  Ameri- 
can, jotted  down  day  by  day  in  the  war 
hospitals  of  France. 
Australasia    Triumphant!     With    the    Aus- 
tralians   and    New    Zealanders    in    the 
Great  War  on  Land   and   Sea.     By  A. 
St.    John    Adcock.      London:    Simpkin, 
Marshall,   Hamilton,   Kent  k  Company, 
Ltd. 

An  account  of  the  experiences  the  Aus- 
tralians have   passed   through   since   Aug- 
ust, 1914,  and  the  effect  that  the  war  has 
had  on  their  national   life. 
The    Blackest    Page    of    Modern     History. 
Events  in  Armenia  in  1915.     The  Facts 
and    the    Responsibilities.     By    Herbert 
Adams  Gibbons.    New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    75  cents  net. 
A  short  review,   and   an  appeal  on  be- 
half of  the  Armenian  race. 
The    Diplomacy    of    the    Great    War.      By 
Arthur  Bullard.     New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company.     $1.50. 
An   attempt  to  contribute  to   an   under- 
standing of  the  European  War  by  reveal- 
ing something  of  the  diplomacy  that  has 
preceded    it.      The   work    is    divided    into 
four   parts:  "The   Struggle  of   a   Genera- 
tion," "The  New  Elements  of  Diplomacy," 
"The    Liquidation    of    This    War,"     and 
"The   United   States   and   Europe." 
Fear   God   and   Take  Your  Own   Part.     By 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  New  York:  George 
H.   Doran  Company.     $1.50  net. 
A   discussion    of   national    and    interna- 
tional   affairs,    with    special    emphasis   on 
the  question  of  preparedness.     The  work 
is  based  primarily  on  articles  written  for 
the     Metropolitan    Magazine    during    the 
past  fourteen  months. 
The    First   Hundred    Thousand.      By    "The 
Junior      Sub."      (Ian      Hay.)       Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1.50  net. 
Stories  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
men  in  the  trenches.     The  characters  are 
fictitious,   but  the  incidents   described   are 
real. 
The  Heel  of  War.     By  George  B.  McClel- 
lan.     New    York:    G.    W.    Dillingham 
Company.    $100  net. 
The  result  of  the  author's  observations 
during  six  months  spent  in  Europe.     The 
papers  comprising  the  book  originally  ap- 
peared as  a  series  of  articles  in  the  New 
York  Times. 
Italy  and  the  Unholy  Alliance.     By  W.  O. 
Pitt.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.    Frontispiece.     $1.00   net 
A   review  of  Italian   political    and   na- 
tional   affairs    during    the    last    hundred 
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and  with  an  introduction,  by  R.  Farquhar- 
son  Sharp. 
The  Listeners  and  Other  Poems.    By  Walter 
De   La   Mare.     New   York:   Henry   Holt 
&  Company.    $i.2o  net. 
A   collection   of   short    poems,    some   of 
which  have  been   reprinted   from  various 
English  magazines. 
The  Man  Against  the  Sky.    By  Edwin  Ar- 
lington    Robinson.       New     York:     The 
Macmillan  Company.     $i.oo  net. 
A    collection    of    miscellaneous    poems, 
many  of  which  have  appeared  in  various 
American  periodicals. 
Plays.     By  Granville  Barker.     Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company.     $i.oo  net. 
Four   volumes   comprising    The    Voysey 
Inheritance:   A   Play   in  Five  Acts;    The 
Marying  of  Ann  Leete:  A  Play  in  Four 
Acts;  Waste:  A  Play  in  Four  Acts;  and 
Prunella:    or,   Love   in    a    Dutch    Garden 
(in    collaboration    with    Laurence    Hous- 
man). 
Plays  of  the  Natural   and  the  Supernatural. 
By  Theodore  Dreiser.     New  York:  John 
Lane   Company.     $1.25   net. 
A    collection    of    one-act    plays.      The 
titles  are:  "The  Girl  in  the  Coffin."  "The 
Blue   Sphere,"    "Laughing   Gas,"    "In    the 
Dark,"  "The  Spring  Recital,"  "The  Light 
in  the  Window,"  and  "  'Old  Ragpicker.' " 
Russian    Lyrics:    Songs   of    Cossack,    Lover, 
Patriot   and   Peasant.     Done  Into  Eng- 
lish Verse  by  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson 
Bianchi.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Com- 
pany. 

Selections    from    the    work    of    notable 
Russian  poets.    There  is  an  appendix  con- 
taining "Brief  Biographical  Notes." 
Songs  of  the  Streets  and  Byways.    By  Wil- 
liam    Herschell.       Indianapolis:     The 
Bobbs-Merrill     Company.       Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses  re- 
printed from  the  Indianapolis  Nevus. 
Tides  of  Commerce:  School  and  College 
Verse.  By  William  Cary  Sanger,  Jr. 
New  York:  Country  Life  Press.  75 
cents. 

A  collection  of  verse  showing  the  poetic 
and    romantic    side    of    the    railroad,    the 
steamship,   the  telegraph,  etc 
The  Unchastened  Woman.   A  Modern  Com- 
edy in  Three  Acts.     By  Louis  Kaufman 
Anspacher.      New    York:    Frederick   A. 
Stokes    Company.      Frontispiece.      $1.25 
net. 

A  picture  of  a  worldly  modern  woman. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  New  York  City. 
Versiculi.   By  Malcolm  Clayton  Burke.   New 
York:  Published  by  Author.   $1.00  net. 
A     miscellaneous     collection     of     short 


poems. 


Fiction 


The  Abyss.    By  Nathan  Kussy.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan   Company.     $1.50. 


The  life  story  of  a  Jewish  lad  in  the 
underworld,  of  his  association  with   beg- 
gars,   criminals    and   outcasts   of    society^ 
and  of  his  never  ceasing  struggle  to  escape 
from  his  environment. 
The  Accolade.    By  Ethel  Sidgwick.    Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  k  Company.    $1.35  net. 
This  novel  deals  with  another  group  of 
the   family  of   Ingestre  whose   history   is 
recorded  in  the  author's  earlier  books,  A 
Lady  of  Leisure  and  Duke  Jones, 
At  the  Door  of  the  Gate.     By  Forrest  Reid. 
Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company. 
$1.35  net. 

The  story  deals  primarily  with  the  re- 
lations of  two  brothers,  one  the  petted  fa- 
vourite, the  other  the  abler,  more  honesty 
but  misunderstood  hero  of  the  book. 
The  Belfry.    By  May  Sinclair.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.35  net 
A   story  of   English   life,   portraying   a 
group  of  curiously  assorted  characters,  and 
reaching  its  climax  in   the  scenes  of  the 
European  War. 
The  Beloved  Traitor.     By  Frank  L.  Pack- 
ard.     New    York:    George    H.    Doran 
Company.   Illustrated.   $1.25  net 
The  love  story  of  a  young  sculptor.  The 
scenes   are   laid   in   Paris,   on   the  Breton 
shore,  and  in  America. 
The  Bet  and  Other  Tales.    By  Anton  Tche- 
khov.      Translated    by    S.    Koteliansky 
and   J.   M.   Murry.     Boston:  John   W. 
Luce  k  Company.    $1.25  net 
A  collection  of  new  short  stories,  reflect- 
ing'various  phases  of  Russian  life. 
The   Black   Eagle   Mystery.     By  Geraldine 
Bonner.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.30  net 
The  story  revolves  about  the  death  of  a 
successful  copper  broker  whose  oflke  is  ia 
"The  Black  Eagle"  building.    The  young 
and  lively  telephone  operator  in  the  build- 
ing plays  a  large  part  in  the  solving  of 
the  mvstery. 
The  Bloom  of  Youth.     By  Dorothy  Foster 
Gilman.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard    & 
Company.    $1.25  net 
The  story  of  a  modern  college  girl,  her 
problems,  and  her  friends. 
Cam    Clarke.     By  John   H.   Walsh.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.   Front- 
ispiece.  $1.35. 

The  story  of  a  boy,  his  life  in  the  West, 
his  escapades  and  his  companions. 
The  Coast  of  Adventure.    By  Harold  Bind- 
loss.     New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.30  net 
A  rale  of  adventure  and  hair-breadth 
escapes  in  Central  America. 
Collected  Tales.     By  Barry  Pain.     Voliime 
One.     New   York:  Frederick  A.  Stokei 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
Short  stories  selected  from  the  work  of 
the    author    published    during    the    past 
twenty-five  years.     The  second   and  coo* 
eluding  volume  is  in  preparation. 
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A  collection  of  Henry  Fielding's  contri- 
butions   to    the    Covent- Garden    Journal. 
An  introduction  deals  with  the  origin  and 
general  character  of  the  Journal,  and  with 
Fielding's  methods  and   style. 
The    Crimes    of    England.      By    Gilbert    K. 
Chesterton.      New     York:    John     Lane 
Company.     $1.00  net. 
A  collection  of  satirical    essays  on   po- 
litical, historical,  social  and  literary  sub- 
jects. 
Fishing  with  a  Worm.   By  Bliss  Perry.   Bos- 
ton:   Houghton    Mifflin    Company.      50 
cents  net. 

An  essay  which  was  originally  printed 
in  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  and  is  now  pub- 
lished separately  in   a  booklet. 
Imaginations  and  Reveries.    By  A.  £.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 
A  collection  of  essays   and   tales  on   a 
variety  of  subjects.     Many  of  the  essays 
are  devoted  to  the  art  and   literature  of 
Ireland. 
On   Ihe    Scope    and    Nature    of    University 
Education.      By    Cardinal    John    Henry 
Newman.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.     35  cents  net. 
With  an  introduction  by  Wilfred  Ward, 
and   a   bibliography.     A   new   volume   in 
Everyman's  Library, 
The  Peace  of  Europe:  The  Fruits  of  Soli- 
tude, and   Other  Writings   by  William 
Penn.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.    35  cents  net. 
With  an  introduction  by  Joseph  Besse, 
giving  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life,  and  a 
bibliography.     A   new  volume   in   Every- 
man's Library, 

Travel  and  Description 

Adventures   in   Mexico.     By   George   Fred- 
erick Ruxton.     New  York:  Outing  Pub- 
lishing Company.    $1.00  net. 
In     the     Outing     Adventure     Library, 
edited  by   Horace  Kephart.     An   account 
of  the  author's  trip  through  Mexico  from 
Vera^  Cruz  to   the   northern   boundary   at 
the  time  of  the  Mexican  War. 
Lodges  in  the  Wilderness.   By  W.  C.  Scully. 
New    York:    Henry    Holt    k    Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.35   net. 
Descriptions   of  journeys   taken   by   the 
author   in    Africa    when   he   was    Special 
Magistrate   for    the    Northern    Border   of 
Cape  Colony. 
The  Surrey  Hills.     By  F.  E.  Green.     New 
York:  Fredrick  Warne  &  Company.    Il- 
lustrated.   $2.00  net 
Descriptions   of   the    Surrey   Hills   with 
emphasis  upon  their  historical  and  literary 
associations. 
Through  South  America's  Southland.    With 
an   Account  of  the  Roosevelt  Scientific 
Expedition  to  South  America.    By  J.  A. 
Zahm   (H.  J.  Mozans).     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $3.50 
net. 


t( 


The  third  in  the  author's  series  of 
travel  books,  Folloioing  the  Conquista' 
dors.  Following  the  Roosevelt  itinerary 
as  a  basis,  the  author  gives  the  romance, 
the  history,  and  the  present-day  status  of 
Brazil,  the  Argentine,  Chile,  Paraguay, 
and  Uruguay.  ^ 

Poetry,  Drama 

and  Other  Poets."    By  Louis  Unter* 


meyer.    New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 

A  collection  of  parodies  on  the  work 
of  conspicuous  poets. 
The  Clash  of  Thrones.  A  Series  of  Son- 
nets on  the  European  War.  By  Henry 
Frank.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  50 
cents  net. 

A   collection   of   verses   on    the   various 
phases  of  the  war. 
Confessional,    and    Other    American    Plays. 
By  Percival  Wilde.     New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     $1.20  net. 
Five  one-act  plays,  written  for  produc- 
tion as  well   as  for   reading.     The  titles 
are   "Confessional,"    "The   Villain   in   the 
Piece,"  "According  to  Darwin,"  "A  Ques- 
tion   of    Morality,"    and    "The    Beautiful 
Story." 
The   Dramatic   Works   of    Gerhart   Haupt- 
mann.    (Authorised  Edition.)    Edited  by 
Ludwig  Lewisohn.     Volume  VI.     Later 
Dramas   in  Prose.     New  York:  B.  W. 
Huebsch.     $1.50  net. 
This   volume   contains   an    Introduction 
by    the    editor    and    three    plays,    "The 
Maidens  of  the  Mount,"  "Griselda,"  and 
"Gabriel   Schilling's   Flight." 
European   Characters   in   French   Drama  of 
the    Eighteenth    Century.      By    Harry 
Kurz.    New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press. 

A  study  of  European  characters  as  they 
were  depicted  by  French  dramatists.    The 
work   covers   plays   written   or   presented 
between    1714    and    17S9,    all    forms    of 
French  drama  except  tragedy,  and  plays 
presenting  characters  belonging  to  all  the 
European  nations  except  Greece  and  Tur- 
key. 
Good   Friday  and  Other  Poems.     By  John 
Masefield.     New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.25. 

The  first  papt  of  the  book  is  a  dramatic 
poem  depictinf^  the  events  which  led  up 
to   and   immediately   followed   the   Cruci- 
fixion.   A  collection  of  sonnets  forms  the 
second   part. 
His  One  Tune,  and   a  Few  Others.     By  J. 
E.  Sanford.    Fredonia,  New  York:  Press 
of  Waldo  R.  Hart.     $x.oo  net. 
A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses. 
Lady  Inger  of  Ostraat:  Love's  Comedy:  and 
The  League  of  Youth.  By  Henrik  Ibsen. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
35  cents  net 
In    Everyman's    Library.     Translated, 
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and  with  an  introduction,  by  R.  Farquhar- 
son  Sharp. 
The  Listeners  and  Other  Poems.    By  Walter 
De   La    Mare.     New   York:   Henry   Holt 
k  Company.     $i.2o  net. 
A   collection   of   short    poems,    some   of 
which  have  been   reprinted   from  various 
English  magazines. 
The  Man  Against  the  Sky.     By  Edwin  Ar- 
lington    Robinson.       New     York:     The 
Macmillan  Company.     $i.oo  net. 
A    collection    of    miscellaneous    poems, 
many  of  which  have  appeared  in  various 
American  periodicals. 
Plays.     By  Granville  Barker.     Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company.     $i.oo  net. 
Four   volumes   comprising    The    Voysey 
Inheritance:    A   Play   in   Five  Acts;    The 
Marying  of  Ann  Leete:  A  Play  in  Four 
Acts;  iVaste:  A  Play  in  Four  Acts;  and 
Prunella:    or,    Love   in    a    Dutch    Garden 
(in    collaboration    with    Laurence    Hous- 
man). 
Plays  of  the  Natural   and  the  Supernatural. 
By  Theodore  Dreiser.     New  York:  John 
Lane   Company.     $1.25   net. 
A    collection    of    one-act    plays.      The 
titles  are:  "The  Girl  in  the  Coffin."  "The 
Blue    Sphere,"    "Laughing   Gas,"    "In    the 
Dark,"  "The  Spring  Recital,"  "The  Light 
in  the  Window,''  and  "  'Old  Ragpicker.' " 
Russian    Lyrics:    Songs    of    Cossack,    Lover, 
Patriot   and   Peasant.     Done  Into   Eng- 
lish Verse  by  Martha  Gilbert  Dickinson 
Bianchi.     New  York:  Duffield  &  Com- 
pany. 

Selections    from    the    work    of    notable 
Russian  poets.    There  is  an  appendix  con- 
taining "Brief  Biographical  Notes." 
Songs  of  the  Streets  and  Byways.    By  Wil- 
liam    Herschell.       Indianapolis:     The 
Bobbs-Merrill     Company.       Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses  re- 
printed from  the  Indianapolis  Ne<ws. 
Tides  of  Commerce:  School  and  College 
Verse.  By  William  Cary  Sanger,  Jr. 
New  York:  Country  Life  Press.  75 
cents. 

A  collection  of  verse  showing  the  poetic 
and    romantic    side    of    the    railroad,    the 
steamship,   the  telegraph,  etc 
The  Unchastened  Woman.   A  Modern  Com- 
edy in  Three  Acts.     By  Louis  Kaufman 
Anspacher.      New    York:    Frederick   A. 
Stokes    Company.      Frontispiece.      $1.25 
net 

A  picture  of  a  worldly  modern  woman. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  New  York  City. 
Versiculi.   By  Malcolm  Clayton  Burke.   New 
York:  Published  by  Author.  $1.00  net 
A     miscellaneous     collection     of     short 


poems. 


Fiction 


The  Abyss.    By  Nathan  Kussy.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 


The  life  story  of  a  Jewish  lad  in  the 
underworld,  of  his  association  with  beg- 
gars,   criminals    and    outcasts    of   society^ 
and  of  his  never  ceasing  struggle  to  escape 
from  his  environment 
The  Accolade.    By  Ethel  Sidgwick.    Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  k  Company.    $1.35  net. 
This  novel  deals  with  another  group  of 
the   family   of   Ingestre   whose   history   is 
recorded  in  the  author's  earlier  books,  A 
Lady  of  Leisure  and  Duke  Jones. 
At  the  Door  of  the  Gate.     By  Forrest  Reid. 
Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company. 
$1.35  net. 

The  story  deals  primarily  with  the  re- 
lations of  two  brothers,  one  the  petted  fa- 
vourite, the  other  the  abler,  more  honesty 
but  misunderstood  hero  of  the  book. 
The  Belfry.    By  May  Sinclair.    New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.35  net 
A   story  of   English    life,    portraying   a 
group  of  curiously  assorted  characters,  and 
reaching  its  climax  in   the  scenes  of  the 
European  War. 
The  Beloved  Traitor.     By  Frank  L.  Pack- 
ard.     New    York:    George    H.    Doran 
Company.    Illustrated.   $1.25  net 
The  love  story  of  a  young  sculptor.  The 
scenes   arc   laid   in   Paris,   on   the   Breton 
shore,  and  in  America. 
The  Bet  and  Other  Tales.    By  Anton  Tche- 
khov.      Translated    by    S.    Koteliansky 
and   J.   M.   Murry.     Boston:  John   W. 
Luce  k  Company.    $1.25  net 
A  collection  of  new  short  stories,  reflect- 
ing'various  phases  of  Russian  life. 
The   Black   Eagle   Mystery.     By  Geraldine 
Bonner.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.30  net 
The  story  revolves  about  the  death  of  a 
successful  copper  broker  whose  office  is  in 
"The  Black  Eagle"  building.    The  young 
and  lively  telephone  operator  in  the  build- 
ing plays  a  large  part  in  the  solving  of 
the  mystery. 
The  Bloom  of  Youth.     By  Dorothy  Foster 
Gilman.      Boston:    Small,    Maynard    k 
Company.    $1.25  net 
The  story  of  a  modern  college  girl,  her 
problems,  and  her  friends. 
Cam    Clarke.     By   John    H.   Walsh.     New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.   Front- 
ispiece.  $1.35. 

The  story  of  a  boy,  his  life  in  the  West^ 
his  escapades  and  his  companions. 
The  Coast  of  Adventure.    By  Harold  Bind- 
loss.     New  York:   Frederick  A.   Stoke* 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.30  net 
A  tale  of   adventure   and   hair-breadth 
escapes  in  Central  America. 
Collected  Tales.     By  Barry  Pain.     Volume 
One.     New  York:  Frederick  A.   Stokes 
Company.    $1.25  net 
Short  stories  selected  from  the  work  of 
the    author    published    during    the    past 
twenty-five  years.     The  second   and  con- 
cluding volume  is  in  preparation. 
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The  Conquest.  By  Sidney  L.  Nyburg.  Phila- 
delphia: J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

The  story  of  the  career  of  a  successful 
American  lawyer. 
Drusilla  with  a  Million.  By  Elizabeth 
Cooper.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.  Frontispiece.  $1.25 
net. 

The  story  of  an  inmate  of  an  Old  La- 
dies' Home  who  is  suddenly  left  a  million 
dollars. 
Edwin     Drood:     and     Master     Humphrey's 
Clock.    New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.    35  cents  net. 

in  Everyman's  Library.   There  is  an  in- 
troduction  by  Gilbert  K.   Chesterton,   and 
a  bibliography. 
Emmeline.     By    Elsie    Singmaster.     Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl's  part  in  the 
Civil  War.     The  scenes  are  laid  in  and 
near  Gettysburg. 
The  Golden  Lamp.    By  Phoebe  Gray.     Bos- 
ton: Small,  Maynard  8c  Company.    $1.25 
net. 

The  solving  of  the  mystery  of  the  two 
baby  boys  left  on  a  doorstep,  the  cleaning 
up  of  a  saloon-ridden  town,  and  the  ro- 
mance of  a  brave  woman,  are  the  themes 
about  which  this  story  is  built. 

Gossamer.  By  G.  A.  Birmingham.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

The  story  concerns  the  world-wide  fi- 
nancial activities  of  a  British  banker  of 
German  parentage  who,  when  the  war 
breaks  out,  finds  his  affairs  seriously  in- 
terfered with. 

The  Heart  of  Thunder  Mountain.     By  El- 
drid  A.  Bingham.   Boston:  Little,  Brown 
&  Company.     Frontispiece.     $1.35  net. 
A    story   of   Western    ranch   life.     The 

heroine  is  a  young  woman  from  the  East 

The  Immortal  Gymnasts.     By  Marie  Cher. 

New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

$1.35  net. 

A  fantasy  of  modern  life  in  which  Pan- 
taloon, Columbine  and  Harlequin  assume 
mortal  forms  and  bring  happiness  to  two 
pairs  of  lovers. 

The  Imprisoned  Splendor.    By  Angela  Mor- 
gan.    New  York:  The  Baker  &  Taylor 
Company.     $1.35  net. 
A  collection   of   short   stories   reprinted 
from  various   magazines. 

The   Individual.     By   Muriel    Hine.     (Mrs. 

Sidney  Coxon.)    New  York:  John  Lane 

Company.    $1.25  net 

Describing  the  courtship,  marriage  and 
subsequent  ambitions  of  Orde  Traverner, 
a  brilliant  young  surgeon  and  leader  of 
the  present  day  Eugenics  faction.  The 
story   centers    about   the   question:   "Must 


the  individual   be  sacrificed  in  the  inter- 
ests of  the  race?'* 
The  Hunted  Woman.    By  James  Oliver  Cur- 
wood.     Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
k  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net 
A  tale  of  romance  and  adventure  with 
scenes  set  in  the  wilderness  of  northwest- 
ern Canada. 
John  Bogardus.     By  George  Agnew  Cham- 
berlain.   New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.   $1.35  net 
The  hero  breaks  away  from  the  conven- 
tional   life    as    assistant    professor    in    his 
father's  university,  and  takes  to  the  road, 
tramping  and  working  his  way  around  the 
world,  meeting  romance  and  adventure  in 
many  forms. 
Journeys  With  Jerry  the  Jarvey.    By  Alexis 
Roche.      New    York:    E.    P.    Dutton    k 
Company.    $1.35  net 
A  collection  of  humourous  and  whimsi- 
cal  stories  told  by  an   Irish  jaunting-car 
driver. 
The   Man  of  Promise.     By  Willard   Hunt- 
inton   Wright.     New   York:  John  Lane 
Company.    $1.35  net 
A  study  of  a  man's  life  from  youth  to 
middle  age,  and  an  account  of  his  strug- 
gles against  the  antagonistic  influences  in 
his  career.    The  interest  in  the  story  cen- 
ters about  the  many  women  who  have  a 
part  in  his  life. 

A  Man's  Reach.     By  Sally  Nelson  Robins. 

Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Illustrated.   $1.25  net 

The  hero,  Randolph  Turberville,  is  the 
son  of  an  old  Virginian  family.  The  story 
tells  of  his  downfall,  and  of  his  regenera- 
tion through  the  influence  of  the  women 
he  loves. 

Nothing    a    Year.      By    Charles    Belmont 
Davis.     New  York:  Harper  k  Brothers. 
Frontispiece.     $1.30  net 
The  story  of  an  ambitious  woman's  life 
in  New  York. 

The  Oakleyites.  By  E.  F.  Benson.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.35 
net 

A  picture  of  social  life  in  a  quaint  Eng- 
lish town  not  far  from  London.  The  cen- 
tre of  interest  is  a  middle-aged  woman 
and  her  love  affair. 

The    Ocean    Sleuth.      By    Maurice    Drake. 

New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  k  Company. 

$1.35  net 

A  story  of  mystery,  romance  and  adven- 
ture, which  centers  around  an  absconding 
financier. 

The  Outlaw.  By  Jackson  Gregory.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  k  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.00  net 

A  story  of  life  in  the  West,  the  interest 
centering  about  the  love  of  a  wild  and 
reckless  cowpuncher  for  a  dainty,  well- 
bred  girl  from  the  East 
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The  Passionate  Elopement.  By  Compton 
Mackenzie.  New  York;  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $1.35   net 

A   new   edition  of  one  of  the   author's 
earlier  works. 
Rich  Man,  Poor  Man.    By  Maximilian  Fos- 
ter.   New   York:   D.  Appleton   &  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.30  net. 
The  heroine  is  Bab  Wynne,  protege  of 
the   landlady   of   a   New   York   boarding- 
house;   and  the  story  is  of  her  transition, 
through   unusual  circumstances,   to   a   lux- 
urious home  in  Fifth  Avenue,  and  of  her 
problem    in    deciding    whether    she    will 
marry  the  rich  man  who  loves  her,  or  the 
poor  man  whom  she  loves. 
Samaritan  Mary.     By  Sumner  Locke.     New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.    Frontis- 
piece.   $1.25  net. 

A  country  girl  and  a  city  man,  the  vic- 
tims of  an   automobile  accident,   are  car- 
ried into  the  home  of  "Mary,"  who  nurses 
them    back    to    health.     They    and    their 
families,   and  the  village  neighbours  fur- 
nish the  characters,  the  plot  and  the   ro- 
mance. 
The    Shadow   Riders.     By   Isabel    Paterson. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.    $1.35 
net. 

A  story  of  western  Canada,  concerned 
with  the  love  affairs  of  a  man,  of  a  wo- 
man, and  of  a  girl. 

The   Shepherd   of   the    North.     By   Richard 

Aumerle  Maher.    New  York:  The  Mac- 

millan  Company.    $1.35. 

The    hero    is    a    big-hearted    American 

bishop,    and    the   story   tells   of  his   work 

among    the     people    of    the    Adirondack 

country,   and   particularly  of  the   part  he 

plays   in   the   fight  that  is  waged  against 

an  encroaching  railroad. 

The  Side  of  the  Angels.  By  Basil  King. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.35  net. 

The  contrasting  love  stories  of  two  men 

and  two  women.     The  scenes  are  laid  in 

an  old  New  England  village  and  changing 

social  conditions  are  pictured. 

Some    Elderly    People    and    Their    Young 

Friends.      By    S.    Macnaughton.      New 

York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     $1.35 

net 

A  comedy  of  English  life  setting  forth 
the  romances  of  two  generations,  and  con- 
trasting the  ideas  of  the  middle-aged  folk 
with   those   of  the  younger  ones  on  such 
subjects  as  love,  marriage  and  the  "votes- 
for-women"  movement 
A  Tall  Ship  on  Other  Naval  Occasions.    By 
••Bartimeus."      New    York:    G.    P.   Put- 
nam's  Sons.     $1.00  net. 
Short  tales  of  life  in   the  British  navy 
under    war-time    conditions.     The    titles 
are:  "Crab-Pots,"  "The  Drum,"  "A  Cap- 
tain's Forenoon,"  "The  Seven-Bell   Boat," 
"The     King's    Pardon,"     "An     Off-Shorc 


Wind,"    "The    Day,"    "The    Mummers," 

"Chummy-Ships,"      and      "The      Higher 

ClainL" 

Those  About  Trench.     By  Edwin  Herbert 

Lewis.      New    York:    The    Macmillan 

Company.     $1.35. 

A  story  of  romance  and  strange  adven- 
tures centering  about  Dr.  Isham  Trench, 
pediatrician,   of   Chicago,   and   his   queer 
group  of  American  and  Oriental  students. 
The  plot  takes  the  reader  from  Chicago  to 
Peshawar,     India,     through     Afghanistan 
and  Bokhara  to  Tashkent,  and  across  Aus- 
tria into  the  mountains  of  Senria. 
Twilight     By   Frank   Danby.      New   York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.     $1.35  net. 
A   tragic   love   story    revealed   through 
visions   under   morphia   and   fragmentary 
confessions  of  a  deluded  doctor. 
The    Unpretenders.      By    Anne    Warwick. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company.    $iju> 
net 

A  group  of  stories  about  "plain  people." 
The  titles  are:  "Anne— Just  a  Plain  Wo- 
man,"      "Timothy— Only       a       Writer," 
"Gladys-Marie— Merely  a  Maid,"  "Sheila 
— Simply   a    Society   Person,"    "Warner — 
What    Else    But    a    Wag,"    "Chalmer^- 
Clcarly  a  Clubman,"  "Pix— Purely  a  Phi- 
lanthropist,"     "Richard — No     More    than 
King,"  "Lucia— A  Merc  Wife,"  "Roger— 
Plainly  an  Idler." 
Ursule    Mirouet.      By    Honor6    de    Balzac. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
35  cents  net 

In  Everyman's  Library,   With  an  intro- 
duction by  George  Saintsbury,  and  a  bibli- 
ography. 
The    Vindication.      By    Harriet    Comstock. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.35   net 
The  story  centers  about  Dr.  Hill  and  hit 
adopted   son   and   daughter,   and  the  un- 
ravelling  of   the   mystery  of   their  birth. 
The   scenes   are   in   a   small   French   Ca- 
nadian community. 
With  a  Diploma,  and  The  Whirlwind.    By 
V.   I.   Nemirovitch-Dantchenko.     Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian,  with  an  Intro- 
duction, by  W.  J.  Stanton  Pyper.     Bos- 
ton: John  W.  Luce  &  Company.     $1.25 
net 

Two  short  novels  of  contrasting  social 
environment,  the  scene  of  one  laid  in  a 
remote  country  estate  of  Little  Russia,  the 
land   of   the   Cossacks;    the  other   in   the 
fashionable  circle  of  St.  Petersburg  society. 
A  Woman  of  Feeling.    Bv  Louise  Maunsell 
Field.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net 

A  picture  of  brilliant  New  York  society 
as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  a  young» 
pretty  and  unsophisticated  girl. 

Juvenile  Books 

Hollyhock  House.     A  Story  for  Girls.     By 
Marion  Ames  Taggart     Garden  City: 
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Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net 

The  story  of  three  sisters  whose  mother, 
an  artist,  had  left  them  when  they  were 
small  children  to  give  her  time  to  her  art. 
Their  home  life  and  affairs  and  the  win- 
ning back  of  their  mother  form  the  theme. 
Jackanapes:  Daddy  Darwin's  Dovecot:  and 

The  Story  of  a  Short  Life.     By  Mrs.  J. 

H.  Ewing.     Illustrated.     New  York:  £. 

P.  Dutton  &  Company.    Illustrated.    35 

cents  net 

In  Everyman's  Library.  There  is  an  in- 
troduction by  the  author's  sister,  Mrs. 
Horatia  K.  F.  Eden,  and  a  bibliography. 

Mrs.      Overtheway's     Remembrances,      and 

Other   Tales.     By   Mrs.   J.    H.    Ewing. 

New   York:  E.   P.  Dutton  &  Company. 

35  cents  net 

In  Everyman's  Library.  The  volume 
contains  "Mrs.  Overtheway's  Remem- 
brances," "Melchior's  Dream,"  "The 
Blackbird's  Nest,"  "Friedrich's  Ballad," 
and  "Monsieur  the  Viscount's  Friend." 
There  is  an  introduction  and  a  bibliog- 
raphy. 

The    Niimberg    Stove.      By    Louisa    de    la 
Ram6  (Ouida).   Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lip- 
pincott  Company.    Illustrated.    50  cents 
net 
A   new  edition  of   a  children's  classic, 

brought  out  in   the  Stories  All   Children 

Love  Series. 

Phantastes:  A  Faerie  Romance.    Bv  George 
MacDonald.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton 
&  Company.    35  cents  net 
In  Everyman's  Library.    The  book  has 

an   introduction   by   Greville   MacDonald, 

and  a  bibliography. 

The  Steadfast  Princess:  A  Play  for  Young 
People.  By  Cornelia  L.  Meigs.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  50 
cents. 

The  Drama  League  prize  play.  The 
story  has  to  do  with  a  Princess,  who  in 
spite  of  many  temptations  and  obstacles, 
remains  true  to  her  ideals  and  to  the  peo- 
ple over  whom  she  rules,  and  is  at  last 
happily  rewarded. 

History 

The  Century  of  the  Renaissance.  By  Louis 
Batiffol.  Translated  from  the  French 
by  Elsie  Finnimore  Buckley.  With  an 
Introduction  by  John  Edward  Courtenay 
Bodley.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.    $2.50  net 

The  first  volume  issued  in  The  Na^ 
tional  History  of  France  series,  edited  by 
Franfz  Funck-Brentano,  which  i^  to  be 
published  in  six  volumes.  A  narrative  of 
events  from  the  death  of  Louis  XL  in  1483 
to  that  of  Henri  IV.  in  x6xo. 
A  Short  History  of  the  English  People.  By 
John  Richard  Green.    In  Two  Volumes. 


New  York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &  Company. 

70  cents  net 

In  Everyman's  Library,    With  an  intro- 
duction and  notes  by  L.  Cecil  Jane,  and  a 
survey  of  the  period  1815-19x4  by  R.  P. 
Farley. 
Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest   1542- 

1706.   Edited  by  Herbert  Eugene  Bolton. 

With  three  Maps.    New  York:  Charles 

Scribner's  Sons.    $3.00  net 

Compiled  from  diaries,  letters  and  docu- 
ments of  the  time.  In  the  Original  Nar^ 
raiives  of  Early  American  History  series, 
reproduced  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Historical  Association. 
A  Thousand  Years  of  Russian  History.     By 

Sonia    £.    Howe.      Philadelphia:   J.    B. 

Lippincott  Company.     Illustrated.    $2.50 

net. 

A  review  of  Russian  history  dealing 
with  civic  and  national  life,  as  well  as 
with  the  political  annals  of  the  Empire 
and  its  rules,  and  a  connected  series  of 
pictures  of  the  Russian  nation  at  various 
stages  of  its  growth. 

Biography 

Delane  of  The  Times.     By  Edward  Cook. 
New    York:    Henry    Holt    &    Company. 
Frontispiece.    $1.75   net. 
The   first   volume   to   be   issued   in   the 
Makers  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  series, 
edited  by  Basil  Williams.    John  Thadeus 
Delane  was  editor  of  the  London  Times 
from    1 841    to    1877.     'I'i^c   book   contains 
many  anecdotes  and  letters  of  the  period. 
William  Branch  Giles:  A  Study  in  the  Poli- 
tics  of   Virginia    and   the   Nation   from 
1790  to   1830.     By  Dice  Robins  Ander- 
son. Menasha,  Wisconsin:  George  Banta 
Publishing  Company. 
A  biography,  with  an  index  and  a  bibli- 
ography. 
The  Life  of  the   First  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
and    Other    Writings.      By    Margaret, 
Duchess.     New   York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.     35  cents  net 
In  Everyman's  Library.    With  an  intro- 
duction, preface  and  a  bibliography.    The 
contents  are  "Life  of  the  Duke  of  New- 
castle," "Memories  of  the   Duchess,"  and 
"Certain  Sociable  Letters." 
Notes   of   a   Busy  Life.    By  Joseph   Benson 
Foraker.      Cincinnati:    Stewart   &   Kidd 
Company.     Illustrated.     Two   volumes. 
$5xx>  net 

The   autobiography  of   ex- Senator   For- 
aker.  With  the  exception  of  a  brief  sketch 
of  his  boyhood  and  of  his  experiences  in 
the  Union  Army,  the  work  is  devoted  to 
his  political  career. 
Old  Familiar  Faces.     By  Theodore  Watts- 
Dunton.     New   York:   E.   P.   Dutton   & 
Company.    Illustrated.    $x.75  net 
A  posthumous  collection  of  biographical 
(Continued  on  page  232) 


THE  BOOK  MART 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between  the  first 

of  February  and  the  first  of  March: 

FICTION 


CITY 

New  York  (Uptown) . . 
New  York  (Downtown) 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,  Mass 

Boston,   Mass 

Buffalo.  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Cleveland,   O 

Denver,    Colo 

Des  Moines,  la 

Detroit,    Mich 

In^anapolis,   Ind. 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,   Ky 

Memphis,  Tenn 

Milwaukee,  Wis 

Minneapolis,    Minn. . . . 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,   Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal.... 

Seattle,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington.  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 


1ST   ON   Ll3T 

Mrs.  Balfame 
The  Real  Adventure 
The  Real  Adventure 
His   Harvest 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Held  to  Answer 
The  Real  Adventure 
The  Real  Adventure 
Held  to  Answer 
The  Real  Adventure 

The   Real   Adventure 
Lite  and  Gabriella 
Held  to  Answer 
Dear  Enemy 

Held  to  Answer 
The  Real  Adventure 
The  Real  Adventure 

Felix    O'Day 
The  Real  Adventure 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Felix   O'Day 

Michael  O'Halloran 
Held   to  Answer 
The  Side  of  the  Angels 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Held  to  Answer 
Persuasive  Peggy 
The  Side  of  the  Angels 
Life  and  Gabriella 

Held  to  Answer 
Life  and  Gabriella 

i^ear  Enemy 

The  Real  Adventure 

Held  to  Answer 

Lite  and  Gabriella 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Held   to  Answer 

Dear  Enemy 

Life  and  Gabriella 

The  Rainbow  Trail 

Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

The  Promise 

Lii'e  and  Gabriella 


20  ON  List 

The  Belfry 

Clipped  Wings 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Promise 

The  Real  Adventure 

Destiny 

The  Belfry 

Destiny 

The  Real  Adventure 

Held  to  Answer 

Held  to  Answer 
The  Real  Adventure 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Life  and  Gabriella 

The  Real  Adventure 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Prudence  of  the  Parsonage 

The  Real  Adventure 
Ramon  a 

The  Real  Adventure 
Held  to  Answer 

Clipped  Wings 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Mrs.  Balfame 
Mr.  Marx's  Secret 
The  Side  of  the  Angels 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Held  to  Answer 

The  Black  Eagle  Mystery 
The  Real  Adventure 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Within  the  Tides 

Clipped  Wings 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Within  the  Tides 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Clipped   Wings 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Held  to  Answer 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Life  and  Gabriella 

The  Real  Adventure 
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FICTION 


3D  ON  List 

The  Real  Adventure 
Rich  Man,  Poor  Man 
Held  to  Answer 
Life   and   Gabriella 
Held  to  Answer 
The  Side  of  the  Angels 
The  Yellow  Dove 
Dear  Enemy 
Pollyanna   Grows   Up 
Michael  O'Halloran 

Life  and  Gabriella 
Held  to  Answer 
Mr.  Marx's  Secret 
Speaking  of  Operations 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

The  Bent  Twig 

Then  I'll   Come  Back  to 

You 
Life   and   Gabriella 
Life  and  Gabriella 
The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 
Life   and   Gabriella 

A  Far  Country 

The  Strangers'  Wedding 

Within  the  Tides 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Dear  Enemy 

Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 

Dear   Enemy 

Dear    Enemy 
Mrs.  Balfame 

Prudence  of  the   Parson- 
age 
Dear  Enemy 
Life  and   Gabriella 
Dear  Enemy 
Dear  Enemy 
The  Rim  of  the  Desert 
The  Money  Master 
The  Real  Adventure 
Life   and   Gabriella 
A  Man's  Reach 
Mr.  Marx's  Secret 
Persuasive  Peggy 


4TH  ON  List 

Fantomas 

Thankful's  Inheritance 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

The  Real  Adventure 

On  Trial 

The  Real  Adventure 

Research  Magnificent 

Life   and   Gabriella 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Promise 
Clipped  Wings 
A  Far  Country 
Still  Jim 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Strangers'  Wedding 

The  Money  Master 

Held  to  Answer 
Clipped  Wings 
Felix  O'Day 
The  Real  Adventure 

Dear   Enemy 

The  Real  Adventure 

Held  to  Answer 

Felix  O'Day 

Mildew  Manse 

Michael  O'Halloran 

Pollyanna 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

The  Real  Adventure 
Pollyanna   Grows   Up 

Mr.  Marx's  Secret 

These  Twain 

The  Real  Adventure 

Held  to  Answer 

Felicity  Crofton 

The   Harbour  of   Doubt 

The  Lost  Prince 

The  Bent  Twig 

David   Penstephen 

The  Bent  Twig 

Fantomas 

Mildew  Manse 


5TH  ON  List 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 
The  Black  Eagle  Mystery 
Life   and   Gabriella 
Persuasive  Peggy 
Dear   Enemy 
The  Bloom  of  Youth 
Held  to  Answer 
Clipped  Wings 
Michael  O'Halloran 
Life  and  Gabriella 

The   Gray  Dawn 
The  Bent  Twig 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Prudence  of  the  Parson- 
age 
Dear  Enemy 
These  Twain 
"K" 

Speaking  of  Operations 
The  Bent  Twig 
The  Bent  Twig 
Then   I'll   Come   Back  to 

You 
The   Boy   With   Wings 
Clipped  Wings 
The  Real  Adventure 
Dear  Enemy 
The  Alibi 
"K" 

The  Real  Adventure 
Felix  O'Day 

Curved   Blades 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

"K" 

Patience  Worth 
Beltane   the  Smith 
The   Freelands 
Held  to  Answer 
The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Held  to  Answer 
Dear  Enemy 
Clipped   Wings 
Ruggles  of  Red  Gap 
Dear    Enemy 


6th  on  List 

The  Man  of  Promise 
The  Outlaw 
The  Vindication 
Mildew  Manse 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
Dear  Enemy 
Clipped  Wings 
The  Coast  of  Adventu 
Mr.  Bingle 
Prudence  of  the  Para 

age 
A  Man's  Reach 
A  Man's  Reach 
Jerusalem 
The  Real  Adventure 

Beltane  the  Smith 
The  Accolade 
Beltane  the  Smith 

Dear   Enemy 
Research  Magnificent 
Clipped  Wings 
Speaking  of  Operation 

Held  to  Answer 
The  Gray  Dawn 
Rich  Man,  Poor  Mao 
Clipped  Wings 
The  Real  Adventure 
The  Real  Adventure 
Destiny 
Prudence  of  the  Pars 

age 
Persuasive  Peggy 
Then   I'll  Come  Back 

You 
The  Story  of  Julia  Pa 

Life  and  Gabriella 
The  Monev  Master 
Clipped   Wings 
Clipped  Wings 
The  Harbour 
Mr.  Bingle 
Mrs.  Balfame 
Felix   O'Day 
The  Song  of  the  Lar! 
The  Generation  Betw 
The  Side  oi  the  Angel 
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Books — Non'-Fiction — on  Demand — from  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     Wistcr. 
•Ordeal  By  Battle.     Oliver. 
The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke. 
A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne.     Aldrich. 
Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 
Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part.    Roose- 
velt. 


Spoon  River  Anthology.    Masters. 
The  Life  of  John  Hay.    Thaj-er. 
Poems.     Masefield. 

My  Year  of  the  Great  War.    Palmer. 
When  a  Man  Comes  to  Himself.    Wilton. 
•'Speaking  of  Operations."    Cobb. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages  230 
and  231)  the  six  best-selling  books  (fiction) 
are  selected  according  to  the  following 
system : 

A  book  standing  i>t  on  any  list  receives  10 
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(Continued  from  page  229) 

sketches  of  friends  of  the  author.  Included 
in  the  work  arc  George  Borrow,  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti,  Alfred,  Lord  Tennyson; 
Christina  Georgina  Rossetti,  Dr.  Gordon 
Hake,  John  Leicester  Warren,  Lord  de 
Tabley;  William  Morris,  and  Francis 
Hindes   Groome. 

Theodore  Roosevelt:  The  Logic  of  His 
Career.  By  Charles  G.  Washburn.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illus- 
trated.  $1.50  net. 

A  personal  impression  of  Theodore 
Roosevelt  from  the  time  of  his  entrance 
into  college  in  1876  to  the  present.  The 
appendix  contains  his  address,  "The  Right 
of  the  People  to  Rule,"  delivered  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York  City,  on  March  20, 
1912. 

Nature  Books 

Our  Early  Wild  Flowers.  A  Study  of  the 
Herbaceous  Plants  Blooming  in  Early 
Spring  in  the  Northern  States.  By  Har- 
riet L.  Kceler.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner*s  Sons.  Illustrated.  $1.00  net. 
A  practical  pocket  guide,  illustrated  in 
colour   and   in  black   and   white. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

Curio>ities  in  Proverbs.  A  Collection  of  Un- 
usual Adages,  Maxims,  Aphorisms, 
Phrases  and  Other  Popular  Dicta  from 
Many  Lands.  Classified  and  Arranged 
with   Annotations   by    Dwight   Edwards 


According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTi 

1.  Life       and      Gabriella.        Glasgow. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)  $1.35 248 

2.  The      Real      Adventure.       Webster. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50    336 

3.  Held  to  Answer.    MacFarlane.    (Lit- 

tle,  Brown.)    $1.35 188 

4.  Dear  Enemy.     Webster.     (The  Cen- 

tury Co.)   $1.30 ia$ 

5- 

Clipped  Wings.    Hughes.    (Har- 
per.) $1.35   

The   Side  of  the  Angels.    King.  |      79 
(Harper.)   $1.35   


Marvin.     New  York:   G.   P.   Putnam's 

Sons.   $1.75  net. 

This  work  contains  a  chapter  on  the 
folk  sayings  of  the  world,  with  special 
reference  to  their  origin,  growth  and  va- 
riety, and  their  importance  in  revealing 
the  ideals  and  moral  standards  of  the  peo* 
pie  who  use  them.  There  is  an  alpha- 
betical and  topical  index. 

Great   Russia:   Her   Promise   and   Achieve" 
ment    By  Charles  Sarolea.    New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.   $1.25. 
A  survey  of  the  country  and  its  people. 
The  book  is  divided  into  four  parts  under 
the   headings:   ''The   Geographical   Foun- 
dations  of   Russian   Politics,"   **What   the 
World  Owes  to  Russia."  "The  Great  Rus- 
sian   Triumvirate,"    and    "Russian    Prob- 
lems." 

"looi  Places  to  Sell  Manuscripts."  Com- 
piled by  William  R.  Kane.  The  Ameri- 
can Writer's  Year  Book  and  Directory 
to  Markets  for  Manuscripts.  Ridge- 
wood,  New  Jersey:  The  Editor  Com- 
pany. $1.62  postpaid. 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition. 

Patience  Worth.    A  Psychic  Mystery.   Edited 
by  Casper  S.  Yost.    New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.   $1.40  net. 
Communications    consisting    of    poems, 
conversations,    plays    and    allegories,    re- 
ceived through  the  medium  of  the  ouiia 
board,  and  an  account  of  the  manner  in 
vvhich  they  were  transmitted  to  Mrs.  John 
H    Curra/i  of  St.  Louis. 


THE^H 

bOKM^ 

An  Illustrated  Magazine 
of  Literature  and  Life 


MAY 

New  Authors'  Number 


A  Symposium 

BV  ROBERT  RL"nD  WHITING,  JOHN  M.  SIDDALL, 
ELLERV  SEDGWICK,  RAY  LONG.  DOCGLAS  DOTV, 
mark:  SULLIVAN,  W.  F,  BIGELOW.  EDWARD  BOK. 

HARLES  HANSON  TOWNE,  ROBERT  H.  DAVIS.  ARTHUR  VANCE; 
ALBERT  SHAW,   OEORGE  JEAN   NATHAN, 

FRANK  CROWNINSIIIELD.  GERTRUDE  B.  LANE,  AND  OTHERS 

] 


The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

Richard  Harding  Davis :  An  Estimate 

BY  ARTHIR  BARILETT  MAURICE 

What  The  Day's  Work  Means  To  Me 

BY  MRS.  PERCY  V.  PENNYBACKER 

Dramatic  Talent  and  Theatrical  Talent 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILIUN 


DODD,  MEAD  ds^  COMPAQ 


l-VTTTlTiT     tr  ^•^•W^M^OJ 


if        - 
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A  Really  Successful  Novel '' 


THE  BELLFRY 


A  New  Novel  by  May  Sinclair 


Author  of  "Three  Sisters,''   "The  Divine  Fire,"  etc. 

"A   fascinatingly  interesting  story   ...    a  perfect  picture   of  real   human  beings." — Boston   Transcript, 
"Vivid,    unceasingly    readable,    another    achievement    of    its    distinguished    author." — N,    V,    Tribune, 
Now  in  the  Fifth  Edition,  $1.35 


Other  Excellent  New  Novels 
THE  ABYSS 


"A    strong 
told."— P/m/u, 


Nathan  Kussy's  New  Novel 

novel,    realistically    and    dramatically 

$1.50. 


\'  orth- American. 


m  THE  SHEPHERD  OF  THE  NORTH 

^^  Richard  A.  Afaher's  New  Novel 


"Has  vigor  and  originality   .    . 
most  lovable  and  noble   character 
$1.35. 


.   the  Bishop  is  a 
,"— r/i<?   Outlook. 


THE  RUDDER 

Mary  5.   Watt9'  New  Navel 

"Mrs.  Watts  is  one  of  the  most  courageous  and 
sympathetic      chroniclers     of     American      life." — 


Post.     $1.50. 


THOSE  ABOUT  TRENCH 

Edwin  H.  Lewie'  New  Novel 


"A  striking  novel   .    . 
most    interesting." — The 


.  unusually  excellent  and 
Bookman.      $1.35. 


The  Best  Poetry  of  the  Year 


GOOD  FRIDAY  S¥Ser  poems 

John  Maeefield's  New  Book 

"Here  is  beauty  of  impression,  beauty  of  expres- 
sion, beauty  of  thought  and  beauty  ot  phrase." — 
N.  Y.  Times.     Cloth.  $1.25.     Leather,  $1.50. 

THE  GREAT  MAZE 

THE  HEART  OF  YOUTH 
Hermann  Hagedorn* 8  New  Poem  and  Play 

"A  work  of  force  and  wonder,  built  line  by  line 
to  passionate  life." — A'.    Y.    Times.     $1.^5. 


BATTLE  AND  OTHERPOEMS 

MTdfnd  WiUon  Cibeon'e  New  Booh 

"Vivid  pictures  of  the  life  of  the  soldier,  inter- 
preting   the    hidden'  emotions    of   the    battlefield." 

SONGS  AND  SATIRES 

By  Edgar  Lee  Maetere 

Author   of   "Spoon    River   Anthology." 
"Mr.   Master<«  reveals  a  new  and  striking  phase 
of  his  art."     Cloth,  $1.25.     Leather,  $1.50. 


Readable  New  Books  on  Current  Topics 


THE  DIPLOMACY  OF  THE  GREAT  WAR 

Arthur  Bullard*8  New  Book 

"Entertaining  and  informing.  .  .  .  well  worth 
the  study  of  all  Americans  who  love  their  country." 
— X.   Y.  Times.     $1.50. 

DEMOCRACY  AND  EDUCATION 

By  John  Dewey 

Professor    of    Philosophy.    Columbia    rni7'ersity. 
A  revealing  statement  of  the  ideas  implied  in  a 
democratic    society    and    the    application    of    these 
ideas    to    the    problems    of    the    enteri)risc    of    edu- 
cation.    $1.40. 


THE  WAY  OF  MARTHA 

AND  THE  WAY  OF  MARY 
Stephen  Graham 's  New  Book  on  Rwueia 

The  true  heart  and  mind  of  Russia,  by  one  who 
has  lived  with  the  people  and  knows  their  strange 
and   beautiful  country.     Illustrated,   $2.00. 

SHAKESPEARE'S  THEATER 

By  Ashley  H.  Thorndike 

Professor  of  English.   Columbia    University. 

A  volume  of  large  interest  to  readers  of  theatri 
cal  hist<»ry  as   well   as  to  students  of  Shakespeare. 
H'ith    unusual   illustration,    $^.50. 


Jack  London^s  New  Novel 

THE  LITTLE  LADY  of  THE  BIG  HOUSE 

"A  novel  of  large  significance  and  unquestionable  interest,  executed  with  the  fine  finish,  even  the  fine 
flourish,  of  an  indi^^putable  master." — Book  Sews  Monthly.     $1.50. 

THE  MACMILLAN  COMPANY,         Publishers,        NEW  YORK 

'"MlIMll''!^l'':|Ill'M|lMl!lI•■MII|l"|^'I|l■1ll||l!'Till"''TI^^''llI'^lll^'lIlll^ 
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Algiers,  and  then  studied  in  Colarossis's 
atelier  in  Paris  before  rcturninp;  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  was  connected  with  va- 
rious papers,  especially  the  Illustrated 
London  News.  For  some  years  Mr. 
Gibbon  had  entertained  the  desire  to 
emigrate  to  America.  Finally  the  op- 
portunity presented  itself  of  entering  the 
service  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
in  which  he  now  holds  a  responsible  po- 
sition. Although  Hearts  and  Faces  is 
his  first  novel,  Mr.  Gibbon  edited  a  vol- 
ume of  fairy  tales  entitled  Old  King 
Cole,  in  which  several  of  the  stories 
were  from  his  own  pen,  and  also  wrote 
Scots  in  Canada,  a  history  of  the  Scot- 
tish settlements  in  the  Dominion.  Mr. 
Gibbon  is  a  member  of  the  Circumnavi- 
gators Club  of  New  York,  the  qualifica- 
tion for  which  is  to  have  travelled  round 

the  world. 

•  •  • 

Isabel  Paterson,  the  author  of  The 
Shadow  Riders,  is  a  Canadian  by  birth 
and  parentage,  of  English  and  Irish  ex- 
tr.iction.  She  was  born  on  the  Mani- 
toulin  Island.  Her  father,  Francis  Bow- 
ler, settled,  after  some  years  of  pioneer- 
ing in  the  western  States,  in  Alberta,  and 
there  divided  his  time  between  ranching 
and  raising  a  family  of  nine  children. 
After  a  short  business  career  in  Calgary, 
Mrs.  Paterson  turned,  by  chance,  to  a 
newspaper  career.  She  was  an  editorial 
writer  for  the  Inland  Herald,  Spokane, 
and  the  Vancouver  World,  and  dramatic 
critic  for  the  Vancouver  Province. 
Three  years  ago  she  went  to  New  York, 
and  worked  on  the  New  York  World 
and  the  New  York  American. 


Dorothy  Foster  Gilman,  the  author 
of  The  Bloom  of  Youth  (Small,  May- 
nard  and  Company),  is  by  inheritance 
a  Bostonian.  Her  father,  Bradley  Gil- 
man,  is  a  well-known  clergyman  and 
author  who  was  graduated  from  Har- 
vard in  1880.  Miss  Gilman  prepared 
for  Raddiffe  College  at  the  Gilman 
School  in  Cambridge,  and  at  Miss  Win- 
sor's  in  Boston.  She  was  graduated 
from  RadclifEe  in   19 12.     At  RadcIifEe 


Miss  Gilman  was  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish Club,  and  in  her  senior  year  the  head 
of  the  Radcliffe  Magazine. 

•  •  • 

From  the  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company 
of  Philadelphia  come  The  Strange  Cases 
of  Mason  Brant  by  Nevil  Monroe  Hop- 
kins, and  A  Man's  Reach  by  Sallie  Nel- 
son Robins.  Dr.  Hopkins  is  described 
as  engineer  and  educator,  traveller  and 
diplomat.  He  was  bom  in  Portland, 
Maine,  in  1872.  He  studied  at  George 
Washington  University  and  as  a  grad- 
uate student  at  Harvard.  During  the 
Spanish-American  War  he  served  in  a 
special  torpedo  corps  for  mining  the  har- 
bours of  the  United  States.  An  appoint- 
ment as  Electrical  Engineer  of  the  Navy 
Department  was  conferred  upon  Dr. 
Hopkins  under  the  Roosevelt  Adminis- 
tration. This  appointment  included  the 
design  and  construction  of  all  the  great 
power  plants  authorised  by  Congress  in 
the  Navy  Yards  throughout  the  United 
States.  Among  his  other  scientific  ac- 
tivities he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Institute  of  Industrial  Research  and  in 
charge  of  the  Division  of  Electrical  En- 
gineering in  that  Institute.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  European  War  he 
served  as  attache  at  the  American  Ejn- 
bassy  in  Paris.  When  the  German 
Army  marched  upon  Paris  he  ofiEered  his 
services  in  the  French  Red  Cross.  Dur- 
ing the  war  he  has  travelled  extensively 
in  the  belligerent  countries,  including 
Germany,  upon  business  connected  with 
the  welfare  of  Americans  and  other  non- 
combatants.  He  has  followed  up  these 
activities  by  lecturing  in  the  United 
States  for  the  benefit  of  French  orphans 
and  the  Belgian  and  Serbian  relief. 

•  •  • 

The  contribution  of  the  South,  par- 
ticularly the  work  of  the  Southern  wo- 
man, is  more  and  more  in  evidence  as 
the  years  go  on  in  the  literary  activities 
of  our  nation.  Sallie  Nelson  Robins,  the 
author  of  A  Mans  Reach,  is  a  Virgin- 
ian, whose  birthplace,  "Timbcmeck,"  is 
said  to  be  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
scene  of  John  Smith's  rescue  by  Pooo- 
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hontas.  She  claims  descent  from  the 
Carters,  BurwcUs,  Randolphs,  Armi- 
steads,  Pages,  Diggcs,  Robinsons, 
Wormelcys,  Nelsons,  and  Catletts.  She 
bore  the  name  of  a  famous  Virginia 
beauty,  her  ancestress,  Sallie  Berkeley. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  MrS. 
Robins  found  herself  with  five  children 
to  educate,  and  became  an  officer  of  the 
Virginian  Historical  Society.  In  that 
capacity  she  acquired  a  great  store  of 
geneological  lore  and  a  wide  acquaint- 
ance with  the  history  of  the  State.  She 
has  been  Geneological  Editor  of  the 
Richmond  Times  Despatch,  Historian 
of  the  Colonial  Dames  of  Virginia,  and 
a  member  and  officer  of  various  progres- 
sive and  charitable  women's  clubs.  Her 
home  in  Albemarle  County  is  adjacent 
to  Castle  Hill,  the  home  of  Amelie 
Rives,  Princess  Troubet2^koy. 

•  •  • 

From  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  of 
Indianapolis  come  Anna  Steese  Richard- 
son's Adventures  in  Thrift,  and  Henry 
B.  Hemen  way's  American  Public 
Health  Perfection.  Miss  Richardson  is 
National  Chairman  of  Child  Hygiene  in 
the  National  Congress  of  Mothers.  She 
is  a  staff  editor  of  McClure's  Magazine 
and  the  Ladies'  World,  and  a  regular 
contributor  to  the  Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion and  Pictorial  Review.  She  or- 
ganised the  Better  Babies  Movement 
which  led,  in  forty  States,  to  the  physical 
and  mental  examination  of  children  un- 
der five  years.  Dr.  Hemenway  is  a  na- 
tive of  Montpelier,  Vermont.  He  took 
his  degrees  of  A.B.  and  M.D.  at  North- 
western University.  He  has  been  a  pro- 
lific writer  on  questions  of  health,  and 
has  had  a  wide  range  of  practical  ex- 
perience, beginning  with  a  term  as 
Health  Officer  of  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
In  1910-11  he  was  Vice-Presideht  of  the 
American  Academy  of  Medicine.  Also 
from  the  Bobbs-Merrill  Company  is  In- 
dustrial Arbitration  by  Carl  H.  Mote. 
Born  in  1884,  in  Randolph  County,  In- 
diana, Mr.  Mote  was  graduated  from 
De  Pauw  University  in  1907.  Until 
1909  he  was  a  teacher.  Then  for  four 
years   he   was   engaged   in   newspaper 


work.    During  this  period,  he  also  stud- 
ied law,  but  has  never  practiced. 


•  • 


Two  more  first  books  from  the  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company  are  Songs  of  the 
Streets  and  Byways  by  William  Her- 
schell,  and  The  Irish  Orators  by  Claude 
G.  Bowers.  Mr.  Herschell  is  an  In- 
dianapolis newspaper  man,  a  hyphenate 
to  the  extent  of  being  a  Scotch-Hoosier, 
and  was  born  in  Spencer,  Indiana,  in 
1873.  His  father  was  a  railroad  black- 
smith and  the  family  flittered  about  va- 
rious railroad  centres  in  Indiana  for  sev- 
eral years.  At  fifteen  William,  die  old- 
est of  six  children,  was  exiled  from  the 
public  school  of  Huntingburg  for  having 
played  truant  to  carry  a  Republican  ban- 
ner in  a  Democratic  town.  It  was  a 
transparency  reading:  "A  Vote  For 
Cleveland  Means  Souphouses."  The 
next  morning  the  school  principal  an- 
nounced that:  "Inasmuch  as  William 
Herschell  had  gone  into  politics  he  could 
not  possibly  wish  further  education."  So 
the  boy  was  apprenticed  in  a  railroad 
shop  where  he  remained  until  1894, 
when,  with  the  beginning  of  the  Ameri- 
can Railway  Union  strike,  he  joined  the 
forces  of  Eugene  V.  Debs  and  became  a 
secretary  in  the  organisation.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  strike  he  found  the 
railway  shops  closed  to  him.  He  worked 
his  way  from  Chicago  to  Buffalo  on  a 
Grand  Trunk  stock  train,  and  then  went 
to  Canada,  where  he  found  employment 
for  a  time.  Returning  to  the  United 
States  he  worked  in  an  electric  light 
plant  at  North  Tonawanda,  New  York 
and  in  a  Buffalo  contract  shop.  Then 
he  wandered  back  to  Indiana  and  en- 
tered journalism. 

•  •  • 

For  three  years  William  Herschell 
earned  a  meagre  living  as  a  general  fac- 
totum on  the  Princeton  Evening  News, 
The  day  came  when  the  proprietor  of 
the  paper  was  reduced  to  borrowing 
enough  wrapping  paper  from  a  butcher 
to  get  out  the  issue,  which  was  labelled 
"A  Souvenir  Edition  Dedicated  to  Our 
Creditors,"      Naturally    the    Evening 
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News  was  soon  absorbed  by  another 
paper,  and  Herschell  went  to  the  Evans- 
ville  Journal,  then  to  the  Indianapolis 
Press,  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune,  the 
Indianapolis  Journal,  and,  finally,  four- 
teen years  ago,  to  the  Indianapolis 
News,  where  he  has  remained  ever  since. 
Five  years  ago  he  hit  upon  the  idea  of 
writing  simple  rhymes  about  the  urchins 
in  the  street,  firemen,  policemen,  dray- 
men, lame  dogs,  and  other  familiar 
things  in  city  life.  The  caption  of  his 
verses  was  "Songs  of  the  City  Streets," 
and  he  soon  added  country  life  to  his 
world  and  wrote  "Ballads  of  the  By- 
ways." These  verses,  which  have  been 
read  wherever  the  Indianapolis  News 
has  been  read,  are  the  substance  of  Soni/s 
of  the  Streets  and  Byways.  Like  Mr. 
Herschell,  Claude  G.  Bowers  had  been 
a  newspaper  man.  He  began  his  career 
as  editorial  writer  on  the  Terre  Haute 
Star  and  the  Indianapolis  Sentinal,  He 
has  always  been  actively  identified  in 
politics  and  has  taken  the  stump  in  every 
campaign  since  his  twenty-first  year.  He 
was  nominated  for  Congress  before  he 
was  old  enough  to  qualify,  served  as 
delegate  to  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  of  1908,  and  for  five  years 
was  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Public 
Works  of  Terre  Haute.  He  resigned 
that  position  to  become  private  secretary 

to  Senator  Kern. 

•  •  • 

A  first  novel  published  by  the  E.  P. 
Dutton  Company  is  The  Honey  Pot,  by 
Countess  Barcynska.  About  two  years 
ago  a  short  story  appeared  in  one  of  the 
London  magazines  entitled  "Death  in 
the  Pot."  As  the  title  suggests  it  was 
after  the  manner  of  Edgar  Allan  Poc. 
The  tale  attracted  some  attention,  and 
a  number  of  persons  wrote  to  find  out 
more  about  the  Countess  Barc>'nska. 
The  editor  of  the  magazine  did  not 
know,  nor  did  any  one  else  in  London 
except  her  business  representative,  who 
would  not  tell.  The  first  story  was  fol- 
lowed by  another  of  an  entirely  different 
character,  the  scenes  being  laid  in  New 
York.  Then  came  a  third  dealing  with 
Paris  studio  life,    A  series  of  letters  en- 


titled "The  Little  Mother  Who  Sits  at 
Home,"  was  issued  both  in  this  country 
and  in  England,  but  The  Honey  Pot  is 
the  author's  first  novel.  The  book  pro- 
voked the  guess  that  the  Countess  Bar- 
cynska had  once  been  on  the  stage,  and 
had  married  a  title.  The  guess  has 
amused  the  Countess  and  has  tempted 
her  to  lift  the  veil  a  little.  "Geographi- 
cally, but  not  physically,"  she  writes, 
"I  am  a  *Little  Russian'  from  the  gov- 
ernment at  Poltava.  It  will  probably  be 
exciting  to  learn  that  Poltava  is  noted 
for  its  grindstones.  As  a  descendant  of 
Pushkin,  I  have  a  natural  love  for  all 
the  arts.  Every  Little  Russian  has.  I 
always  wrote,  even  as  a  child,  in  English, 
having  been  taught  it  from  the  time  I 
could  speak.  I  came  to  England  about 
six  years  ago,  and  like  Joseph  Conrad, 
adopted  the  language  for  literary  pur- 
poses." The  Countess  disclaims  any  per- 
sonal experiences  on  the  stage.  She  lives 
in  England,  and  somewhere  in  the  coun- 
try, but  even  her  publishers  do  not  know 
her  exact  address. 


•  • 


A  first  novel  published  by  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons  is  Unhappy  in  Thy  Daring, 
by  Marius  Lyle.  This  book  received 
the  prize  of  twelve  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  in  a  recent  fiction  competition  in 
England.  Mr.  Lyle  was  bom  in  a  lonely 
hamlet  on  the  border  of  Wales.  When 
he  was  sixteen  his  father  tried  to  induce 
him  to  enter  one  of  the  factories  at 
Whitchurch,  but  such  an  existence 
seemed  intolerable,  so  he  left  home,  and 
for  the  next  few  years  lived  as  a  wan- 
derer. One  day  he  chanced  upon  a  copy 
of  Sorrow's  Lavengro,  The  discovery 
was  the  turning  point  of  his  career;  for 
it  was  Lavengro  that  first  incited  him 
to  write.  He  had  lived  the  life  of  a 
vagabond,  and  he  tried  to  describe  his 
experiences.  Seated  on  the  sheltered  side 
of  a  hay  rick  one  blustery  March  day 
he  began  his  autobiography.  ''I  had  an 
idea,"  he  writes,  "that  this  manuscript 
had  only  to  be  offered  to  the  public  for 
it  to  seize  upon  so  priceless  a  treasure; 
but  the  sight  of  a  badly  dressed  youth 
standing  at  a  street  comer  and  o£Eeriiig 
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a  bundle  of  straggly  lettered  sheets  for 
sale  drew  no  sympathy  from  the  con- 
servative British  public;  and  I  was 
speedily  deprived  of  my  documents,  for 
a  group  of  boys  attacked  me,  snatched 
away  the  papers  and  tore  them  into  a 
thousand  pieces.  At  the  time  the  loss 
was  terrible,  but  I  have  since  reflected 
that  they  deserved  no  better  fate." 


identically  with  the  one  I  had  seen  in 
my  mind  for  so  many  months." 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


"I  pass  over  the  miserable  period 
which  succeeded  the  destruction  of  my 
first  literary  efforts,"  continues  Mr. 
Lyle,  "if  I  were  not  actually  starving  in 
body,  the  monotony  of  my  employment 
was  gradually  submerging  my  mind.  I 
was  hired  by  a  bookseller,  a  printer,  a 
typewriter.  It  was  when  employed  by 
the  latter  that  I  came  across  a  number 
of  the  Times  Literary  Supplement  with 
a  notice  of  the  Melrose  Prize  Novel 
Competition.  The  idea  of  competing 
seized  me;  and  I  was  also  determined 
to  succeed.  The  plot  was  already 
sketched  out  in  my  mind,  founded  on 
facts  related  by  a  friend;  I  had  only  to 
enlarge  and  modify;  and  I  had  four 
months  for  the  writing  and  the  typing 
of  it.  I  made  up  my  mind  that  at  all 
hazards  I  must  win  it.  In  this  I  was 
helped  by  a  book  that  had  lately  come 
into  my  possession,  one  that  described 
the  methods  and  value  of  concentration; 
and  no  sooner  was  my  book  despatched 
than  I  began  to  devote  a  portion  of  each 
day  to  visualising  mentally  my  reception 
of  the  letter  which  should  announce  my 
success;  and  I  kept  on  repeating  to  my- 
self: *If  another  man  succeed  by  one 
effort,  you  will  succeed  by  a  hundred 
efforts.  If  another  man  succeed  by 
ten  efforts,  you  will  succeed  by  a  thou- 
sand efforts.'  And  the  statement  that 
one's  request  would  be  granted  according 
to  the  frequency  and  intensity  of  the  de- 
mands was  continually  in  my  mind. 
Mentally  I  saw  the  letter  travelling  to- 
ward me,  being  brought  in  by  the  post- 
man and  being  delivered  to  me.  I  saw 
myself  tearing  open  the  envelope  and 
reading  the  contents.  .  .  And  when  the 
letter  did  arrive,  it  was  worded  almost 


Also  from  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons  comes 
Social  Progress  and  the  Darwinian 
Theory,  by  George  W.  Nasmyth.  Mr. 
Nasmyth  was  born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
in  1882  and  was  graduated  from  Cor- 
nell. He  was  an  instructor  at  Ithaca 
from  1906  to  19 10,  and  then  studied 
three  years  at  the  Universities  of  Berlin, 
Gottingen,  Heidelberg,  and  Zurich.  As 
leader  of  the  peace  movement  among 
students  he  has  visited  the  universities  of 
twenty-two  different  countries.  When 
he  was  still  an  undergraduate  at  Cor- 
nell he  and  Louis  P.  Lochner  of  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  were  the  prime 
movers  in  organising  the  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs,  which  have  already  exerted  a 
wide  influence  throughout  American  col- 
leges. Dr.  Nasmyth  has  been  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Association  of  Cosmopolitan 
Clubs,  of  the  International  Federation 
of  Students,  of  the  International  Con- 
gress of  Students,  and  of  the  Harvard 
International  Polity  Club,  a  director  of 
the  International  Bureau  of  Students, 
and  of  the  World  Peace  Foundation. 
Although  Social  Progress  and  the  Dar- 
winian Theory  is  his  first  book,  he  is 
the  author  of  numerous  pamphlets  and 
articles  on  international  and  ^cial  prob- 
lems. Another  Putnam  first  book  is 
Elijah  Voorhees  Brookshire's  The  Law 
of  Human  Life.  Mr.  Brookshire  was 
born  in  1856,  and  was  brought  up  in 
Western  Indiana.  He  educated  himself 
for  the  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the 
Bar  at  Crawfordsville  in  1883.  Craw- 
fordsville,  the  seat  of  Wabash  College, 
is  known  as  the  Hoosier  Athens.  It  has 
been  the  home  of  several  literary  celebri- 
ties, among  them  General  Lew  Wallace 
and  Maurice  Thompson.  Mr.  Brook- 
shire was  elected  to  Congress  in  1888, 
and  served  there  until  1895.  Since  1897 
he  has  maintained  a  law  office  in  Wash- 
ington. 


•  •  • 


The  Century  Company  publish  Edgar 
White  Burrill's  dramatisation  of  Mas- 
ter Skylark.     Mr.  Burrill  was  bom  in 
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Boston  in  1883.  While  a  student  at  the 
Worcester  Classical  High  School  he  ap- 
peared as  Macbeth  in  Shakespeare's  trag- 
edy. At  Amherst,  where  Mr.  Burrill 
was  graduated  in  1906,  his  interest  in 
the  drama  was  further  stimulated,  and 
at  Lake  Forest  College  and  Northwest- 
ern University  he  lectured  on  Shake- 
speare in  the  modern  drama,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  work  as  instructor.  At 
the  same  time  he  appeared  on  many 
Chautauqua  platforms  and  before  some 
of  the  most  distinctive  clubs  in  Amer- 
ica. He  has  visited  most  of  the  coun- 
tries whose  literature  he  has  discussed, 
spending  a  summer  at  Oxford,  and  also 
making  investigations  into  Russian 
prison  and  economic  conditions.  At  the 
present  time  he  is  a  member  of  the  Eng- 
lish class  in  the  Department  of  Exten- 
sion Teaching  of  Columbia  University, 
'llic  dramatisation  of  Master  Skylark 
from  the  story  by  John  Bennett,  was 
first  made  seven  years  ago.  Mr.  Bur- 
rill had  for  a  long  time  recognised  the 
value  of  Mr.  Bennett's  tale  for  impart- 
ing to  students  the  actual  atmosphere  of 
the  Elizabethan  times.  The  revised  ver- 
sion was  completed  only  last  summer  in 
North  Brookfield,  Massachusetts. 


•  •  • 


The  Century  Company  also  publish 
Gardner  .S.  Harding's  Present  Day 
China.  Mr.  Harding  was  born  in  1887 
of  mixed  Cape  Cod  and  Vermont  ances- 
try. His  people  were  sea  captains  in  the 
clipper  days.  At  the  age  of  seventeen 
he  went  to  Europe  on  a  cattle  ship, 
starting  with  a  capital  of  fifty  dollars. 
On  his  return  he  reached  Boston  pos- 
sessing six  cents,  one  cent  for  the  ferry 
ride  across  the  harbour,  and  five  more  to 
save  him  from  walking  home.  Then  he 
went  to  Harvard,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  the  exciting  college  revolution 
when  the  Class  of  1910  split  uncom- 
promisingly into  "Gold  Coasters"  and 
"Yard  Democrats."  Mr.  Harding  be- 
longed to  the  sanS'Culotte  faction.  Five 
days  after  graduation  he  left  for  Eng- 
land to  be  American  editor  of  the  Wie- 
ner International  News  Agency,  and 
stayed  ther^  for  three  and  a  half  years. 


For  his  Syndicate  he  interviewed  Qies- 
terton,  Shaw,  W.  T.  Stead,  and  Hilaire 
Belloc,  went  through  the  milk  and  mines 
of  the  north,  through  the  East  End  and 
the  co-operative  movement  and  the  cam- 
paign for  Home  Rule.  As  a  correspon- 
dent for  the  London  Daily  Herald  he 
visited  France,  Belgium  and  Germany. 
It  was  in  May,  19 13,  that  Mn  Hard- 
ing went  to  China.  One  of  his  letters 
of  introduction  was  to  Putnam  Wealc, 
the  author  of  that  very  unusual  book, 
Indiscreet  Letters  from  Pekin,  Through 
Weale  and  through  Chinese  friends  he 
met  most  of  the  men  then  at  the  top  of 
the  revolutionary  surge.  He  was  with 
Sun  Yat  Sen  the  night  the  revolution 
broke  out.  Mr.  Harding  returned  to 
this  country  in  the  early  months  of  19 1 4 
and  has  since  been  lecturing  and  con- 
tributing to  magazines. 


•  •  • 


Harper  and  Brothers  publish  Sophie 
Kerr's  Love  af  Large,  Miss  Kerr  comes 
from  the  eastern  shore  of  Maryland. 
After  her  college  course  and  a  year  of 
post  graduate  work  she  became  associ- 
ated with  the  Pittsburgh  Gazette-Times. 
Later  she  joined  the  staff  of  the  ^0- 
man's  Home  Companion,  A  first  novel 
from  which  the  publishers,  the  Macmil- 
lan  Company,  apparently  expect  much 
is  Nathan  Kussy's  The  Abyss.  The  au- 
thor was  born  in  Newark,  New  Jeisey 
in  1872.  He  has  been  writing  idl  his 
life,  but  until  The  Abyss  he  has  had 
nothing  accepted  save  a  few  newspaper 
sketches  which  have  netted  him  about 
forty  dollars.  But  repeated  failure  only 
spurred  him  to  fresh  efforts.  As  early 
as  1892  he  recorded  in  his  diary  his 
determination  to  succeed  and  his  belief 
that  "what  Dickens  is  to  England  I  will 
be  to  America."  On  The  Abyss  Mr, 
Kussy  has  been  writing  for  more  than 
five  years.  The  novel  tells  of  the  life 
of  a  little  Jewish  lad,  an  orphan,  in  the 
underworld,  of  his  association  with  beg- 
gars, criminals,  and  the  outcasts  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  his  never  ceasing  struggle 
to  rise  out  of  the  muck.  For  his  ma- 
terial the  author  has  drawn  freely  on  his 
scrap-book  collection.    For  example,  one 
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of  the  incidents  of  the  story  tells  of  a 
child  who  was  disguised  as  a  monkey  and 
forced  to  go  around  in  the  streets  per- 
forming tricks  and  amusing  the  children 
for  stray  pennies.  This  incident,  im- 
probable as  it  may  seem,  is  based  on  an 
actual  occurrence  described  in  a  clipping 
from  the  New  York  World  of  Decem- 
ber twenty-seventh,  1896. 


•  •  • 


Four  books  by  new  authors  from  the 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company  are  The 
Story  of  an  American  Singer,  by  Gerald- 
ine  Farrar;  Kitchener  s  Mob,  by  James 
Norman  Hall;  Abraham  Lincoln,  Law- 
yer Statesman,  by  John  T.  Richards, 
and  A  Honeymoon  Experiment,  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Stuart  Chase.  Although  in- 
formation about  Miss  Farrar  seems 
somewhat  superfluous,  it  may  be  recalled 
that  she  is  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
that  she  first  sang  in  public  at  the  age 
of  three,  that  she  was  educated  musically 
in  Paris  and  Berlin,  and  made  her  debut 
at  the  Royal  Opera  House,  Berlin  as 
Marguerite  in  Faust  in  1901.  Mr. 
Hall  is  a  young  lowan,  a  graduate  of 
Grinnell  College,  who  was  bicycling  in 
Wales  when  the  war  broke  out.  He 
went  to  London,  joined  the  mob  parad- 
ing tumultuously  through  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  the  next  morning  he  en- 
listed. John  T.  Richards  is  a  Chicago 
lawyer  who,  to  quote  his  publishers, 
"has  found  something  new  to  tell  about 
Lincoln,  and  who  incidentally  destroys 
many  old  traditions."  Mr.  Chase  is  a 
Harvard  man  now  engaged  in  business 
in  Boston.  Mrs.  Chase  was  born  in 
West  Newton,  Massachusetts,  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Smith  College.  Both  hus- 
band and  wife  are  members  of  the  Fa- 
bian Club  of  Boston. 


•  •  • 


Maximo  M.  Kalaw,  author  of  the 
case  for  the  Filipinos  (The  Century 
Company)  was  born  at  Lipa,  Batangas 
Province,  Philippine  Islands,  in  1891. 
He  attended  the  public  schook  of  Lipa 
and  Manila,  and  later  the  University  of 
the  Philippines.  He  is  distinctly  a  pro- 
duct of  the  American  system  of  educa- 
tion established  in  the  Islands.    He  was 


graduated  in  law  in  19 14  at  the  George- 
town University  Law  School.  In  the 
second  year  in  the  Philippine  University 
he  was  elected  editor-in-chief  of  the  uni- 
versity paper,  the  College  Folio.  His 
work  attracted  the  attention  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Manuel  L.  Cuezon,  Resident 
Commissioner  from  the  Philippines,  who 
in  191 1,  employed  him  to  come  to 
Washington  as  his  secretary,  and  as 
manager  of  the  magazine  The  Filipino 
People,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Philip- 
pine independence.  For  five  years  there- 
fore, Mr.  Kalaw  has  been  connected 
with  the  Philippine  Independence  Cam- 
paign in  America.  Two  first  books 
from  the  press  of  E.  P.  Dutton  and 
Company  are  Henry  Hazlett's  Thinking 
as  a  Science  and  Louis  Heft's  Holders 
of  Railroad  Bonds  and  Notes,  Mr. 
Hazlett  is  an  editorial  writer  on  one  of 
the  New  York  dailies.  Mr.  Heft  is  a 
graduate  of  New  York  University,  who, 
since  his  admission  to  the  Bar  has  been 
concerned  principally  with  securities  and 
and  with  estates  involving  securities. 
Louis  U.  Wilkinson,  the  author  of  The 
Buffoon  (Alfred  A.  Knopf)  is  a  grad- 
uate of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge 
University,  and  serves  on  the  staff  of 
Oxford  University  Extension  Delegacy. 
As  a  lecturer  and  scholar  he  is  known 
in  this  country,  in  England,  and  in  Ger- 
many. 


•  •  • 


If  environment  counts  for  anything  it 
has  been  only  a  matter  of  time  with  Mr. 
Charles  G.  Norris.  As  the  brother  of 
the  late  Frank  Norris  and  the  husband 
of  Kathleen  Norris,  his  first  novel  was 
bound  to  come  sooner  or  later.  Its  title 
happens  to  be  The  Amateur,  and  it  is 
published  by  the  George  H.  Doran 
Company.  Although  born  in  Chicago 
most  of  Mr.  Norris's  early  impressions 
were  of  California  and  of  Paris.  His 
first  desire  to  write  came  when  he  re- 
turned from  Paris.  He  was  then  ten 
years  old.  By  the  time  he  was  eleven 
he  had  written  a  long  story  entitled  In 
the  Reign  of  the  Grand  Monarch  which 
dealt  with  the  career  of  Louis  XIV, 
and  was  about  two  hundred  thousand 
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words  in  length.  During  his  undergrad- 
uate days  at  the  University  of  California 
he  did  little  writing.  He  now  assigns 
as  a  reason  that  Richard  Walton  TuUy 
and  Eleanor  Gates  threw  him  into  tem- 
porary eclipse  with  their  work.  After 
leaving  the  University  he  was  associated 
with  Country  Life  in  America,  then 
with  the  Sunset  Magazine  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  later  with  the  American 
Magazine.  During  the  five  years  that 
he  was  with  the  last  named  publication 
he  was  constantly  thinking  of  the  novel 
he  would  like  to  write  when  he  had  the 
time.  A  year  ago  last  August,  his  wife, 
Kathleen  Norris,  was  taken  ill  and  was 
ordered  by  her  physician  to  go  away  for 
her  health.  The  Norrises  journeyed  to 
California,  and  Charles  G.  Norris,  for 
the  first  time  in  his  life,  was  able  to  take 
up  the  work  that  he  had  so  long  planned. 
The  Amateur  is  described  as  a  novel  of 
the  art  life  of  New  York  City,  and  to  a 
certain  extent  a  record  of  the  author's 
own  experiences  among  artists. 

•  •  • 

Frances  Wilson  Huard,  the  author  of 
My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honour 
(George  H.  Do  ran  Company),  is  a 
daughter  of  Francis  Wilson,  the  Ameri- 
can actor,  and  was  born  in  New  York 
City.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  she  went 
abroad  to  study  music,  never  returning 
to  this  country  except  to  visit.  She  was 
married  in  1905  to  Charles  Huard,  the 
well-known  French  painter  and  illus- 
trator. Madame  Huard  first  began  writ- 
ing in  order  to  collaborate  with  her  hus- 
band. At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
Charles  Huard  served  as  a  private  in  the 
army,  but  in  January,  1915,  he  was 
taken  out  of  the  trenches  and  made  of- 
ficial painter  attached  to  the  Sixth  Army 
of  France.  The  country  home  of  the 
Huards,  at  Villiers,  sixty  miles  north- 
west of  Paris,  was  occupied  by  troops 
of  General  von  Kluck  during  his  historic 
drive  at  the  French  capitol.  My  Home 
in  the  Field  of  Honour  is  an  account  of 
Madame  Huard 's  experiences  from  the 
time  sTie  had  to  make  a  hurried  flight 
from  the  chateau  until  she  returned  to  it 
after  the  Germans  were  driven  badk  for 


the  purpose  of  establishing  a  hospitaL 
Her  Paris  home  is  now  occupied  by 
Gabriel  d'Annunzio.  Early  in  August, 
19 1 4,  she  rented  the  place  to  him  for 
the  duration  of  the  war,  expecting  to  re- 
turn to  it  herself  within  three  months. 
Madame  Huard  is  now  in  this  country 
collecting  money  for  French  hospitals. 
Readers  of  this  magazine  may  recall  a 
very  illuminating  article  by  Madame 
Huard  on  '*  Balzac  the  Business  Man" 
which  appeared  in  the  issue  for  January, 

1914. 


•  •  • 


From  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company 
come  two  first  novels,  Cameron  Mac- 
kenzie's Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce  and  Allen 
R.  Dodd*s  Captain  Gardiner  of  the  In- 
ternational Police.  Mr.  Mackenzie 
went  to  Yale  from  Lawrenceville,  and 
at  the  New  Jersey  school  had  as  school- 
mates Owen  Johnson,  George  Agnew 
Chambertain,  and  Stephen  '  Frcndi 
Whitman.  They  were  all  editors  in 
succession  of  the  Lawrenceville  Literary 
Magazine.  Then  came  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  Owen  Johnson  and  Cameron 
Mackenzie  going  to  Yale,  and  Stephen 
French  Whitman  and  George  Agnew 
Chamberlain  to  Princeton.  For  three 
years  Mr.  Mackenzie  was  the  editor  of 
McClure's  Magazine,  succeeding  S.  S. 
McClure  upon  the  latter's  retirement. 
Mr.  Dodd,  whose  book,  by  the  way,  is 
issued  under  the  pseudon3mi  "Robert 
Allen,"  is  a  graduate  of  the  Montdair 
Academy  and  of  Yale  in  the  Class  Of 
1909.  During  his  undergraduate  days 
he  was  an  editor  of  the  Yale  Courant, 
and  contributed  many  articles  to  the  va- 
rious college  papers.  He  is  now  an  in- 
structor in  English  at  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 


•  •  • 


A  first  novel  that  comes  from  the 
press  of  the  Macmillan  Company  is 
John  H.  Walsh's  Cam  Clarke.  Mr. 
Walsh  was  born  in  Marquette  County, 
Wisconsin,  in  1879.  He  lived  most  of 
his  childhood  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, but  resided  for  short  periods  in 
Kansas  and  Nebraska.  In  1897  he  was 
appointed  to  the  United  States  Naval 
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Academy  at  Annapolis  by  the  present 
Senator,  James  Hamilton  Lewis,  of  Illi- 
nois, then  a  Congressman  from  the  State 
of  Washington.  From  Annapolis  Mr, 
Walsh  was  graduated  In  1901  and  went 
to  sea  as  a  midshipman.  For  three  years 
he  cruised  on  men-of-war  in  various 
parts  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Later  he  en- 
tered   the    Construction    Corps    of    the 
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navy,  receiving  special  training  for  the 
work  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  from  which  institution  he 
has  the  M.S.  degree.  Of  recent  years 
he  has  been  engaged  in  the  repairing, 
designing,  and  building  of  American 
men-of-war.  with  duties  on  the  east  and 
west  coasts  and  in  the  Philippines.  Also 
from  the  Macmillan  Company  come 
two  war  books  that  are  first  books,  Ed- 
ward D.  Toland's  The  Aftermath  of 
Battle  and  Arthur  Sweetser's  Roadside 
Glimpses  of  the  Great  ffor.  Of  Mr. 
Toland  and  his  book  we  wrote  last 
month,  telling  something  of  the  interest- 


ing career  of  the  author  since  his  grad- 
uation from  Princeton  in  1908,  Mr. 
Sweetser  is  a  Harvard  man  of  the  Class 
of  1911.  After  his  graduation,  he  made 
a  trip  aroimd  the  world,  visiting  India, 
Burma.  Java,  the  Philippines,  China, 
and  Japan.  Returning  home  in  the 
summer  of  1912  he  entered  newspaper 
work,  first  with  the  Springfield  Repub- 
lican, and  then  with  the  United  Press 
Association.  He  has  contributed  to  va- 
rious publications,  among  them  the  New 
York  Evening  Post,  the  Boston  Tran- 
script. The  Independent,  The  Outlook. 
and  The  World's  fVork. 


There  is  a  fine,  springtime,  open  air 
flavour  to  the  portrait  that  we  present  of. 
Miss  Molla  Bjurstedt,  who  has  written 
a  book  on  Tennis  for  fVomen  which  is 
published  by  Douhleday,  Page  and  Com- 
pany. Miss  Bjurstedt  tells  how  she  took 
up  the  game  first  thirteen  years  ago, 
when  there  was  very  little  tennis  in  Nor- 
way, and  very  few  good  players.  In 
ig04,  with  the  present  Crown  Prince 
cf  Sweden,  Gustav  Adolf,  as  a  partner, 
she  entered  the  mixed  doubles  in  the 
World's  Indoor  Championship  at  Stock- 
holm. The  pair  were  quickly  beaten 
and  Miss  Bjurstedt  was  also  beaten  in 
the  first  round  of  the  singles.  But  her 
game  was  steadily  improving,  and  in 
the  same  year  she  won  the  Woman's 
Outdoor  Tennis  Championship  of  Nor- 
way. She  has  since  won  it  every  time 
she  has  entered — eight  times.  Having 
finished  school  at  home,  she  went  to  a 
boarding-school  in  Wiesbaden,  princi- 
pally to  learn  German,  and  then  to  Paris 
for  a  year  to  perfect  her  French.  In 
1908  she  was  in  London,  and  played 
rather  unsuccessfully  in  one  or  two 
tournaments.  At  the  Olympic  Games 
of  1912  she  took  third  prize,  losing  in 
the  third  round  to  Mile.  Broquedis,  the 
French  champion,  and  the  eventual 
winner  of  the  tournament.  She  came 
first  to  America  in  1914,  and  her  almost 
uninterrupted  success  on  the  courts  since 
has  made  her  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous figures  of  the  tennis  world. 
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John  McAuIey  Palmer,  the  author  of 
An  Army  of  the  People  (G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons),  was  born  in  Carlinville, 
Illinois,  in  1870,  He  is  a  grandson  of 
the  late  General  John  N.  Palmer,  who 
served  in  the  Civil  War.  and  who  was 
later  Governor  of  Illinois,  United 
States  Senator,  and  Candidate  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Gold  Democratic 
ticket  in  1896.  John  McAuley  Palmer 
was  graduated  from  West  Point  in 
1892,  and  was  then  assigned  to  the  Tif- 

[  tcenth  United  States  Infantry;  servin;; 
in  that  regiment  as  Second  Lieutenant, 
First  Lieutenant,  and  Captain.  He  w:k 
a  Major  of  Infantry  in  1914  and 

I   assigned  to  the  Twenty-fourth  Infantry. 

;  While  with  the  Fifteenth  he  served  in 

Cuba  in   1899,     The  following  year  he 

as  ordered  with  the  first  battalion  of 

9  regiment  to  China  to  help  deal  with 

I  Ac  Boxer  uprising.  In  1901,  as  a  cap- 
tain, he  was  in  command  of  Fort  Por- 

1   ter.  Buffalo,  New  York,  and  from  there 

I  was  transferred  for  duty  at  West  Point. 

,  For  five  years  he  was  an  instructor  at 
the  Academy,     Rejoining  his  regiment 

,  in  the  Philippines  in  1906,  he  acted  as 
nor  of  the  District  of  Lanao  in  the 

,'  Moro    Province    until    August,     1907. 

(  After  a  fe^v  months  travel  in  Japan  he 
returned  to  the  United  States  with  his 
regiment    and    was    stationed    at    Fort 

j  Douglas,  Utah.     In  1908  he  entered  the 

»  Army   Service  School  at   Fort  Leaven- 

I  worth,  graduating  from  the  Army 
School  of  the  Line  in  1909,  and  from 
'  Army  Staff  College  in    1910.      He 

.  was  detailed  to  the  Genera!  Staff  Corps 

I  of  the  army  in  May,  191 1,  being  sta- 
tioned at  VVashington. 

While  on  the  General  Staff  Captain 
I  Palmer  was  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  which  prepared  A  Report  on  the  Organ- 
\  isation  of  the  Land  Forces  of  the  United 
I  States,  a  statement  of  national  military 
I  policy  that  was  published  officially  by 
I  the  Secretary  of  War  in  1912.     In  the 

in  of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to 
I  Europe  as  an  observer  of  the  annual 
[  nianoeuvres  of  the  German  and  French 

s.     After  a  brief  relief  from  duty 


at  Tientsin,   ■ 


he  rejoined  his  regiment  at  Tientsin, 
China,  in  March,  1913,  In  China  he 
remained  until  August,  1914,  when  he 
received  his  promotion  to  a  majorship 
and  was  transferred  to  the  Twenty- 
fourth  Infantry  stationed  at  Manila. 
While  in  the  Philippines  he  served  on 
various  boards  of  (  ~ 


with  the  defences  of  the  island.  In  Oc- 
tober, 1915,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  and  early  in  the  present  year  he 
was  redetailed  to  the  General  Staff 
Board  at  the  Anny  War  College  in 
Washington.  An  Army  of  Ike  People 
was  written  with  a  view  of  presenting 
the  salient  features  of  the  problem  of 
national  preparedness  in  simple  and 
popular  form.  In  writing  the  book 
Major  Palmer  adopted  the  fiction  that 
Congress    had    already    established    an 


American  National  Army  and  that  he 
was  simply  writing  a  popular  history  of 
an  existing  institution.  He  described  his 
conception  of  the  American  National 
Army  of  the  future  as  he  might  have  de- 
scribed the  army  of  Switzerland  or  any 
other  actual  existing  force. 


"On  no  other  book  have  I  ever 
worked    so    hard."    Richard     Harding 

Davis  once  said  of  Cap- 
TheHomeot  lain  MackUn.  The 
Macklin  fact  that  only  a  few  of 

the  readers  of  the  story 
seemed  to  understand  what  he  was  tr>'- 
ing  to  do  was  a  bitter  disappointment. 
For  two  or  three  years  after  Captain 
Macklin  Mr.  Davis  abstained  from 
writing  fiction,  turning  most  of  his  at- 
tention to  the  construction  of  farces. 
For  Captain  Macklin  was  not  merely  a 
tale  of  swashbuckling  adventure,  but  a 
very  subtle  and  well  wrought  character 
study.  A  romance  of  revolution  in  Hon- 
duras, the  discriminating  reader  took 
away  with  him  the  vivid  memory  of  a 
house  in  Dobbs  Ferry,  overlooking  the 
Hudson.  It  was  there  that  most  of 
Royal  Macklin's  boyhood  was  passed ;  it 
was  there  that  he  came  to  know  his  cou- 
sin, Beatrice;  and  it  was  there  that  he 
received  the  message  from  General  La- 
guerre  calling  him  to  new  militarj'  ser- 


Two  or  three  months  ago  ' 
mented   on    Mr.   Edward   J.   O'Brien's 
summing     up     in     the 
"Zelig"  and  Jloston     Transcript    of 

Some  Others  the  Short  Stories  of 
1915.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  Mr.  O'Brien  read  approxi- 
mately twenty-two  hundred  short  stories 
appearing  in  forty-six  periodicals.  From 
the  twenty-two  hundred  he  picked  an 
honour  list  of  ninety-one  stories.  To 
this  list  Katherine  Fuller  ton  Gerould 
contributed  six  stories,  Wilbur  Daniel 
Steele  four  stories,  Lord  Dusany,  Ben 
Hecht,  and  Fannie  Hurst  three  stories 
each,  and  Lincoln  Colcord,  Rupert 
Hughes.  Walter  J.  Mullenberg,  Shu- 
mas  O'Brien,  and  Robert  W.  Snedden 
two  each.  But  the  very  best  short  story 
of  IQ15,  according  to  Mr.  O'Brien,  was 
"Zelig"  by  Benjamin  Rosenblatt,  which 
appeared,  after  many  rejections,  in  the 
Bellman  of  Minneapolis.  Straightway 
a  number  of  enterprising  publishers  and 
publishers  representatives  had  visit 
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future  masterpieces,  that,  inuiiJentaUy, 
would  be  "best  sellers,"  and  wrote  suave 
letters  to  Mr.  Rosenblatt  expressing 
their  interest  in  his  present  work  and  in 
his  literary  plans  for  the  future.  Wt 
wonder  how  many  of  them  thought  it 
worth  while  to  sit  down  and  read 
"Zciig"  for  themselves. 

Now  for  Mr.  O'Brien's  patience  and 
industry  we  have  a  profound  admiration. 
For  his  judgment  we  cannot  muster  up 
honestly  even  a  half-hearted  respect. 
"Zelig"  is  not  the  best  short  story  of 
1915,  nor  the  second  best,  nor  the  twen- 
tieth best,  A  good  story,  yes,  but  a  tale 
remote,  depending  psychologically  on  the 
understanding  of  an  utterly  alien  mind. 
It  was,  we  think,  because  Mr.  O'Brien 
did  not  understand  that  psychology,  had 

means  of  judging  it  false  or  true,  that 
he  was  so  impressed.  Psjxhnlog)"-  what 
humbugs  are  practised  in  thy  name! 
You  are  a  novelist.  The  heroine  of 
your  story  is  a  young  woman  subjected 
to  the  shock  of  a  sudden  grief.  What 
follows?     The  daze  o" 


then  an  outburst  of  passionate  grief. 
That  is  logical,  that  is  normal,  but  it  is 
not  an  effect.  But  suppose,  with  your 
tongue  in  your  cheek,  you  describe  her 
in  the  stress  of  emotion,  and  substitute 
for  the  natural  outlet  some  perfectly 
preposterous  obsession.  "A  very  curious 
thing  happened.  Uelinda  received  the 
blow  blindly.  About  her  lips  was  a 
quiver  of  half  laughter.  Strangely  auto- 
matic are  the  workings  of  the  human 
mind.  That  day  at  Bar  Harbour.  It 
all  came  back  so  vividly.  She  was  con- 
scious of  nothing  but  a  ravenous  appe- 
tite for  gooseberry  tarts.  The  treachery 
of  Sheldon's  desertion,  the  terrible  con- 
sequences it  threatened,  for  the  moment 
meant  nothing.  She  thought  only  of 
gooseberry  tarts."  The  obsession  may  be 
Catherine  wheels,  or  a  colour,  or  the 
sound  of  church  bells,  or  the  echo  of 
some  long  forgotten  song.  Just  the  sub- 
stitution of  something  unexpected  and 
outre.  In  the  minds  of  a  great  many 
readers  the  "gooseberrj-  tart"  will  stamp 
a  master  psychologist. 
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There  is  a  certain  formula 
that  pathetic  story  of  the  old  Jew  come 
from  Little  Russia  to  the  New  York 
Ghetto.  It  is  une  tranche  de  la  vie.  But 
have  not  most  of  the  great  short  stories 
of  the  world  been  detiant  of  formula? 
Take  the  most  permanent,  if  not  the 
best  short  story  Kipling  ever  wrote, 
"The  Man  Who  Would  Be  King."  It 
is  a  great  tale  despite,  and  not  because 


e  Archer,"  Richard  Harding 
Llaviss  "The  Exiles,"  Robert  W. 
Chambers's  "A  Repairer  of  Reputa- 
tions," Booth  Tarkington's  "Monsieur 
Beaucaire,"  Jesse  Lynch  Williams's 
"The  Stolen  Story,"  Edwin  Lefevre's 
"The  Woman  and  Her  Bonds,"  Owen 
Johnson's  "The  Future  President," 
Mary  E.  Wilkins  Freeman's  "An  Hum- 
ble    Romance"    and    Stewart    Edward 


of  any  established  rules.  Exactly  the 
same  holds  for  "The  Drums  of  the  Fore 
and  Aft,"  We  are  inclined  to  think 
that  had  those  two  stories  appeared  in 
1915  they  would  have  been  among  the 
obscure  twenty-one  hundred  and  nine  in 
Mr.  O'Brien's  list,  and  that  they  would 
have  had  (hypothetically  speaking)  such 
companions  as  O.  Henry's  "A  Munici- 
pal Report,"  "The  Halberdier  of  the 
Little    Rheinschloss,"    and     "Mammon 


White's  "Rawhide."     Yet  wc  venture 
the  opinion  that  all  these  are  pretty  good 

There  is  one  short  story  that  for  yean 
has  been  held  up  as  a  model  for  all  am- 
bitious writers,  and  as  a  model  has  prob- 
ably wrought  a  great  deal  of  harm. 
That  is  Guy  de  Maupassant's  "The 
Necklace,"  unquestionably  one  of  the 
most  perfect  if  not  the  most  perfect  of 
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short  tales.  But  the  harm  has  come  be- 
cause in  their  slavish  imitation  of  the 
form  followers  have  entirely  lost  sight 
of  the  soul  of  the  story.  To  compress 
a  tale  to  eleven  hundred  words  as  Mau- 
passant did  "La  Parure"  is  not  to 
achieve  a  masterpiece.  After  all  what  is 
the  secret  of  the  greatness  of  "The 
Necklace."  Simplicity,  utter  simplicity. 
Simplicity  of  narration  and  above  all 
simplicity  of  psychology.  In  the  story 
of  the  Loisels  there  is  no  introduction 
of  the  gooseberry  tart.  None  is  needed. 
Tell  this  story  to  a  child  of  twelve  and 
it  will  be  understood  as  easily  as  "Jack 
and  the  Bean  Stalk,"  or  "Cinderella  and 
the  Fairy  Slipper."  Again  it  is  abso- 
lutely independent  of  race,  place,  or  pe- 
riod. That  it  concerned  a  French  hus- 
band and  wife  in  the  city  of  Paris  is  of 
no  more  importance  than  the  colour  of 
the  binding  of  the  book  in  which  it  ap- 
pears. The  tale  itself,  its  problem  and 
its  tragedy,  would  fit  quite  as  well  the 
Mandarin  Wu  Fang  in  the  Pekin  of  the 
Seventh  Dynasty,  or  Herr  and  Frau 
Von  Strafe  of  Leipzig,  or  the  Wentley- 
Harcourts  of  County  Kent,  or  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Silas  W.  Shaw  of  Medicine  Hat, 
Oklahoma.  It  is  something  better  than 
a  slice  of  life.  It  is  the  poignant  pathos 
of  life  itself. 


•  •  • 


A  year  and  a  half  ago  we  had  oc- 
casion to  print  some  paragraphs  about 

a  book  that  had  been 
Hindenburg  at  published  in  Germany 
London  two    years    before    the 

outbreak  of  the  great 
war.  That  book  described  a  conflict  of 
the  future  in  which  the  armies  of  Ger- 
many and  Italy  invaded  and  crushed 
France.  According  to  the  narrative 
cities  were  burned  or  made  to  look  like 
"dead  ruins  of  the  Middle  Ages," 
France  was  partitioned  between  her  con- 
querors, and  the  French  people,  under 
the  iron  yoke,  were  obliterated  by  con- 
sumption and  deportation  to  penal  colon- 
ies. We  read  that  book  with  amazement. 
We  contrasted  it  S^ith  another  book 
dealing  with  an  imaginary  war — an 
American   book.     That  was   the  kte 


Frank  R.  Stockton's  The  Great  War 
Syndicate  which,  we  venture  to  think, 
was  a  book  which  reflected  the  martial 
ambitions  of  our  nation.  Describing  a 
conflict  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  it  showed  us  victorious. 
Best  of  all  it  showed  us  great  and  gen- 
erous in  victory.  We  exacted  no  trib- 
ute. We  burned  no  cities.  We  oblit- 
erated no  provinces.  We  inflicted  no 
humiliation.  We  implanted  no  heritage 
of  hate.  Also  we  pointed  out  that  such 
a  book  as  the  German  book  could  never 
have  appeared  in  this  country.  No 
American  publisher  would  have  touched 
it.  Fiction,  whatever  its  nature  may 
be,  however  fantastic  its  form,  must 
strike  some  responsive  chord  in  the 
human  heart  or  mind.  To  inspire  us  to 
patriotic  exaltation  a  man  must  write  in 
the  spirit  of  Captain  Phillips's  "Don't 
cheer,  boys,  the  poor  devils  are  dying" 
or  of  General  Grant's  return  of  the 
mounts  of  the  vanquished  Confederacy 
"Because  you  will  need  them  at  the 
plough." 


•  •  • 


Now  comes  a  book  of  more  recent 
German  authorship  of  which,  we  are 
told,  four  million  copies  have  been  sold 
in  Germany.  Compared  with  the 
earlier  book,  which  was  written  in  days 
of  peace,  the  newcomer  must  be  re- 
garded with  leniency,  for  it  was  born 
in  the  fever  of  hate.  It  is  called  Hin- 
denburg's  March  Into  London,  and  de- 
scribes an  invasion  of  England  and  the 
eventual  subjugation  of  that  country  by 
the  Kaiser's  armies  and  fleets  of  the  air 
and  sea.  As  an  expression  of  the  na- 
tional ambition  of  the  man  who  wrote 
the  book,  and  of  the  readers  of  the  four 
million  copies  of  it  alleged  to  have  been 
sold,  Hindenburg's  March  Into  London 
is  not  a  book  to  which  we  could  in  strict 
justice  object.  A  German  picturing  the 
Prussian  helmets  masters  in  Trafalgar 
Square,  and  England  thoroughly 
crushed  and  prostrate,  is  perfectly  fair 
play.  But  although  this  book  is  far  less 
cruel  than  the  former  book  there  is  still 
much  to  amaze  the  American  mind. 
That  prisoners  under  certain  conditions 
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are  lined  up  against  the  wall  and  shot 
is  hard,  but  it  is  war.  But  why  this  lit- 
erary licking  of  the  lips  over  the  spec- 
tacle, why  this  continuous  gloating  over 
the  thought  of  human  blood?  The  ter- 
rible tragedy  of  Louvain  is  extolled. 
"The  heart  of  England  will  not  be  in- 
structed even  by  the  fate  of  Belgium" 
a  German  Major,  a  hero,  instructs  his 
soldiers.  "We  shall  repeat  the  lesson 
of  Louvain."  Tlie  Belgians  of  191 4  are 
referred  to  as  "blackguardly  Belgians." 
In  a  battle  before  London  the  order  to 
take  no  prisoners  is  explained:  "When 
fighting  bestial,  snarling  *?cum,  the  Ger- 
man soldier  observes  only  the  laws  of  the 
hunt  of  beasts  of  prey."  Here,  almost 
at  random,  is  a  quotation.  It  is  but 
one  of  fifty: 

The  next  step  is  to  draw  the  bars  of  the 
cage  tighter.  A  fearful  shedding  of  blood 
commences!  Everything  confronting  the 
German  arms  falls,  and  those  who  fall  are 
trampled  underfoot  by  those  behind.  Gurk- 
has- writhe  in  their  death  agony  like  dying 
beasts  of  prey.  The  bla  cks  with  red  pop- 
pies in  their  woolly  heads  roll  on  the  ground 
showing  their  teeth  and  making  appalling 
grimaces.  Some  stutteringly  ask  for  pardon 
and  make  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  German 
soldiers,  but  they  would  have  no  more  of 
those  souls  of  slaves.  .  .  . 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dead  lie 
around.  A  black  scoundrel,  apparently 
dead,  suddenly  rises  and  cuts  down  from 
behind  a  German  captain  of  the  guards. 
At  this  the  fury  of  the  German  soldiers 
knows  no  bounds.  Now,  they  show  no 
mercy;  everyone  lying  there  receives  a 
stroke  which  settles  him;  not  only  those  who 
treacherously  sham  death,  but  those  long 
dead  arc  roughly  handled.  The  German 
soldiers  angrily  defend  themselves  against 
criminal  attacks  and  designs.  Horror  is  in 
supreme  command. 


•   •   • 


Throughout  the  Civil  War  there 
dwelt,  in  the  city  of  Richmond,  a  wo- 
man of  known  northern  sympathies  who 
was  strongly  suspected  (and  with  very 
good  reason)  of  harbouring  escaped 
Federal  soldiers  from  Libby  Prison,  and 
of  conveying  military  information  to  the 


Union  generals.  She  was  not  shot, 
Miss  Cavell  was  shot.  After  the  war 
she  continued  to  live  in  the  city  until 
the  end  of  her  life,  and  for  many  years 
was  the  postmistress  of  Richmond.  That 
is  not  Southern,  any  more  than  it  is 
Northern,  but  it  is  American.  One  of 
the  principles  of  the  science  of  modern 
w^arfare  as  it  is  understood  in  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  is  the  sending  ahead  in 
times  of  peace  of  a  vast  invisible  army 
to  prepare  the  way.  We  have  zlwzys 
had  the  idea  that  the  men  and  women 
engaged  in  this  branch  of  the  service 
have  been  regarded  by  their  countr>Tnen 
as  German  patriots.  We  have  always 
believed  that  a  fraulein  who  conveyed 
military  information  to  German  head- 
quarters would  be  regarded  as  a  hero- 
ine. But  from  Hindenburg's  March 
Into  London  we  learn  that  what  is  pa- 
triotism from  the  German  goose  is  black 
villainy  from  the  English  goose.  In  the 
course  of  the  march  a  certain  Lieutenant 
Haussmann  takes  possession  of  an  Eng- 
lish country  house.  One  of  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  house  attempts  to  send  by 
carrier  pigeon  a  message  to  the  British 
line  telling  of  the  presence  of  the  Ger- 
mans. Lieutenant  Haussmann  discovers 
the  scheme,  blocks  it,  and  gives  orders 
to  take  away  all  the  persons  in  the  house. 

They  raise  a  great  outcry.  Asseverations 
of  innocence,  wringing  of  hands,  fainting 
fits,  kicking  and  scratching — sirens  become 
termagants.  Margery  falls  foul  of  the  un- 
gentlemanly  Hun  officer  and  clenches  her 
fist  at  him.  The  Pomeranians  make  as 
though  to  grasp  their  gun-stocks. 

The  noble  lord  is  as  white  as  a  sheet  and» 
tottering,  bears  the  sweat  of  dread  on  his 
brow.  He  knows  that  to-morrow  perhaps 
the  sighs  of  death  will  go  forth,  against  a 
wall. 


•   •   • 


This  is  the  newest  and  the  best  of  the 
stories  in  Mr.  R.  Thurston  Hopkins's 

Rudyard  Kipling:  A 
Kipling  and  Literary  Appreciation. 
the  'Bus  Owner  When  Kipling  lived  at 

Rottingdean,  in  the  old 
house  which  faces  the  vicarage,  he  was 
annoyed  by  the  driver  of  the  local  *bus. 
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who   often   pointed   his  whip  when  he 
encountered  the  poet,  and  announced  in 
a  stentorian  voice  to  his  human  freight, 
"Here  we  have  Mr.  Kipling,  the  soldier- 
poet."     Kipling  suffered  this  in  silence, 
but  things  came  to  a  crisis  when  the 
Jehu   came   into   collision   with   his   fa- 
vourite tree,  doing  much  damage  to  it. 
He  wrote  at  once  a  vigourous  letter  of 
complaint  to  the  'bus  owner,  who  was 
landlord  of  the  White  Horse  Inn.   Boni- 
face laid  the  letter  before  the  select  com- 
pany of  his  bar-parlour,  who  one  and 
all  advised  calm   indifference.     Also,   a 
man  with  an  eye  to  the  main  chance  of- 
fered the  landlord  ten  shillings  in  cash 
for  the  autograph  letter.    Both  cash  and 
advice  were   accepted.     A   second   and 
stronger  letter  followed,   and   Boniface 
carried  the  autograph  to  a  bookseller  and 
demanded  a  pound  for  it,  since  the  vio- 
lence  of    the   letter   was    quite    double 
strength.        The      bookseller      eagerly 
snapped  it  up,  and  the  merry  landlord 
warmed  to  the  game,  dreaming  of  more 
missives.     But  next  day  Kipling  entered 
briskly  and  very  wrathful.    "Why  don't 
I  answer  your  letter,  sir?    Why  I  was 
hoping  you'd  send  me  a  fresh  one  every 

day.     They  pay  a  deal  better  than  'bus 

d*  •      It 
rivmg. 


•  •  • 


The  next  best  story  deals  with  the 
days  when  Kipling  was  living  in  his  Ver- 
mont home.  It  was  then  his  habit  to 
pay  all  his  household  bills  by  cheque. 
Many  of  these  cheques  were  very  small, 
and  the  shrewd  Yankee  tradesmen  soon 
found  out  that  autograph  hunters  would 
pay  much  over  face  value  for  them.  One 
shop  keeper  obliged  his  "autograph" 
clients  with  a  duplicate  memorandum 
of  the  account.  For  example:  a  bill 
against  Kipling  for  five  pounds  of  cheese, 
accompanied  by  an  autographed  cheque 
was  a  souvenir  that  commanded  a  good 
price.  The  consequence  was,  that  when 
Kipling  sent  his  bank  book  to  be  bal- 
anced. It  invariably  showed  more  to  his 
credit  than  there  should  have  been.  He 
was  unable  to  account  for  the  discrep- 
ancy, until  one  day  he  saw  one  of  his 
cheques  given  for  a  case  of  bottled  beer 


framed  and  hanging  in  a  Boston  book 

shop.     The  first  thing  he  did,  when  he 

returned  to  his  home,  was  to  burn  the 

cheque  books. 

•  •  • 

In  connection  with  the  symposium, 
"Why  Are  Manuscripts  Rejected?", 
Why  are  published  elsewhere   in 

Manuscripts  ^^'^  f  "^'  ^«  ^^^  PJ^"^' 

Rejected?  ^"^  .'^"^  ^^^"f^^  from 

an  informal  letter. 
The  informal  letter  accompanied  a  for- 
mal communication  which  is  appearing 
in  its  proper  place.  Naturally  we  are 
merely  indicating  certain  names.  The 
writer   tells   us   that  several  Y^ars   ago 

while   editing  's,    he   received   a 

beautiful  little  story  from . 


He  knew  that  it  was  too  much  of  a  prose 

poem  for 's;  it  was  one  of  those 

rare  things  that  actually  need  an  illus- 
tration to  bring  out  its  full  beauty.  So 
he  wrote  the  author  expressing  his  very 
real  regret  at  feeling  compelled  to  send 
it  back  and  asked  him  if  it  had  been  to 
The  Century,    A  month  or  so  later  he 

met  Mr.  ,  who  was  profuse  in  his 

thanks  for  the  letter.  The  author  went 
on  to  say  that  the  story  had  been  to 
every  magazine  that  he  knew  of  in  this 
country  except  's  and  The  Cen- 
tury, and  had  in  every  case  been  re- 
turned with  a  form  rejection  slip. 
"Much  as  he  liked  the  story  when  he  had 
written  it,"  our  correspondent  recalls, 
"he  said  that  if  I  had  returned  it  with- 
out comment,  he  would  have  been  con- 
vinced that  he  was  wrong,  and  would 
have  consigned  it  to  the  waste  paper 
basket."  As  it  was  The  Century,  which 
had  for  some  reason  not  occurred  to  him 
as  a  possible  market,  not  only  took  the 
tale  at  once,  but  gave  it  a  full  page  il- 
lustration in  tint. 


•  •  • 


Our  correspondent  has  some  very  defi- 
nite ideas  on  the  subject  of  the  reading 
'of  manuscripts  in  magazine  offices. 
"Here,  I  think,"  he  writes,  "is  where  the 
trouble  lies :  the  first  reader,  the  one  who 
weeds  out  the  great  mass  of  stuff,  is 
usually  the  newest  and  least  experienced 
of  all  the  readers.    When  a  story  by  ai) 
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unknown  writer  is  very  much  out  of  the 
rut,  this  reader  decides,  *No;  that  isn't 
at  all  the  sort  of  thing  that  we  print,* 
and  it  doesn't  go  any  higher.  It  takes 
the  very  best  editor  to  appreciate  the  ex- 
traordinary— the  story  that  *isn't  our 
sort.*  The  best  reader  should  be  the  first 
reader.  The  trouble  is  that  after  a  year 
of  it  he  would  no  longer  be  the  best 
reader;  he*d  be  mentally  bilious.  An- 
other thing  that  acts  against  the  extraor- 
dinary story  is  that  at  many  magazines 
there  are  too  many  readers;  the  story 
gets  read  to  death.  Any  story  that  goes 
through  five  readers  without  a  negative 
vote  is  bound  to  be  commonplace.  No 
really  extraordinary  story  can  go 
through  five  readers  without  at  least  one 
negative  vote.  I  found  this  out  in  edit- 
ing anecdotes  at  *s.     Td  rather 

print  something  at  which  two  people 
howled  in  glee  and  three  people  couldn't 
see  at  all  than  something  that  all  five 
kindly  admitted  was  Very  amusing.* 
The  ideal  staff  to  my  mind  is  the  small- 
est staff  possible  with  a  good  man  at  the 
bottom.  In  picking  real  stories  impulse 
counts  for  more  than  learned  debate. 
There  were  a  number  of  good  profes* 
sional  reasons  why  O.  Henry's  first  sto- 
ries should  not  have  been  printed.'* 

•  •  • 

No  matter  how  great  may  be  the  com- 
mand of  an  acquired  language  there  is 
always  the  inevitable  pitfall.  For  ex- 
ample,  there  was   Paul   Blouet,   better 


known  as  Max  O'Rell,  who  died  twelve 
or  thirteen  years  ago.    Max  O'Rell  was 

the  author  of  John  Bull 
The  Coiner        and  His  Island,  Brother 

Jonathan  and  His  Con- 
tinent, A  Frenchman  in  America,  and 
other  books  made  up  of  keen,  caus- 
tic, yet  never  ill-oatured  comments  upon 
English  and  American  life  in  various 
phases.  He  was  a  very  popular  lecturer 
in  England  and  in  this  country,  he  had 
lived  among  English  people  for  a  long 
time,  and  his  wife  was  an  English  wo- 
man. Yet  Richard  Whiteing,  in  his  re- 
cently published  My  Harvest,  certain 
chapters  of  which  appeared  in  The 
Bookman  last  summer  and  autumn,  re- 
calls what  may  be  characterised  as  a 
slight  linguistic  indiscretion.  It  was  an 
evening  at  the  White  Friars  Club  of 
London.  Max  O'Rell  was  in  the  chair, 
and  Rapson,  the  great  Orientalist,  then 
at  the  British  Museum,  later  an  Oxford 
professor,  was  the  guest  of  the  night. 
At  the  Museum  Rapson  belonged  to  the 
department  of  Coins  and  Medals;  and 
Max  O'Rell  wanted  to  say  something 
nice  about  him  as  a  numismatist.  When 
the  time  came  he  stood  up:  "Gentle- 
men," he  began,  "we  are  honoured  to- 
night with  the  presence  of  a  well-known 

coiner "     The  rest  was  lost  in  an 

inevitable  roar,  with  Rapson  as  the  loud- 
est contributor.  O'Rell  tried  to  join  in 
the  merriment,  but  he  was  too  late;  it 
had  evidently  caught  him  unawares. 


NEW  WOMAN 

BY  ARLITA  DODGE 


Twice-born,  she  comes  out  of  the  night 

That  shrouded  her,  and  gropes  her  way 

Into  the  wan,  w^hite  edge  of  light 

That,  presages  another  day. 

A  vision,  like  the  wraiths  that  rise 

On  windy  marshes,  when  the  air 

Reveals  to  unbelieving  eyes 

A  misty  figure  beckoning  there. 
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A  homing  bird  along  the  track 

It  left  upon  a  wayward  wing, 

Lost  child  of  Time,  come  wandering  back 

To  ask  a  second  welcoming. 

A  creature  new,  as  if  the  breed 

From  Chaos  came,  as  if  in  vain 

The  centuries  harvested  their  seed — 

A  child  that  must  grow  up  again. 

Triumphant  from  the  melting-pot 
She  comes,  by  secret  magic  blent, 
Honoured  by  those  who  know  it  not, 
Imperfect,  yet  magnificent. 
Strange  crucible,  wherein  such  tears 
As  women  shed,  their  scars  and  stains 
Were  thrown  commingled  with  the  fears 
Of  slavery  in  silver  chains. 

Oh,  Sculptor  Time,  whose  art  creates 

Figures  subservient  to  thy  call. 

Pause  not — a  noble  statue  waits 

Unfinished  on  its  pedestal. 

"New  Woman,"  rough-hewn,  crudely  wrought- 

Made  animate  at  thy  command — 

Yearns  for  the  Artist  touch  that  brought 

Her  contours  forth,  the  Artist  hand 

That  chipped  at  her,  to  set  her  free 

That  she  may  come  forth,  unconfined. 

From  the  cold  stone  that  answers  thee 

As  harpstrings  do  the  wandering  wind. 

Let  other  Masters  touch  her  youth 
With  long-lost  fire ;  let  Destiny 
Add  to  her  miracle  of  truth 
Her  old-world  Open  Sesame. 
Let  Life  prepare  for  her  alone 
A  draft  that  shall  intoxicate. 
Of  kisses  concubines  have  known. 
The  virgin's  love,  the  harlot's  hate. 

Bring  back  the  laugh  that  ruined  Troy, 
Delilah's  lure,  and  Hebe's  smile. 
The  spell  that  made  a  woman's  toy 
Of  Caesar  by  the  flowing  Nilj. 

And,  as  a  sheltering  tree  will  screen 
The  sleeper  on  the  warm  earth's  breast, 
So  may  Tomorrow,  brooding,  lean 
Across  her  dreams,  her  radiant  rest. 

So  heralded,  her  birth  shall  be 
Beheld  with  joy.     A  starrier  span 
Draws  very  near,  whose,  dawn  shall  see 
Come  forth,  twice-born,  a  Mate  for  Man. 
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A  SYAIPOSIUM 

REFLECTING  EDITORIAL  VIEWS  FROM  AINSLEE'S  MAGAZINE. 
THE  AMERICAN  iMAGAZLNE,  THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY, 
THE  BLUE  BOOK  MAGAZINE,  THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE, 
COLLIER'S  WEEKLY,  THE  COSMOPOLITAN  MAGAZINE, 
GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING  MAGAZINE,  THE  GREEN  BOOK 
MAGAZLNE,  HARPER'S  MAGAZINE,  HARPER'S  WEEKLY,  THE 
LADIES'  HOME  JOURNAL,  McCLURE'S  MAGAZINE,  MUNSEY'S 
MAGAZINE.  THE  OUTLOOK,  THE  PICTORIAL  REVIEW,  THE 
RED  IK)OK  MAGAZINE,  THE  REVIEW  OF  REVIEWS,  THE 
SMART  SET,  VANITY  FAIR,  AND  THE  WOMAN'S  HOME  COM- 
PAN  ION. 


Fifty-six  years  ago  a  man  who  had  contributed  very  materially  to  England* s 
prose  fiction  of  all  time  accepted  the  editorship  of  a  new  magazine.  He  sat  in  the 
editorial  chair  for  a  matter  of  two  years.  Then  he  resigned,  discouraged,  disappointed, 
and  downhearted.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  resignation,  discouragement, 
disappointment,  and  doivnheartedness,  is  suggested  in  the  title  of  this  symposium. 
Thackeray  as  the  editor  of  ''The  CornhilV  did  not  like  to  reject  or  cause  to  be  re- 
jected  the  proffered  manuscript.  Since  his  day  the  world  has  seen  many  editors,  but 
very  few  of  them,  ive  think,  have  derived  much  real  pleasure  from  sending  back 
these  contributions  that  represent  so  much  ardour,  and  effort,  and  ambition.  But 
there  are  still  a  good  many  persons  in  the  world  who  do  not  understand  that,  and 
the  editorial  chair  still  has  its  "thorns  in  the  cushion,"  "Who  is  this  man  who  iff- 
dines  my  offering.^"  asks  Luckless,  "What  are  his  motives  of  envy  or  malice?^ 
Others,  more  charitably  inclined,  ascribe  to  him  lack  of  judgment,  inability  to  di$^ 
tinguish  between  the  wheat  and  the  chaff,  or  prejudice  in  favour  of  old  friends* 
Old  friends  indeed!  They  do  not  know  that  the  greatest  joy  of  his  existence  comes 
ivith  the  discovery  of  an  absolutely  new  writer.  They  do  not  see  that  in  charging 
him  ivith  making  his  selections  of  materials  upon  a  basis  of  personal  friendship  they 
ore  crediting  him  ivith  an  altruism  which  he  does  not  possess.  But  let  those  editors 
zvho  have  so  courteously  and  generously  contributed  to  this  symposium  in  the  hope 
that  it  may  help  to  bring  about  a  better  understanding,  speak  for  themselves. 


Ainslee's  Magazine 
First  of  all  let  me  say  that  well  written 
stories  are  not  rejected  by  Ainslee's  be- 
cause of  their  failure  to  meet  any  fixed 
requirements  of  theme  or  subject.  At 
one  time  /linslee's  thought  it  preferred 
fiction  possessing  a  ''society"  interest. 
Along  came  O.  Henry  and  Joseph  C. 
Lincoln.  Their  names  were  unknown, 
so  it  was  the  stories  themselves  that  dis- 
proved this  idea.  Our  next  fallacy  was 
based  upon  the  old  Sun  theory  that  we 
all  are  provincials  at  heart;  that  a  dog 


fight  on  Fifth  Avenue  is  of  greater  in- 
terest to  New  Yorkers  than  a  war  in 
Europe.  We  decided  that  a  good  Ains- 
lee  story  must  have  an  American  setting, 
or  at  least  a  strong  American  interest. 
Along  came  decidedly  English  stories  by 
Leonard  Merrick,  Provost  -  Batersby, 
Jeffery  Farnol,  and  William  J.  Locke, 
none  of  whom  then  possessed  a  "name" 
in  this  country.  And  so  it  went,  one  lit- 
tle pet  requirement  after  another,  bowled 
over  almost  as  soon  as  we  had  set  it  up. 
The  rejection  of  a  well  written  story 
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by  Ainslee's  is  in  most  cases  due  to  its 
lack  of  what  in  people  we  call  "personal- 
ity/* Often  a  poorer  story  in  point  of 
writing  and  construction  finds  accep- 
tance because  of  this  quality,  just  as  in 
every  day  life  we  are  sometimes  strongly 
drawn  to  the  man  of  many  faults,  while 
his  irreproachable  neighbour,  upright 
and  respected,  makes  not  the  slightest  ap- 
peal to  us.  It  is  this  intangible  some- 
thing that  draws  us  alike  to  people  and 
stories  even  though  they  respectively  eat 
peas  with  a  knife  and  split  their  infini- 
tives. If  they  lack  this  personality,  how- 
ever well-bred  and  law-abiding  they  may 
be,  whether  flesh-and-blood  people  or 
ink-and-paper  ones,  we  politely  reject 
their  companionship. 

Robert  Rudd  Whiting. 

The  American  Magazine 

Manuscripts  are  often  rejected  because 
the  editor  makes  a  mistake.  The  editor 
is  like  other  people — fortunate  if  he 
maintains  a  decent  batting  average  of 
good  judgment. 

I  cannot  understand,  however,  why 
any  writer  should  have  the  idea  that  an 
editor,  with  intention,  will  do  things 
which  will  help  destroy  his  magazine. 
Manuscript  readers  are  to  the  magazine 
what  the  receiving  teller  is  to  the  bank. 
The  banker  will  lose  money  and  prestige 
if  he  is  careless  with  the  commodity  on 
which  his  business  is  based.  So  will  the 
editor.  One  deals  in  money;  the  other 
in  reading  matter.  Of  course,  the  truth 
is — as  every  editor  knows — that  an  edi- 
torial office  is  particularly  keen  to  get 
hold  of  new  writers.  The  best  reading 
matter  is  as  frequently  obtained  from 
absolutely  new  writers  as  it  is  from  fa- 
mous writers.  In  fact,  an  editor  is  par- 
ticularly anxious  for  an  author's  first 
work,  because  what  it  lacks  in  crafts- 
manship, it  frequently  makes  up  in  fresh- 
ness. 

There  is  another  point  that  authors 
ought  to  understand.  No  matter  what 
his  stock  may  be — ^no  matter  how  much 
material  he  may  have  on  hand — the  edi- 
tor, if  he  has  a  passion  for  making  the 
best  magazine  that  he  can,  will  keep  on 


working  over  his  product  until  the 
presses  start.  Which  means,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  author,  that  the 
editor  is  forever  in  the  market  for  the 
new  and  superior  thing.  The  editor  may 
say  that  he  is  overstocked,  he  may  be- 
lieve it,  but  if  he  is  a  real  editor,  he  will 
forget  that  fact  in  the  presence  of  a  fresh 
and  wonderful  manuscript. 

New  writers  should  not  overlook  the 
importance  of  carefully  reading  those 
magazines  to  which  they  want  to  con- 
tribute. One  of  the  most  foolish  things 
in  the  world  is  to  write  with  no  knowl- 
edge of  what  the  "world  about  you  is 
reading.  It  is  my  belief  that  really  great 
writers  are  almost  invariably  tremendous 
readers.  But,  in  any  event,  new  writers 
who  want  to  sell  their  manuscripts  to 
magazines  ought  to  read  those  maga- 
zines. There  is  nothing  like  knowing 
the  market,  and  how  can  one  know  the 
market  without  studying  it?  Also,  the 
market  is  a  good  place  to  go  for  definite 
practical  suggestions.  Read  the  maga- 
zines for  what  you  can  write  for  them 
— is  a  good  rule. 

This  brings  us  to  the  point  about 
policy.  A  magazine  usually  has  a  defi- 
nite aim.  Perfectly  good  stuff  may  be 
turned  down  by  an  editor  which  he 
would  take  if  he  were  editing  a  periodi- 
cal with  a'different  policy.  A  magazine 
is  not  a  hodgepodge.  It  is  not  a  place 
where  an  editor  publishes  miscellaneous 
stuTS  that  he  thinks  is  good  and  inter- 
esting. It  is  a  place  where  particular 
kinds  of  information  and  inspiration  are 
provided  for  a  particular  set  of  readers. 
Authors  who  are  accessible  to  the  editor 
— those  who  live  near  the  place  of  pub- 
lication— get  an  idea  of  this  policy  from 
personal  conferences  with  the  editor,  as 
well  as  from  the  magazine  itself.  Other 
contributors  have  to  use  the  mails.  This 
is  good  business  procedure,  and  there  is 
no  possible  excuse  for  the  author  feeKng 
aggrieved  if  the  editor  decides  against 
his  manuscript.  Decisions  against  manu- 
scripts time-  and  time  again  have  not  the 
slightest  relation  to  the  quality  of  the 
stuff  submitted. 

Always  remember  this — no  real  editor 
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dreads  to  read  manuscripts ;  he  wants  to 
read  them.  He  does  not  want  to  miss 
a  chance  at  new  talent.  This  is  his  busi- 
ness— to  discover  and  help  develop  new 
talent.  To  have  been  the  first  editor  to 
publish  the  work  of  a  new  author  who 
afterward  became  famous  is,  of  course, 
the  greatest  pride  of  an  editor. 

John  M.  Siddall. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  the 
best  method  of  selecting  manuscripts  for 
a  magazine  is  to  follow  sedulously  the 
habits  of  Dr.  FelFs  critic.  If  I  am  not 
interested  in  a  manuscript,  I  never  print 
it,  regardless  of  the  number  of  people 
to  whom  it  may  possibly  appeal.  This 
business  of  attempting  to  hit  a  popular 
taste  which  zigzags  instead  of  progress- 
ing, shifting  from  day  to  day,  and  sel- 
dom recognising  to-morrow  the  things 
It  loved  yesterday,  is  too  hazardous  a 
pastime  for  my  conservative  disposition. 
I  habitually  think  of  The  Atlantic's 
contributors  as  representing  the  guests 
at  a  dinner  party.  I  do  not  want  them 
all  to  agree  with  me,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  ask  anybody  whose  words  do  not  seem 
to  me  worth  listening  to  or  whose  man- 
ners are  out  of  place  in  company. 

It  is  a  simple  rule  of  thumb,  then,  by 
which  I  judge  a  manuscript;  but  it  has 
the  enormous  advantage  of  being  defi- 
nite, and,  though  it  may  endanger  every 
canon  of  criticism,  it  gives  a  magazine 
personality  which,  to  my  thinking,  is  its 
very  soul. 

Ellery  Sedgwick. 

The  Blue  Book,  Green  Book,  and 
Red  Book  Magazines 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  general 
reason  for  the  rejection  of  manuscripts. 
The  great  bulk  of  those  which  come  to 
a  magazine  are  returned  because  they 
are  utterly  impossible.  For  those  which 
have  possibilities,  yet  are  rejected,  the 
debarring  factors  are  numerous.  Instead 
of  trying  to  enumerate  them,  I  should 
like,  if  I  may,  to  give  and  illustrate  a 
suggestion  to  new  writers — and  some 
older  writers,  for  that  matter.     Many 


good  stories  have  been  lost  to  the  public 
because  their  authors  accepted  the  fact 
that  the  first  editor— or  the  first  several 
editors — to  whom  they  were  sent  re- 
jected them.  No  story  should  go  to  the 
discard  until  every  magazine  in  the  coun- 
try has  an  opportunity  to  reject  it. 

Because  I  believe  this  point  to  be  of 
importance,  I  gained  the  permission  of 
Mr.  Edwin  Balmer  to  tell  of  one  of  his 
experiences.  A  story  which  he  had  writ- 
ten was  rejected  by  seventeen  editors, 
and  accepted  by  the  eighteenth  at  the 
highest  price  Mr.  Balmer  had  received 
for  a  short  story  up  to  that  time.  In 
addition,  it  produced  an  order  for  four 
stories  along  similar  lines.  Mr.  Balmer 
has  absolute  faith  in  his  own  work.  I 
attribute  much  of  his  success  to  that  fac- 
tor. He  is  in  a  position  now  where  his 
stories  are  sought  in  advance  of  the  writ- 
ing, but  before  that  condition  came,  he 
spent  no  time  trying  to  determine  the 
cause  for  rejections.  If  a  manuscript 
came  back,  he  devoted  his  thought  to  de- 
ciding upon  the  next  editor  to  whom  it 
should  be  sent. 

Theoretically,  an  ideal  system  would 
be  one  in  which  each  editor  wrote  a  per- 
sonal letter  to  detail  why  each  story  was 
rejected.  Mr.  Balmer *s  story  shows 
how  badly  this  would  work  in  practice. 
If  any  one  of  the  seventeen  editors  had 
detailed  why  he  rejected  that  story,  and 
Mr.  Balmer  had  changed  it  to  meet  the 
criticisms,  he  might  have  destroyed  the 
story  in  the  eyes  of  the  man  who  finally 
accepted  it.  It  is  just  as  profitless  for 
the  writer  to  try  to  figure  the  reasons  for 
himself.  In  most  cases  he  will  guess 
wrong,  especially  if  he  be  a  new  writer. 
The  best  plan  for  him  is  simply  to  accept 
that  it  does  not  suit  that  particular 
magazine  at  that  particular  time,  and 
proceed  to  seek  a  market  elsewhere. 

Most  of  all,  the  new  writer  should 
avoid  assuming  that  his  story  has  not  re- 
ceived consideration.  Many  beginners 
really  believe  that  magazines  buy  only 
"names,"  and  that  the  story  by  the  new- 
comer is  tossed  aside  without  reading. 
To  prove  this,  any  number  of  devices, 
such  as  pasting  together  two  or  three 
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pages  in  the  manuscript,  have  been  de- 
veloped. Many  stories  are  not  read  from 
start  to  finish.  I  read  an  average  of 
fifty  thousand  words  a  day.  Each  of  my 
assistants  averages  as  much  or  more. 
Why  then  should  we  read  through  a 
story  if  the  first  three  or  four  pages  do 
not  get  our  interest  ?  Isn't  it  fair  to  as- 
sume that  if  these  pages  do  not  hold  us, 
they  will  not  hold  the  reader? 

But  we  do  read  enough  of  every 
manuscript  that  comes  to  the  office  to 
decide  in  our  own  minds  whether  there 
is  any  chance  of  availability  for  our  pur- 
poses. We've  got  to.  We  can't  take 
chances  on  a  winning  story  getting  past 
us.  We  realise,  of  course,  that  one  will 
get  past  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of 
Mr.  Balmer's  story,  but  we  spend  a  vast 
amount  of  time  and  nervous  energy  in 
reducing  that  chance  to  the  minimum. 
Competition  for  readers  is  too  keen  to 
make  any  other  course  possible. 

We  buy  the  majority  of  our  stories 
from  writers  who  have  "names."  That 
is  natural.  Workmanship  in  story  writ- 
ing gains  with  experience  just  as  it  does 
in  law  or  architecture,  or  surgery,  or  any 
other  profession.  If  it  were  not  true 
that  the  experienced  writers  sell  the  most 
stories  at  the  highest  prices,  there  would 
be  precious  little  incentive  to  writers. 

We  are  keen  for  "discoveries."  So 
are  the  other  editors.  There  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration  of  this  in  the  issue  of 
The  American  Magazine  which  ap- 
peared on  the  news-stands  the  day  this 
was  written.  The  story  which  received 
the  greatest  prominence — even  to  a  pho- 
tograph and  an  account  of  the  writer  and 
his  work  as  a  preface — ^was  by  Jack  Lait, 
whose  work  is  new  to  magazine  readers. 
We  have  to  have  new  writers  in  the  busi- 
ness. There  aren't  enough  thoroughly 
seasoned  story-tellers  to  go  around.  And 
besides,  even  the  best  of  the  men  who 
have  won  their  spurs  fail  to  do  good 
work  now  and  then. 

With  the  exception  of  one  group  of 
publications,  I  don't  think  any  magazine 
consciously  buys  for  the  name  alone. 
Most  editors  will  order  stories  in  ad- 
vance, but  only  in  the  cases  where  writ- 


ers have  maintained  a  certain  standard 
long  enough  to  warrant  the  belief  that 
they  will  not  fall  below  it.  Often  a  case 
which  seems  to  indicate  the  purchase  of 
a  "name"  is  nothing  of  the  sort.  In  a 
recent  issue  of  The  Red  Book  Maga- 
zine we  made  a  feature  of  a  short  story 
by  Pelham  Grenville  Wodehouse.  We 
rejected  this  story  more  than  a  year  ago, 
and  accepted  it  on  its  second  visit  to 
our  office.  During  the  intervening  time 
Mr.  Wodehouse  had  two  serials  and  a 
number  of  short  stories  featured  in  The 
Saturday  Evening  Post, 

A  very  good  case  of  a  manuscript  be- 
ing rejected  without  reading,  the  writer 
becoming  famous,  and  the  first  magazine 
purchasing  the  old  story  because  of  that 
fame  could  be  made  from  these  facts. 
Instead,  the  explanation  is  simple.  At 
the  time  the  story  first  came  to  us  for 
consideration,  we  had  in  hand  four 
others  of  similar  lightness  in  the  telling. 
We  had  no  use  for  another.  When  it 
came  the  second  time,  we  had  nothing 
like  it  in  the  office,  and  we  needed 
something  of  the  sort.  With  this  story 
in  mind,  I  might  add  to  the  suggestion 
in  my  first  paragraph:  No  story  should 
go  into  the  discard  until  it  has  been  the 
rounds  of  all  the  magazines — and  then 
gone  around  again, 

Ray  Long, 

The  Century 

• 

The  physical  limitations  alone  of  the 
Century  Magazine  bar  out  the  bulk  of 
the  material  offered.  We  receive  from 
sixty  to  seventy  contributions  a  day,  in- 
cluding verse,  and  a  given  issue  contains 
not  two  dozen  items.  The  surprising 
thing  is  the  number  of  writers  who 
really  know  their  trade ;  yet,  perhaps  be- 
cause of  the  temper  of  the  times,  the 
most  acceptable  material  comes  from  the 
man  writing  out  of  the  fulness  of  his 
experience  rather  than  through  the  vi- 
carious work  of  the  professional  writer. 
This  is  especially  true  of  papers  reflect- 
ing the  War.  But  it  is  also  true  of  fic- 
tion that  has  in  it  some  autobiographical 
material.  In  this  latter  class  the  women 
are  more  often  successful  because  they 
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are  apt  to  be  less  self-conscious  and  more 
naturally  prone  to  self-revelation  than 
men. 

Contrary  to  the  general  impression, 
the  editor  is  constantly  looking  for  the 
new  writer  of  promise.  The  literar>' 
discovery  is  the  one  touch  of  romance 
and  adventure  in  an  otherwise  routine 
existence.  And  there  is  more  joy  in  the 
Century  office  over  a  new  man  brought 
to  light — a  man,  for  instance,  like  Stacy 
Aumonier,  author  of  The  Friends — than 
over  a  dozen  fixed  luminaries  signed  on. 
But  though  there  is  to-day  a  very  high 
average  of  what  may  be  called  clever 
mediocrity,  there  are  very  few  high  peaks 
in  a  year's  chart  of  literary  production ; 
and  most  of  these  peaks  are  still  held  by 
our  English  friends.  Perhaps  this  is  be- 
cause in  America  writing  is  almost  uni- 
versally a  means  to  an  end,  whereas  in 
England  there  are  those  to  whom  artistic 
achievement  itself  is  the  goal. 

Of  the  minor  Writers,  the  English 
have  undoubtedly  the  greater  facility — 
too  often  lifeless — and  the  Americans,  in 
spite  of  their  crudcness,  the  greater 
promise  for  the  future. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  a  writer  with 
an  established  audience  and  a  known 
method  is  persona  grata  with  many  edi- 
tors. He  marks  the  line  of  least  resist- 
ance. He  can  be  depended  upon  to  "de- 
liver the  goods."  He  is  likely  to  crowd 
out  the  younger  writer.  But  this  applies 
to  the  magazine  that  is  built  to  order — 
a  sort  of  standardised  product  which 
aims  to  give  the  public  only  what  it  is 
used  to  receiving.  The  more  flexible 
magazine  which  has  a  very  real  concept 
of  its  mission  as  an  educational  and  di- 
recting force  deprecates  this  policy,  and 
IS  willing  to  put  forth  considerable  effort 
to  develop  the  new  writer,  with  the  en- 
tirely selfish — but  admirable — motive 
that  in  this  way,  and  in  this  way  only, 
a  magazine  of  any  pretensions  can  grow 
with  the  times  and  reflect  the  life  of  its 
day. 

A  great  many  good  stories  are  rejected 
every  month  because  of  a  similarity  in 
theme  to  some  previously  accepted  ms. 
This  happens  with  surprising  frequency. 


A  great  many  others  display  splendid 
craftsmanship  wasted  on  unlikely,  un- 
lovely or  trivial  themes.  These  are  the 
brilliant  exercises  of  the  novitiate,  im- 
portant only  in  their  promise.  The 
young  author's  natural  affection  for  his 
own  work  often  blinds  him  to  its  limi- 
tations from  the  editor's  point  of  view. 
And  it  is  a  fact  that  the  magazine  de- 
mands more  of  a  new  writer  than  of  one 
with  a  reputation.  The  work  must  show 
a  warmth,  a  vitality,  a  freshness  of 
touch — and  the  faultless  style  of  a  spent 
writer  is  a  poor  substitute  for  these 
qualities.  The  high  hurdles  come  first 
in  this  race  for  fame — as  properly  they 
should ! 

The  beginner  is  apt  to  go  to  one  ex- 
treme or  the  other.  Careless  of  form, 
he  makes  a  frantic  bid  foi*  popularity, 
and  produces  a  "thriller";  or,  eager  to 
be  recognised  at  once  as  a  master,  he 
polishes  and  polishes  his  semi-predous 
stone,  hopeful  that  by  some  magic  it  will 
turn  into  a  diamond.  In  each  case  the 
man  is  too  conscious  of  an  audience.  The 
result  is  a  cliche.  The  elements  of  the 
story  unite  in  a  marriage  of  convenience 
rather  than  in  a  love-match.  Neither 
impudence  nor  preciosity  is  a  successful 
suitor  of  Art.  She  demands  to  be  loved 
for  herself  and  not  for  her  favors. 

Douglas  Doty. 

Collier's  Weekly 

The  great  bulk  of  the  manuscripts  we 
buy  is  divided  into  articles  and  fiction. 
Of  articles  we  receive  fullv  five  times  as 
many  acceptable  ones  as  we  can  print. 
Of  fiction  we  cannot  get  enough  of  the 
kind  that  appeals  to  us  as  good. 

The  number  of  articles  we  print  a 
week  does  not  average  over  two.  One 
of  these  is  very  apt  to  have  been  con- 
ceived and  planned  in  the  office,  such  as 
our  war  articles,  our  political  articles 
and  the  like.  This  leaves  very  little 
demand  on  our  part  for  articles  from 
chance  contributors  who  send  their 
manuscripts  through  the  mail.  The  re- 
sult is  that  we  are  compelled  to  decline 
a  great  many  articles  which,  if  we  had 
the  space,  would  be  entirely  acceptablei 
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either  without  change  or  with  a  certain 
amount  of  adaptation. 

Of  fiction,  as  I  say,  we  cannot  get 
as  much  as  we  should  like.  The  incom- 
ing mail  is  searched  with  the  greatest 
care  and  we  accept  just  as  many  as  come 
at  all  close  to  our  standard.  Speaking 
of  manuscripts  generally,  I  think  it  is 
largely  like  the  phrase  that  was  used 
either  by  or  about  "Maggie"  in  Barrie's 
play,  IV hat  Every  Woman  Knows:  it  is 
all  a  matter  of  charm.  If  you  have  it, 
you  need  not  have  much  else.  If  you 
have  not  got  it,  nothing  else  will  do.  I 
really  think  all  the  arts  are  the  same. 
If  the  artist  has  charm  he  attracts.  I 
can  remember  only  two  fiction  manu- 
scripts' I  ever  accepted  which  were 
purely  what  might  be  called  synthetic 
'  efforts,  efforts  in  which  the  intelligence 
only  was  used,  omitting  emotional  feel- 
ing. Of  course,  even  if  the  writer  has 
charm  he  may  yet  fail  to  achieve  some 
unique  standard  of  technique.  Short 
stories  which  were  accepted  and  made 
great  successes  in  the  popular  magazine 
of  fifteen  to  twenty  years  ago  would  not 
be  accepted  to-d»y.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  a  vogue  has  been  created  for 
stories  with  a  different  technique — sto- 
ries, one  might  almost  say,  with  a  dif- 
ferent formula.  This  formula,  in  one 
degree  or  another,  has  O.  Henry  for  its 
father,  grandfather,  or  great-grand- 
father. 

Mark  Sullivan, 

The  Cosmopolitan 

The  freest  art  market  in  the  world  is 
that  of  fiction,  inclusive  of  the  short 
story.  The  writer  who  has  the  gift  of 
telling  tales  that  interest  his  fellow  be- 
ings is  not  dependent  either  upon  the 
whims  or  the  judgment  of  any  editor. 
If  one  editor  makes  a  mistake,  or  if  his 
conditions  of  supply  or  of  immediate  pro- 
gramme are  such  that  he  cannot  buy  a 
fine  short  story  at  the  time  it  is  offered, 
some  one  else,  will  get  it — that's  all. 
Not  every  good  novel  is  a  good  serial, 
but  the  supply  of  novels  with  serial  pull- 
ing power  never  catches  up  with  the 
demand. 


Non-fiction  articles,  from  the  fact  that 
they  express  opinion,  are  of  course  con- 
sidered and  purchased  on  a  journalistic 
basis.  I  hardly  believe,  therefore,  that 
your  question,  "Why  are  Manuscripts 
Rejected,"  refers  to  articles  as  a  class. 

Why,  then  are  fiction  manuscripts  re- 
jected ? 

The  fine  story  never  is  rejected  by  the 
whole  market,  but  it  may  not  be  bought 
by  the  first  or  second  magazine  to  which 
it  is  offered.  Business  as  well  as  literary 
reasons  make  the  market  situation.  The 
magazine  that  wants  the  story  may  con- 
sider the  author's  price  too  high,  and  the 
magazine  that  is  willing  to  pay  the  price 
may  find  that  it  couldn't  use  that  par- 
ticular story  soon  enough  to  warrant  its 
purchase.  But  neither  of  these  reasons 
reflects  upon  the  merit  of  the  story,  and, 
having  merit,  the  third  magazine  likely 
will  want  the  story  and  be  willing  to  pay 
the  author's  price. 

So  the  fine  short  story  gets  along  all 
right,  and  so  does  the  competent  serial. 

It  is  mediocrity  that  gives  bulk  to  re- 
jection totals.  The  mediocre  story  com- 
pares to  the  real  story  in  the  way  that 
the  tailor's  dummy  compares  to  a  man. 
It  may  be  clothed  in  fair  words,  but  it 
isn't  human. 

The  really  talented  new  author,  too, 
will  get  many  rejection  letters,  but  they 
are  only  a  part  of  the  scenery  of  the  road 
up  which  he  is  climbing.  The  only  way 
to  learn  to  write  well  is  to  write,  write, 
and  then  write.  Much  of  the  early  writ- 
ing of  genius  itself  will  be  bad  writing-^— 
as  genius,  looking  back,  sometimes  will 
admit. 

The  more  undigested  matter  rejected, 
therefore,  the  better  for  talent  and 
genius.  Their  way  to  "success"  is  too 
easy  for  their  own  good.  They  need 
the  discipline  of  discouragement,  toil  and 
earned  victory. 

Edgar  Sisson. 

Good  Housekeeping 

In  comparison  with  the  number  of 
reasons  why  manuscripts  are  accepted 
for    magazine    publication    the    reasons 
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why  a  manuscript  may  be  rejected  are  so 
many  that  the  wonder  is  that  any  manu- 
scripts are  accepted  at  all.  I  can  think 
of  only  two  good  reasons  why  a  story 
should  be  published:  because  the  editor 
likes  it  or  thinks  the  readers  of  his  maga- 
zine will  like  it.  On  the  other  hand,  1 
can  give  at  least  eleven  reasons  for  mak- 
ing use  of  the  stamps  which  the  author 
has  considerately  enclosed.  Manuscripts 
are  rejected  because  they  are  either  unfit, 
unsuitable,  untimely,  not  in  accord  with 
editorial  policy,  too  high  priced,  similar 
to  something  published  or  awaiting  pub- 
lication, too  long,  or  too  short,  or  be- 
cause another  magazine  is  on  the  firing 
line,  or  the  editor  doesn't  like  them,  or 
(perhaps  this  should  be  put  in  incon- 
spicuous type)  the  author  has  broken  a 
convention  of  society  and  is  persona  non 
grata  to  many  readers. 

Lest  the  publication  of  this  formidable 
list  cut  off  all  our  offerings — ^which  we 
should  exceedingly  regret — let  me  ex- 
plain some  of  the  reasons  for  rejection 
just  enumerated.  The  first  objection 
and  the  eleventh  are  the  most  conducive 
to  misunderstanding  between  author  and 
editor.  Open  warfare  is  avoided,  how- 
ever, in  the  first  case  by  means  of  a  dis- 
creetly worded  rejection  slip  and  in  the 
other  by  discreet  silence.  Perhaps  edi- 
torial labours  would  be  greatly  lessened 
if  all  the  magazine  editors  would  agree 
upon  a  form  letter  to  be  sent  out  with 
every  returned  manuscript  that  seemed 
hopelessly  unfit.  I  think  I  do  not  exag- 
gerate  when  I  say  that  ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  manuscripts  submitted  are  not 
worth,  as  copy,  the  paper  they  are  writ- 
ten on.  Not  even  genius  could  make 
them  worth  printing.  And  yet  in  office 
after  office  they  are  read  because  that 
magazine  does  not  exist  which  can  afford 
to  run  the  risk  of  missing  the  chance  to 
give  to  the  world  a  new  writer.  Time 
in  a  magazine  office  is  not  counted  from 
the  day  when  a  famous  and  high-priced 
author* signed  a  contract  to  deliver  a 
story,  but  from  the  day  when,  out  of 
the  unsolicited  mail,  the  reader  picked 
the  story  which  added  a  new  name  to  the 
magazine's    list    of    favourite    authors. 


This  may  happen  on  an  average  once  a 
year,  though  such  a  date  is  more  likely 
to  stand  for  several  years,  for,  I  repeat, 
ninety  per  cent,  of  the  manuscripts  of- 
fered for  publication  are  totally  unfit, 
and  not  more  than  one  or  two  per  cent, 
of  the  remainder  are  worthy  of  serious 
consideration. 

Unsuitableness  accounts  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  manuscripts. 
The  stories  are  interesting  and  well 
written,  but  are  offered  to  the  wrong 
magazine.  Very  possibly  an  author  will 
send  a  story  to  a  magazine  which  he 
thinks  needs  new  blood  and  a  new  line 
of  thought.  The  responsibility  for  the 
magazine  rests  upon  the  editor,  however, 
and  it  is  his  place,  not  the  author's,  to 
decide  whether  the  offering  fits  his  pub- 
lication. 

A  manuscript  may  be  untimely  in  va- 
rious ways.  If  it  were  universally  un- 
derstood that  most  magazine  articles 
and  stories  are  purchased  at  least  four 
months  in  advance  of  publication — six 
or  eight  months  probably  being  the  aver- 
age— there  would  be  fewer  manuscripts 
to  reject  because  fewtr  would  be  sub- 
mitted. The  amateur  writer  does  not 
think  of  a  topic  until  the  season  when 
it  would  be  suitable  is  almost  upon  us. 
Not  knowing  that  magazine  editors 
never  enjoy  the  present  season  because 
they  are  thinking  of  the  one  ahead,  he 
rushes  off  a  manuscript — and  the  editor 
rushes  it  back.  Again,  there  is  the 
writer  who  does  not  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  an  event  is  good  for  copy  until  long 
after  the  public  has  quit  thinking  about 
it.  Another  class  of  writer  noses  out 
things  that  will  "break"  some  time,  but 
are  not  yet  within  the  range  of  public 
interest.  These  things  must  go  back  be- 
cause the  editor's  job  is  to  provide  his 
readers  with  material  in  which  they  arc 
interested  now. 

The  statement  that  manuscripts  arc 
rejected  because  they  are  at  variance 
with  editorial  policy  explains  itself. 

Occasionally  a  good  story  is  rejected 
because  the  editor  does  not  look  upon 
it  with  the  same  favour  that  its  author 
does,  and  returns  it  rather  than  dicker 
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over  the  price.  This,  however,  seldom 
affects  the  new  writer. 

Many  stories  worthy  of  publication 
are  rejected  because  they  are  similar  to 
something  that  has  been  printed  or  that 
IS  being  made  ready.  In  the  latter  case 
the  author  is  deserving  of  sympathy. 
Unfortunately  many  writers  deliberately 
court  rejections  by  sending  in  articles 
similar  to  one  they  have  read  in  the 
magazine — apparently  on  the  theory  that 
if  the  subject  was  worth  treating  once 
it  is  worth  a  second  article.  It  does 
not  seem  to  occur  to  them  that  if  the 
editor  had  considered  it  worth  a  second 
article  he  would  have  provided  for  it. 

Many  stories  are  rejected  because  they 
are  too  long  for  one  instalment  and  too 
short  for  division.  The  author  may 
argue  that  a  good  story  is  never  too  long, 
in  which  case  the  editor  can,  if  he  thinks 
it  wise,  reply  that  the  story  in  question 
would  require  the  companionship  of  cer- 
tain other  articles  and  stories  to  make  a 
well-balanced  magazine  and  that  its 
length  would  make  such  a  selection  im- 
possible. On  the  other  hand,  some  sto- 
ries are  so  short  as  to  be  useful  only  as 
fillers,  and  fillers  are  never  a  very  good 
stock  in  trade. 

Occasionally  an  editor  is  so  fortunate 
as  to  print  an  article  that  attracts  wide 
and  instant  attention.  Just  as  often  as 
this  happy  event  occurs  the  editors  of  the 
other  magazines  are  offered  a  variey  of 
articles  on  the  same  topic.  Occasionally 
the  subject  is  of  so  great  interest  that 
the  other  editors  rush  in,  as  do  gold 
seekers,  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  find. 
As  a  rule,  however,  the  policy  is  to  let 
the  first  magazine  reap  the  whole  reward 
of  its  enterprise — or  its  luck.  Because 
magazine  editors  have  this  feeling — 
which  may  be  actuated  by  brotherly 
kindness  or  by  jealousy — many  manu- 
scripts, valuable  in  themselves,  are  re- 
jected. 

All  editors  are  at  times  accused  of 
lacking  judgment.  The  charge  is  only 
too  true.  I  should  not  attempt  to  re- 
fute it.  The  Boston  Transcript  has 
starred,  when  they  appeared  in  other 
magazines,  several  stories  which  I  have 


rejected.  This  has  not  abated  in  the 
slightest  my  confidence  in  my  own  judg- 
ment, for  I  have  printed  several  stories 
which  other  editors,  whose  judgment  I 
admire,  have  rejected.  An  editor  likes 
a  story,  or  he  does  not  like  it.  If  he 
feels  that  his  readers  also  will  not  like  it 
the  only  thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  reject 
it.  Occasionally  his  own  feeling  is  so 
strong  that  the  reader's  interest  does  not 
enter  into  the  matter  at  all;  he  is  not 
willing  to  submit  the  story  to  the  test. 
My  last  reason  for  the  rejection  of  a 
manuscript  is  one  that  might  almost  be 
omitted  because  it  is  so  seldom  employed. 
There  are  occasions,  however,  when 
there  is  need  for  it,  and  so  it  should  be 
kept  within  reach.  Not  that  I  think  it  is 
within  the  province  of  an  editor  to  act  as 
a  judge  of  any  one's  conduct;  his  duty 
ends  when  he  has  passed  judgment  upon 
a  manuscript  with  the  best  interest  of 
his  readers — which  in  the  end  is  the  best 
interest  of  his  magazine — ^before  him  as 
a  guide.  Every  magazine  that  goes  into 
a  subscriber's  home  either  does  or  does 
not  keep  the  faith  between  editor  and 
reader.  The  reader  has  a  right  to  take 
it  for  granted  that  the  editor  stands 
sponsor  for  everything  in  his  magazine, 
and  if  anything  is  printed  bearing  the 
name  of  one  who  has  openly  and  flag- 
rantly broken  a  law  of  society  the  in- 
ference cannot  be  escaped  that  the  editor 
either  does  not  consider  the  offense  seri- 
ously or  hopes  to  profit  by  the  author's 
notoriety.  It  may  be  objected  that  this 
is  putting  a  premium  on  secret  sin.  A 
sin  committed  in  secret  harms  only  the 
participants;  a  sin  that  is  paraded  in 
public  and  yet  condoned  by  those  who 
should  mold  opinion  spreads  its  evil  far 
and  wide.  The  relationship  of  art  to 
anything  else  may  be  denied.  .  I  think 
the  spirit  of  the  artist  breathes  through 
everything  he  does.  There  is  a  possi- 
bility that  my  last  reason  for  rejecting 
a  manuscript  could  be  employed  more 

often  than  it  is.  rx^    r.    »•    i 

fr.  F.  Btgelow. 

Harper's  Magazine 

It  would  be  quite  possible  to  make  an 
elaborate  statement  of  facts  as  a  con* 
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tribution  to  your  symposium  on  the  ques- 
tion, "Why  Are  Manuscripts  Re- 
jected?" but  so  far  as  Harpers  JMaga- 
zine  is  concerned,  the  real  answer  may 
be  given  in  a  few  w^ords.  We  reject 
such  manuscripts  as  seem  to  the  editors 
unworthy  in  quality  and  interest  or  un- 
suited  in  character  to  the  type  of  maga- 
zine which  w^e  are  publishing.  That  is 
the  answer. 

So  far  as  fiction  is  concerned,  the  fact 
that  a  manuscript  bears  the  name  of  an 
author  of  established  reputation  counts 
for  little  with  us  unless  the  work  itself 
shows  that  such  reputation  is  deserved. 
Where  it  is  possible,  we  read  manu- 
scripts without  reference  to  the  author's 
identity.  And  we  believe  that  we  pub- 
lish more  fiction  by  new  writers  than 
any  other  illustrated  magazine.  No 
story  which  is  fit  for  publication  in  a 
magazine  of  general  circulation  is  de- 
clined because  it  is  a  story  of  a  certain 
t>'pe.  The  best  stories  of  all  types  are 
eagerly  sought. 

As  to  articles,  the  case  is  somewhat 
different.  In  the  fields  of  science,  ar- 
chaeology, exploration,  travel,  and  na- 
ture, great  names  are  won  only  by  im- 
portant achievements.  To  publish  arti- 
cles by  the  distinguished  writers  in  these 
fields  is  a  guarantee  of  authority  and 
value.  Yet  even  articles  by  these  w-r it- 
ers are  often  declined  if  they  fail  in  the 
essential  quality  of  interest.  The  fact 
that  a  magazine  has  already  on  hand  an 
abundance  of  material  in  some  particular 
field,  may  be  a  cause  for  declining 
worthy  articles  in  this  same  field.  But 
this  is  not  a  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
case  of  Harper s  Alagaz'me, 

Every  successful  magazine  is  guided 
by  a  policy  based  on  experience.  The 
policy  of  Harper  s  Magazine  is  a  most 
liberal  one.  It  is  simply  that  every 
storv,  everv  article  and  cverv  serial, 
must  be  of  a  sort  which  is  certain  to 
interest  a  large  audience  of  discriminat- 
ing and  highly  intelligent  readers.  Con- 
tributions which  do  not  seem  to  us  to 
be  in  this  class  are  naturally  declined. 

But,  after  all,  the  business  of  the  edi- 
tor is  not  so  much  to  reject  manuscripts 


as  to  find  work  worthy  of  acceptance. 
He  must  remain  an  incorrigible  optimist 
always  hoping  to  discover  the  good  and 
the  new.  He  may  make  a  temporarily 
successful  magazine  by  publishing  only 
work  of  certain  types.  He  will  never 
make  a  great  one. 

Harper's  Weekly 

"Tlie  editors  regret  their  inability  to 
make  use  of  your  manuscript     .     .     ." 

The  editors,  of  course,  regret  no  such 
thing.  Tliey  are  tickled  to  death.  By 
rejecting  it  they  avoid  the  unpleasant- 
ness of  making  a  possibly  difficult  de- 
cision. They  also  save  time  and  obviate, 
in  one  case,  the  fear  of  a  manuscript's 
becoming  "dead"  before  it  can  be  used. 

The  contributor's  receipt  further 
states  that  "the  rejection  does  not  neces- 
sarily imply  a  lack  of  merit."  This  is 
untrue.  The  contribution  must  lack 
merit — or  it  would  not  be  rejected.  No 
matter  how  many  pieces  "just  like  it" 
the  editor  has  on  hand,  he  would  keep 
it,  if  it  were  good  enough. 

It  lacks  merit — but  what  is  "merit"? 

The  despot  who  has  "Circulation 
Manager"  printed  on  his  office  door  de- 
nies that  "merit"  means  "intrinsic 
value."  He  says  it  means  "punch."  In 
this  age  of  competition,  he  says,  "you 
have  to  be  different  to  get  the  circula- 
tion." Loss  of  circulation  means  loss 
of  prestige.  Worse  than  that,  it  means 
loss  of  advertising.  Consequently  "nov- 
elty" becomes  the  editor's  watchword. 

His  contributors — most  of  them — 
realise  this.  They  try  to  keep  up  with 
him.  They  send  him  vers  libre,  adap- 
tations of  Edgar  Lee  Masters,  and  hot 
shots  on  birth  control.  But  he  has  just 
had  all  that,  and  wants  something  new. 
They  can  never  quite  catch  up  to  him. 
Or  if  they  do,  he  puts  the  blame  on  him- 
self. If  his  contributors  can  give  him 
what  he  is  looking  for,  he  reasons,  he 
certainly  must  be  behind  the  times. 

The  solution  is  obvious.  First — ^thc 
editor  must  realise  that  even  a  contrib- 
utor is  capable  of  originality.  Second^ 
the  public  must  rise  and  smite  the  vi- 
cious   Circulation    Manager.      People 
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must  buy  a  magazine  for  its  contents — 
and  not  because,  each  week,  it  looks  a 
little  more  like  nothing  in  particu- 
lar. When  the  day  of  intelligent  maga- 
zine-buying comes,  the  editor  may  say 
that  "rejection  does  not  necessarily  im- 
ply lack  of  merit" — and  mean  merit. 

But  even  in  that  happy  day  it  is 
doubtful  whether  he  can  truthfully  say 
that  "he  regrets  the  rejection."  Not  so 
long  as  he's  human. 

The  Ladies'   Home  Journal 

Don't  think  me  unwilling  to  enter  into 
your  plans,  but,  firstly,  I  haven't  the 
time  to  write  for  other  periodicals;  sec- 
ondly, the  subject  of  the  rejected  manu- 
script has  been  so  thoroughly  thrashed 
out  that  I  wouldn't  know  what  to  say, 
even  if  I  had  the  time;  and,  thirdly,  the 
young  author  wouldn't  believe  us  any- 
how. But  if  you  can  find  the  right 
word  to  tell  the  young  author  that  the 
editor  considers  it  the  greatest  feather 
in  his  cap  when  he  can  find  a  new  au- 
thor, you  tell  him  so.  We  go  so  far  in 
this  office  sometimes  as  to  recopy  the  first 
or  last  page  of  a  manuscript  that  has  a 
famous  name  to  it,  so  that  the  reader 
won't  know  whose  manuscript  he  is 
reading.  But  you  know  all  this,  and  I 
hope  some  one  else  can  find  a  new  word 
to  tell  the  young  author  the  truth. 

Edward  Bok* 

McClure's 

That  old  legend,  tradition — what  you 
will — goes  on  existing,  that  editors  "play 
favourites";  that  it  is  impossible  for  the 
new  writer  to  "get  by";  that  there  is  a 
little  clique,  and,  once  within  it,  there 
is  plain  sailing  and  a  "career"  in  store 
for  one.  When  will  this  drivel  die? 
For  seven  years  I  was  on  The  Smart  Set 
— a  magazine  which,  I  think  every  one 
will  admit,  did  more  ten  years  ago  to 
encourage  the  young  American  author 
than   any  publication   in   this  country. 

*At  first  sight  Mr.  Bok*s  letter  is  a  courte- 
ous refusal  to  contribute  to  this  Symposium. 
But  as  it  contains  one  very  interesting  little 
point  we  have  obtained  his  permission  to 
print  it  just  the  same. 


O.  Henry,  Henry  Sydnor  Harrison, 
Justus  Miles  Forman,  James  Branch 
Cabell,  the  Baroness  von  Hutten — these 
are  but  a  few  whose  first  work  appeared 
in  the  pages  of  The  Smart  Set,  And 
we  revived  such  men  as  Edgar  Fawcett, 
Arthur  Symons,  and  Edgar  Saltus. 

Half  the  joy  of  being  an  editor  is  in 
discovering  new  people.  I  have  been 
managing  editor  of  McClure's  now  for 
over  a  year ;  and  save  for  Cameron  Mac- 
kenzie, David  Douglas,  and  one  or  two 
more,  I  haven't  found  a  single  new 
writer  of  promise  and  distinction.  And 
this  after  delving  diligently  and  faith- 
fully into  the  daily  mail  myself.  We 
stand  ready  to  pay  liberally  for  worth- 
while fiction.  We  are  anxious  to  en- 
courage the  author  with  a  future. 
Where  is  he?  I  could  give  one  guess. 
He  is  writing  for  the  "movies."  Lured 
by  the  alleged  big  prices  paid  for  sce- 
narios, he  is  evolving  plots  for  Mary 
Pickford  and  Charlie  Chaplin.  But 
what  is  he  creating  that  will  endure  ?  . 

Now,  to  write  good  fiction,  one  must 
reveal  not  only  a  definite  plot  sense,  but 
far  more  important  still,  a  talent  for 
characterisation.  The  actor,  not  the 
scenario  writer,  gives  this  to  the  screen. 
And  so,  any  young  writer  who  begins 
by  attempting  only  moving-picture  plays, 
is  not  really  learning  to  write.  He  is 
flashing  only  an  outline  before  the 
world;  he  is  writing  in  shorthand;  he 
is  not  even  having  to  use  his  typewriter, 
much  less  his  pen. 

It  is  all  very  well  for  the  trained  and 
established  author  to  dabble  with  the 
movies.  But  you  will  find  the  wise 
writer  leaving  the  scenariosation  of  his 
work  to  men  who  do  nothing  else — to 
sublimated  hacks  who  perhaps  do  not 
care  a  great  deal  about  art. 

I  grow  pessimistic  sometimes  over  the 
future  of  American  literature.  The 
made-to-order  serial  is  an  unhealthy 
force.  I  know  only  one  or  two  writers 
who  bravely  say,  "I  write  my  novels  as 
I  write  them;  if  they  happen  to  make 
good  serials  as  well  as  good  books,  all 
right.  But  I  am  not  writing  with  my 
eye  on  several  markets.     I  am  writing 
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because  I  love  my  work.  I  am  doing  my 
little  best  for  Literature."  The  reason 
there  has  been  such  an  interest  recently 
in  poetry  is  easy  to  discover.  The  poets 
are  sincere.  They  are  not  thinking  of 
motion-picture  rights.  They  are  not 
thinking,  while  their  pens  are  in  their 
hands,  of  the  almighty  dollar.  They  are 
sincere.  Of  how  many  novelists  can  we 
say  this? 

Manuscripts,  nine  times  out  of  ten, 
are  rejected  because  they  are  unworthy. 
We  editors  are  so  hungry  for  good  ma- 
terial that  we  search  eagerly  for  the 
new  note,  the  new  point  of  view,  the 
new  enthusiasm.  A  really  fine  story 
never  gets  away  from  an  editor — unless 
it  is  a  question  of  an  author's  inflated 
price.  Never  was  a  time  more  pro- 
pitious for  the  promising  young  writer. 
But  where  is  he  ? 

Charles  Hanson  Towne, 

Munsey's  Magazine 

Ninety  per  cent,  of  the  manuscripts 
submitted  to  the  magazines  are  rejected 
because  they  are  not  interesting. 

It  is  true  that  a  great  many  unsuccess- 
ful writers  are  under  the  impression  that 
a  magazine  office  is  a  secret  society,  in 
which  the  editor  is  the  arch  conspira- 
tor, and  that  his  sole  mission  on  earth  is 
to  strangle  genius  and  thwart  the  re- 
birth of  a  Dickens,  a  Hugo,  a  Thack- 
eray, or  a  Kipling,  thus  impoverishing 
the  literature  of  the  future.  They  clam- 
our for  encouragement;  but  what  they 
really  seek  is  toleration. 

There  are  some  writers  to  whom  the 
acceptance  of  a  manuscript  acts  as  a 
great  stimulus,  beneficial  to  them  and  to 
literature — a  sort  of  vitality  that  ex- 
presses itself  in  the  form  of  loftier  ideals 
and  higher  achievements.  They  are  un- 
shaken by  the  occasional  rejection  of 
manuscripts;  they  realise  that  they  have 
selected  a  hard  and  difficult  road  to 
travel;  they  are  shod  for  rocky  high- 
ways; dressed  for  rough  weather  and 
equipped  to  climb  Olympia,  to  face  the 
tempests  that  rage  ever  at  its  apex. 
From  that  pinnacle  they  step  into  the 


serenity  of  Heaven,  which  is  the  abode 
of  knowledge. 

There  is  another  class  of  writers  who 
regard  the  rejection  of  a  manuscript  as 
a  personal  assault  at  the  hands  of  an 
editor  whom  they  classify  as  incompe- 
tent. If  several  editors  reject  their 
manuscripts  they  conclude  that  literature 
is  at  a  low  ebb  and  the  business  has 
fallen  into  evil  ways.  If  all  editors  re- 
ject their  manuscripts,  they  spread  the 
dire  news  that  a  cabal  has  been  formed 
against  them  and  that  an  editorial  clique 
exists,  through  which  only  glib  men  and 
beautiful  women  can  break  and  bask  in 
the  sunshine  of  the  cashier's  department. 

If  the  truth  were  known,  we  editors 
are  infinitely  more  exhilarated  at  the 
sight  of  a  new  writer  than  any  writer 
could  possibly  be  upon  discovering  a  so- 
called  friendly  editor. 

It  is  not  often  that  a  great  writer  is 
conscious  of  his  gifts  until  some  editorial 
scoundrel  sits  down  and  points  out  to 
him  the  reasons  for  his  greatness.  I 
have  seen  authors  blush  and  fall  into 
hesitating  speech  at  the  advent  of  ap- 
proval. To  be  sure  they  emerge  from 
this  bashful  stage;  but  in  the  embryo  it 
is  a  delightful  phase  and  one  not  infre- 
quently encountered  among  the  begin- 
ners. 

It  is  a  waste  of  space  to  deal  here  with 
manuscripts  out  of  tune  with  the  policy 
of  a  publication;  or  fiction  along  lines 
that  have  been  done  to  death ;  or  special 
articles  that  are  already  in  hand,  or 
manuscripts  perishable  because  of  their 
untimeliness.  The  contributing  public 
cannot  possibly  keep  in  such  close  touch 
with  the  fiction  and  the  trend  in  maga- 
zine events  as  do  the  editors.  Many 
therefore  are  misinformed  as  to  the 
value  of  their  contributions.  A  story 
that  would  have  been  tremendously  val- 
uable a  year  ago  could  easily  be  worth- 
less to-day.  A  type  of  novel  that,  mov- 
ing in  its  cycle,  would  have  interested  the 
entire  community  five  years  ago,  could 
not  be  sold  on  push  carts  to-oay  for  a 
nickel  a  copy.  Editors  and  publishers 
know  this.     Authors  do  not 

The  fabulous  revenues  paid  certain 
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writers  for  a  type  of  story  that  is  essen- 
tially low-grade,  has  served  to  unseat 
the  reason  of  a  number  of  other  writers 
capable  of  equally  bad  work. 

Public  approval  is  a  peculiar  thing. 
There  arc  Charlie  Chaplin  tendencies 
toward  books  the  same  as  in  films.  The 
dexterity  with  which  the  book-buyers 
flop  from  one  type  of  fiction  to  another, 
keeps  the  authors  more  or  less  in  the  air, 
along  with  the  editors.  None  of  us  is 
perfect — unless  it  is  those  who  cannot 
sell  their  manuscripts. 

For  reasons  that  I  have  never  been 
able  to  fathom,  a  large  percentage  of  the 
writing  gentry  are  under  the  impression 
that  no  previous  experience  is  required 
in  the  profession  of  letters.  Temporarily 
embarrassed  society  people;  lawyers 
without  much  practice ;  doctors  who 
have  more  time  than  patien-(ts — ce) — 
take  your  choice  in  the  spelling — and 
young  college  men  with  fine  athletic  rec- 
ords, to  say  nothing  of  a  large  number  of 
people  who  do  not  like  any  kind  of  work, 
rush  into  literature. 

There  is  yet  another  set  of  desperadoes 
who  have  been  informed  by  their  friends 
that  they  are  brilliant  letter- writers, 
scintillant  conversationalists,  and,  inci- 
dentally, born  authors. 


"You  ought  to  put  some  of  yourS 
bright  conversation  into  a  story,"  some 
imp  from  Egypt  whispers  in  their  ears. 
Or  that  instead  of  spreading  their  viva- 
cious humour  around  in  the  company 
of  idlers,  they  ought  to  put  it  in  a  bookJ 
and  sell  it  for  $1.25  a  copy  net.  I 

Surely  the  noble  profession  of  litera-^ 
tore  is  in  distress  when  all  of  these  in- 
competents take  up  their  pens  as  con- 
tributors. 

It  is  a  physical  impossibility  for  any 
one  editor  to  address  himself  in  corre- 
spondence to  all  his  contributors.  There 
are  in  the  United  States  to-day  at  least 
one  million  people  writing  for  the  va- 
rious publications.  A  large  percentage 
of  their  production  goes  sloshing  about 
the  country  from  office  to  office,  from 
agent  to  agent,  from  editor  to  editor. 
When  these  manuscripts  become  bat- 
tered and  soiled  and  mutilated,  they  arc 
re-typed,  a  few  details  changed,  hurried- 
ly brought  up  to  date  and  thrust  out 
into  the  world  again,  Peradventure 
one  of  these  tourists  finds  a  resting  place 
and  a  cheque  is  sent  to  the  author.  Docs 
he  regard  himself  as  a  peculiarly  fortu- 
nate young  man  ?  No.  He  makes  it  the 
basis  for  a  wholesale  denunciation  of 
all  the  other  editors  in  the  world. 


Why  Are  Manuscripts  Rejected  ? 


The  writer  has  received  many  manu- 
scripts from  beginners,  occasionally  ac- 
companied by  the  request  for  an  honest 
criticism.  "Tell  me  frankly  what  you 
think  of  my  story.  What  it  lacks, 
wherein  lies  its  weakness."  In  most  in- 
stances a  cordial  correspondence  has 
grown  out  of  such   requests,   but  occa- 


sionally a  writer  asking  for  an  honest 
opinion,  upon  receiving  it,  returns  to 
the  fray  with  violence  and  would,  if 
conditions  were  apropos,  establish  a  Hat- 
(leld-McCoy  feud  that  would  terminate 
only  with  the  death  of  all  concerned. 

"Why  arc  manuscripts  rejected?"  is 
a  nation-wide  cry.  Those  who  have  suc- 
ceeded know  the  cost  of  success.  The 
failures  seem  to  be  unaware  of  the 
causes  that  contribute  to  their  down-fall. 

One  might  as  well  expect  to  become 
a  great  musical  virtuoso  because  he  has 
heard  all  the  good  music.  Some  people 
think  they  can  write  because  they  have 
read  ail  the  good  books. 


It  will  surprise  some  of  you  to  i 
that  the  late  O,  Henry  went  to  his  g 
marvelling  at  his  popularity. 

"Do  you  suppose  it  is  wise,"  said  he, 
"for  me  to  go  on  writing  short  stories? 
When  I  see  them  in  cold  type  they  seem 
awfully  slight  and  thin  and  feeble." 

Montague  Glass,  as  far  back  as  igo6, 
told  a  friend  that  he  thought  of  giving 
literature  up  because  he  couldn't  make 


"I  don't  seem  to  be  able  to  sell  enough 
manuscripts.      It  is  very  discouraging." 

The  author  of  Potash  and  Perlmutter 
was  quite  serious  about  his  retirement. 
An  editor  who  believed  in  him  urged 
patience  and  even  went  so  far  as  to  of- 
fer him  some  special  work,  along  with 
sincere  encouragement.  Well,  Glass 
stayed,  and  now  he  hates  to  take  the 
money. 

As  late  as  February,  igi4,  t  had  the 
pleasure  of  introducing  Joseph  Conrad 
to  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  in  the  Hotel  Savoy 
in  London.  To  their  eternal  credit 
both  men  greeted  each  other  with  a  kind 
of  homage  that  startled  me. 

The  next  day  Conrad   told  me  that 
Parker's    approbation    of    his   work 
minded  him  of  the  first  time  the  lati 
W.  Henley  offered  him  a  helping  hand. 
"I    was  quite   overwhelmed,"   said   this 
superman. 

Such  modesty  is  becoming.  I  some- 
times believe  it  is  the  sign  of  greatness. 

Irvin  Cobb  once  told  W.  W.  Jacobs 
in  London  that  he  liked  his  stories.  The 
author  of  Diahlone  Lnne  and  Many 
Cargoes  actually  blushed  and  lost  his 
appetite.  He  thought  the  great  Ameri- 
can humourist  was  "spoofing"  hi 

Anthony  Hope  told  me  with  his  own 
lips  that  he  wrote  Tkf  Prisoner  of  Zenda 
more  or  less  as  a  joke.  Its  reception  at 
the  hands  of  the  reading  public  para- 
lysed its  author  and  to  this  day  he  can- 
not see  why  it  should  have  taken  the 
English  speaking  world  by  storm. 

Greatness  as  a  rule  goes  hand  in  hand 
with  reluctance. 

For  three  days  at  Hvere,  France,  I 
played  golf  with  E.  Phillips  Oppenheim. 
He  talked  about  everi'thing  but  himself. 
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I  succeeded  finally  in  getting  the  manu- 
script of  his  next  novel,  The  Hillnian. 

At  the  depot  his  last  request,  put  forth 
in  the  form  of  a.  pitiful  appeal,  was: 

"Tell  me,  why  do  you  want  niy 
work?  America  has  been  very  kind  to 
me.     What  is  the  reason?" 

"Possibly,"  I  replied,  "it  is  because 
you  think  lite  them  instead  of  for  them." 

"It  is  all  very  amazing  to  me,"  he 
continued.  "1  wonder  they  do  not  get 
tired  of  me." 

Well,  America  won't  get  tired  of 
Oppenheim  until  he  gets  tired  of 
America. 

I  don't  suppose  Irvin  Cobb  will  for- 
give me  for  this,  but  I  once  asked 
him  why  he  turned  out  fiction  so 
rapidly, 

"My  boy,"  said  the  Padiicah  marvel, 
lifting  all  embargoes  on  confidence,  "tlie 
public  is  going  to  wake  up  some  day 
and  dismiss  me.    This  is  too  good  to  be 


true.     I  propose  to  take  it  while  they  are 

not  looking.     It's  now  or  never." 

Mary  Roberts  Rinebart,  after  having 
written  several  excellent  short  stories, 
was  driven  by  her  friends  into  writing 
a  novel.  Later  she  contemplated  giving 
up  her  writing  altogether.  The  public 
wouldn't  permit  it. 

Fanny  Hurst,  after  selling  a  few 
manuscripts  to  New  York  editors,  seri- 
ously contemplated  returning  to  St. 
Louis  and  the  Journalistic  life.  Destinj 
upset  that  plan. 

Edwin  Lefevre.  with  whom  I  am 
fairly  friendly, told  me  that  every  time  he 
•iaw  one  of  his  manuscripts  in  cold  type 
he  was  sorry  he  hadn't  rc-written  it.  Is 
he  modest?  Well  no.   Intelligent?  Yes. 

Re.x  Beach  some  day  expects  to  revise 
his  novels  and  bring  out  a  corrected  edi- 
tion.   That's  what  he  says. 

Whenever  George  Barr  McCiitcheon 
hands  out  a  copy  of  any  of  his  books  he 
apologises  for  the  mistakes 
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James  Lane  Allen,  at  whose  feet  no 

■  man  may  sit  without  gleaning  something 

of   great   value,   once   remarked   to   the 

"Many  people  confuse  imaginatiTC 
power  with  the  creative  faculty.  Fo.- 
example :  One  may  imagine  a  great  pic- 
ture or  a  great  story;  but  he  who  creates 
the  great  picture  or  the  great  story,  thus 
giving  it  existence,  is  greater  than  he 
who  only  imagines  it." 

In  private  ears  I  have  frequently 
breathed  this  doctrine  as  mine  own,  but 
for  the  puhlic  eye  1  herewith  acknowl- 
edge it  to  be  the  conclusions  of  James 
Lane  Allen. 

There  never  has  been  such  a  market 
for  good  fiction  as  there  is  to-day.  This 
is  the  golden  age  for  writers.  Any  man 
or  woman  with  an  original  idea  or  even 
an  original  way  of  handling  an  old  idea, 
can  sell  their  manuscripts  as  fast  as  they 
can  turn  them  out. 

Some  one  has  said  that  there  are  only 


Rot!  There  are  only 
eight  notes  in  music,  hut  whoever  said 
there  are  only  eight  tunes? 

The  habitat  of  fiction  has  been  pretty 
hard  hit.  Jules  Verne  went  up  in  the 
air  as  far  as  anybody  could  go,  as  well 
as  under  the  sea.  Wells  ivent  into  the 
pseudo-scientific  world  to  the  limit. 
Flying  machines,  occultism,  phenomeaa 
of  nature,  thinking  machines,  wireless 
telegraphy,  and  transmigrations  have 
been  done  without  reserve. 

There  still  remains  that  immortal 
trinity  without  which  no  fiction  can  pos- 
sibly survive — life,  and  love  and  death. 
These  elements  can  be  injected  into  any 
walk  of  life;  used  with  or  without  para* 
phernalia,  and  are  guaranteed  to  sur- 
vive in  any  climate. 

There  isn't  a  magazine  editor  in  New 
York  City  who  is  not  bending  all  his 
energies  in  search  of  new  material.  No 
storj'  that  possesses  a  single  gleam  of 
quality  is  permitted  to  escape.  The  bad 
manuscripts  will  continue  to  go  hack  in 
bales — that  is  as  it  should  be.  The  pure 
blue  flame  of  capacity  cannot  be  smoth- 
ered. All  the  editors  in  Christcndonj 
unionized  and  combined  against  one 
good  author,  could  not  destroy  him. 
The  public,  not  the  editors,  decide 
whether  or  no  the  author  shall  survive. 
The  ineflicients  die  automatically  but 
very  slowly. 

A  poet  once  sent  the  late  Henry  Cuy- 
ler  Bunner  some  bad  verse  with  the 
query: 

"What  do  I  get  for  this?" 

"Fifty  yards  start,"  replied  the  author 
of  Shart  Sixes,  passing  with  a  smile  upon 
his  lips  into  Valhalla — the  only  place 
where  bad  writers  cannot  go. 

Robert  H.  Davis. 
The  Outlook 

The  question  "Why  Are  Manuscripts 
Rejected  ?"  really  resolves  itself  into 
the  other  question,  "Why  Are  Good 
Manuscripts  Rejected  ?" — for  no  expla- 
nation is  needed  for  the  rejection  of 
weak,  objectionable  or  ineffective  manu- 
scripts. Every  periodical  returns  many 
good  articles,  knowing  them  to  be  good. 
The  editor's  first  and  chief  duty  is  not  J 
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to  the  contributor  but  to  his  magazine, 
and  there  are  many  reasons  why  it  may 
not  be  desirable  for  the  magazine  to  use 
articles  which,  considered  individually, 
are  excellent.  Perhaps  the  most  com- 
mon reason  for  returning  such  articles 
is  that  they  do  not  in  subject  or  treat- 
ment fit  the  special  needs  of  the  maga- 
zine in  question.  Thus,  The  Outlook  is 
constantly  receiving  articles  well  fitted 
for  3  monthly  or  quarterly  review  or,  on 
the  other  hand,  well  fitted  for  a  periodi- 
cal which  aims  solely  at  entertainment, 
but  not  fitted  for  a  weekly  newspaper 
like  The  Outlook.  A  second  reason  is 
that  the  editors  have  an  article  on  the 
same  subject  in  hand,  or  have  recently 
printed  one.  or  have  articles  on  subjects 
so  near  akin  to  the  one  submitted  that  it 
becomes  undesirable.  Another  reason, 
in  the  case  of  The  Outlook,  is  that  the 
article  may  be  one  of  opinion  rather  than 
of  information  or  observation ;  in  The 
Outlook's  scheme  of  things,  the  editors 
express  opinions  and  the  contributors 
furnish  the  material  upon  which  those 


opinions  are  based  or  presi 
ing  pen-pictures  of  life  and  human  char- 
acter. If  we  used  many  articles  of  opin- 
ion from  contributors,  the  paper  as  a 
whole  would  not  be  well  balanced,  and 
there  would  be  a  disproportion  between 
opinion  and  information. 

Every  editor  knows  that  the  majority 
of  articles  received  are  easily  classed,  al- 
most at  a  glance,  as  undesirable;  and 
usually  for  one  of  three  reasons:  Either 
they  are  so  imperfect  and  immature  on 
their  face  that  they  do  not  require  to  be 
read  through — there  is  a  true  and  com- 
mon saying  that  one  does  not  need  to 
drink  a  bottle  of  milk  to  know  that  it  is 
sour;  or,  secondly,  they  deal  with  sub- 
jects not  especially  fitted  for  the  particu- 
lar periodical;  or,  thirdly,  while  good 
in  themselves,  they  are  less  desirable 
than  other  matter  already  accepted  and 
waiting  publication.  As  to  this  last,  no 
man  will  buy  coal,  however  excellent,  \i 
his  bins  are  already  filled,  and  no  editor 
will  buy  articles  of  moderate  excellence 
if  he  has  scores  already  purchased.     On 
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the  other  hand,  any  editor  who  is  worth 
his  salt  will  disregard  the  amount  of 
matter  already  on  hand  when  a  manu- 
script comes  to  him  which  is  of  supreme 
excellence  or  of  vital  and  immediate  im- 
portance. 

The  Pictorial  REVtEW 
There  was  a  man  in  my  office  yester- 
day who  has  written  and  sold  more  than 
two  million  words  of  fiction  and  special 
articles.  His  work  has  appeared  in  va- 
rious magazines  of  standing,  including 
The  Pictorial  Review,  The  Salurday 
Evening  Post,  and  The  Woman's  Home 
Companion.  Yet  this  was  the  first  time 
he  had  ever  been  east  of  the  Mississippi 
River;  the  first  time  he  had  ever  been 
into  a  magazine  ofHce ;  the  hrst  time  he 
had  ever  seen  an  editor.  It  is  the  com- 
bination of  these  circumstances  that 
makes  his  case  unusual,  because  the 
country    is    full    of    writers    who    are 


selling  their  vviirk  without  knowing  the 
editors. 

It  hardly  seems  possible  that  writers 
still  cling  to  that  old  superstition  that 
it  takes  personal  "pull"  to  get  stuff  read 
and  sold.  It  is  against  all  rhyme  and 
reason,  because  every  editor  is  looking 
for  new  writers.  He  pats  himself  on  the 
back  every  time  he  discovers  a  good  one. 
It  is  a  red  feather  in  his  cap,  and  he  is 
constantly  trying  to  add  new  feathers. 
And  outside  of  this  golden  glow  of  sat- 
isfaction that  comes  from  a  discovery, 
there  is  another  reason — a  commercial 
one.  Editors  don't  have  to  pay  so  much 
for  the  work  of  new  writers  as  they 
do  for  old-timers,  and  nowadays  when 
the  old-timers  are  asking  pretty  steep 
prices,  this  is  often  a  serious  considera- 
tion. So  much  for  this  superannuated 
superstition  that  ought  to  be  dead  and 
buried  long  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  editors  cannot 
buy  every  good  thing  that  comes  in.  A 
manuscript  may  be  rejected  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons:  generally  because  it  is 
not  interesting  enough.  Then  again  il 
may  be  interesting,  but  the  magazine  has 
already  covered  the  ground.  Or  it  may 
be  the  editor  has  too  many  of  that  sanie 
kind  of  story.  Or  because  he  is  over- 
stocked with  manuscripts  in  general.  Or 
the  story  may  not  be  suited  to  his  kind 
of  publication.  But  if  it  is  really  well 
done  and  interesting,  it  will  sell  some- 
where sometime.  All  these  things  arc 
obvious  to  any  writer  who  stops  to  think 
for  a  moment — but  not  a  bit  more  ob- 
vious than  the  utter  nonsense  of  the  pet 
superstition  of  the  unsuccessful  writer 
who  claims  he  can't  sell  his  material  be- 
he  hasn't  a  personal  "pull"  with 
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Arfhur  VaT. 


The  Review  of  Reviews 
Since  no  two  periodicals  are  edited  in 
the  same  way,  there  must  be  a  great  di- 
versity of  answers  to  your  question, 
''Why  Are  Manuscripts  Rejected?"  I 
think  that  most  writers  of  sufficient 
ability  and  training  to  be  considered  at 
all  understand  that  it  is  not  an  editor's 
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riole  function  to  sit  as  an  impirtni  judge 
'  of  manuscripts  submitted  to  him  for  at 
ceptance  or  rejection.  It  is  his  busine->s 
to  create  a  programme  that  will  meet 
two  tests:  First,  his  own  conception  ot 
the  thing  he  wishes  to  do  as  an  editor 
and  second,  his  conception  of  his  own 
especial  body  of  readers  in  their  use  ot 
his  periodical. 

Many  an  article  is  submitted  to  an 
editor  which  be  himself  likes,  but  which 
docs  not  suit  the  purposes  of  his  particu- 
lar periodical.  It  would  be  easy  to  men- 
tion more  than  one  periodical,  amply 
supported  by  capital,  which  has  faileid 
because  it  had  no  consistent  plan  or  pur- 
pose. Its  editorial  conduct  was  seem- 
ingly without  aim  or  meaning,  and  it' 
constituency  could  not  be  defined. 

But  the  periodicals  ynu  have  in  mind 
a  asking  j'our  question  are  directed  with 
I  somewhat  clear  intentions  by  those  who 
I  make    their   weekly    or    monthly    pro- 
g;rammes,  and  have  some  sort  of  constit- 
uency   differentiated    from    among    our 
population  of  a  hundred  millions.    Thus 
the    Atlantic    Monthly    and    Saturday 
I  Evening  Post,  both  admirably  and  intel- 
ligently edited,  have  different  aims,  serve 
different  purposes,  and  accept  or  reject 
manuscripts  with  entire  consistency  from 
I  their  own  standpoints. 

A  periodical  devoted  in  greater  part  to 
I  Ac  interpretation  of  matters  of  public 
f  interest  will  acquire  the  babit  of  initiat- 
its  own  programmes.     It  will  have 
1  found  the  writers  who  can  help  it  per- 
I  form  its  tasks;  and  it  must,  therefore, — 
for  reasons  of  space  if  for  no  others. — 
I  reject  the  great  majority  of  articles  sub- 
mitted to  it  without  previous  warning. 
Such    articles    are   to   a    notable   extent 
what  may  be  called  "perishable  goods." 
They  often  arrive  in  considerable  nunn- 
bers,  demanding  immediate  space  in  »n 
issue  that  bas  either  gone  to  press  or  has 
every  page  allotted.     These  manuscripts 
frequently  deal  with  topics  that  the  edi- 
tor has  already   recognised   to  such   an 
extent  as  his  programmes  will  permit. 

A  very  considerable  mass  of  manu- 
scripts in  the  field  of  public  affairs  is  of 
controversial     character,     provoked     hy 


something  that  the  editor  has  previously 
published.  Thus  Mr.  Simonds  has  been 
writing  on  the  great  war  regularly  for 
the  Review  of  Reviews,  and  we  are 
steadily  obliged  to  reject  manuscripts 
written  by  readers  in  this  country  and 
elsewhere,  who  feel  impelled  to  "reply" 
to  Simonds.  About  half  of  these  argu- 
mentative articles  denounce  him  as  being 
pro-Ally,  while  the  other  half  denounce 
him  as  being  pro-German,  and  most  of 
them  pity  him  for  his  great  ignorance. 
Obviously  there  can  be  no  space  for  the 
printing  of  any  of  these  polemical  discus- 1 
sions. 

I  have  had  the  pleasure,  in  the 
of  a  long  editorial  experience,  of  seeing 
a  vast  number  of  fairly  good  articles 
printed  in  other  periodicals  after  I  have 
rejected  them.  In  hundreds  of  instances 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  suggest  to  a 
writer  that  while  I  was  rejecting  his 
article  through  the  necessary  limitations 
of  my  own  methods  or  programmes,  or 
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because  somebody  else  had  covered  the 
same  topic  for  me,  I  thought  his  article 
would  suit  me  well  if  I  were  editing  cer- 
tain other  periodicals  which  I  did  not 
hesitate  to  name. 

When  these  rather  obvious  things  are 
said  with  regard  to  an  editor's  own 
methods  and  programmes  and  his  limi- 
tations of  space,  there  remain  certain 
things  that  might  be  said  to  young  con- 
tributors. I  am  not,  of  course,  talking 
about  fiction,  because  that  is  outside  of 
my  own  field  as  an  editor. 

First,  then,  most  manuscripts  are  re- 
jected because  they  are  not  up  to  stand- 
ard. When  a  really  good  article  comes 
along,  an  editor  so  hates  to  part  with  it 
that  it  tempts  him  sorely  even  when  he 
knows  that  his  programme  is  full  and 
he  cannot  increase  the  number  of  pages. 
Even  those  articles  that  the  editor  ac- 
cepts are  in  many  cases  not  just  what  is 
wanted,  and  the  public  at  large  can 
hardly  imagine  how  much  labour  is 
given  by  members  of  an  editorial  staff 
to  the  recasting  and  revising  of  a  manu- 
script and  to  suggestions  to  the  author 
for  building  up  its  weak  points  until  fi- 
nally it  passes  muster  and  is  put  into 
page  form. 

Many  manuscripts  are  rejected  be- 
cause they  are  diffuse,  when  they  should 
be  condensed  and  terse.  From  what  I 
know  in  general  and  at  large  of  the 
work  of  editing  periodicals,  I  believe 
that  our  American  editorial  offices  arc 
exceedingly  hospitable  toward  genuine, 
workmanlike  offerings.  Writers  who 
wish  to  place  manuscripts  in  well-known 
periodicals  ought  to  be  at  pains  to  pro- 
duce the  kind  of  manuscript,  as  regards 
extent  and  mode  of  treatment,  that 
would  meet  the  obvious  requirements  of 
the  editor  to  whom  it  is  sent. 

All  these  things,  I  am  sure,  are  the 
most  commonplace  answers  to  your 
question. 

Albert  Shaw. 

The  Smart  Set 

A  chronicle  assigning  reasons  for  the 
rejection  of  certain  species  of  manuscript 
by    a    particular    magazine    must,    ob- 


viously, be  of  interest  only  to  such  writ- 
ers as  have  had  manuscripts  rejected  by 
that  magazine.  And  the  only  purpose 
that  a  paper  of  this  kind  may  serve  is, 
therefore,  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a 
better  understanding  between  the  re- 
jected author  and  the  rejecting  editor. 
Let  us,  accordingly,  eliminate  pretty,  but 
unconvincing,  generalities  and  g^  to 
simple  facts — at  least  simple  so  far  as 
The  Smart  Set  is  concerned. 

My  colleague,  Mr.  H.  L.  Mencken, 
and  myself  abide,  in  the  consideration 
of  manuscripts,  by  the  following  litany: 

From  stories  in  which  a  rising  young 
district  attorney  gets  the  dead  wood 
upon  a  burly  political  boss  named  Tcr- 
rence  OTlaherty,  and  then  falls  in  love 
with  Mignon,his  daughter,  and  has  to  let 
him  go;  and  from  stories  in  which  a 
married  lady,  just  about  to  sail  for  Capri 
with  her  husband's  old  corpsbruder,  is 
dissuaded  from  her  purpose  by  the  news 
that  her  husband  has  lost  seven  hundred 
thousand  dollars  in  Wall  Street  and  is 
on  his  way  home  to  weep  on  her  shoul- 
der; and  from  one-act  plays  in  whidi 
young  Cornelius  Van  Suydam  comes 
home  from  The  Club  at  1 1 :55  p.m.  on 
Christmas  Eve,  dismisses  Dodson,  his 
man,  with  the  compliments  of  the  season, 
and  draws  up  his  chair  before  the  open 
fire  to  dream  of  his  girl,  thus  preparing 
the  way  for  the  entrance  of  Maxwell, 
the  starving  burglar,  and  for  the  scene 
in  which  MaxwelFs  little  daughter,  Fifi, 
following  him  up  the  fire-escape,  pleads 
with  him  to  give  up  his  evil  courses ;  and 
from  poems  about  the  war  in  which  it  is 
argued  that  thousands  of  young  men 
will  be  killed  before  it  is  over,  and  that 
their  mothers  will  regret  to  hear  of  it; 
and  from  essays  of  a  sweet  and  whimsi- 
cal character,  in  which  the  author  re- 
fers to  himself  as  "we,"  and  ends  by 
quoting  Bergson,  Washington  Irving  or 
Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox;  and  from  epi- 
grams based  on  puns,  good  or  bad;  and 
from  stories  beginning  "It  was  the  au- 
tumn of  the  year  1950";  and  from  sto- 
ries embodying  quotations  from  Omar 
Khayyam,  and  full  of  a  mellow  pessi- 
mism ;  and  from  stories  in  which  the  gay 
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ordinate  to  this  one.  If  you  have  an 
idea  that  is  genuinely  new,  The  Smart 
Set  is  the  place  for  it.  But  please  don't 
try  to  fool  us  with  old  ones  in  false 
faces! 

Some  authors  seem  to  have  a  notion 
that  The  Smart  Set  wants  only  society 
stories.  Nothing  could  be  more  ridicu- 
lous. The  magazine  addresses  itself, 
not  merely  to  what  are  called  (by  the 
newspapers)  society  people,  but  to  all 
persons  who  are  well-fed,  educated, 
worldly-wise,  and  of  good  taste.  Nat- 
urally enough,  these  persons  are  more 
interested  in  their  own  class  than  they 
are  in  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of 
garment  workers,  pickpockets,  Pullman 
porters,  pothouse  politicians  and  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen,  and  so  the  peo- 
ple of  our  stories  are  usually  well-fed 
and  worldly-wise,  too,  but  we  like  to 
think  that  our  readers  put  human  in- 
terest and  artistic  value  above  mere 
milieu  and  point  of  view,  and  we*d 
print  a  new  Mulvancy  story,  if  we  could 
get  it,  as  gladly  as  wc*d  print  a  new 
Henry  James  story. 

Our  present  chief  need  is  for  "novel- 
ettes" of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
thousand  words.  A  "novelette,"  re- 
member, is  not  a  short  novel  but  a  long 
short  story;  its  internal  structure  must 
be  that  of  the  short  story;  it  must  get 
under  weigh,  like  a  short  story,  in  the 
very  first  paragraph.  We  desire  a  rapid 
dramatic  action  in  our  "novelettes," 
and  after  that,  dialogue  with  wit  in  it. 
We  are  very  hospitable  in  this  depart- 
ment; we  have  printed  mystery  stories, 
domestic  comedies,  stories  of  interna- 
tional society,  stories  of  the  suptr-vin- 
rouge  Bohemia;  we  have  even  printed 
a  "novelette"  with  an  undertaker  for 
its  hero.  But  spare  us  the  Eternal  Tri- 
angle! It  begins  to  crinkle  and  lose  its 
shape.  It  has  done  service  in  too  many 
bad  "novelettes." 

As  for  short  stories,  we  have  indi- 
cated some  of  our  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
a  glance  at  the  magazine  will  tell  the 
rest  of  the  talc.  We  desire,  above  all 
things,  good  workmanship.  We  send 
back  many  stories  that,  with  interesting 


ideas  in  them,  are  crudely  written.  We 
believe  that  our  readers  have  a  sense  of 
style,  that  they  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  short  storj'  by  Lord  Dunsany 
or  Lilith  Benda  and  an  ordinary  short 
story.  We  use  essays,  too,  and  never 
have  enough  of  them.  But  they  must 
be  essays  that  avoid  the  usual  laboured 
whimsicality  and  triteness  of  thought, 
and  plough  up  some  new  ground.  Here 
style  is  two-thirds  of  the  battle.  We*d 
make  room  any  month  for  an  essay  that 
showed  truly  distinguished  writing,  no 
matter  how  much  its  doctrines  outraged 
our  private  notions  of  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful. 

Poetry?  We  print  twenty  or  thirty 
poems  ever)^  month,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  get  into  the  anthologies.  But 
don't  send  us  sentimental  things  of  the 
Poet's  Corner  variety;  we  are  tired  of 
odes  to  the  meadow  thrush,  and  war- 
songs  arguing  that  the  death  of  a  soldier 
is  a  grief  to  his  mother,  and  clumsy  at- 
tempts at  vers  libre,  and  lyrics  of  amour 
in  which  "heart"  rhymes  with  "part." 
Our  short  prose  pieces,  no  doubt,  you 
know;  a  dozen  other  magazines  are  imi- 
tating them.  We  want  novelty,  clever- 
ness, good  writing;  a  little  prose  poem, 
a  piece  of  wit,  a  felicitous  turn  of 
phrase — above  all,  what  we  have  never 
had  before. 

Herewith,  therefore,  is"  the  evidence 
for  the  defense  in  the  Case  of  Two  Par- 
ticular Editors  versus  the  Rejected 
Manuscript. 

George  Jean  Nathan, 

Vanity  Fair 

You  seem  to  be  seeking  for  a  single, 
satisfying  answer  to  the  question :  "Why 
are  manuscripts  rejected?" 

How  disingenuous  of  you  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  this  extremely  simple  mat- 
ter. How  Jesuitical  of  you  to  sit  there, 
in  all  solemnity  and  with  your  editorial 
tongue  in  your  cheek,  posing  as  one  who 
is  groping  for  a  path  in  the  darkness, 
when  in  reality  you  can  see  your  way 
as  well  as  most  editors — and  far  better 
than  any  author. 

There  are  only  two  reasons  why  edi- 
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France's  The  Revolt  of  the  Angeh  we'd 
do  the  same.  Or  for  anything  by  Ar- 
thur Schnitzler  as  good  as  Anatol.  Or 
for  a  play  by  Lord  Dunsany  comparable 
to  The  Green  Gods  from  the  Mountains. 
Or   {supposing  it  new)    for  John   Mil- 


lington  Syngc's  Riders  from  the  Sea. 
Or  for  one  of  John  Masefield's  sea 
songs.  Or  for  a  ballad  by  Otto  Julius 
Bierbaum.  Or  for  an  essay  by  Walter 
Pater.  Or  for  a  single  epigram  by  Os- 
car Wilde.  Failing  such  masterpieces, 
we  take  the  next  best  that  offers,  and 
whether  that  next  best  be  by  so  well 
known  a  man  as  Dunsany  or  Dreiser,  or 
by  some  clever  youth  just  out  of  col- 
lege, it  is  all  one  to  us.     We  read  per- 


sonally every  piece  of  printable  manu- 
script that  comes  Into  this  office,  and 
we  are  unfelgnedly  delighted  every  time 
a  newcomer  sends  in  something  that  is 

With  this  programme,  it  roust  be 
plain  that  we  do  not  want  the  conven- 
tional sentimentality  of  the  cheap  maga- 
zines, the  rubber-stamp  stuff  that  pre- 
sents old  ideas,  old  situations,  old  points 
of  view.  For  example,  we  don't  want 
war  stories;  they  were  all  written  when 
Zola  wrote  The  Attack  on  the  Mill, 
and  the  best  of  them  that  are  now  get- 
ting into  type  are  feeble  and  empty. 
Again,  we  don't  want  newspaper  sto- 
ries, or  stories  of  the  Canadian  North- 
west, nor  stories  about  prostitutes,  or 
political  stories,  or  stories  of  the  occult, 
or  stories  of  A.D.  2,000,  or  stories  of  the 
cow  country,  or  stories  about  artists  or 
authors;  we  believe  that  all  of  these 
have  been  overdone,  and  that  civilised 
readers  are  tired  of  them.  Yet  again, 
we  don't  want  plays  in  which,  as  the 
curtain  rises,  the  heroine  is  explaining 
the  plot  into  a  telephone,  or  in  which 
either  burglars  or  married  women  come 
to  the  apartments  of  rich  New  York 
bachelors,  or  in  which  husbands  come 
home  unexpectedly  to  find  their  wives 
kissing  their  best  friends ;  we  believe 
that  these,  too,  have  been  done  to  death. 
Yet  again,  we  don't  want  anything  "de- 
lightfully optimistic,"  whether  in  play 
form,  in  story  form,  or  in  any  Other 
form:  we  believe  that  the  persons  who 
enjoy  such  mush  know  where  to  get 
and  that  they  do  not  look  for  it  in  The 
Smart  Set. 

True  enough,  some  of  the  things  in 
our  index  exfiurgatorius  occasionally 
edge  into  the  magazine,  but  that  is  only 
saying  that  we  are  weak  mortals,  and 
not  as  good  editors  as  we  ought  to  be. 
We  take,  as  we  say,  the  best  that  offers, 
.-ind  authors  would  help  us  a  lot  if  they 
offered  less  commonplace  and  stupid 
stuff,  and  more  novel,  original,  and 
lively  stuff.  Anything  that  is  thorough- 
ly new  is  doubly  welcome;  we  always 
try  to  give  originality  the  right  of  way. 
Every  other  article  in  our  code  is  sub- 
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ordinate  to  this  one.  If  you  have  an 
idea  that  is  genuinely  new,  The  Smart 
Set  is  the  place  for  it.  But  please  don't 
try  to  fool  us  with  old  ones  in  false 
faces ! 

Some  authors  seem  to  have  a  notion 
that  The  Smart  Set  wants  only  society 
stories.  Nothing  could  be  more  ridicu- 
lous. The  magazine  addresses  itself, 
not  merely  to  what  are  called  (by  the 
newspapers)  society  people,  but  to  all 
persons  who  are  well-fed,  educated, 
worldly-wise,  and  of  good  taste.^  Nat- 
urally enough,  these  persons  are  more 
interested  in  their  own  class  than  they 
are  in  the  struggles  and  aspirations  of 
garment  workers,  pickpockets,  Pullman 
porters,  pothouse  politicians  and  mis- 
sionaries to  the  heathen,  and  so  the  peo- 
ple of  our  stories  are  usually  well-fed 
and  worldly-wise,  too,  but  we  like  to 
think  that  our  readers  put  human  in- 
terest and  artistic  value  above  mere 
milieu  and  point  of  view,  and  we'd 
print  a  new  Mulvancy  story,  if  we  could 
get  it,  as  gladly  as  we'd  print  a  new 
Henry  James  story. 

Our  present  chief  need  is  for  "novel- 
ettes" of  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five 
thousand  words.  A  "novelette,"  re- 
member, is  not  a  short  novel  but  a  long 
short  story;  its  internal  structure  must 
be  that  of  the  short  story;  it  must  get 
under  weigh,  like  a  short  story,  in  the 
very  first  paragraph.  We  desire  a  rapid 
dramatic  action  in  our  "novelettes," 
and  after  that,  dialogue  with  wit  in  it. 
We  are  very  hospitable  in  this  depart- 
ment; we  have  printed  mystery  stories, 
domestic  comedies,  stories  of  interna- 
tional society,  stories  of  the  super-vin- 
rouffe  Bohemia;  we  have  even  printed 
a  "novelette"  with  an  undertaker  for 
its  hero.  But  spare  us  the  Eternal  Tri- 
angle! It  begins  to  crinkle  and  lose  its 
shape.  It  has  done  service  in  too  many 
bad  "novelettes." 

As  for  short  stories,  we  have  indi- 
cated some  of  our  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
a  glance  at  the  magazine  will  tell  the 
rest  of  the  tale.  We  desire,  above  all 
things,  good  workmanship.  We  send 
back  many  stories  that,  with  interesting 


ideas  in  them,  are  crudely  written.  Wc 
believe  that  our  readers  have  a  sense  of 
style,  that  they  see  the  difference  be- 
tween a  short  story  by  Lord  Dunsany 
or  Lilith  Benda  and  an  ordinary  short 
story.  We  use  essays,  too,  and  never 
have  enough  of  them.  But  they  must 
be  essays  that  avoid  the  usual  laboured 
whimsicality  and  triteness  of  thought, 
and  plough  up  some  new  ground.  Here 
style  is  two-thirds  of  the  battle.  We'd 
make  room  any  month  for  an  essay  that 
showed  truly  distinguished  writing,  no 
matter  how  much  its  doctrines  outraged 
our  private  notions  of  the  true,  the  good, 
and  the  beautiful. 

Poetry?  We  print  twenty  or  thirty 
poems  every  month,  and  a  good  many  of 
them  get  into  the  anthologies.  But 
don't  send  us  sentimental  things  of  the 
Poet's  Corner  variety;  we  are  tired  of 
odes  to  the  meadow  thrush,  and  war- 
songs  arguing  that  the  death  of  a  soldier 
is  a  grief  to  his  mother,  and  clumsy  at- 
tempts at  vers  libre,  and  lyrics  of  amour 
in  which  "heart"  rhymes  with  "part." 
Our  short  prose  pieces,  no  doubt,  you 
know;  a  dozen  other  magazines  arc  imi- 
tating them.  We  want  novelty,  clever- 
ness, good  writing;  a  little  prose  poem, 
a  piece  of  wit,  a  felicitous  turn  of 
phrase — above  all,  what  we  have  never 
had  before. 

Herewith,  therefore,  is"  the  evidence 
for  the  defense  in  the  Case  of  Two  Par- 
ticular Editors  versus  the  Rejected 
Manuscript. 

George  Jean  Nathan, 

Vanity  Fair 

You  seem  to  be  seeking  for  a  single, 
satisfying  answer  to  the  question :  "Why 
are  manuscripts  rejected?" 

How  disingenuous  of  you  to  pretend 
ignorance  of  this  extremely  simple  mat- 
ter. How  Jesuitical  of  you  to  sit  there, 
in  all  solemnity  and  with  your  editorial 
tongue  in  your  cheek,  posing  as  one  who 
is  groping  for  a  path  in  the  darkness, 
when  in  reality  you  can  see  your  way 
as  well  as  most  editors — and  far  better 
than  any  author. 

There  are  only  two  reasons  why  edi- 
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tors  treat  manuscripts  as  if  they  were 
those  little  white  doves,  so  movingly  de- 
scribed by  Dante — those  luckless  birds 
that  flutter  vainly  and  ineffectually 
about  the  world,  looking  for  a  warm 
and  comfortable  nest;  beating  their 
snow-white  wings  against  closed,  inhos- 


pitable doors,  only  to  be  driven  back  at 
last  by  hunger,  weariness  and  despair, 
to  the  parent  nests  that  gave  them  birth. 

And  now  I  am  coming  to  the  two 
reasons!  Any  author  knows  one  of 
them,  and  any  editor  knows  the  other, 
but  it  is  given  only  to  that  little  band 
of  miserable  beings  who,  like  myself, 
have  starved  and  shivered,  first  as  an 
author  and  then  as  an  editor,  to  be 
vouchsafed  a  familiarity  with  both. 

The  first  reason  (which  I  learned 
when  I  had  spent  but  a  year  at  writing, 
and  which  any  author  will  tell  you  is 
the  more  frequent  reason  of  the  two) 
is  that  editors  are  proverbially  the  low- 
est form  of  intellectual  life.  They  only 
return  those  weary,  wounded  and  bleed- 
ing little  manuscripts  because  they  don't 


know  enough  to  publish  them;  because, 
as  a  race,  they  are  prejudiced,  unculti- 
vated, blind.  They  seek,  with  passion- 
ate ardour  only  for  those  outpourings 
of  the  human  soul  that  are  stereotyped, 
conventional,  obvious,  banal.  They  arc 
utterly  lacking  in  initiative,  intuition, 
sympathy,  flair.  They  are  but  the  driven 
slaves  of  the  benighted  proletariat;  or  of 
a  hand  of  ignoble  advertisers ;  or — worse 
and  worse — of  the  wretched  being  whose 
tragical  misfortune  it  is  to  be  compelled 
to  employ  and  feed  them.  All  editors 
live  on  flattery.  They  can  be  bought  or 
bribed — like  so  many  aldermen  or  critics. 
Their  outlook  on  life,  and  love,  and 
ardour,  and  humour,  and  generative  ar- 
tistic heal  is  no  wider  than  that  of  the 
buried,  fossilised  toad.  They  are  ma- 
lingerers. They  are  criminals.  There 
is.  in  short,  something  almost  slimy  and 
shuddery  about  the  horror  of  them. 

You  have  always  been,  of  course, 
wholly  ignorant  of  this  first  great  reason. 
But,  with  the  second,  I  suspect  that  you 
are  as  familiar  as  any  editor  in  our  city. 
Speaking  for  myself  I  may  say  that  I 
only  became  acquainted  with  it  when 
I  gave  up  writing  and  took  to  editing. 

And  this  other  reason  is  that  God,  for 
some  inscrutable  reason,  elected  to  create 
authors  in  a  coarser  and  baser  mold — if 
such  a  thing  is  conceivable — than  that 
in  which  He  fashioned  editors.  It  is 
fairly  well  established  that  our  contem- 
porary authors  are  on  a  cerebral  par 
with  the  black  sponge  and  the  blind, 
invertebrate  worm.  They  are  as  com- 
placent as  actors;  as  pompous  as  law- 
yers; as  insincere  as  writers  of  diplo- 
matic notes;  as  obvious  and  spirit -blight- 
ing and  interminable  as  after-dinner 
speakers.  They  lack,  in  their  writing, 
every  suggestion  of  elegance,  restraint, 
gesture  and  grace.  They  also  lade 
depth,  pathos,  sympathy,  surprise,  phi- 
losophy, brevit>'  and  wit.  Their  hori- 
zons— on  the  North,  South,  East  and 
West — are  abruptly  bounded  by  their 
noses.  They  are  content  to  write  about 
life  without  at  all  troubling  to  explore 
or  study  it.  They  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  abysmal  craters  that  smoul- 
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dcr  in  the  depths  of  all  women's  hearts. 
They  arc,  in  short,  bores,  drones,  charla- 
tans, misbegotten  creatures  of  shadow 
and  shame. 

Now  there,  Mr,  Editor,  are  your  two 
great  reasons;  and — like  the  proverbial 
Jackass  of  old,  who  stood  rooted  and  im- 
movable at  a  point  equi-distant  from  the 
two  alluring  horns  of  his  dilemma — you 
will  find  me  looking  (in  a  fashion  at 
once  fatuous  and  pathetic)  at  those  two 
quite  opposite  reasons,  searching  vainly 
to  weld  them  into  a  single,  satisfying  an- 
swer to  your  wholly  preposterous  qiic-;- 
tion. 

Frank  Crovjnlnshkld. 

The  Woman's  Home  Companion 

Why  are  manuscripts  rejected? 
Sometimes  because  the  Editor  makes  a 
mistake.  In  this  case,  the  Editor,  not 
the  contributor,  is  the  injured  party. 

The  Editor  holds  a  job,  like  any  other 
human  being  who  works  for  a  living. 
His  particular  job  is  to  get  out  a  maga- 
zine which  shall  interest  that  portion  of 
the  magazine  reading  public  which  he  i^ 
pleased  to  call  his  clientele.  The  Edir..i- 
of  the  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  example, 
selects  the  type  of  contribution  that  in 
his  opinion  will  interest  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  fifty  thousand  or  so  to  whom 
he  caters.  The  fVoman's  Home  Com- 
panion must  contain  matter  of  more  uni- 
versal interest  because  more  than  a  mil- 
lion people  read  it. 

Now  the  Editor  makes  a  success  or 
a  failure  of  his  career  in  accordance 
with  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment  in 
deciding  what  kind  of  material  will  in- 
terest his  readers.  You  will  notice  that 
I  do  not  say  "please"  his  readers.  The 
thing  is  to  publish  matter  that  readers 
will  read  and  remember:  to  give  the 
magazine  some  definte  personality  in 
their  minds.  Dullness  is  the  unforgiv- 
able sin. 

The  most  exciting  thing  in  an  Edi- 
tor's life  is  to  discover  a  new  writer. 
This  has  been  said  many  times,  and  is 
not  believed  by  new  writers,  but  it  is 
tnie.  One  of  the  most  painful  experi- 
ences an  Editor  can  have  is  to  witness 


the  success,  in  another  magazine,  of  the 
manuscript  which  he  has  turned  down. 
It  is  entirely  true  that  "manuscripts 
are  not  necessarily  rejected  because  of 
lack  of  merit,"  to  quote  the  bromidion 
of  the  rejection  slip.  One  of  the  clever- 
est, most  amusing  novels  I  ever  read  I 


rejected 
appeal   w 

the  big  J 


itly  because  I  believed 
IS    to    a    rather   small,    urbs 
lA    audience,    rather    than 
idience  which   The   IVoma. 
71  pan  ion  reaches. 
The  subject  of  "favouril 
tcrcsting.     The  only  reason  why  soi 
authors  are  "favourites"  with  Editors 
because  they  are  favourites  with  readers. 
Any  other  reason  is  absurd  on  the  face 
of  it.    As  I  said  before,  an  Editor  has  a 
regular  job,  and  is  as  ambitious  to  suc- 
ceed in  that  job  as  an  author  is  ambitious 
to  succeed  in  his.     He  usually  has  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  to  spend  and  he  is 
expected   to  spend  it  for  material  that 
will   fit  the  policy  of   his  publication. 
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There  have  been  instances  where  Edi- 
tors have  been  fired!  The  Editor  who 
knows  how  to  select  the  material  that 
will  make  a  large  number  of  readers 
rush  to  the  newsstands  with  fifteen  cents 
which  they  are  willing  to  exchange  for 
his  particular  magazine  is  the  Editor 
who  keeps  his  job  and  gets  his  salary 
raised  occasionally.  The  Editor  who 
edits  to  please  himself,  or  his  immediate 
circle  of  friends,  or  the  board  of  direc- 
tors, or  other  editors,  doesn't  last  long. 
All  this  IS  to  show  that  the  Editor's 
task  is  not  the  simple  one  of  buying  a 
limited  number  of  high  priced  manu- 
scripts from  well  known  authors.  It  is 
the  infinitely  more  difficult  one  of  keep- 
ing his  magazine  always  fresh  and  spark- 
ling, full  of  new  interests  and  delights 
and  purposes;  defining  its  policy  and 
planning  material  that  will  further  that 
policy.  The  author  who  can  help  the 
Editor  in  his  work  is  welcomed  with 
open  arms.  The  author  who  thinks  he 
knows  the  Editor's  job  better  than  the 
Editor  knows  it,  is  likely  to  meet  with 


rebuffs.  After  all  it  is  the  Editor,  not 
the  Author,,  who  is  held  responsible  for 
the  success  of  the  magazine. 

In  the  office  of  The  Woman  s  Home 
Companion  more  than  twenty-five  thou- 
sand manuscripts  were  read  last  year, 
not  counting  regular  department  ma- 
terial or  contests.  Of  these  less  than 
five  hundred  were  accepted,— one  in 
ever}'  fifty.  Every  one  of  the  twenty- 
five  thousand  was  read,  by  a  well  paid, 
intelligent,  well  educated  reader,  and  all 
those  that  showed  any  promise  (and 
many  that  didn't!)  were  passed  on  to 
the  Editor-in-Chief. 

Many  well  written  manuscripts  were 
rejected.  These  are  some  of  the  reasons 
why: 

Too  long,  or  of  awkward  length  for  our 

purpose, 
Unpleasant  theme. 
Unoriginal  idea. 

Something  similar  already  in  hand. 
Appealing  to  too  small  an  audience. 

Gertrude  B,  Lane, 
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X — Adventures  in  Practical  Aes- 
thetics 
By  Antoinette  Rehmann  Perrett 
After  I  left  college,  I  studied  architec- 
ture in  my  father's  office.  I  started  right 
in  at  the  lowest  rung  of  the  ladder,  trac- 
ing plans  and  typing  specifications,  put- 
ting in  every  spare  minute  on  lettering 
and  the  Greek  orders.  My  father  wanted 
me  chiefly  for  comradeship,  and  a  happy 
time  we  had  of  it.  I  can  hear  him  yet 
whistling  snatches  from  the  operas  while 
we  leaned  over  our  drawing  boards  of 
a  morning.  Of  course,  I  wasn't  worth 
more  than  five  dollars  a  week  at  first, 


but  I  should  never  let  a  low  beginner's 
wage  keep  me  from  anything  I  wanted 
to  do.  So  many  girls  lose  out  in  their 
very  life's  happiness  by  being  frightened 
into  a  sure  wage  at  the  very  start  of 
their  careers.  There  are  usually  wajrs 
to  eke  out  a  living.  I  had  a  class  of 
young  masons,  carpenters  and  plumbers, 
for  instance,  whom  I  taught  three  even- 
ings a  week  at  three  dollars  and  fifty 
cents  an  evening,  which  when  you  come 
to  figure  it  up  gave  me  a  wage  of  about 
sixty  dollars  a  month.  My  first  inde- 
pendent job  was  a  tailoring  factory  and 
my  second  a  three  story  flat,  but  I  was 
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always  thinking  about  the  new  art  in 
domestic  architecture,  studying  the  work 
of  men  like  Voysey  and  Lutyens  in  Eng- 
land and  the  theories  and  colour  of  the 
new  interior  men  in  Germany,  work  that 
is  just  now  beginning  to  be  popularly 
felt  in  this  country.  I  was  always 
scheming  out  small  suburban  places  with 
interesting  architectural  rooms.  There 
are  people  who  think  such  dn 
longings  idle,  but  they  are  the 
portant  things  in  life,  and  if 
any,  no  matter  how  futile  they  r 
be  sure  that  you  can  realize  thi 
will.  Before  long  my  scheming  found 
expression  in  a  house  of  our  own.  Right 
here  I  ought  to  say  that  it  takes  a  cer- 
tain strength  of  character  and  courage 
of  n  rare  order  to  do  independent  xs- 
thetic  thinking  among  philistines.  Our 
house,  although  it  seemed  very  restrained 
and  eminently  inoflensive  to  me,  caused 
something  of  a  sensation  in  our  town, 
chiefly,  I  imagine,  because  it  was  a  bit 
ahead  of  the  times,  but  it  was  this  house 
that  brought  me  \'er\'  unexpectedly  and 
seemingly  by  chance  the  offer  of  writing 
architectural  articles  for  Good  Hnuse- 
kerping,  which  I  did  for  almost  five 
years.  My  father  had  died  and  I  had 
given  up  the  practice  of  architecture,  but 
Mr.  Perrett  helped  me  to  illustrate  my 
second  nrticle  and  soon  after  that  we 
were  married.  We  designed  all  sorts  of 
rooms.  I  think  we  must  have  done 
about  thirty-five  children's  rooms  alone, 
sixteen  in  a  series  for  St.  Nicliolas.  In 
fact,  we  did  so  many  rooms  that  it  seri- 
ously interfered  with  Mr.  Pcrrett's  own 
art  work,  but  it  was  very  fascinating 
and  companionable  while  it  lasted.  I 
did  all  sorts  of  articles  for  CooJ  House- 
keeping. I  remember  one  on  "The 
Painting  of  the  House"  that  the  editor 
said  he  liked,  and  that  brought  us  some 
interesting  work  from  one  of  the  great 
lead  corporations.  I  did  a  good  deal  of 
tramping  for  that  article.  Every  time 
I  came  to  a  house  that  I  thought  might 
help  me,  I  would  slip  my  pad  from  my 
muff  and  furtively  write  down  the  col- 
our and  material  of  side  walls  and  roof, 
the  colour  of  window  and  door  casings. 


of  window  frames,  of  doors  and  shut- 
ters, of  cornices  and  caves,  watertablcs, 
porches,  columns,  even  the  texture  of 
curtains  and  the  planting  of  trees  and 
shrubs.  I  soon  became  convinced  that 
painting  the  house  was  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  in  all  this  wide  world.  This 
absorption  is  one  of  the  seven  wonders 
of  the  world,  and  I  am  always  surprised, 
when  the  glow  is  over,  that  the  article 


ryday,  medio 
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stead  of  the  work  of  genius  that  it 
seemed  when  I  rushed  it  off  at  white 
heat. 

I  began  to  write  little  stories  of  furni- 
ture. I  became  interested  in  town  plan- 
ning and  in  the  landscape  architecture 
of  the  small  place.  One  year  I  went  to 
Europe  and  saw  a  great  many  new  art 
homes  and  met  a  great  many  interesting 
people.  While  there  I  made  a  study  of 
the  arts  and  crafts  museums  and  some 
special  studies  in  the  freshness  and  spon- 
taneit)'  of  Gothic  domestic  architecture 
and  town  planning  a<i  we  saw  it  in  Lim 
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I       burg,  at  Burg  Eltz  and  in  the  Gothic 

I        villages  of  the  Moselle. 

I  The  way  I  picked  up  my  knowledge 

oi  planting  material  that  I  used  in  tny 
constructive  principles  for  planting  about 
the  small  house  may  be  suggestive.      I 

i  happen  to  live  near  Branch  Brook  Park, 
and  so  I  worked  up  a  series  of  weekly 
articles  for  the  editor  of  our  Sunday 
paper.  In  the  nine  months  that  I  kept 
up  my  series,  there  was  never  a  dearth 
of  news.  In  fact,  unless  you  carry  on  a 
similar    experiment,    jou     can     hardly 


realise  the  astonishing  wealth  of  ma- 
terial and  the  succession  of  beautiful 
scenes  that  artists  like  the  Olmsteds  pro- 
duce in  their  parks.  My  husband  took 
photographs  each  week,  charming  com- 
positions thev  were,  to  illustrate  my  arti- 
cles. This  led  us  not  only  into  making 
a  collection  of  our  prints  for  the  Olm- 
steds, but  into  making  an  original  col- 
lection of  its  parks  for  the  Hudson 
County  Commission  through  its  archi- 
tect, Mr.  Lowrie.  Such  work  produces 
all  sorts  of  ramifications.     Wc  had,  for 
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instance,  a  collection  of  about  fifty  kinds 
•of  shrub  berries  posed  in  our  home  pot- 
tery and  baskets.  No  sooner  did  they 
appear  in  one  of  the  magazines  than  I 
was  invited  to  pose  berries  in  the  vase 
collection  of  one  of  the  museums,  a  very 
delightful  experience. 

Just  now  I  am  doing  some  work 
which  is  giving  me  great  pleasure.  I  am 
collecting  original  anecdotes  and  short 
human  interest  paragraphs  under  the 
caption,  "The  Artist's  Wife,"  on  themes 
connected  with  art  in  everyday  life  and 
wilh  the  experiences  of  an  artist.  Such 
work  has  a  way  of  making  you  very 
watchful  of  the  significance  of  everyday 
happenings,  has  a  way  of  vitalising  your 
existence  in  a  most  astonishing  way.  I 
am  mentioning  it  because  my  very  first 
contract  for  writing  was  for  just  this 
kind  of  paragraph  work,  daily  theme 
work  we  called  it  at  college.  I  always 
thought  it  deadly  dull  then,  but  it  is 
really  a  joyous  medium  of  expression.  I 
can  remember,  too,  how  proud  I  used  to 
be  at  earning  twelve  dollars  a  column 
for  it.  It  is  often  right  valuable  for 
beginners  to  know  what  is  salable. 

These  are  all  smalls  bits  of  work. 
You  may  not  think  them  worth  telling 
about.  I  feel  the  same  way  because  I 
hope  to  do  so  much  better  work  in  the 
future,  but  they  have  made  my  life  thus 
far  seem  increasingly  fresh  and  beautiful 
to  me,  and  I  cannot  be  too  grateful  for 
that.  Though  I  am  doing  such  humble 
little  tasks  myself,  the  subjects  are  great 
ones  and  offer  to  the  college  women  of 
this  new  world  a  very  rich  and  varied 
field. 

XI — ^Thb    College     Graduate    in 
Welfare  Work 

By  Helen  J.  Ferris,  formerly  with  John 
fVanamaker,  New  York 

A  FEW  weeks  ago,  the  Efficiency  engi- 
neer of  a  large  business  house  employing 
several  hundred  women  and  girls,  said  to 
me,  "Our  girls  don't  do  a  thing  during 
lunch  hours  but  eat  for  twenty  minutes 
or  so  and  then  gossip.  If  you  ask  them 
where  they  go  evenings,  they'll  tell  you 
*to  the  movies.'    Now,  we  want  a  young 


woman  to  come  in  and  organise  clubs 
and  classes  among  the  girls,  try  to  inter- 
est them  in  good  books  and  in  learning 
things,  get  acquainted  with  them  and 
help  them.    I  want  a  college  girl." 

"Why  a  college  girl?"  I  asked. 

"Well,"  he  answered,  "in  the  first 
place,  if  I  can  find  the  kind  of  a  college 
girl  I  want,  I  know  that  she'll  know 
what  appeals  to  girls  and  how  to  get 
them  interested.  Her  'stunts'  and  all 
that  will  give  her  a  point  of  contact 
right  away.  And  then  her  training  will 
show  her  that  she  can't  stop  with  rcerea- 
tion  only,  but  that  she'll  really  have  to 
teach  them.  Then  the  first  thing  you 
know,  our  girls  will  have  an  interest  in 
life  they  didn't  have  before." 

"Do  you  think  a  position  like  this  one 
will  be  a  permanent  thing,"  I  asked,  "or 
is  this  interest  of  your  concern  in  Wel- 
fare work  just  a  passing  demand?" 

"It  will  be  as  permanent  as  the  girl 
wants  to  make  it,"  he  answered.  "If 
business  houses  were  putting  it  in  just 
because  the  public  seem  interested  in  it 
at  present,  and  there  weren't  any  real 
benefit  to  the  business  itself,  it  wouldn't 
be  permanent.  But  there  is  a  benefit  to 
the  business.  You  let  a  college  woman 
get  to  work  among  the  girls  and  she  in- 
fluences them  to  be  honest,  to  keep  well 
and  strong,  to  live  right.  That  is  why 
I  am  looking  for  a  college  girl." 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  meet  a  business 
man  who  believed  so  heartily  in  my  own 
work.  Three  years  of  active,  very  active 
service  in  a  large  store  have  only 
strengthened  my  belief  in  the  possibili- 
ties of  the  field.  My  own  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  work  among  the  women 
and  girls  of  a  large  store  has  been  inter- 
esting and  fascinating.  I  may  have  tried 
to  teach  the  girls  the  lessons  they  seemed 
to  need,  but  all  the  while  I  myself  was 
learning  far  more. 

Many  people  often  ask  what  "prepa- 
ration" I  had.  I  had  been  a  councillor 
in  a  camp  for  working  girls  during  part 
of  a  summer,  and  there  I  had  gotten  ex- 
perience in  recreation.  But, -aside  from 
this,  my  college  training  was  my  princi- 
pal asset.    There  has  been  little  of  that 
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training  which  has  not  been  called  upon, 
at  some  time  or  other,  to  help  me  in  my 
work,  from  class  room  methods  to  coach- 
ing basket  ball,  from  studying  in  the  li- 
brary to  "running  off  a  show  for  the 
class."  Perhaps  the  group  club  with 
whom  I  happen  to  be  working  will  wish 
to  give  a  play,  or  have  Current  Events 
study  for  a  club  activity.  In  their  recre- 
ation hour,  they  may  wish  to  play  games, 
dance,  or  "Get  up  a  cheer  for  the  team." 
For  whatever  they  want,  I  must  be 
ready,  no,  more  than  ready,  shall  I  not 
say  expert?  I  have  found,  too,  that  a 
powerful  stimulus  in  interesting  the 
girls  is  to  say,  "At  college,  when  we  did 

this,  we ."    Even  the  Class  Drill 

(Gymnasium)  to  which  we  so  often 
went  with  reluctant  feet,  becomes  in 
retrospect  a  most  desirable  occupation 
for  which  the  College  Girls'  enthusiasm 
never  waned  and  at  which  we  learned 
to  stand  and  move  with  perfect  grace. 

How  often  I  have  wished,  in  the 
midst  of  the  variety  of  demands  made 
upon  me  that  I  had  studied  a  little 
harder,  learned  a  little  more,  when  my 
time  was  devoted  wholly  to  that.  Per- 
haps a  girl  comes  to  me  at  the  library 
and  asks  me  for  a  book.  She  doesn't 
know  what  she  wants.  Upon  the  wis- 
dom of  my  choice  may  rest  her  future 
interest  in  good  literature.  If  I  can 
choose  a  book  which  will  interest  her, 
she  will  come  back  again  and  again  and 
a  new  field  of  enjoyment  has  been 
opened  up  to  her.  Sometimes  I  am  able 
to  turn  the  frequent  demand  for  a  "good 
love  story"  into  a  passive,  barely  pas- 
sive, wish  for  a  biography.  The  biog- 
raphy may  come  back  unread  the  next 
day,  or  the  reader  may  return  it  later 
with  the  request  for  another  as  good. 
"You   never  can   tell,"  and   it  pays  to 

try. 

Perhaps  the  girl  who  has  been  playing 
games  so  eagerly,  sits  down  beside  me 
for  a  minute's  rest.  In  the  course  of  the 
conversation,  she  tells  me  that  she  would 
like  to  "learn  to  talk  right."  This  gives 
me  the  opportimity  to  find  a  course  in 
English  for  her.  And  if,  in  a  few 
months,  she  comes  to  me  and  thanks  me 


for  the  help,  thanks  me  in  perfect  Eng- 
lish, then  I  know  that  that  girl  has 
found  permanent  benefit  in  the  Club. 

Perhaps  someone  brings  to  us  the 
name  of  a  girl  whom  she  wishes  us  to 
see.  It  may  be  just  a  word  of  encour- 
agement that  is  needed,  or  more  material 
help.  To  be  able  to  give  this,  or  sec  that 
it  is  given  by  those  who  stand  ready  to 
help,  this  is  one  of  the  great  rewards  of 
the  work. 

The  lines  of  activity  in  which  the 
welfare  worker  engages  depends  upon 
the  policy  of  the  business  organisation  by 
whom  she  is  employed.  By  some,  edu- 
cational classes,  are  emphasised  and  the 
firm  wishes  primarily  to  interest  the 
girls  in  intellectual  improvement.  Oth- 
ers feel  that  physical  development,  recre- 
ation, and  home  visiting  to  better  con- 
ditions are  of  first  importance.  But  no 
matter  what  the  line  of  activity,  there 
lies  before  the  welfare  worker  every- 
where the  big  opportunity  of  personal 
contact  and  influence.  The  entertain- 
ment which  she  is  getting  up  is  just  the 
thing  to  teach  the  participants  the  proper 
use  of  their  voices,  poise,  self-control. 
These  very  girls  may  be  the  ones,  who 
would  scorn  a  class,  but  through  the 
dramatics  she  has  reached  them'.  The 
games  she  is  playing  may  Bring  out  in 
the  girls  characteristics  of  unfair  play, 
of  selfishness,  even  of  dishonesty.  In 
the  game,  these  may  be  corrected,  with- 
out having  the  girls  realize  that  they 
are  receiving  a  much  needed  lesson.  In 
the  class  which  she  is  teaching,  the  wel- 
fare worker  may  discover  talents  which 
could  be  used  in  the  business,  but  which 
are  being  wasted  because  the  girl  is  do- 
ing work  which  does  not  bring  them  out. 
A  word  to  the  proper  person  may  give 
that  girl  her  chance  for  development. 

The  wise  welfare  worker  familiarises 
herself  with  the  work  which  is  being 
done  in  the  business  organisation  with 
which  she  is  connected.  She  knows 
what  is  done  in  each  department,  she 
learns  the  requirements  made  of  the 
girls.  In  this  way,  she  can  cooperate 
with  the  heads  of  departments  and  give 
her  work  a  more  definite  aim.    If  she  is 
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able  to  so  help  a  girl  that  the  results 
show  in  that  girPs  daily  conduct,  in  her 
methods  of  work,  with  practical  results 
in  the  pay  envelope,  then  the  welfare 
worker  may  well  feel  that  her  effort  has 
been  far  reaching,  for  she  has  not  only 
helped  the  girl  but  the  business  organisa- 
tion. 

Wherever  the  heads  of  a  business  house 
feel  the  need  of  systematic  training  for 
their  employees  and  of  scientific  effort  to 
improve  them,  physically,  intellectually, 
and  morally,  there  is  an  opening  for  the 
college  trained  woman.  There  she  may 
use  all  that  college  has  given  her,  sharing 
with  others  the  opportunities  for  de- 
velopment which  were  hers  at  her  Afma 
Mater. 

XII — Secretarial   Work   and   the 
College  Woman 

By  Ann  E.  Thomas,  Assistant,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Education,  American 
Museum  of  Natural  History 

In  college,  the  word  "secretary,"  espe- 
cially if  we  a^e  interested  in  the  study 
of  English,  has  an  alluring  though  some- 
what hazily  attractive  sound.  We  pic- 
ture ourselves,  perhaps,  seated  in  a  large 
and  pleasant  office  efficiently  aiding  in 
the  production  of  a  great  masterpiece, 
but  we  have  little  definite  idea  of  the 
duties  and  opportunities  of  our  position. 
Few  of  us,  before  we  are  brought  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  of  selecting  a 
vocation,  realize  the  necessity  of  looking 
thoughtfully  into  the  various  types  of 
occupations  to  discover  the  kind  of  work 
required,  and  our  own  fitness  both  in 
training  and  temperament  to  carry  it  on. 
Yet,  if  we  are  to  occupy  a  position  with 
happiness  and  profit  to  those  about  us 
and  to  ourselves,  we  must  do  this.  What 
then  does  secretarial  work  offer  to  the 
woman  who  enters  •  it  ?  What  are  its 
duties,  its  salar>',  and  its  opportunities  for 
promotion  and  growth?  And,  after 
that,  what  inborn  qualities  and  training 
should  she  have  to  be  successful  in  it? 
In  other  words,  what  can  the  position 
give  to  the  secretary,  and  what  should 
the  secretary  give  to  the  position  ? 


WHAT  the   position  OFFERS  THB  SEC- 
RETARY 

Any  vocation,  if  efficient  work  is  to 
be  accomplished,  should  offer  to  the  em- 
ployee healthful  work  surroundings  and 
adequate  equipment,  a  fair  salary,  an 
opening  for  a  certain  amount  of  original 
creative  labour,  and  a  chance  for  growth 
or  promotion  or  both.  The  secretarial 
field  is  a  broad  one,  having  intimate  con- 
nection with  many  occupations.  If,  on 
these  basis  of  these  four  tests,  we  analyse 
it,  we  can  discover  wherein  lie  its  limi- 
tations, and  wherein  its  opportunities. 

Secretarial  work  is,  for  the  most  part, 
a  vocation  in  which  pleasant  office  con- 
ditions prevail.  The  employer,  as  a  rule, 
has  them  under  his  personal  supervision. 
He  knows,  generally,  that  strained  eyes 
and  fingers  blue  with  cold  and  an  out-of- 
date  typewriter  are  not  "good  business," 
and  he  realizes  the  advertising  value,  if 
nothing  else,  of  healthful  surroundings. 

Probably  the  most  important  office 
condition,  if  it  may  be  called  that,  is  the 
employer  himself — his  character  and  his 
ability.  In  large  business  organisations 
secretarial  duties  are  professionalised, 
but  in  all  private  work  the  surroundings 
and  secretarial  opportunities  are  a  direct 
reflection  of  his  personality,  the  big  de- 
termining factor  in  all  that  the  position 
offers  the  employee. 

"What  is  the  salary?"  we  ask,  as  soon 
as  we  begin  to  examine  a  new  position. 
Then  we  check  ourselves,  remembering 
that  we  must  not  make  it  the  sole  con- 
sideration. But  the  appreciation  ex- 
pressed by  dollars  and  cents  is  vital.  An 
interesting  study  of  the  salaries  received 
for  secretarial  work  was  published  in 
19 1 4  in  an  article  by  Margaret  Post  in 
the  series  of  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  on  Vocations  for 
the  Trained  Woman.  The  amount 
earned  by  New  England  women  with 
and  without  college  training  after  one, 
two,  three,  four  and  five  years'  experi- 
ence is  summarised.  "The  most  usual 
salary  found  occuring  during  the  first 
year  was  twelve  dollars  per  week  for 
the  college  trained  girl,  ten  dollars  per 
week  for  the  girl  without  college  train- 
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ing.  (For  convenience  we  shall  let  C 
represent  those  who  have  had  a  college 
education  and  D  those  who  have  not 
had  advanced  training.)  After  two 
years*  experience  the  most  usual  salary 
found  for  C  was  fifteen  dollars,  for  D 
eleven  dollars;  after  three  years  the  sal- 
ary for  C  remains  fifteen  dollars,  that 
for  D  rises  to  twelve  dollars;  after  four 
years  the  salary  of  C  rises  to  seventeen 
dollars,  that  for  D  remains  fifteen  dol- 
lars." "After  five  years'  experience  we 
find  the  largest  per  cent,  of  C  (twenty- 
two  per  cent.)  receiving  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  dollars,  and  the  same  per 
cent,  receiving  twenty  to  twenty-two 
dollars,  while  the  greatest  number  of  D 
(thirty-five  per  cent.)  receives  fourteen 
to  sixteen  dollars." 

The  third  test,  an  opening  for  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  original  creative  labour, 
secretarial  work  cannot  pass  as  success- 
fully as  it  does  the  first  two.  If  secre- 
tarial work  is  classified  in  accordance 
with  the  opportunities  that  it  offers  for 
initiative,  it  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups:  that  in  the  service  of  (i)  an 
individual  in  private  work;  (2)  an  in- 
dividual in  the  employ  of  an  organisa- 
tion; and  (3)  a  social,  religious,  or  edu- 
cational institution  or  a  public  body. 
Within  each  group  one  may  become 
either  a  private,  a  social,  a  research,  or 
an  executive  secretary.  The  majority  of 
positions  is  found  in  the  first  two  groups 
— in  business  houses  or  in  the  field  of 
general  office  work  where  mechanical 
repetition  rather  than  originality  is  re- 
quired. 

Practically  all  secretaries  are  called 
upon  to  perform  an  infinite  number  of 
small  duties,  everything  from  the  stamp- 
ing and  addressing  of  envelopes  and  the 
sharpening  of  pencils  to  the  producing 
at  a  second's  notice— often  a  terror-in- 
spiring operation — of  a  necessary  paper. 
Typewriting,  the  taking  of  dictation,  fil- 
ing and  cataloging  are  a  part  of  the  daily 
routine.  Commercial  work  offers  a 
large  proportion  of  duties  of  this  more 
or  less  mechanical  nature.  With  organ- 
isations, or  professional  men,  however, 
there  is  sometimes  more  opportunity  for 


initiative.  The  secretary  of  a  physician 
may  not  only  care  for  the  correspon- 
dence, but  aid  him  in  the  publication  of 
papers  an^d  the  making  of  laboratory 
tests,  while  the  secretary  of  the  coII^;c 
professor  may  solve  interesting  researdi 
problems  and  do  her  share  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  books  for  the  press. 

"Am  I  climbing  toward  somediing 
worth  while?"  we  wonder  when  we  en- 
ter secretarial' work.  "Is  there  chance 
for  growth  and  promotion?"  Here 
again  the  answer  exposes  the  limitations 
and  possibilities  of  the  vocation.  Owing 
to  the  nature  of  its  duties  general  pro- 
motion cannot  be  great.  The  special 
positions  of  research  and  of  executive 
secretary  open  up,  however,  a  broad  and 
interesting  field. 

To  become  an  executive  secretary  is 
the  goal  toward  which  the  most  ambi- 
tious strive.  Social,  philanthropic  and 
charitable  institutions,  public  bodies  and 
business  firms  all  offer  a  limited  number 
of  such  openings.  "Executive  positions," 
Miss  Cummings  writes  in  the  Third  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bu- 
reau of  Occupations,  "seem  to  have  an 
eternal  fascination  because  they  appear 
to  offer  independent  action  and  scope  for 
initiative.  They  usually  prove  exceed- 
ingly difficult  to  fill,  not  because  women 
of  marked  executive  power  are  lacking 
but  because  so  few  of  them  have  the 
mastery  of  a  particular  subject  matter 
or  the  technical  equipment  required  in 
these  positions."  Generally,  exeperience 
in  the  work  is  a  prerequisite.  The  execu- 
tive secretary  has  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  people,  speaking  in  public,  deal- 
ing conscientiously  with  situations  re- 
quiring keen  judgment  and  leadership, 
and  cooperating  easily  and  successfully 
with  those  about  her. 

WHAT  THE  SECRETARY  OFFERS  THE 

POSITION 

And  now,  as  a  fair  bargain  is  the  basis 
of  business,  what  does  the  successful 
secretary  offer  the  position?  What 
should  her  training  have  prepared  her  to 
give?  First  of  all  she  brings  to  her 
work  her  mechanical  tools,  an  accurate 
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knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typewriting  enters  in  largest  numbers  into  secretarial 
—the  foundations  of  the  vocation  until  work.  She  is  especially  in  demand  in 
improved  devices  have  done  away  with  those  occupational  groups  which  offer 
them.  Next  she  offers  a  knowledge  of  opportunity  for  initiative  and  require  a 
business  methods,  filing,  cataloging,  du-  large  background  of  general  knowledge, 
plicating  devices,  and,  perhaps,  of  proof  The  Woman's  Educational  and  In- 
reading,  dustrial  Union  of  Boston  has  for  the 

Lastly,  more  important  than  the  other  last  four  years  kept  a  record  of  the  num- 

two,  and  though  not  always  asked  for  ber  of  college  women  placed  as  secre- 

always  in  the  end  appreciated,  is  as  com-  taries. 

prehensive  a  background  of  general  in-  Total  places.  College 

formation  as  the  secretary  can  gather  to-  and  non-college  trained.       College, 

gether.      Everything    learned    may    be  1911-12               201                              40 

used.     The   ability   to   express   oneself  1913'Jl               160                             eg 

rapidly  and  concisely  in  correct  English  19 14- 15                186                              46 
is  invaluable.     A  knowledge  of  French 

and  German  is  helpful,  while  a  com-  Computing  these  on  the  average  for  the 

mand  of  the  facts  of  history,  economics  four  years,  fifty  of  the  one  hundred  and 

and  sociology  is  always  useful.     Aside  ninety  secretaries  place  per  annum  were 

from  this,  if  the  secretary  can  specialise  college  women. 

in  the  field  in  which  she  is  most  inter-  In  the  Third  Annual  Report  of  the 

ested  and  learn  in  that  method  of  ex-  Intercollegiate   Bureau   of   Occupations 

haustive  research,  she  can  offer  to  the  the  distribution  of  eight  hundred  college 

position  that  rare  quality — the  knowl-  women  in  various  secretarial  fields  has 

edge  of  how  to  go  about  doing  a  given  been  generalised.     The  highest  percen- 

piece  of  work.  tages  are: 

The  personality  and  character  that  the  per  cent. 

secretary  brings  to  the  position  are  every  Suffrage,  social  or  religious  organisa- 

bit  as  important  as  the  training  she  of-  School's   md*  coilegeV  VBoa;ds  'of  Educal    ^° 

lers.     1  he  virtues  of  a  lady,  tact,  cheer-         tion,   etc.) 14 

fulness,  self-control  and  thoughtfulness.      Publishing  houses 8 

are  always  necessary.    But  the  secretary      Public  officials .... . . . .  — 8 

should  give   to  her  work  two  especial      f^^^^J^  ^'"^^  (including  banks) 7 

qualities.  An  obsolete  definition  of  a  iioTiMtals  and  doctor  ^^^^  6 
secretary  is,  "one  who  is  intrusted  with 

private  and  secret  matters."  The  char-  Recognising,  then  the  demand  for  the 
acteristic  that  this  out-of-date  meaning  college  woman  as  secretary,  it  is  inter- 
suggests  is  just  as  important  today  as  esting  to  discover  wherein  her  training 
it  was  years  ago — it  is  the  ability  to  be  fits  or  unfits  her  for  the  vocation.  As 
trustworthy,  to  be  absolutely  silent  about  the  distribution  figures  indicate,  she  en- 
the  confidential  matters  of  the  office,  ters  in  largest  numbers  into  the  educa- 
The  other  important  quality  involves  a  tional  fields.  This  is  of  course  directly 
contradiction:  it  is  initiative,  combined  due  to  the  fact  that  her  general  back- 
with  self-forgetfulness  in  the  interests  ground  of  information  is  much  greater 
of  the  employer.  Teamwork  it  might  be  than  is  that  of  the  grammar  and  high 
called,  but  it  is  more  than  that.  It  is  school  graduate.  Her  mind  has  been 
that  quality  that  helps  one  to  serve  quiet-  trained  for  original  work.  She  knows 
ly  and  happily  without  recognition,  con-  where  to  find  material  and  can  use  judg- 
tent  to  understand  the  social  value  of  the  ment  in  its  selection, 
task  in  progress.  Unfortunately,  there  are  some  ways  in 

which  the  college  training  unfits  a  wo- 

THE  COLLBGB  WOMAN  AS  SECRETARY  ^^^  fo^  secretarial  work.    When  a  busi- 

Next  to  teaching,  the  college  woman  ness  man  is  asked  if  he  will  take  a  college 
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woman  into  his  office  and  he  replies, 
"No,  Td  rather  take  poison,"  there  seems 
to  he  something:  the  matter.  And  there  is. 
The  wonderful  lesson  of  the  dignity  of 
lahour  upon  which  the  college  woman 
has  heard  lectures,  and  written  papers, 
has  not  really  struck  home.  She  is 
ashamed  to  be  called  a  stenographer,  and 
she  forgets  to  treasure  such  humble  vir- 
tues as  neatness,  care,  accuracy,  attention 
and  reliability. 

It  is  verv^  necessary  for  the  college 
woman  who  holds  a  secretarial  position 
to  become  a  good  stenographer,  and  to 
forget  for  the  time  being,  if  it  stands  in 
her  way,  that  she  is  a  college  graduate. 
She  must  be  willing  to  start  at  prac- 
tically the  same  salary  as  her  non-college 
sister  and  be  content  to  let  the  under- 
standing of  the  value  of  her  training 
come  later.  The  more  rapidly  she  ad- 
vances in  technical  skill,  the  more  quick- 
ly will  she  have  the  opportunity  to  use 
her  superior  education. 

Nevertheless,  to  the  college  woman 
stenography  is  in  the  long  run  usually 
a  means  and  not  an  end.  As  a  stepping 
stone,  it  again  and  again  helps  her  to 
advance  to  more  congenial  tasks.  Some- 
times in  a  publishing  house  it  opens  the 
way  to  literary  work ;  in  a  college  it  may 
fit  her  to  become  a  registrar  or  other 
administrative  head ;  while  in  a  social 
or  charitable  organisation  it  prepares 
her  for  social  work.  As  a  vocation  for 
college  women,  then,  secretarial  work 
has  many  limitations,  but  as  a  training 
school,  a  preparatory  school,  it  offers 
broad  and  varied  opportunities. 

After  reading  the  vivid  personal  ex- 
periences pictured  in  the  foregoing  papers 
it  is  difficult  to  summarise  in  cold  figures 
the  general  facts  about  vocational  oppor- 
tunities for  college  women.  One  has 
been  personally  conducted  on  an  inspec- 
tion tour  of  school  gardens,  laboratories, 
department  store  industrial  classes,  edi- 
torial sanctums,  business  offices,  libraries, 
community  centres.  Yet  in  the  swift 
passage  from  exhibit  to  exhibit  in  this 
"vocational  exposition"  one's  selective 
powers  may  become  numbed  by  the  con- 


flicting claims  of  each  new  demonstra- 
tion, and  an  impartial  statement  as  to 
general  conditions  in  this  new  world  of 
opportunity  so  recently  opened  may  not 
be  out  of  place.  One  thing  is  strilangly 
apparent.  A  college  woman  may  turn 
her  hand  to  almost  anything  she  chooses. 
She  may  run  a  laundry,  manage  a  shop 
where  artistic  garments  are  designed,  or 
a  farm  for  growing  roses  and  violets. 
She  may  become  a  civil  engineer,  a  land- 
scape architect,  an  interior  decorator,  or 
even  a  contractor  for  building  schools 
and  libraries.  She  may  manage  the  wo- 
man's page  of  a  metropolitan  daily,  write 
T^cy  captions  for  a  fashion  magazine,  or 
manage  the  advertising  department  in  a 
suffrage  paper.  She  may  serve  midday 
luncheons  to  high  school  pupils,  give  ex- 
pert advice  as  to  the  service  and  equip- 
ment of  hospitals  and  sanatoria,  or  equip, 
decorate  and  manage  a  cafeteria  where 
twenty-five  hundred  business  women  are 
accommodated  daily. 

All  these  and  many  other  pursuits 
have  come  to  the  attention  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Bureau  of  Occupations  since 
it  first  opened  its  doors  in  October, 
191 1.  Many  college  women,  however, 
have  neither  the  desire  nor  the  degree 
of  enterprise  necessary  to  carry  them  into 
the  newer  lines  of  work.  The  current 
flowing  into  the  teaching  profession  has 
been  so  strong  that  traditional  statistics 
give  the  proportion  of  teachers  as  ninety 
per  cent,  of  the  college  women  who  enter 
gainful  occupations.  Doubtless  this  pro- 
portion has  changed  in  the  last  decade, 
just  how  much  will  soon  be  apparent 
from  the  study  of  several  thousand  rec- 
ords of  college  women  now  being  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Vocational  Oppor- 
tunities of  the  Association  of  Collegiate 
Alumnre  jointly  with  the  Investigation 
Committee  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bu- 
reau. The  results  of  that  study,  soon 
to  be  available,  will  be  awaited  with  the 
greatest  interest. 

In  the  meantime  the  office  records  of 
the  Bureau  give  facts  that  are  signifi- 
cant from  several  points  of  view.  Re- 
membering that  the  Bureau  has  been  or- 
ganised less  than  five  years  and  that  the 
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necessity  for  publicity  is  contant  in  a 
great  city  where  new  business  enterprises 
and  social  movements  appear  with  the 
growth  of  mushrooms,  it  is  still  safe  to 
assume  that  its  records  show  the  demand 
for  college  women  in  occupations  other 
than  teaching  with  a  fair  degree  of  ac- 
curacy. At  least  they  show  where  the 
demand  is  conscious,  and  except  in  fields 
of  work  where  exceptional  conditions 
prevail  some  conclusions  may  be  drawn 
as  to  the  relation  between  supply  and  de- 
mand. 

And  first  we  must  note  the  simple 
fact  that  college  women  are  in  demand. 
In  the  three  and  a  half  years  ended  May 
I,  191 5,  the  positions  referred  to  the 
Bureau  by  employers  numbered  2,962. 
During  the  same  period  2,988  applicants 
registered,  a  difference  of  only  26.  To 
be  sure  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  appli- 
cants were  not  college  women,  and  a 
limited  number  of  the  positions  did  not 
require  workers  with  college  degrees, 
but  the  surprising  fact  remains  that  the 
demand  was  practically  as  great  as  the 
supply.  If  it  were  possible  to  go  on  and 
report  one  hundred  per  cent,  of  success- 
ful placements,  our  task  would  indeed  be 
simple  and  we  should  lose  the  stimulus 
of  facing  a  problem  that  is  baffling  in 
the  extreme.  For  the  positions  repre- 
sented about  seventy  distinct  types  of 
work  and  a  very  large  proportion  re- 
quired technical  training  of  the  most  ex- 
acting sort.  Meanwhile  our  list  of  ap- 
plicants filed  as  "indefinite"  because  of 
the  vagueness  of  their  interests  and  lack 
of  special  equipment  grows  with  each 
June  and  the  task  of  advertising,  inform- 
ing, inspiring  these  new-comers  in  the 
business  world  is  ever  with  us. 

But  what  are  the  occupations  most 
readily  open  to  college  women  and  where 
is  the  demand  greatest?  The  records 
show  in  round  numbers  the  following 
distribution  of  the  2,900  positions  re- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  in  the  period  cov- 
ered :  Social  workers  (eliminating  about 
200  positions  for  which  men  were 
wanted),  930;  stenographers  and  secre- 
taries with  a  knowledge  of  stenography, 
900;  clerks,  proof-readers  and  office  as- 


sistants, 200;  dietitians,  lunchroom  man* 
agers,  house  superintendents  and  ma- 
trons, 125;  governesses  and  companions 
for  children,  70;  tutors  and  teachers  of 
non-academic  subjects,  60 ;  editors,,  writ- 
ers and  research  workers,  60;  executives, 
55;  bookkeepers,  45;  statisticians,  40;  li- 
brarians, 35 ;  publicity  and  financial  sec- 
retaries, 25 ;  organizers  and  lecturers, 
20;  salesmanagers  and  agents,  20; 
nurses,  15;  and  about  100  scattered  calls 
in  miscellaneous  fields. 

As  usual,  figures  tell  only  part  of  the 
story.  The  relatively  large  demand  for 
social  workers,  for  example,  is  no  doubt 
partly  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Bureau 
has  a  separate  Department  for  Social 
Workers  which  stimulates  both  the  de- 
mand and  the  supply.  Moreover,  in- 
cluded among  the  calls  for  social  work- 
ers are  a  considerable  number  for  nurses, 
statisticians,  household  administrators 
and  teachers  of  special  subjects  such  as 
physical  education,  manual  arts  and  do- 
mestic science,  whose  technique  must  be 
gained  in  other  fields  before  taking  up 
social  service  as  such. 

The  positions  for  workers  in  organised 
charity  and  settlements  lead  numerically. 
Following  closely  are  calls  from  child- 
helping  organisations,  churches  and 
Christian  Associations,  preventive  and 
other  public  health  movements,  institu- 
tions for  delinquents,  defectives,  and  the 
destitute,  educational  organisations,  and 
from  the  more  limited  fields  of  civic  re- 
forms, housing  reform,  economic  re- 
search, work  for  immigrants,  industrial 
welfare,''  unemployment,  and  many 
others. 

A  recent  study  of  about  4,000  social 
workers  employed  in  New  York  City 
shows  that  slightly  more  than  2,800  are 
women,  and  a  further  intensive  study  of 
600  of  these  shows  that  about  thirty-four 
per  cent,  are  college  graduates.  We 
rightly  expect  college  women  to  empha- 
sise the  social  aspects  of  any  occupation, 
be  it  homemaking,  teaching  or  business, 
but  in  recent  years  they  have  also  found 
an  increasingly  direct  outlet  for  their 
social  energies  in  the  professional  forms 
of  social  service.     These  arc  so  varied 
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that  no  gift  need  remain  wrapped  in  a 
napkin.  On  the  other  hand  a  vast  body 
of  experience  gained  by  her  predecessors 
must  be  drawn  upon  by  the  novice  and 
this  new  emphasis  on  method,  or  tech- 
nique, has  displaced  the  old  notion  that 
a  kindly  disposition  and  "a  liking  for 
people"  qualify  one  adequately  for  this 
highly  specialised  profession. 

Why  should  a  college  woman  become 
a  stenographer,  we  are  frequently  asked. 
The  answer  is  twofold.  First  because 
it  is  the  technical  equipment  necessary 
if  one  wishes  to  become  a  secretary — 
and  the  dividing  line  between  the  two 
fields  is  a  delicate  one  to  draw — and  sec- 
ondly, it  is  a  most  useful  tool  if  one 
wishes  to  enter  cither  literary  or  business 
pursuits  and  may  appreciably  shorten  the 
apprentice  period.  Consider  for  a  mo- 
ment, too,  the  fields  of  employment  from 
which  came  the  most  persistent  demand 
for  college  trained  secretaries.  They 
were — in  order  of  numerical  importance 
— schools  and  colleges,  social  and  re- 
ligious organisations,  private  individuals 
— including  authors,  professors  and  wo- 
men of  affairs — publishing  houses,  ad- 
vertising and  business  offices,  scientific 
and  economic  research  centres,  profes- 
sional clubs  and  associations,  physicians' 
offices,  banks,  and  woman  suffrage  or- 
ganisations, not  to  mention  many  other 
scattered  calls.  If  promotion  to  respon- 
sible posts  amid  congenial  surroundings 
is  the  ambition  of  most  college  women 
the  variety  of  choice  in  this  field  should 
draw  many  who  cannot  afford  to  take 
technical  courses  which  require  much 
time  or  money. 

The  Bureau  is  somewhat  apologetic 
about  the  number  of  positions  for  clerks 
and  office  assistants  handled  in  the  course 
of  its  routine  business,  because  so  few  of 
these  calls  are  really  worth  while.  Many 
of  them  offer  only  temporary  work,  the 
salaries  are  very  small,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity for  advancement  and  their  value 
in  constructive  plan  usually  limited. 
The  opportunity  for  well-trained  and 
mature  women  in  the  field  of  home  eco- 
nomics increases  with  the  ever-widening 
view  of  the  possibilities  of  scientific  man- 


agement in  this  field.  One  expert  ad- 
viser called  in  by  institutions  and  private 
families  as  a  consultant  commands  fifty 
dollars  per  day  and  expenses.  Strong 
executive  ability,  tact  in  the  management 
of  employees,  skill  in  buying  and  cater- 
ing, full  knowledge  of  equipment  and 
upkeep — these  are  some  of  the  qualifica- 
tions that  spell  success. 

Space  does  not  permit  full  comment 
on  all  the  varied  occupations  suggested 
by  the  list.  It  should  be  explained,  per- 
haps, that  the  positions  as  governesses 
and  tutors  are  largely  for  the  summer 
season;  that  most  of  the  calls  for  libra- 
rians are  in  special  fields  of  library  work, 
probably  because  public  libraries  go  di- 
rectly to  the  training  schools  for  their 
recruits;  that  the  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  positions  in  the  literary  field  re- 
flects the  over-supply  of  would-be  editors 
and  authors  who  float  from  publisher  to 
publisher  awaiting  the  lucky  moment 
when  a  tiny  crack  of  an  opening  will 
permit  them  to  insert  their  wedge.  The 
Bureau  hopes  to  perform  an  increasingly 
useful  function  in  relieving  busy  editors 
of  the  task  of  interviewing  these  women 
when  vacancies  occur  in  publishing  house 
staffs. 

The  group  of  one  hundred  miscellane- 
ous calls  must  not  be  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  our  readers  as  a  scrap-heap  of 
dull  odds  and  ends.  The  delight  in  our 
daily  routine  is  heightened  by  the  ele- 
ment of  unexpectedness.  A  night-letter 
may  register  a  call  for  a  dean  of  women 
to  fill  a  sudden  vacancy  in  a  southern 
college  for  negroes;  the  telephone  may 
summon  an  appraiser  to  inventory  the 
contents  of  an  apartment,  an  advertising 
solicitor  to  work  up  the  programme  of 
a  college  benefit  performance,  a  teadier 
of  parliamentary  law  to  coach  the  newly 
elected  president  of  a  large  woman's 
club.  The  morning  mail  will  bring 
news  of  a  vacancy  for  a  curator  of  a  dis- 
tant museum,  for  a  woman  physician  to 
supervise  child-hygiene  in  a  State  board 
of  health,  or  it  will  record  the  proposed 
sale  of  an  employment  agency,  with  the 
request  that  the  Bureau  find  a  purchaser. 
The  next  caller  who  enters  the  door  may 
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be  seeking  a  laundry  superintendent  for 
a  large  hospital,  someone  to  organise  a 
mass  meeting  to  be  held  ten  days  hence, 
or  a  financial  secretary  to  take  charge 
of  the  investments  and  other  business 
interests  of  a  woman's  misionary  society. 
It  may  be  that  no  similar  call  will  be 
received  again  for  many,  many  months, 
but  we  can  always  rest  assured  that 
something  else  equally  new  and  unusual 
will  challenge  our  resourcefulness  from 
day  to  day. 

Thus  the  experience  of  the  Intercol- 
legiate Bureau  amply  confirms  the  im- 
pressions gained  from  reading  the  fore- 
going series  of  papers  that  the  college 
woman  has  an  almost  limitless  choice  of 
vocation.  Does  this  mean  then  that  she 
is  equipped  to  step  from  her  college 
campus  into  the  library,  the  social  organ- 


isation, the  business  office?  Usually  not, 
and  the  full  significance  of  stray  phrases 
tucked  away  in  the  preceding  pages 
should  be  carefully  borne  in  mind.  Miss 
Hazeltine  writes  that  a  library  course 
requires  one  or  two  years  of  graduate 
study;  Mrs.  Prince  speaks  of  a  year's 
training  in  the  School  of  Salesmanship; 
Miss  Jardine  refers  to  two  and  a  half 
years  of  study  abroad  followed  by 
courses  in  the  New  York  School  of  Phi- 
lanthropy. In  this  day  of  highly  spe- 
cialised tasks,  the  demand  for  highly 
specialised  skill  is  unescapable.  The 
general  training  and  the  broad  out- 
look of  the  college  woman  are  her  pe- 
culiar assets,  but  they  do  not  excuse  her 
from  meeting  the  searching  question, 
**What  one  thing  can  you  do  supremely 
well?" 


THE  ADVANCE  OF  THE  ENGLISH  NOVEL 

BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

Part  VIII 

The  triple  combination  in  Joseph  Conrad — his  lack  of  popularity — not  a  refrac- 
tor, but  a  reflector — his  tales  of  the  sea — his  silent  women — ethical  value  of  his  work 
— John  Galsworthy — a  satirist — his  hatred  of  British  hypocrisy — his  mistake  in  '*The 
Dark  Flower" — J.  M,  Barrie — the  contrast  between  "Sentimental  Tommy"  and 
"Tommy  and  Grizzel" — May  Sinclair — Mary  JVillcocks. 


Many  years  ago,  when  I  read  for  the 
first  time  The  Constitutional  History  of 
the  United  States,  written  by  a  gentle- 
man in  the  Black  Forest  called  Hermann 
von  Hoist,  I  was  impressed  by  his  prefa- 
tory remark  (in  English)  that  whereas 
there  had  been  many  histories  of  the 
United  States,  none  had  equalled  this  in 
soberness  of  mind.  Although  it  might 
have  sounded  better  if  some  one  else  had 
said  it,  the  remark  was  instructive,  and 
serves  to  separate  sheep  from  goats  in 
modern  novels.  What  contemporary 
English  novelists  write  with  soberness  of 
mind?  Surely  not  Hall  Caine,  or  Co.- 
nan  Doyle,  or  Florence  Barclay,  or  Rob- 
ert Hichens.  Mr.  Wells  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett?   Sometimes,  but  not  all  the  time. 


Thomas  Hardy,  always;  and  with  equal 
soberness  though  not  with  equal  felicity. 
Joseph  Conrad,  J.  M.  Barrie,  John 
Galsworthy,  Miss  Sinclair,  and  Miss 
Willcocks.  No  modern  novelists  have 
higher  ideals  than  these  five. 

The  ability  to  write  for  publication  in 
a  language  other  than  one's  mother- 
tongue  is  not  altogether  unknown;  as  is 
shown  by  the  instances  of  Turgcncv, 
Maarten  Maartens,  Oscar  Wilde,  and 
Rabin dranath  Tagore.  But  the  case  of 
Joseph  Conrad  is  unique.  He  knew  no 
English  at  all  until  he  was  nineteen,  and 
it  was  not  until  his  thirty-eighth  year 
that  he  published  anything.  When  he 
determined  to  become  an  author,  his  per- 
plexity  was   quite   unlike   the   obstacle 
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that  balks  most  writers.  The  question 
that  Mr.  Conrad  put  to  himself  was, 
*'In  IV hat  language  shall  I  ivritef  Now 
that  is  not  the  question  that  troubles  the 
mind  of  most  men  of  letters.  The  ques- 
tion that  afflicts  their  peace  is  not,  In 
what  language  shall  I  write,  but  What 
the  devil  shall  I  say?  I  have  read  a 
great  many  novels,  and  it  is  plain  that  in 
the  majority  of  cases  this  latter  is  the 
paramount  issue. 

Mr.  Conrad's  mother-tongue  is,  of 
course,  Polish ;  but  although  he  had  be- 
fore him  the  example  of  Sienkicwicz, 
there  was  to  be  nothing  of  Poland  in  the 
books  to  be  written,  and  every  reason 
why  he  should  make  a  direct  appeal  to 
a  wider  audience  than  could  possibly  be 
found  among  his  countrymen.  His  first 
intention  was  to  write  in  French,  a  lan- 
guage he  had  known  from  childhood ; 
this  impulse  was  strengthened  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  deeply  read  in  French  fiction, 
and  really  learned  the  novelist's  art  from 
French  masters.  He  has  a  keen  admira- 
tion for  Flaubert  and  De  Maupassant; 
and  has  successfully  imitated  their  calm, 
deliberate,  impersonal  style.  But  he  had 
sailed  many  years  under  an  English  flag ; 
he  knew  he  must  write  stories  of  the 
sea ;  his  closest  friends  were  all  English ; 
and  he  loved  the  vigour  of  the  English 
tongue.  His  experiences  as  transmuted 
into  fiction  would  appeal  to  Anglo- 
Saxons  more  than  to  any  other  people; 
and  these  causes  combined  placed  him  in 
English  literature.  It  is  a  great  compli- 
ment to  our  language  that  so  thoughtful 
and  ambitious  a  man  should  select  it  out 
of  a  possible  three. 

Teodor  Jozef  Konrad  Korzeniowski 
was  born  in  the  south  of  Poland,  on  the 
sixth  of  December,  1857.  He  had  splen- 
did intellectual  ancestr3^  For  genera- 
tions his  family  had  been  men  of  fine 
mental  powers,  and,  what  is  much  rarer 
among  the  Slavs,  of  great  practical  vig- 
our and  resolution.  His  father  was  a 
revolutionist  in  1862,  and  was  impris- 
oned, dying  in  1870.  His  mother  was 
exiled  to  Siberia,  and  died  in  1865.  At 
the  age  of  twelve  he  had  thus  lost  both 
his  parents,  and  perhaps  began  then  to 


develop  that  calm  self-reliance  so  pecu- 
liarly characteristic  of  him.  As  a  lad, 
he  longed  to  get  away  from  inland  Po- 
land and  see  the  ends  of  the  earth;  he 
particularly  had  to  a  high  degree  what 
every  healthy  boy  has  in  some  measure — 
the  passion  of  the  sea.  In  his  stories 
Heart  of  Darkness  and  Youth,  there  are 
many  autobiographical  passages  illustra- 
tive of  his  wanderlust. 

It  was  in  1878  that  he  first  saw  Eng- 
land. He  settled  in  Lowestoft  (shades 
of  Dickens!)  and  scraped  acquaintance 
with  all  kinds  of  fishers  and  sea-faring 
men.  He  shipped  on  board  a  coasting- 
vessel,  kept  his  observant  eyes  open,  stud- 
ied English,  studied  navigation,  and  after 
some  time  secured  a  mate's  certificate. 
Then  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  the 
East,  the  effect  of  which  on  his  sensitive 
mind  is  shown  in  Youth;  this  story  ex- 
hibits his  intellectual  eagerness  and  the 
vivid  impression  made  by  an  exotic 
world  on  his  fresh  young  heart. 

For  nearl>^  twenty  years  he  was  a 
sailor-man,  in  the  good  old  times  before 
the  supremacy  of  steam.  During  the 
long  days  out  of  sight  of  land  he  was 
constantly  and  unconsciously  collecting 
material  for  his  novels.  During  the  long 
watches  of  the  night  his  profound  and 
introspective  Slav  mind  meditated  deep- 
ly, turning  over  and  over  throughts  that 
were  some  day  to  appear  on  the  printed 
page.  For  even  in  the  most  objective  of 
Conrad's  books,  there  is  always  the  re- 
flective cast.  His  only  attempts  at  conl^ 
position  were  to  be  found  in  the  log- 
book, and  in  occasional  letters  to  his  kin 
in  Poland. 

Once  John  Galsworthy  was  a  passen- 
ger. If  gossip  be  true,  the  Englishman's 
attention  was  attracted  to  the  ship's  of- 
ficer bv  the  lattcr's  loud  and  fluent  and 
picturesque  profanity;  all  of  which  he 
must  have  used  up  at  sea,  for  there  is  al- 
most no  swearing  in  his  books.  At  all 
events,  the  two  men  became  intimate 
friends,  and  have  something  higher  than 
admiration  for  each  other's  art. 

In  1894 — great  year  of  modem  fiction 
— Mr.  Conrad  quit  the  sea,  and  looked 
over  the  completed  manuscript  of  AU 
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mayers  Folly,  which  he  had  begun  some 
years  before.  He  took  lodgings  in  Lon- 
don and  determined  to  spend  six  months 
in  absolute  laziness,  for,  as  he  expresses 
it,  "he  was  seized,  suddenly  and  inex- 
plicably, by  a  desire  to  rest."  He  had 
dropped  his  last  Polish  name,  for  it  is 
not  pleasant  even  to  men  less  sensitive 
than  Conrad  to  hear  their  own  family 
appellation  invariably  mispronounced. 

In  1895  appeared  his  first  novel,  and 
since  that  time  the  history  of  his  life  is 
the  history  of  his  publications,  novel  fol- 
lowing novel  at  regular  and  decent  inter- 
vals. No  living  man  is  better  qualified 
for  tb^  literary  profession.  His  many 
years  o'f  active  life,  going  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships,  have  stocked  his  mind  with 
a  superabundance  of  dramatic  material; 
his  wide  reading  in  three  modern  litera- 
tures has  taught  him  much  about  the  art 
of  composition ;  his  sharply  sensitive  and 
profoundly  reflective  Slav  temperament 
has  given  to  his  observations  and  re- 
flections a  quaintly  original  flavour. 
His  face  to  some  extent  is  a  map  of  his 
soul.  He  looks  like  a  competent,  fear- 
less, and  highly  intelligent  clipper  cap- 
tain. His  eyes  have  looked  on  the  bru- 
tality of  nature  and  the  brutality  of 
man,  and  are  unafraid.  It  is  not  an  ad- 
venturous face ;  it  has  nothing  of  George 
Meredith's  recklessness.  It  is  a  face  that 
knows  the  ver>^  worst  of  the  ocean  and 
the  very  worst  of  the  heart  of  man,  and 
while  taking  no  risks,  realising  all  dan- 
gers, is  calmly,  pessimistically  resolute. 
This  is  not  the  man  to  lead  a  forlorn 
hope,  but  unquestionably  the  man  to 
leave  in  charge;  grave,  steady,  reliable. 

Apart  from  his  seamanship,  he  has  a 
really  extraordinary  endowment  and 
equipment  as  a  novelist.  A  Slav  by  birth, 
a  Frenchman  in  training,  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  in  activity!  His  Slavonic  genius 
is  shown  in  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
acquired  the  English  language;  tempera- 
mentally, it  is  shown  in  his  aloofness; 
his  lack  of  prejudice;  his  sincerity,  dig- 
nity, and  truthfulness.  The  most  Sla- 
vonic of  all  his  novels  is,  of  course,  Un- 
der Western  Eyes,  reminiscent  of  Dos- 
toevski; but  the  temperament  appears  in 


them  all,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
Victory,  a  novel  quite  unworthy  of  him, 
and  which  he  has  apparently  tried  to 
write  in  a  manner  not  his  own. 

His  mastery  of  English  is  marvellous, 
because  his  chief  glory  is  perhaps  his 
style,  something  that  only  Stevenson  has 
combined  with  sea-fiction.  Smollett, 
Scott,  Cooper,  Marryat,  Russell,  all  dis- 
tinguished in  tales  of  the  ocean,  have  no 
particular  rhetorical  merit.  And  Jack 
London  is  really  an  amateur  sailor.  Like 
all  great  English  writers,  Conrad  has 
studied  with  assiduity  the  English  Bible. 
There  are  not  many  of  its  phrases  in  his 
books,  but  its  influence  is  there. 

Conrad  is  the  heir  of  Stevenson.  Ste- 
venson died  in  December,  1894,  and  the 
very  next  year  appeared  Conrad's  first 
novel.  It  is  as  though  Stevenson's  soul 
had  migrated  to  the  new  man.  How 
Stevenson  would  have  enjoyed  reading 
Typhoon  or  The  Nigger  of  the  Nar- 
cissus, and  what  wonderful  letters  he 
would  have  written  to  Mr.  Archer  and 
Mr.  Colvin!  In  1895  Kipling  was  in 
the  zenith  of  his  glory,  and  his  tales  of 
the  east  were  inspiring  the  west.  Here 
was  Conrad's  opportunity.  Stevenson 
and  Kipling,  however,  were,  as  they  have 
been  rightly  called,  "observant  lands- 
men" ;  mere  reporters  of  the  deep.  Jo- 
seph Conrad  and  Pierre  Loti  are  sea- 
dogs  and  artists.  And  Conrad  is  more 
•  sincere  than  Loti;  he  has  the  Slavonic 
calmness  and  clearness  of  vision.  The 
Frenchman  is  elaborate,  ornamental;  in- 
deed, with  all  his  virtues,  Pierre  Loti  is 
a  poseur,  whether  he  is  talking  about  the 
sea  or  about  religion ;  and  he  has  no 
reticence.  Conrad  is  more  silent,  more 
grave,  but  just  as  sensitive  as  the  pic- 
turesque Frenchman. 

Conrad  has  never  been  a  popular 
writer,  and  a  large  number  of  intelligent 
and  well-read  persons  have  never  heard 
his  name.  His  books  have  not  synchron- 
ised with  public  taste.  He  began  his 
literary  career  at  just  the  moment  when 
the  new  Romanticism  was  fashionable, 
when  everyone  was  reading  The  Prisoner 
of  Zenda  and  A  Gentleman  of  France. 
Now  there  is  nothing  romantic  about 
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Conrad  except  his  medium — the  sea.  At 
present  he  is  writing  in  the  flood-tide  of 
the  biographical  novel,  something  utterly 
foreign  to  his  manner  as  thus  far  dis- 
played. He  is  the  psychologist  of  sail- 
ors; a  kind  of  union  of  Richardson  and 
Smollett;  and  there  is  no  place  for  him 
except  what  he  can  make  for  himself. 
Yet,  although  he  has  no  public,  he  has 
great  fame — his  case  being  analogous  to 
that  of  George  Meredith  and  Henry 
James. 

No  living  writer  has  been  more  highly 
praised  by  men  whose  praise  is  worth 
having.  The  verdict  of  thoughtful  and 
high-standard  critics  is  practically  unani- 
mous. Many  citations  might  be  made, 
most  of  which  would  seem  extravagant; 
we  have  space  only  for  one,  that  writ- 
ten by  John  Galsworthy  in  the  Fort- 
nightly Review  in  1908.  Mentioning 
the  list  of  Conrad's  novels  from  1896 
to  1908,  Mr.  Galsworthy  remarked, 
"the  writing  of  these  ten  books  is  prob- 
ably the  only  writing  of  the  last  twelve 
years  that  will  enrich  the  English  lan- 
guage to  any  great  extent."  He  calls 
his  friend  "a  seer,"  and  says  he  has  the 
"cosmic  spirit." 

Mr.  Conrad  himself  comments, 
"Praise  and  blame  to  my  mind  are  of 
singularly  small  import,  yet  one  cares  for 
the  recognition  of  a  certain  ampleness  of 
purpose."  If  Mr.  Conrad  means  he 
does  not  care  whether  he  is  praised  or 
blamed,  I  do  not  believe  him ;  but  all  he 
actually  says  here  is  that  he  wishes  to  be 
taken  seriously.  He  need  have  no  mis- 
givings: his  most  thoughtful  admirers 
take  him  seriously,  and  the  great  bulk 
of  readers  takes  him  so  seriously  that 
they  refuse  to  take  him  at  all.  One 
critic  calls  the  circle  of  his  readers  "in- 
explicably small."  There  is  nothing  in- 
explicable about  it.  A  good  many  years 
ago  someone  said  of  Browning  that  he 
had  done  less  to  conciliate  and  more  to 
influence  the  public  than  any  other  man 
of  his  time.  Conrad  has  no  more 
amenity  than  Browning.  Stevenson 
passed  joyously  from  incident  to  inci- 
dent; Conrad  holds  one  incident  before 
our  eyes,  analysing  it,  reflecting  upon  it, 


describing  it, — like  a  lecturer  who  talks 
about  something  that  interests  him 
rather  than  his  audience.  Conrad  is 
over-careful  for  popular  taste;  over-care- 
ful in  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  de- 
scription over-careful  in  analysis,  over- 
careful  in  the  shades  of  his  conversations. 
And  his  method  of  construction,  shown 
at  its  worst  in  Chance,  is  irritating  to  all 
readers,  and  to  some,  maddening.  No, 
the  wonder  is  not  that  Conrad's  read- 
ers are  so  few;  the  wonder  is  that  they 
are  not  fewer.  That  they  are  steadily 
increasing  in  number  is  one  more  evi- 
dence of  the  standards  of  taste. 

Artists  who  write  to  please  theiQsclves 
— that  is,  to  satisfy  the  imperious  de- 
mands of  their  conscience — are  more 
happy,  I  must  believe,  than  the  success- 
ful caterers  to  the  public.  The  man 
who  writes  novels  to  please  the  public 
is  like  an  actor,  a  singer,  a  parlour  en- 
tertainer; his  happiness  has  passed  be- 
yond his  control,  and  is  in  the  keeping  of 
others.  A  slight  diminution  in  applause 
casts  a  shadow  on  his  heart.  Sometimes 
we  hear  the  absurd  remark  that  actors 
must  be  tired  of  coming  before  the  cur- 
tain at  the  tenth  or  eleventh  recall. 
Why,  that  is  the  very  breath  of  life  to 
them!  Indifference  or  perfunctory  ap- 
plause destroys  their  happiness ;  and  they 
are  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  caprice 
of  the  public.  But  a  serious  artist,  who 
does  his  best  all  the  time,  even  with 
scant  recognition,  enjoys  the  pure  de- 
light of  creation;  lack  of  wide  recogni- 
tion cannot  make  him  unhappy,  for  the 
sources  of  his  pleasure  are  elsewhere; 
and  when,  at  the  end,  fame  comes  to 
him,  as  it  is  bound  to  come,  if  he  really 
be  a  genius,  then  he  has  the  pleasure  of 
gaining  the  whole  world  and  saving  his 
own  soul. 

Admirable  writer  as  he  is,  Conrad  can 
never  rank  with  the  great  Slav  novelists, 
Tolstoi,  Turgenev,  Dostoevski.  For  not 
only  does  he  lack  the  universality  of 
these  men,  his  style — probably  because 
he  writes  in  an  alien  tongue — Slacks  the 
transparent  quality  of  the  Slav  masters. 
The  style  of  Tolstoi  and  Turgenev  is 
like    plate    glass;    you    do    not    biow 
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whether  it  is  there  or  not,  you  are  so 
interested  in  what  it  reveals,  so  little 
aware  of  the  medium  of  revelation. 
Now  Conrad's  well-wrought  style  is 
highly  self-conscious ;  it  is  never  a  happy 
accident.  He  is  a  most  deliberate  artist, 
and  has  not  only  pondered  deeply  about 
his  art,  but  has  not  hesitated  to  write 
about  it.  He  is,  as  might  be  expected, 
an  intense  admirer  of  Henry  James,  an 
author  who  should  be  offered  only  to 
foreign  students  of  the  most  advanced 
grades.  He  calls  Mr.  James  a  "great 
artist,"  and  agrees  with  him  that  Fiction 
is  nearer  truth  than  History.  History 
takes  documents  as  a  base;  fiction,  men 
and  women.  Both  men  insist  on  the 
dignity  of  the  novel.  The  artist  is  the 
interpreter.  Someone  has  said  we  can- 
not understand  Romanised  Britain  be- 
cause no  artists  survive  who  might  have 
interpreted  it  to  us ;  Rome,  at  the  same 
period,  we  know  pretty  well. 

Mr.  Conrad,  in  speaking  of  what  is 
perhaps  his  masterpiece.  The  Nigger  of 
the  Narcissus  (1897),  says,  "it  is  the 
book  by  which,  not  as  a  novelist  perhaps, 
but  as  an  artist  striving  for  the  utmost 
sincerity  of  expression,  I  am  willing  to 
stand  or  fall."  Even  at  that  early  stage 
of  his  career  he  wrote  a  preface  to  his 
book  (suppressed  on  advice),  which 
would  sound  pretentious  were  it  not  so 
flamingly  sincere;  and  which  gives  his 
artistic  creed,  a  statement  of  belief  to 
which  he  has  always  firmly  adhered. 
Every  reader  of  Conrad's  stories  should 
study  this  preface;  and  one  passage 
should  be  quoted  here.  "The  artist  ap- 
peals to  that  part  of  our  being  which 
is  not  dependent  on  wisdom;  to  that  in 
us  which  is  a  gift  and  not  an  acquisition 
— and,  therefore,  more  permanently  en- 
during. He  speaks  to  our  capacity  for 
delight  and  wonder,  to  the  sense  of  mys- 
tery surrounding  our  lives:  to  our  sense 
of  pity,  and  beauty,  aJ^d  pain :  to  the  la- 
tent feeling  of  fellowsnip  with  all  crea- 
tion— and  to  the  subtle  but  invincible, 
conviction  of  solidarity  that  knits  to- 
gether the  loneliness  of  innumerable 
hearts  to  the  solidarity  in  dreams,  in  joy, 
in  sorrow,  in  a^irations,  in  illusions,  in 


hope,  in  fear,  which  binds  men  to  each 
other,  which  binds  together  all  humanity 
— the  dead  to  the  living  and  the  living 
to  the  unborn." 

This  preface  might  have  been  written 
by  Fielding  to  Tom  Jones,  except  for 
one  phrase,  "the  sense  of  mystery  sur- 
rounding our  lives";  for  that  sense  of 
mystery  does  not  appear  in  eighteenth 
century  fiction,  and  its  total  absence 
from  Tom  Jones  prevents  that  novel 
from  being  the  best  novel  in  the  English 
language.    The  novel  has  advanced  since 

1 749. 

Conrad  stands  alone  in  modern  fic- 
tion, belonging  to  no  school,  and  under 
the  influence  of  no  group.  He  has  a 
praiseworthy  impatience  with  dogmas 
like  Realism,  Sentimentalism,  Natural- 
ism, RomanticismJ  saying,  "Liberty  of 
the  imagination  is  the  most  precious  pos- 
session of  a  novelist."  He  insists,  too, 
that  no  matter  how  objective  a  novelist 
may  be,  he  never  describes  the  world — 
he  describes  his  own  world,  the  world 
as  he  sees  it.  And  in  order  to  describe 
even  this  subjective  world,  he  rtiust  rid 
himself  not  only  of  artistic  dogmas,  but 
philosophical  ones,  like  pessimism  and 
optimism.  Optimism  may  seem  jauntily 
shallow,  but  pessimism,  says  Mr.  Con- 
rad, is  intellectual  arrogance.  Consis- 
tent pessimists  are  certainly,  I  think, 
rarer  than  consistent  optimists.  Mr. 
Conrad  says  that  every  attempt  to  ex- 
plain this  universe  ethically  is  a  failure; 
but,  to  use  hi»  phrase,  it  is  a  "spectacu- 
lar" universe,  full  of  wonder,  mystery, 
delight — above  all,  interesting.  Thus 
those  realists  who  attempt  to  represent 
life  as  dully  monotqnous  would  seem  to 
be  barred  by  Conrad  from  the  ranks  of 
true  novelists.  For  my  part,  however 
dull  life  at  times  may  be,  I  have  never 
found  life,  even  in  its  greyest  moments, 
as  dull  as  n}'any  books  that  profess  to 
describe  it. 

Those  that  have  not  yet  surrendered 
to  Conrad,  and  many  there  be  that  are 
offended  in  him, — and  also  those  who 
have  not  read  him  at  all,  should  read 
first,  Typhoon  and  then  The  Nigger  of 
the  Narcissus.    Conrad's  stories  of  the 
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East  sound  to  me — ^who  have  never  been 
there,  and  am  quite  willing  to  see  it 
through  better  eyes  than  my  own — more 
truthful  than  Kipling's.  The  latter  is  a 
born  exaggerator,  incapable  of  modera- 
tion— ^witness  his  remarks  in  the  present 
war — Conrad  is  more  cool,  more  aloof. 
Like  his  famous  Captain  in  Typhoon, 
Conrad  describes  the  most  fearful  storms 
in  nature  and  the  most  frightful  passions 
in  man,  with  an  extraordinary  poise — 
the  calm  of  the  observant  artist. 

The  literature  of  all  nations  is  filled 
with  descriptions  of  the  wrath  of  the 
ocean ;  thousands  of  writers  have  done 
their  best  to  reproduce  in  the  mind  of 
the  reader  the  sublime  and  terrible  spec- 
tacle. But  I  do  not  think  I  have  read 
anywhere  a  more  real  account  than  in 
Typhoon;  one  feels  engulfed,  like  the 
two  men  on  the  bridge.  Yet  the  origi- 
nality and  power  of  this  wonderful 
story  do  not  lie  mainly  in  th^^^tures 
of  the  storm;  the  true  interest  is  in  the 
struggle  between  the  hideous  forces  of 
nature  at  their  worst,  and  the  skill  of 
one  man.  Captain  McWhirf  is  the  only 
person  who  can  beat  the  sea.  He  con- 
quers the  ocean,  because  he  has  no  more 
imagination  than  the  ocean,  really  no 
more  sentient  life  than  the  ocean.  Na- 
ture is  ruthless,  unconscious,  unaware; 
but  so  is  Captain  McWhirr.  And  in 
this  Captain,  nature  meets  her  master, 
because  joined  with  equal  unconscious- 
ness is  the  power  of  intention :  definite 
purpose.  He  is  there  to 'save  his  ship, 
and  he  intends  to  save  it.  His  quelling 
the  riot  on  board  with  the  same  inflexi- 
ble discipline  that  he  would  have  ob- 
served on  a  calm  night  illustrates  his 
character.  Conrad  has  shown  us  clearly 
what  manner  of  man  he  is  in  the  ex- 
traordinary incident  of  tlie  change  of 
flags;  and  now  in  the  tempest  his  very 
inertia  wears  out  the  patience  of  the 
storm.  Had  he  possessed  one  spark  of 
self-consciousness,  one  flash  of  imagina- 
tion, his  ship  would  have  been  lost.  He 
has  the  invincible  courage  that  goes  witli 
essentially  stupid  minds;  he  has  no  fear 
because  the  possibility  of  choice  does  not 
even  occur  to  him.     Captain  McWhirr 


is  as  stupid  as  Destiny  itself ;  and  in  this 
adventure  seems  to  defeat  Destiny. 

In  The  Nigger  of  the  Narcissus,  and 
if  I  could  have  only  one  of  Conrad's 
books,  I  would  take  this  one,  Conrad 
shows  his  profound  sympathy  with  the 
children  of  the  forecastle.  I  wonder  if 
he  exhibited  as  much  sympathy  with 
them  when  he  was  in  active  command 
as  he  does  in  the  pages  of  this  book? 
This  is  a  real  "sea-story,"  with  appro- 
priate incidents,  but  differentiated  from 
its  class  by  profound  and  subtle  psycho- 
logical analysis.  To  see  what  mere 
thought  fulness  has  done  to  the  art  of 
fiction,  it  is  instructive  to  compare 
Cooper's  Long  Tom  Coffin  in  The  Pilot 
with  old  Singleton  in  this  narrative.  It 
is  the  difference  between  childhood  and 
maturity.  Sea-fiction  has  "grown  up," 
has  become  deeply  reflective  as  well  as 
descriptive,  is  taking  itself  earnestly. 
Conrad  would  not  write  like  Cooper  if 
he  could;  and  Cooper  could  not  have 
written  like  Conrad,  because  between 
the  two  came  the  whole  Victorian  age 
of  serious  thought.  This  is  a  tale  of  the 
sea,  written  by  one  who  loves  it,  who 
loves  it  with  exaggerated  intensity  in 
the  safe  glow  of  reminiscence;  but  it  is 
written  with  soberness  of  mind,  with  the 
intent  to  reveal  the  very  heart  of  human 
mystery. 

Although  Conrad  denounces  pessi- 
mism,, most  of  his  stories  are  deeply 
tragic,  are  full  of  the  sickness  of  heart 
that  comes  from  deferred  hopes,  full  of 
frustration  and  despair.  He  excels  (par- 
ticularly in  the  depiction  of  remorse. 
Prometheus  was  comfortable  compared 
to  these  men  and  women  of  Conrad, 
whose  hearts  are  torn  by  the  vulture  of 
memor\.  His  tragedies  usually  happen 
in  far-off  places,  India  or  Africa— or 
they  happen  to  obscure  and  unimportant 
people  in  big  western  cities.  His  first 
book,  Alniayers  Folly,  is  an  illustration 
of  the  first.  The  Secret  J  gent  of  the  sec- 
ond. No  imaginative  reader  can  possibly 
forget  the  awful  scene  toward  the  close 
of  Almayer,  where  the  man  carefully 
obliterates  the  traces  of  the  girl's  foot- 
steps. 
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Conrad's  women  are  highly  interest- 
ing, although  unlike  any  women  I  have 
ever  met.  They  have  an  endless  ca- 
pacity for  suffering  with  no  power  of 
articulation.  Most  women  that  I  have 
known  suffer  less  and  talk  more.  There 
is  something  hideous  in  the  dumb  pain 
of  these  creatures.  They  open  not  their 
mouths.  In  the  story  of  Falk,  the  awful 
remorse  of  the  man  who  has  eaten  a 
human  body  is  confronted  with  the 
stolid  silent  suffering  of  the  passionate 
woman  who  loves  him.  In  The  Secret 
Agent,  the  woman  is  in  hell  all  the  time ; 
but  no  one  can  get  a  word  out  of  her. 
In  Chance,  it  is  plain  that  the  young 
girl  is  not  happy;  yet  every  attempt  to 
elicit  from  her  any  speech  that  shall  give 
a  key  to  her  pain  so  that  it  can  be  re- 
lieved, is  fruitless;  all  that  a  friend  can 
do  is  to  adopt  a  policy  of  watchful  wait- 
ing, successful  in  this  instance  as  it 
catches  the  young  lady  in  the  quiet  but 
determined  effort  at  suicide.  These  pas- 
sive, undemonstrative,  silent  women 
have  a  reticence  that  is  maddening;  one 
feels  that  if  they  were  physically  ill,  the 
greatest  diagnostician  in  the  world  could 
make  nothing  of  them;  would  have  to 
resort  to  the  wildest  guesses.  We  all 
of  us  know  persons  who  are  undemon- 
strative, though  they  are  sufficiently  rare 
to  seem  eccentric ;  but  where  has  Conrad 
met  these  women  who  are  totally  unre- 
sponsive? who  greet  small-talk,  threats, 
curses,  honest  enquiry,  and  affectionate 
solicitude  with  nothing  but  steadfast 
eyes,  in  which  the  fires  of  the  pit  are 
smouldering?  I  had  rather  dwell  on 
the  housetop  with  a  contentious  woman 
in  a  continual  dropping  of  water  than 
with  one  of  these  creatures  who  look  so 
significant  and  never  by  any  chance  say 
anything. 

Conrad  himself  as  a  novelist  is  taci- 
turn, exceedingly  chary  of  comment. 
Compare  him  with  a  garrulous  artist 
like  Thackeray,  who  chatters  at  his  help- 
less reader  with  the  fluency  of  a  barber! 
Conrad  is  unlike  th^  English  novelists 
in  his  silent  gravity,  and  he  is  totally  un- 
h'ke  the  Germans  in  his  brevity  and  lack 
of  sentiment.     He  points  out  to  us  the 


wonder  of  the  sea,  but  he  indulges  in  no 
rhapsodies  thereupon;  he  shows  us  the 
variety  of  human  nature  in  one  fore- 
castle, with  no  moralising  and  no  gush — 
merely  an  occasional  query,  as,  why  do 
those  sailors  read  only  Bulwer-Lytton  ? 

Conrad  is  not  always  easy  reading; 
partly  because  of  his  solidity  of  phrase, 
partly  because  of  his  peculiar  method, 
illustrated  at  its  extreme  in  Chance,  He 
wishes  to  get  the  vital  effect  of  the  first 
person  talking  without  making  the  chief 
character  speak.  Thus  we  have  the  in- 
terposition of  Marlow,  who  is  a  good 
deal  of  a  bore.  The  reader  is  four  re- 
moves from  Conrad's  mind.  We  get  at 
the  characters  and  the  events  of  the 
story  through  what  some  one  has  said 
to  some  else,  who  is  a  friend  of  Mar- 
low's,  who  in  turn  reports  to  us.  This 
gives  Conrad  full  opportunity  to  show 
his  characters  in  all  kinds  of  reflected 
lights,  and  from  all  manner  of  angles; 
but  it  is  sometimes  perplexing.  The  fact 
is  that  while  Dickens  is  a  refracting  tele- 
scope, Conrad  is  a  reflector.  Dickens 
turns  the  lens  of  his  powerful  imagina- 
tion directly  on  individuals  like  Mi- 
cawber  or  Dick  Swiveller,  and  with 
their  qualities  magnified,  and  brought 
close  to  the  reader,  we  see  them  in  a 
strong  light  and  they  become  hugely  in- 
teresting. Conrad  does  not  have  us  look 
directly  at  the  object,  but  rather  at  a 
mirror  in  which  the  object  is  reflected. 
This  mirror  may  be  simply  the  effect 
produced  on  some  other  person  or  per- 
sons by  the  leading  character,  or  it  may 
be  simply  the  clear  surface  of  Marlow's 
mind.  At  all  events  we  regard  the  diar- 
ascter  in  its  reflected  image,  rather  than 
in  a  direct  gaze. 

Although  no  novelist  preaches  less, 
Conrad's  books  are  based  on  the  axiom 
of  the  moral  law.  Ethically,  his  novels 
are  sound.  Perhaps  the  most  impressive 
from  the  moral  point  of  view  is  the  long 
story.  Under  Western  Eyes,  where  the 
student,  who  had  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain  by  confession,  suffered 
such  intolerably  acute  agony  of  con- 
science (sharpened  by  love)  that  he 
could  retain  the  truth  not  another  mo- 
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ment ;  just  as  Raskolnikov,  in  Crime  and 
Punishment,  a  book  which  this  one  in 
certain  features  resembles,  had  to  give 
himself  up  to  the  police. 

One  reason  why  Conrad's  characters 
with  all  the  infinite  detail  we  have  of 
them  do  not  seem  so  jje^^s  the  persons 
in  Jane  Austen,  is  bSRR^  the  method 
of  portraiture  is  not  photographic.  Ejich 
one  of  Jane  Austen's  men  and  women 
is  an  accurate  reproduction.  Conrad's 
people  are  made  in  the  fusion  of  memory 
and  thought.  -They  are  not  given  to  the 
reader  until  the  novelist  has  thought 
about  them  intensely.  He  sees  them 
clearly  but  loves  to  speculate  about 
them. 

.  Two  of  his  stories  are  quite  different 
from  the  others.  After  all  his  studies  of 
despair,  it  is  interesting  to  read  his 
charming,  humourous,  sympathetic  and 
altogether  delightful  tale.  The  Point  of 
Honour.  It  is  a  kind  of  allegory  of  the 
struggle  between  good  and  evil,  with  the 
triumph  of  good.  For  the  other  excep- 
tion I  can  find  in  my  mind  no  favour- 
able comment.  The  story  Victory  reads 
as  though  it  were  intended  to  gain  for 
its  author  a  wider  audience,  as  though 
he  had  tried  to  write  in  a  "popular" 
manner.  Despite  many  fine  passages  of 
description,  it  is  poor  stuff,  and  its  au- 
thor should  be  ashamed  of  Mr.  Jones, 
who  belongs  to  cheap  melodrama.  It  is 
to  me  inconceivable  that  Conrad  should 
deliberately  lower  his  ideal,  or  hoist  a 
white  flag  to  the  hostile  majority.  If 
that  were  true.  Victory  would  be  a  de- 
feat. I  regard  it  simply  as  one  of  those 
lapses  of  which  nearly  all  great  writers 
have  shown  themselves  capable. 

John  Galsworthy  is  a  notable  figure 
in  contemporary  literature,  having  en- 
joyed something  like  real  fame  for  about 
ten  years.  He  is  a  novelist  and  a  drama- 
tist of  distinction ;  a  maker  of  respectable 
verse ;  above  all,  a  satirist.  He  looks  on 
the  world  with  disapproval,  and  on  Eng- 
land with  scorn;  the  latter  attitude  has 
of  course  been  modified  by  the  war.  I 
used  to  wonder  what  all  these  writers 
who  have  used  the  great  middle-class  of 
England  as  the  butt  of  their  contempt 


and  ridicule  would  do  in  the  event  of  a 
national  crisis ;  for  then  the  only  agency 
that  could  save  England  would  be  this 
same  despised  middle-class.  Well,  they 
have  all  become  emotional — as  emotional 
as  pious  dissenters — and  solemnly  "pa- 
triotic," except  Bernard  Shaw.  To  him 
the  British  are  as  ridiculous  and  con- 
temptible in  the  hour  of  danger  as  they 
were  in  the  days  of  safety. 

His  first  important  book  was  called 
The  Island  Pharisees,  which  might 
stand  as  the  title  of  his  complete  works. 
Satire  is  here  more  preponderant  than 
art,  and  the  novel  falls  by  its  weight. 
The  publication  of  this  book  seemed  to 
cleanse  his  bosom  of  much  perilous  stuff, 
for  it  was  followed  in  two  years  by  his 
masterpiece.  The  Man  of  Property,  one 
of  the  best  English  novels  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  There  is  a-plenty  of  sa- 
tire, but  the  burlesques  of  the  former 
book  have  become  real  portraits.  That 
family  of  brothers  is  a  triumph — "where 
do  you  get  your  wine,  and  what  do  you 
pay  for  it?"  Yet  even  in  this  fine  work 
occurs  the  obsession  of  Mr.  Galsworthy, 
a  marriage  without  love,  where  the  hus- 
band shows  intolerable  cruelty  in  insist- 
ing on  embracing  his  wife,  and  hideous 
selfishness  in  objecting  to  her  gratifying 
her  passions  with  another  man.  The 
husband  is  certainly  an  offensive  per- 
son, and  in  the  Restoration  Drama 
would  have  received  appropriate  frontal 
decorations;  but  the  unprejudiced  ob- 
server may  enquire.  If  the  lady  did  not 
and  could  not  love  this  man,  why  did 
she  marry  him?  When  women  marry, 
some  of  them  anyhow  are  old  enough  to 
know  better ;  and  the  real  test  of  charac- 
ter is  not  the  making  of  an  unwise  mar- 
riage, but  the  behaviour  of  a  person  after 
the  unwise  marriage  is  made.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy returns  to  this  theme  more  than 
once,  and  so  overstates  it  inThe  Fugitive 
as  to  deprive  the  play  of  any  hitting 
power.  For  it  is  not  only  the  law  of 
marriage  he  would  have  us  repeal,  it  is 
the  law  of  causation. 

Mr.  Galsworthy  insists  that  he  is  not 
a  partisan,  but  a  chronicler;  he  is  cer- 
tainly acute,  thoroughly  honest  in  pur- 
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pose,  and  essentially  noble.  I  like  him 
best  where  he  lives  closest  to  his  creed, 
as  in  the  account  of  the  Fordyce  family 
in  The  Man  of  Property,  in  the  play 
Strife,  and  in  the  most  charming  of  all 
his  novels,  The  Patrician.  But  he  has 
an  actively  moral,  as  w^ell  as  an  artistic, 
conscience;  his  temperament  is  plainly 
radical,  and  his  sympathies  are  always 
with  those  who  are  opposed  to  the  pres- 
ent social  organisation.  The  word  Re- 
spectability makes  him  see  red.  No 
German  has  said  worse  things  of  Eng- 
land's hypocrisy  than  some  of  her  own 
present-day  novelists. 

The  much-praised  Country  House  I 
found  dull,  and  the  only  beneficial  effect 
I  obtained  from  its  perusal  was  deep 
and  refreshing  sleep.  The  Dark  Flower 
I  found  worse  than  dull;  it  is  a  blot  in 
the  fair  'scutcheon  of  its  author.  In  his 
latest  novel.  The  Freelands,  a  wise  wo- 
man objects  to  visiting  her  sister-in-law 
because  at  her  house  she  feels  herself 
"all  body;"  in  The  Dark  Flower,  one 
has  the  same  sensation.  The  characters 
are  all  body,  and  no  soul.  Every  writer 
of  noble  mind — and  Mr.  Galsworthy 
surely  belongs  to  that  class — must  desire 
not  merely  many  readers,  but  the  best 
readers,  the  most  select,  the  most  intelli- 
gent, the  most  critical.  He  wishes  to 
have  his  works  read  primarily  by  those 
who  are  able  to  understand  them.  Now 
the  penalty  for  emphasising  instinct 
rather  than  thought,  for  analysing  stateS 
of  physical  sensation  rather  than  states 
of  mind,  is  the  lowering  of  one's  clien- 
tele. For  example,  a  genius  like  Guy 
de  Maupassant  ought  to  be  read  only 
by  the  most  intelligent  men  and  women ; 
whereas,  thanks  to  his  sex-obsession,  the 
majority  of  his  readers  to-day  all  over 
the  world  are  low-browed,  morbid  ado- 
lescents who  find  in  him  exactly  what 
they  are  looking  for.  This  will  go  on 
from  generation  to  generation;  instead 
of  being  read  with  mental  delight,  he 
will  be  read  with  a  leer. 

Despite  all  the  foolish  praise  heaped 
upon  Theophile  Gautier,  his  most  infa- 
mous novel  holds  its  circulation  through 
pornography;  Mr.  Booth  Tarkington  is 


quite  right  when  he  says  that  were  it 
not  for  this  element,  it  would  not  have 
twenty  readers  a  year. 

Out  of  the  abundance  of  the  heart  the 
mouth  speaketh.  We  expect  base  lan- 
guage from  base  minds.  Therefore  such 
a  book  as  The  ^^tK^Flower  coming 
from  Mr.  Galsworthy,  is  not  only  in  it- 
self distressing;  it  is  a  distressing  sur- 
prise. He  writes  there  as  many  men  in 
the  forties — dangerous  years — secretly 
think;  they  are  regretting  the  lost  oppor- 
tunities of  their  physical  youth,  regret- 
ting, not  their  sins,  but  old  vetoes  of  con- 
science. Such  a  work  as  The  Dark 
Flower  has  an  unpleasantness  that  a 
writer  of  lower  grade  could  not  have 
produced;  lilies  that  fester  smell  far 
worse  than  weeds. 

The  first  half  of  The  Freelands 
(1915)  is  wholly  delightful;  it  has  all 
the  charm  of  The  Patrician,  with  the 
added  effect  of  even  maturer  art.  In  the 
burning  of  the  rick  the  conflagration 
consumes  not  merely  grass  of  the  field, 
but  all  the  natural  beauty  of  the  story; 
which  straightway  becomes  tiresome  and 
pedantic.  The  boy  is  a  dreadful  prig,  and 
we  can  only  hope  that  Nedda  will  remain 
as  blind  to  his  inherent  dullness  after 
marriage  as  she  is  before.  The  great 
redeeming  feature  of  this  novel  is  the 
character  of  Granny  Freeland.  She  is 
as  real  as  life  itself;  no  one  who  pays 
any  attention  to  her  can  help  loving  her. 
The  unselfishness,  resignation,  tender- 
ness, and  gentleness  that  long  years  have 
taught  her  contrast  sharply  with  the  ego- 
tistic dogmatic  assurance  of  her  grand- 
son. For,  as  Browning  says,  the  young 
man  struts  along  as  though  he  owned 
the  world ;  the  old  man  walks  the  pave- 
ment quietly,  asking  for  nothing,  merely 
hoping  that  nobody  will  kill  him.  Her 
delightful  little  remedies  are  ironically 
shown  up  by  the  author;  but  after  all, 
they  are  real  remedies  for  real  (and  cur- 
able) troubles. 

A  German  who  should  read  this  book 
might  easily  be  pardoned  for  believing 
that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
Great  Britain  would  be  its  conquest  by 
Germany. 
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J.  M.  Barrie,  the  greatest,  most  pro- 
found, most  original  English  dramatist 
of  our  time,  is  so  deservedly  eminent  in 
that  field  that  we  are  almost  forgetting 
he  belongs  also  in  the  histor>'  of  the  Eng- 
lish novel.  To  be  sure,  he  has  written 
only  one  maste^ece.  Sentimental 
Tommy,  and  he  followed  that  with  a  de- 
plorable inept  sequel.  Tommy  and  Griz- 
zel.  In  1892  Stevenson  wrote  to  him, 
"I  am  proud  to  think  you  are  a  Scotch- 
man. ...  I  am  a  capjible  artist;  but  it 
begins  to  look  to  me  as  if  you  were  a 
man  of  genius."  A  few  months  before 
his  death,  informed  that  he  was  the  boy- 
model  for  Sentimental  Tommy,  he 
wrote,  **My  dear  Barrie,  I  am  a  little 
in  the  dark  about  this  new  work  of 
yours:  what  is  to  become  of  me  after- 
wards? You  say  carefullly — metliought 
anxiously — that  I  was  no  longer  me 
when  I  grew  up?  I  cannot  bear  this 
suspense:  what  is  it?  It's  no  forger>^? 
and  am  I  hangitf*' 

The  boy  in  Sentimental  Tommy  is 
just  as  truly  the  eternal  boy  as  is  Tom 
SawjTr;  omit  his  love  for  the  specific 
word,  he  has  the  charm,  the  imitative- 
ness,  the  histrionic  vein,  the  vanity',  the 
laziness,  the  meanness,  the  colossal  self- 
ishness of  all  small  boys.  The  Russians 
tell  us  not  to  blame  the  mirror  if  the 
face  looks  ugly.  No  honest  man  cafi 
possibly  read  Sentimental  Tommy  with- 
out seeing  himself  reflected,  minus  the 
genius  for  composition.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  and  most  unpleasant  works 
of  our  time;  unpleasant  because  it  does 
for  every  man  what  Hamlet  did  for  his 
mother — it  tells  us  what  "we  really  are. 
We  cannot  help  being  delighted  with  its 
humour — **don't  say  'methinks*  so  often'* 
— but  it  has  caused  much  melancholy 
and  let  us  hope  beneficial  heart-search- 
ing. 

The  sequel,  Tommy  and  Grizzel,  was 
not  needed  in  the  least.  It  is  as  though 
Mr.  Barrie  were  afraid  wc  should  not 
see  the  moral,  should  not  see  our  dan- 
ger, should  not  see  that  the  destination 
whither  selfishness  leads  is  tragic  both 
for  the  protagonist  and  his  associates ;  he 
therefore,    throwing   aside   all   subtlety. 


roared  a  moral  in  our  ears,  pointing  to 
the  gibbet  like  any  Hogarth.  It  was 
bad  enough,  in  all  conscience,  to  have 
Tess  hanged,  but  to  have  Tommy 
hanged  is  like  a  very  bad  joke  that  leaves 
the  whole  company  in  an  embarrassed 
silence. 

To  die  for  faction  is  a  common  evil, 

But  to  be  hanged  for  nonsense  is  the  devil. 

In  the  year  1904  Charlotte  Bronte 
revisited  the  glimpses  of  the  moon, 
wrote  a  strange  novel  called  The  Divine 
Fire  and  returned  to  the  Elysian  Fields. 
She  signed  the  work  by  the  then  unfa- 
miliar name  of  May  Sinclair;  and  al- 
though the  British  audience  for  whom  it 
was  intended  paid  no  attention  to  it, 
many  thousands  of  Americans  read  it 
with  such  enthusiasm  that  echoes  were 
aroused  on  the  other  side,  and  the  Eng- 
lish are  now  proud  enough  to  claim  what 
is  theirs.  In  this  particular  literary  con- 
flagration, the  divine  fire  was  mingled 
with  much  smoke ;  but  the  flashes  in  the 
darkness  were  veritable  flames,  and  May 
Sinclair  is  to-day  the  foremost  living 
writer  among  English-speaking  women. 
She  has  a  hectic,  feverish,  high-tension 
manner  that  is  not  really  unhedthy;  it  is 
more  the  overflowing  of  pent-up  passion. 
For  none  of  her  books  is  made  by  the 
scraping  together  of  what  lies  in  the 
dusty  corners  of  the  mind;  and  no  one 
of  her  books  is  made  to  order;  they  are 
more  like  escaping  steam,  that  cannot  be 
repressed  another  instant.  They  are  the 
outcome,  in  other  words,  of  fiercely-held 
convictions.  If  she  could  not  write,  she 
would  burst. 

This  white-hot  intensity  is  just  as 
characteristic  of  The  Helpmate,  The 
Judgment  of  Eve,  The  Three  Sisters, 
The  Belfry,  as  it  is  of  The  Divine  Fire. 
The  Helpmate  and  The  Judgment  of 
Eve  represent  exactly  opposite  points  of 
view,  for  which,  however,  these  two 
books  afford  excellent  illustrations.  It 
is  amusing  to  remember  that  when  the 
former  appeared  in  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, there  was  a  great  fluttering  in  Ae 
Boston  dovecotes;  and  if  I  Femcmber 
rightly,  some  kind  of  editorial  apoloBr 
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was  demanded  and  given ;  it  seemed  that 
the  first  chapter  was  perused  in  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Head,  and  that,  with  the 
distinguished  name  of  the  author,  was 
the  warrant  to  go  ahead  at  full  speed. 
But  one  steps  on  a  firecracker  in  the 
very  first  chapter! 

Miss  Sinclair  is  a  looker-on  at  the 
game  of  marriage,  which  gives  her  the 
vantage-ground  for  observing  the  mis- 
takes of  both  players.  The  Helpmate 
castigates  the  woman,  and  The  Judg- 
ment of  Eve  lashes  the  man.  The  whip 
in  each  case  descends  on  the  guilty  party, 
although  women  are  sure  to  believe  The 
Helpmate  most  needed,  while  men  will 
own  to  the  necessity  of  The  Judgment 
of  Eve,  We  love  and  applaud  all  lit- 
erary and  oratorical  castigation.  No 
man  can  read  about  the  peevish  impor- 
tunity of  the  tuppenny  husband  over  his 
outing  suit,  without  feeling  as  David 
did  when  Nathan  pushed  the  application 
home.  I  am  sorry  that  The  Judgment 
of  Eve  has  not  had  a  wider  circulation. 
It  is  exactly  the  book  which  every  reader 
will  feel  that  his  neighbours  ought  to 
read.  "How  I  wish  that  Mr.  Blank 
could  have  heard  that  sermon  this  morn- 


ing 


!" 


In  The  Three  Sisters,  Miss  Sinclair 
approaches  perihelion.  This  is  the  best 
book  she  has  written,  wrought  with  an 
art  that  has  become  thoroughly  mature 
The  influence  of  the  three  Bronte  sisters 
is  more  real  than  apparent;  the  spirit 
of  the  book  shows  the  same  unsatisfied 
thirst  for  life,  the  same  frustration  of 
passion,  that  one  feels  in  Jane  Eyre  and 
in  Wuthering  Heights.  Woman's  in- 
humanity to  woman  is  the  basis  of  the 
plot;  and  although  the  scene  is  laid  in  a 
country  parsonage,  although  the  rector 
and  his  three  daughters  are  all  techni- 
cally virtuous,  the  divine  fire  has  become 
sulphurous;  it  is  really  the  flame  of  hell. 
I  know  of  no  solution  for  the  problem 
presented  by  the  novelist  except  polyg- 
amy. 

No  man  by  any  possibility  could  ever 
have  drawn  that  oldest  sister;  she  is  a 
"designing  creature,"  presented  with  ex- 
traordinarily subtle  art.    This  is  a  real 


novel,  an  important  novel;  it  has  a  real 
story,  startlingly  real  characters,  has  no 
thesis,  and  means  nothing  except  as  a 
significant  representation  of  life. 

The  most  steadily  entertaining  novel 
that  Miss  Sinclair  has  written  is  The 
Belfry.  The  last  scenes  are  a  concession 
to  the  dominating  interest  of  the  Great 
War,  but  they  were  positively  necessary 
to  bring  out  the  character  of  the  strange 
hero.  This  book  a^ain  is  filled  with 
real  people,  and  British  "respectability" 
is  treated,  not  with  the  scorn  of  Gals- 
worthy, Bennett,  and  Wells,  but  with 
all  a  woman's  patience  for  the  stupidity 
and  narrowness  of  humanity.  Her  "re- 
spectable" folk  here  are  irritating  at 
times,  but  they  are  charming,  too.  I  am 
afraid  that  the  author  will  have  to  make 
a  personal  explanation  to  Arnold  Ben- 
nett, for  nearly  all  readers  seem  to  think 
that  the  incorrigible  "bounder"  in  the 
story  is  he.  The  two  writers  are  good 
friends  and  perhaps  they  are  enjoying 
this  interpretation. 

Miss  Sinclair  has  made  astonishing 
progress  in  literary  art  since  the  com- 
position of  The  Divine  Fire;  there  is  no 
comparison  at  all  between  that  book  and 
The  Belfry.  No  two  of  her  books  are 
alike ;  she  is  more  than  versatile :  she  has 
something  of  the  range  of  humanity  it- 
self. What  an  extraordinary  power  of 
contrast  is  shown  in  the  clergyman  ol 
The  Three  Sisters  if  you  compare  him 
with  the  Canterbury  cleric  in  The  Bel- 
fry/ The  two  men,  however,  are  no 
more  unlike  than  the  two  books  they 
adorn.  As  Miss  Sinclair  grows  older, 
her  eyes  become  more  and  more  achro- 
matic: in  The  Divine  Fire,  she  saw  life 
through  all  kinds  of  fantastic  colours; 
now  she  sees  the  world  as  it  really  is. 
And  how  infinitely  more  interesting  the 
actual  world  is  than  any  of  our  illusions 
about  it! 

Miss  Mary  Patricia  Willcocks,  of 
Devonshire,  is  not  nearly  so  well  known 
as  she  deserves  to  be.  For  many  years 
a  school-teacher,  the  stream  of  her  ac- 
tivity turned  in  1905  to  fiction,  and  in 
1907  she  wrote  a  novel  of  great  power 
and  charm,  The  Wingless  Victory.  The 
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manuscript  completely  captured  the 
heart  of  that  seasoned  publisher,  John 
Lane;  nor  do  I  think  any  intelligent 
person  could  read  this  book  without  feel- 
ing that  the  author  belongs  to  literature. 
The  most  notable  feature  of  her  work 
is  Its  deep  thoughtfulness,  its  active  cere- 
bration, as  different  from  the  reflected 
culture  of  Mrs.  Ward  as  could  well  be 
imagined.  She  repeated  her  success  in 
1908  with  A  Man  of  Genius,  another 
skilful  diagnosis  of  human  sickness. 
Then,  unfortunately,  her  later  novels, 
The   JVay   Up,  and   Wings  of  Desire, 


while  written  with  real  distinction,  are 
too  strongly  flavoured  with  the  author's 
^'opinions."  The  fact  that  she  is  a  femi- 
nist  and  naturally  radical,  ought  not  in 
the  least  to  have  injured  her  literary 
work;  for  she  probably  held  the  same 
convictions  when  she  wrote  the  Wing- 
less Victory,  No,  she  has  allowed  her 
"views"  to  trespass  in  the  pleasant  pas- 
tures of  her  art,  where  they  seem  at  any 
rate  out  of  place. 

But  when  I  remember  who  she  is, 
what  she  has  accomplished,  and  that  she 
lives  in  Devon,  I  have  high  hopes. 


The  outline  of  the  next  installment  of  Professor  Phelps's  "Advance  of  the  Eng- 
lish Novel"  is  as  follows:  Contemporary  Novelists  in  Great  Britain — Samuel  Butler 
— Bernard  Shaiv — Eden  Phillpotts — George  Moore  and  the  Experimental  Novel — 
H.  G.  Wells— W,  J,  Locke— Alfred  Oilivant—Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford— Mary  Choi- 
mondeley — W,  B,  Maxwell — Leonard  Merrick — H,  H,  Bashford — Hutchinson — 
St.  John  Ervine. 


WHAT  THE  DAY'S  WORK  MEANS  TO  ME 

BY    MRS.    PERCY    V.     PENNYBACKER 
President  of  the  General  Federation  of  Women  s  Clubs 


My  first  thought  on  beginning  the 
day's  labour  is  one  of  thankfulness  for 
the  privilege  of  having  a  share  in  the 
work  of  the  world.  It  must  be  most  de- 
pressing to  have  the  consciousness  that 
you  are  marooned  on  an  island  of  indo- 
lence or  indifference  in  the  midst  of  this 
fruitful,  hurrying,  energising  century.  I 
remember  some  years  ago  when  we  were 
spending  fifteen  months  in  Europe,  there 
were  times  when  I  was  overcome  witli  a 
desire  to  get  back  into  the  midst  of 
things,  to  try  to  do  my  part,  to  give 
sometliing,  rather  than  continually  to  re- 
ceive blessings  and  advantages  that  had 
been  made  possible  by  the  efforts  of 
others. 

The  daily  work  of  the  President  of 
the  General  Federation  of  Women's 
Clubs  should  really  be  treated  in  two 
separate  sections, — the  President  at 
home,  and  the  President  en  route.  In 
this  article  I  shall  treat  only  of  the  for- 
mer division.    The  first  task  is  the  open- 


ing of  the  day's  mail.  Did  you  ever 
take  time  to  think  what  revelations, 
what  inspirations,  what  discourage- 
ments, what  sorrows,  what  joys  die 
package  the  postman  leaves  at  your  door 
reveals  in  others  and  brings  to  you? 
Because  many  people  have  no  idea  of 
the  magnitude  and  the  variety  of  the  let- 
ters that  come  to  the  President,  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  look  over  a  day's  bun- 
dle. First  of  all,  the  entire  list  of  letters 
is  run  through  to  see  if  there  be  one  from 
the  absent  children:  the  mother  has  a 
right  to  come  first,  has  she  not?  Then 
we  find : 

(i)  A  distressing  letter  from  Persia 
concerning  the  sufferings  of  a  Christian 
missionary  and  family  through  die  rav- 
ages of  war,  showing  how  their  school 
property  has  been  swept  bare  by  devas- 
tating armies.  She  pays  tribute  to  the 
gentleness  of  the  Russians.  She  asks 
four  hundred  dollars  that  she  and  her 
children  may  seek  safety  in  the  United 
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States  and  at  the  same  time  plead  for 
the  succour  of  their  people. 

(2)  An  intelligent  woman  in  Eng- 
land asks  help  in  meeting  a  civic  prob- 
lem and  reports  work  done  in  the  way 
of  charity. 

(3)  Two  letters  from  Cuba  request- 
ing advice  and  literature  for  organising 
another  club. 

(4)  A  letter  from  Alaska.  This  let- 
ter causes  me  some  amused  embarrass- 
ment. Last  June,  I  made  a  trip  to  Val- 
dez,  Alaska,  where  there  is  a  club  hold- 
ing membership  in  the  General  Federa- 
tion (there  is  one  also  at  Nome)  and  I 
was  so  impressed  with  the  courage  and 
ability  of  the  women,  that  I  devoted  to 
them  one  of  my  official  letters  and  an 
article  for  the  Ladies'  Home  JournaL 
This  has  proved  to  be  perhaps  a  mis- 
taken kindness,  for  our  Alaska  friends. 
They  have  been  flooded  with  letters, 
year-books,  newspaper  clippings,  and 
with  requests  of  every  kind  from  hand- 
ling pickles  and  candies  to  writing  papers 
on  Alaska  for  far  distant  clubs.  At  all 
events,  we  are  hoping  that  at  the  New 
York  Biennial  in  May,  the  Alaska  Ter- 
ritorial Federation  will  be  born  and  wel- 
comed into  our  fold. 

(5)  A  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Immigration  writes  in  reply  to  a  let- 
ter from  the  President  and  a  clipping 
from  a  paper  of  the  Far  West ;  the  jour- 
nal gave  an  interview  with  a  Belgian 
woman  who  was  pictured  as  complain- 
ing bitterly  of  her  treatment  at  our  port 
of  entry;  the  woman  was  reported  as 
making  certain  definite  statements  that 
reflected  sadly  upon  the  management 
and  sanitary  conditions.  This  particu- 
lar case  was  investigated  and  the  pub- 
lished report  proved  to  be  absolutely 
false.  What  a  wide  vista  this  episode 
opens  as  to  the  work  to  be  done  in  culti- 
vating a  moral  responsibility  and  a  love 
for  truth  on  the  part  of  everyone  who 
repeats  a  statement,  be  that  repetition 
oral  or  written. .  It  is  certainly  discour- 
aging when  our  Government  has  done 
noble  service  in  ameliorating  the  condi- 
tions of  the  immigrant,  to  be  met  with 
such  a  return. 


(6)  A  request  to  do  a  special  piece  of 
work  for  the  Child  Labour  Bill  now 
before  Congress. 

(7)  An  appeal  to  write  three  letters 
urging  certain  points  in  the  Non-partisan 
Tariff  Commission  that  is  before  Con- 
gress. 

(8)  A  hope  that  we  shall  work  for 
the  National  Park  Service. 

(9)  A  demand  by  a  speaker  to  be 
placed  on  the  New  York  programme,  to 
show  the  ideal  dress  for  women,  with 
the  assurance  that  if  the  Federation  pass 
favourably  upon  the  resolution,  the  dress 
question  will  be  settled!  And  here  the 
gentle  reader  wisely  smiles  to  think  that 
any  one  can  feel  that  the  question  of 
dress  will  be  regulated  by  a  resolution 
passed  by  any  assemblage. 

(10)  Six  petitions  for  the  regulation 
of  moving  pictures,  to  be  undertaken  by. 
the  Federation. 

(11)  A  communication  opposing 
legislative  action  regulating  moving  pic- 
tures, but  favouring  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Board  of  Censors,  and  insisting 
that  the  public  must  be  awakened,  as 
the  fault  is  with  them  and  not  with 
the  film  companies. 

(12)  Five  invitations  to  speak. 

(13)  Three  letters  concerning  the 
Smith-Hughes  Bill,  each  one  favouring 
a  main  feature,  but  each  one  differing 
as  to  incidentals. 

(14)  Two  letters  rebuking  the  Gen- 
eral Federation  and  women's  clubs  in 
general  for  neglecting  certain  lines  of 
work.  The  writers  of  said  letters 
urged  us  to  open  our  eyes  and  see  the 
needs  of  the  world.  In  reality,  the  wo- 
men's clubs  of  the  country  have  been 
working  diligently  for  several  years  on 
the  very  points  mentioned,  and  have  ac- 
complished gratifying  results.  Is  it  not 
amusing  how  when  some  people  discover 
a  situation  that  is  new  to  them,  they 
straightway  feel  impelled  to  make  it  pub- 
lic to  everyone  else,  and  without  taking 
time  to  investigate  what  has  really  been 
accomplished,  they  rush  into  letter  or 
into  print? 

(15)  Six  cheering  reports  of  the 
plans  of  the  nation-wide  Baby  Week. 
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The  General  Federation  has  asked  the 
dubs  of  the  country  to  set  aside  March 
4th  to  March  nth,  as  a  week  to  be  de- 
voted to  the  welfare  of  children.  Espe- 
cial efforts  are  to  be  made  to  arouse  the 
entire  community  to  its  duty  to  the 
child.  These  six  State  Presidents  show 
so  clearly  the  well-planned,  systematic 
campaign  inaugurated,  that  it  gives 
one  courage  to  plunge  into  further 
work. 

(i6)  A  request  to  secure  publication 
for  an  article.  Said  article  is  twenty- 
two  pages  long! 

(17)  A  woman  states  that  she  has 
heard  a  charge  against  a  well-known 
educational  institution,  and  wishes  the 
women  of  the  Federation  to  prevent 
said  institution  from  carrying  out  said 
"diabolical  movement."  On  the  very 
face,  the  matter  stamps  itself  untrue, 
and  one  wonders  how  any  sound  mind 
could  have  believed  it. 

(19)  Letter  from  Chairman  of  the 
Membership  Committee,  reporting  that 
seventy-five  more  new  clubs  have  ap- 
plied for  membership  than  at  this  time 
during  the  last  Biennial  period. 

(20)  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Bureau  of  Education  fur- 
nishing certain  plans  for  work  among 
the  immigrants. 

(21)  A  plan  to  save  the  world  from 
disease.     Said  plan  eighteen  pages  long. 

(22)  Two  letters  from  dear  personal 
friends,  saved  until  the  very  last  so  as 
to  be  read  and  enjoyed  leisurely. 

Is  it  not  interesting  to  see  how  many 
points  in  our  national  and  international 
life  this  mail  touches? 

Sometimes  when  the  mail  is  unusually 
heavy,  while  there  is  a  genuine  pleasure 
in  the  reading  and  the  digesting,  yet 
there  is  also  an  inclination  for  my  head 
to  wliirl  and  for  me  to  ask  myself,  "How 
am  I  ever  to  pet  through  with  it  all  ?" 

Right  then,  however,  I  recall  one  of 
the  lessons  learned  from  my  husband, 
long  before  he  was  called  away  from 
us.  Going  into  his  office  one  d«iy.  soon 
after  our  marriage,  I  saw  on  his  desk  a 
file  containing  a  number  of  memoranda. 

"What  are  these?"  I  asked. 


"Oh,  these  are  the  things  I  expect  to 
do  to-day." 

"Dear  me!"  I  continued,  beginning 
to  feel  worried  and  oppressed.  "How 
in  the  world  will  you  do  it?" 

"Why,  it*s  very  easy,  my  dear.  You 
see  I  am  at  work  on  this  first  one.  I 
don't  think  for  a  moment  of  the  others 
that  are  waiting  on  the  file.  I  work 
deliberately,  and  when  I  have  finished 
this  item,  then  I  shall  take  up  the  sec- 
ond exactly  in  the  same  way.  By  the 
end  of  the  day,  I  shall  possibly  have  fin- 
ished them  all,  and  if  not,  the  world 
will  not  come  to  an  end,  even  if  two 
or  three  go  over  until  to-morrow." 

This  lesson  has  served  me  well,  and 
when  I  once  related  the  incident  to  a 
group  of  women,  one  of  them  sent  the 
following  lines,  which  have  been  an  ad- 
ditional comfort: 

The  world   is  wide, 
In  time  and  tide, 
And  God  is  guide; 
Then  do  not  worry. 

That  man  is  blest. 
Who  does  his  best. 
And  leaves  the  rest; 
Then  do  not  hurry. 

Acordingly  I  divide  the  mail  into  two 
groups, — the  pressing,  and  the  group  ad- 
mitting of  delay.  Then,  if  possible,  I 
close  my  desk  and  go  into  the  open  air. 
It  would  be  well  if  every  woman  could 
so  order  her  life  (and  most  of  us  could 
if  we  only  would)  as  to  have  at  least  fif- 
teen minutes  in  the  morning  to  be  "alone 
with  herself."  It  helps  one  to  take 
away  all  sense  of  strain  and  worry;  it 
opens  the  door  of  the  soul  for  peace  to 
come  in:  it  gives  a  chance  for  the  mind 
to  order  and  arrange  its  duties.  Mrs. 
Champ  Clark  expresses  it  in  her  own 
original  manner  when  she  says,  "If  I  can 
go  off  and  visit  with  myself  half  an  hour 
and  arrange  my  brain-cells,  and  think 
out  mv  mental  programme,  I  am  all 
right."' 

Walking  on  my  home  street  during 
the  morning  hours,  when  all  the  young 
people  are  in  the  University  cli 
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and  Whitis  Avenue  is  deserted,  is  my 
best  mental  tonic.  There  is  nothing  like 
the  glorious  sunshine  of  a  Texas  Feb- 
ruary morning  to  soothe,  to  strengthen, 
to  stimulate.  This  period  of  solitude 
that  we  all  need,  especially  as  we  grow 
older,  can  be  made  an  hour  of  spiritual 
enrichment.  Some  one  in  Havana,  two 
weeks  ago,  told  me  this  story  of  wonder- 
ful Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer.  A 
friend  visiting  her  for  help,  said,  "Mrs. 
Palmer,  you  do  not  have  the  curse  of 
indecision  that  troubles  so  many  of  us. 
You  seem  ever  to  know  the  right  thing 
to  do;  you  seem  to  have  the  solution  of 
every  problem,"  Mrs.  Palmer  an- 
swered: "Nay,  not  so;  there  are  times 
when  I  am  all  at  sea,  when  my  vision  is 
not  clear ;  then  I  think  of  the  gentle  old 
Bishop  who  said  to  me  in  the  days  of 
my  girlhood,  *Alice,  my  child,  thou 
boldest  thy  cup  too  low,  raise  thy  cup 
higher  and  it  will  be  filled.' " 

There  is  nothing  like  open  air  soli- 
tude, the  blue  sky  over  head,  the  soft 
green  turf  beneath  our  feet  to  give  us 
strength  to  hold  the  cup  higher.  This 
is  a  part  of  the  day's  work,  a  great  part ; 
no  day's  toil  can  be  well  ended  in  which 
it  does  not  have  a  part. 

Returning  to  my  desk,  I  map  out  my 
programme  for  the  hours  that  remain. 
The  first  task  is  that  of  weighing  mat- 
ters as  to  their  relative  importance. 
There  are  many  duties  that  present 
themselves,  many  pleasures  as  well,  but 
the  days  are  not  long  enough  to  do  all, 
and  so  one  must  take  time  for  selection, 
and  this  I  regard  as  an  important  part 
of  the  day's  work.  Have  you  not  seen 
people  running  feverishly  from  this  to 
that,  never  having  time  to  get  the  most 
out  of  a  single  hour  in  the  day;  always 
breathless,  yet,  always  late?  If  these 
dear  folk  could  only  realise  that  it  would 
be  economy  of  time,  of  strength,  of 
spirit,  to  cultivate  a  sense  of  values  that 
would  enable  them  to  select  the  vital 
ones  and  reserve  their  strength  for  these. 
A  propos,  there  are  many  women  who 
write  me  that  even  their  social  life  gets 
to  be  a  nightmare,  because  they  are  con- 
tinually kept   in   a   mad   rush.    When 


asked  why  they  do  not  decline  some  of 
the  invitations  received,  they  say  the 
world  would  not  forgive  them.  But  is 
not  this  rather  an  imaginary  fear?  A 
certain  woman  who  now  occupies  one  of 
the  highest  official  positions  in  the  coun- 
try, has  long  made  a  practice  of  accept- 
ing no  morning  invitations,  only  three 
luncheons  a  week,  and  not  more  than 
four  dinners.  She  is  perfectly  honest 
with  people.  She  accepts  the  first  invi- 
tations that  come  and  then  she  says  very 
frankly  to  those  who  invite  her  after- 
wards, *'I  am  sorry,  but  I  allow  myself 
only  three  luncheons  a  week,  and  I  have 
already  accepted  Mrs.  A.'s,  Mrs.  B.'s, 
and  Mrs.  G.'s."  People  are  not  of- 
fended at  her.  On  the  contrary,  I  think 
they  value  her  coming  to  their  affairs  all 
the  more,  because  she  does  limit  herself. 
She  certainly  is  a  more  charming  guest 
than  the  average  woman,  partly  because 
she  brings  a  certain  freshness  everywhere 
she  goes. 

When  the  day's  programme  has  been 
definitely  made  out,  I  try  to  use  the  best 
tools  at  my  command  to  expedite  the 
work.  Many  of  our  women  on  entering 
into  organized  work,  fail  to  do  this. 
We  write  "long-hand"  (often  to  the 
sorrow  and  confusion  of  our  friends!) 
when  we  might  enjoy  a  typewriter  or 
the  still  greater  luxury  of  a  stenog- 
rapher. We  fail  to  provide  ourselves 
with  proper  desk  room  and  to  buy  the 
best  filing  facilities.  It  is  a  fortunate 
woman  who  has  in  the  family  a  skilled 
man  who  helps  her  to  learn  the  tools 
that  she  may  call  upon,  and  insists  that 
she  apply  the  efficiency  test  to  her 
methods.  Some  of  us  have  learned  only 
by  hard  experience,  therefore  we  would 
like  to  pass  the  lessons  in  easier  fashion 
to  those  who  come  after  us. 

Frequently  a  problem  presents  itself 
on  which  one  cannot  pass,  even  with  an 
hour  or  two's  reflection;  then  I  like  to 
put  it  away  entirely  for  the  day  and 
sometimes  it  works  itself  out  in  the  sub- 
conscious mind.  Often  I  feel  that  I  am 
better  able  to  cope  with  it,  when  I  spend 
a  half-hour  talking  over  topics  of  gen- 
eral interest  with  some  busy  man  of  af- 
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fairs.  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  there 
are  times  when  I  feel  a  bit  stifled,  as  if 
I  am  getting  only  the  woman's  view- 
point, and  that  is  when  I  call  upon  some 
man  who  looks  at  life  from  an  entirely 
different  angle.  It  has  happened  that 
in  the  midst  of  discussing  a  topic  abso- 
lutely foreign  to  my  problem  light  comes 
on  the  problem  itself. 

During  these  days  when  we  have  so 
many  questions  concerning  peace,  pre- 
paredness, anti-preparedness,  etc.,  etc., 
the  problems  were  and  are  many.  It 
was  both  encouraging  and  discouraging 
to  learn  during  a  two  weeks*  stay  in 
Washington,  that  our  Representatives 
and  Senators  were  almost  as  much  in 
doubt  as  we.  It  was  encouraging  be- 
cause it  made  one  feel  tliat  he  must  ex- 
ert himself  to  form  an  opinion  of  his 
very  own,  because  his  country  has  a 
right  to  demand  that  opinion  of  him; 
discouraging  because  it  made  one  feel 
that  since  the  elected  leaders  lacked 
much  basic  information,  there  was  no 
certainty  that  their  decision  would  be 
the  wisest.  Yet  the  final  result  was 
good.  It  brought  us  all  closer  together, 
it  made  us  feel  that  we  were  all  just 
human.  Of  course,  there  are  two 
people  who  are  not  imccrtain  about 
anything;  who  know  what  is  best  and 
who  know  that  they  know  what  is 
best ! 

A  part  of  the  day's  work  must  be 


recreation.  My  favourite  form  is  a 
drive,  an  automobile  ride,  a  small  din- 
ner, a  play,  or*  a  book.  The  gripping 
part  of  a  drama  makes  me  forget  I  am 
living,  and  brings  me  back  to  conscious* 
ness  rested.  It  is  a  keen  delight  to  feel 
that  I  can  lose  myself  as  completely  in  a 
novel  or  at  the  theatre  as  I  could  at 
twenty.  A  small  dinner  does  more  for 
me  than  a  large  one.  When  the  com- 
pany is  bright,  I  want  to  hear  every- 
thing that  is  said,  hence  when  the  con- 
versation cannot  be  general,  while  listen- 
ing to  the  neighbour  on  my  right,  I  am 
continually  throwing  out  an  ear  to  wind- 
ward on  my  left.  It  is  at  the  small 
dinners  that  ideas  are  born,  because  they 
give  opportunit>'  for  the  play  of  mind  on 
mind,  and  the  touch  of  thought  and 
counter-thought. 

By  the  close  of  the  day,  the  work 
planned  generally  has  been  accomplished. 
While  no  pleasure  is  allowed  to  cause 
a  swerving  from  duty,  yet  the  pro- 
gramme is  kept  flexible  enough  to  allow 
the  unexpected  to  happen,  beirause  one  of 
the  joys  of  being  in  work  of  this  kind  is 
that  since  you  are  a  voluntary  worker, 
you  can  choose  your  own  hours  and  your 
own  methods  without  feeling  that  you 
are  interfering  with  others.  This  re- 
calls a  delightful  definition  I  heard  not 
long  since:  "What  is  leisure?"  "Leis- 
ure is  the  chance  to  choose  your  own 
job." 


ALFRED  NOYES  ON  HENLEY.    IN  THE  JUNE  "BOOKMAN" 

We  regret  that  certain  circumstances — the  poetic  temperament  is  still  in  the 
world — prevented  the  publication  of  the  promised  Henley  article  in  this  issue.  But 
Air.  Noyes's  paper,  a  very  brilliant  and  penetrating  bit  of  writing,  is  now  in  our 
hands  and  will  appear  in  the  June  number.  Mr.  Noyes  tells  of  Henley,  the  crippled 
giant,  from  ivhose  "maimed  strength"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  drew  the  character 
of  John  Silver  in  "Treasure  Island/* 
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I  SUPPOSE  when  the  war  broke  out, 
more  than  one  of  us  expected  to  see  al- 
most immediate  changes  in  the  face  and 
the  character  of  English  fiction. 
Whether  or  not  the  crisis  might  at  once 
furnish  the  story-tellers  with  new  ma- 
terials, it  could  hardly  fail  to  affect  the 
temper  of  their  work.  Primarily,  they 
would  have  to  Stop  being  clever  and 
paradoxical  and  aggressively  amusing. 
There  are  moments  when  the  clown  may 
fairly  be  asked  to  spare  us  his  monkey- 
shines.  If  (like  G.  B.  Shaw)  he  cannot 
see  that,  he  may  presently  find  himself 
cutting  a  rather  pitiful  figure  in  the  eyes 
of  his  audience.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  is  no  moment,  no  hour  of  crisis, 
at  which  we  can  afford  to  do  without  the 
solace  and  the  spur  of  a  sound  and  rich 
humour. 

"gossamer" 

The  author  of  Spanish  Gold  and  The 
Search  Party  can  be  as  witty  as  any  man 
now  going;  but  if  there  had  been  ques- 
tion of  his  possessing  the  deeper  sense  of 
human  character  and  conduct  which  be- 
long to  the  true  humourist,  it  would  have 
been  answered  finally  by  his  latest  book. 
Gossamer  is  witty  enough,  in  all  con- 
science, but  under  its  brilliant  surface 
a  big  idea  floats,  a  big  emotion  flows. 
It  is  the  sort  of  interpretation  we  look 

•Gossamer.  By  G.  A.  Birmingham.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

The  Conquest.  By  Sidney  L.  Nyburg. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

God*s  Puppets.  By  William  Allen  White. 
New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

Stamboul  Nights.  By  H.  G.  Dwight.  New 
York:  Doubleday,  Page  and  Company. 

The  Twin  Sisters.  By  Justus  Miles  For- 
man.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Side  of  the  Angels.  By  Basil  King. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Fulfillment  By  Emma  Wolf.  New  York : 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

The  Rudder.  By  Mary  S.  Watts.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 


for  and  so  rarely  find  in  a  literature  of 
crisis.  Miss  Sinclair,  as  everybody 
knows,  has  shown  a  very  personal  and 
practical  interest  in  the  War.  But  as  a 
novelist  she  has  made  merely  ornamental 
use  of  it,  to  effect  a  display,  on  her  Je- 
vons's  behalf  (in  The  Belfry)  of  con- 
ventional heroism — that  is,  physical 
bravery.  Canon  Hannay  has  another 
sort  of  hero.  It  is  not  the  story-telling 
baronet,  Digby,  though  in  due  season  he 
gets  his  D.S.O.,  but  Ascher,  the  man  of 
great  affairs  who  is  also  the  man  of  sim- 
ple heart.  His  author,  in  creating  and 
interpreting  him,  does  a  new  thing,  a 
very  striking  thing.  The  financier  of 
fiction  has  been  by  common  consent  a 
frightful  or  at  least  a  lamentable  object. 
Often  he  has  been  represented,  to  our 
great  content,  as  an  incarnation  of  force 
and  ruthless  greed.  The  best  we  have 
been  able  to  do  for  him  was  to  picture 
him  as  a  devoted  husband  and  father, 
and  to  credit  him  with  occasional  qualms 
upon  the  head  of  his  frightfulness.  He 
remains  the  villain  who  buys  out  or 
crushes  out  competition,  who  oppresses 
labour,  robs  stockholders,  and  spreads  his 
tentacles,  octopus-wise,  to  their  brutal 
utmost. 

Canon  Hannay  presents  a  very  differ- 
ent conception  of  the  financier  and  his 
function.  He  sees  organised  finance  not 
as  an  octopus,  but  as  a  gossamer,  a  deli- 
cate protective  web  thrown  over  the 
fields  of  human  endeavour.  "Ascher 
and  men  like  him,"  he  says,  "have  spun 
fine  threads,  covering  every  civilised  land 
with  a  web  of  credit,  infinitely  complex, 
so  delicate  that  a  child's  hand  could  tear 
it.  ...  A  storm,  even  a  strong  breeze 
comes,  and  the  threads  are  dragged  from 
their  holdings  and  waved  in  wild  con- 
fusion through  the  air.  A  man,  brutal 
as  war,  goes  striding  through  the  land, 
and,  without  knowing  what   he  does. 
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bursts  the  filaments  and  destroys  the 
shimmering  beauty  which  was  before  he 
came.  That,  I  suppose,  is  what  hap- 
pens. But  the  passing  of  a  man,  how- 
ever violent  he  is,  is  the  passing  of  a  man 
and  no  more.  Even  if  a  troop  of  men 
marches  across  the  land  their  marching 
is  over  and  done  with  soon.  They  have 
their  day,  but  afterwards  there  are  other 
days.  Nature  is  infinitely  persistent  and 
gossamer  is  spun  again." 

Here  is  the  "idea"  behind  the  story. 
But  such  ideas  are  notoriously  prone  to 
snatch  the  reins  from  the  story-teller,  in- 
sisting upon  their  own  virtue,  and  turn- 
ing his  tale  into  a  mere  contrivance.  It 
is  here  that  the  artist  proves  himself. 
Canon  Hannay  has  succeeded  in  em- 
bodying his  idea,  instead  of  merely  trick- 
ing it  out.  Ascher,  the  financier,  is  a 
figure  of  extraordinary  appeal.  Gor- 
man, the  politician,  with  his  shallow  con- 
ventional rant  against  the  financiers  as 
parasites  and  rascals,  is  himself  greedy 
and  unscrupulous.  Digby,  the  aristo- 
crat, though  when  the  test  comes  he  is 
compelled  by  the  instinct  of  his  class  to 
act  in  accordance  with  the  code  of  hon- 
our he  jeers  at,  is  capable  of  no  large 
heroic  view.  As  for  Ascher,  he  has  no 
inherited  social  code  to  constrain  him, — 
to  prevent  his  being  a  self-seeker  like 
Gorman,  or  to  incite  him  to  the  "conduct 
of  a  gentleman."  But  he  has  a  code,  a 
view  of  life,  which  as  irresistibly  compels 
him.  His  skill  as  a  spinner  of  the  great 
web  of  the  world*s  credit  he  looks  upon 
as  a  thing  held  in  trust.  His*  sense  of 
duty  to  that  trust  is  able  to  bear  the  su- 
preme test  which  is  presently  laid 
upon  it. 

The  War  applies  that  test.  Ascher  is 
a  German  by  birth,  and  has  never  be- 
come a  British  subject.  He  knows  the 
war  is  coming,  and  has  plenty  of  time 
to  turn  a  huge  part  of  his  securities  into 
cash  and  go  back  to  (jermany.  The  tie 
of  blood  and  the  theory  of  patriotism  call 
him.  On  the  other  hand,  he  has  lived 
Ins  life  and  done  his  work  in  England, 
and  his  sympathies  and  point  of  view  are 
English  rather  than  German.  But  he 
will  remain  in  England  as  an  object  of 


suspicion.  In  the  end  he  cannot  per- 
suade himself  to  be  a  traitor  to  the 
larger  cause — the  cause  of  that  civilisa- 
tion which  is  to  undergo  a  shock  so  im- 
mediate and  so  tremendous  and  which 
can  hope  to  survive  only  through  the  sur- 
vival of  international  credit — through 
the  devotion  and  fidelity  of  Ascher  and 
his  kind.  And  Ascher  is  faithful.  It 
is  a  fine  conception,  finely  and  consistent- 
ly wrought  out:  the  conception  of  a  sol- 
dier sworn  to  battle  not  for  his  country, 
but  for  the  world.  And  it  is  deeply 
moving  because  the  man  himself,  with  all 
his  special  powers,  is  so  gently  human, 
so  wistful  of  the  private  peace  and  hap- 
piness which  his  duty  denies  him. 

"the  conquest" 

The  Conquest  is  a  story  of  hardly  in- 
ferior force,  though  it  deals  with  a  less 
extraordinary  type  of  the  man  of  power. 
The  John  Howard  of  this  narrative  has 
no  mystical  sense  of  duty  to  his  kind. 
Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  does  he  desire 
wealth  as  a  means  of  luxury.  But  he  is 
driven  by  an  inborn  compulsion  toward 
the  attainment  of  power:  it  is  his  pre- 
destined means  of  self-expression.  As  a 
boy  he  sees  how  that  power  is  to  be  at- 
tained, and  begins  to  move  steadily  along 
the  chosen  path,  brushing  aside  or  tramp- 
ling upon  all  obstacles,  including  his  own 
heart,  without  hesitation  and  without 
ruth.  He  wills  to  become  a  great  law- 
yer, and  conceives  a  deep  enthusiasm  for 
the  law  as  a  profession.  But  even  diis 
is  merely  a  way  of  entrance  to  the  larger 
field  of  finance.  At  the  beginning  of  his 
career  he  sacrifices  the  woman  of  his 
heart,  and  his  own  chances  of  personal 
happiness,  because  he  discerns  in  her  an 
idealism  which  is  bound  to  clash  with 
his  purposes.  At  thirty,  in  a  moment  of 
peril  which  threatens  his  whole  future, 
he  saves  himself  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  a  man  who  is  necessary  to 
him — she,  too,  must  be  sacrificed.  She 
discovers  his  perfidy  and  refuses  him  a 
child.  At  forty-five,  when  he  has  ful- 
filled his  ambition  and  become  virtual 
ruler  of  a  great  city,  he  suddenly  receives 
his  death-sentence — angina  pectoris.  The 
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shock  sobers  him,  in  a  sense.  Looking 
back  upon  his  life,  he  can  find  no  high 
justification  for  it,  no  end  larger  than 
that  attainment  of  power  to  which  it  has 
been  devoted.  But  (and  here,  I  think, 
is  a  touch  of  fine  and  true  interpreta- 
tion) he  is  not  suddenly  converted.  His 
nature  has  not  changed;  he  knows  that 
if  he  had  the  years  to  live  over,  he  would 
live  them  in  the  same  way:  his  destiny, 
such  as  it  is,  has  fulfilled  itself.  He 
feels  himself  to  be,  in  his  strength,  as 
truly  a  victim  of  fate  as  any  one  among 
the  weaklings  he  has  been  destined  to 
overpower.  It  is  true  that  in  his  last 
days,  through  reunion  with  the  woman 
of  his  youthful  love,  he  is  moved  to  make 
a  final  sacrificial  use  of  his  powers  in  the 
cause  of  those  whom  his  system  has  op- 
pressed. But  his  sense  of  exaltation  in 
the  act  is,  as  he  suspects,  due  to  its  being, 
not  so  much  an  act  of  atonement,  as  a 
final  act  of  strength,  a  feat  of  personal 
prowess  such  as,  under  the  conditions, 
no  other  man  could  have  achieved.  So, 
though  he  goes  down  with  colours  fly- 
ing, they  are  the  colours  of  a  cause  still 
dubious  in  his  eyes,  though  inevitably 
his  own.  The  tale  is  told  with  remark- 
able skill  and  directness,  is  so  free  from 
irrelevance  or  decoration  as  to  produce 
an  effect  which  is  rare  indeed  outside  of 
the  dramatic  form.  For  its  technical 
perfection  as  well  as  for  its  content,  the 
book  deserves  much,  in  a  day  when  nov- 
elists incline  to  make  a  merit  of  form- 
lessness. 


"god's  puppets" 


The  octopus  view  of  the  man  of  busi- 
ness has  been  more  than  once  expressed 
with  vehemence  by  William  Allen 
White.  He  sees  the  financier  as  the 
playwrights  see  him — not  as  a  man  with 
a  mission,  as  Canon  Hannay  sees  him, 
or  a  man  with  a  lamentable  destiny,  as 
Mr.  Nyburg  sees  him,  but  as  a  beast  of 
prey.  He  sees  money-making,  the  secur- 
ing of  money-power,  not  only  as  a  self- 
ish thing,  but  as  a  corrupting  influence 
upon  individual  character,  and  upon  the 
character  of  the  community  or  nation. 
As  the  village  bank  in  the  Spoon  River 


of  Mr.  Masters  is  a  centre  of  fraud  and 
corruption,  so  are  those  rival  banks  of 
East  Raynham  which  figure  in  the  two 
more  important  stories  in  Mr.  White's 
new  collection.  "The  One  a  Pharisee" 
tells  the  dingy  tale  of  one  Boyce  Kil- 
worth,  who,  without  principle  or  scru- 
ple, a  mere  money-hog,  succeeds  in  get- 
ting a  whole  community  under  his  thumb, 
and  in  getting  himself  respected  therefor. 
He  deliberately  and  systematically  mis- 
handles the  money  of  his  clients  in  order 
to  finance  his  larger  schemes.  For  many 
years,  by  his  extreme  adroitness  and  cun- 
ning, he  succeeds  in  hoodwinking  de- 
positors and  bank-examiners  and  the 
world  at  large.  But  the  moment  comes 
at  last  when  chance  reveals  a  single  item 
of  his  trickery,  and  the  whole  flimsy  edi- 
fice of  his  affairs  threatens  to  fall  about 
his  ears,  involving  the  ruin  of  hundreds 
of  his  fellow-townsmen.  He  is  over- 
whelmed with  remorse,  but  solely  for  the 
money  which  is  to  be  lost  by  others 
through  him.  It  is  the  black  sheep  of  his 
family,  the  man  whose  un respectability 
the  community  has  always  contrasted 
with  his  respectability,  who  comes  to  the 
rescue — not  for  the  sake  of  Kilworth,  or 
of  his  clients*s  pockets,  but  for  the  sake 
of  their  faith  in  the  whitewashed  rascal 
and  what  he  stands  for.  Here  is  a  sug- 
gestion of  Canon  Hanany's  belief  in  the 
financier  as  a  trustee;  but  with  Mr. 
White  that  belief  hardly  rises  above  the 
plane  of  an  illusion  which  must  be  pre- 
served. The  Charlie  Herrington  of  "A 
Prosperous  Gentleman"  is  also  a  whited 
sepulchre,  hideous  within,  and  thorough- 
ly meriting  the  revenge  fate  takes  upon 
him. 

Mr.  White's  style  has  the  fluency  and 
vividness  of  the  experienced  magazine- 
writer.  It  might  be  interesting,  in  view 
of  recent  utterances  in  The  Bookman 
about  the  style  of  American  novelists,  to 
consider  certain  recent  books  of  fiction 
which  have  been  reprinted  from  perodi- 
cals  which  cost  the  public  little  and  pay 
the  author  much.  Suppose  we  take,  for 
example,  The  Real  Adventure,  by  Henry 
Kitchell  Webster;  Clipped  Wings,  by 
Rupert  Hughes;   Twin  Sisters,  by  the 
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late  Justus  Miles  Forman,  and  Mr. 
White's  group  of  short  novels  and  tales. 
The  English  of  these  stories  is  not  slip- 
shod. It  leans  away  from  book-language 
toward  the  vernacular,  as  well  it  may. 
It  prefers  a  bit  of  slang  to  a  purism — 
the  cant  of  the  street  to  the  cant  of  the 
cloister.  It  errs,  more  or  less,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  mechanically  "snappy," 
the  stall-fed  "punch."  But  on  the  whole 
it  is  a  respectable  as  well  as  a  notably 
clear,  direct,  and  spirited  medium  of  ex- 
pression. Where  the  magazine  has  its 
unlucky  influence  is  in  tolerating  if  not 
fostering  a  relative  indifference  to  true 
characterisation  and  action  as  against  the 
sketching  of  types  and  the  manipulation 
of  "plot."  Mr.  White's  corrupt  banker, 
and  luxury-bred  Dalilah,  and  "grafting" 
politician,  have  the  vividness  of  conven- 
tion-bound melodrama  and  movie,  rather 
than  the  reality — the  embodiment  of 
type  in  individual — which  marks  the 
higher  art  of  the  novelist. 

"STAMBOUL   nights" 

Of  the  short  story  less  may  be  de- 
manded. Here  is  little  scope  for  the  de- 
velopment of  character :  we  must  be  con- 
tent for  the  .most  part  with  a  flashing 
suggestion,  a  vital  hint  of  the  truth. 
There  is  less  temptation  here,  on  the 
other  hand,  to  shift  the  characters  to  fit 
a  shifting  action.  Consequently  we 
often  come  closer  to  character  in  good 
short  stories  than  in  inferior  novels. 
There  are  a  dozen  figures  in  the  Stam- 
botil  Nights  of  Mr.  H.  G.  Dwight 
which  are  likely  to  stand  out  in  the 
memory,  for  a  brief  time,  at  least,  with 
uncommon  clearness.  Mr.  Bisbee,  the 
obtuse  and  well-meaning  missionary; 
Mehmish,  the  amiable  and  ingenious 
murderer;  Madame  Belize  of  the  Glass 
House;  Nousret  Pasha,  the  Sultan's 
foster-brother,  who  presumes,  at  last,  too 
much;  Persis  of  the  golden  javelin;  his 
luckless  Beatitude,  the  pseudo-Patriarch ; 
the  bathman  of  "Under  the  Arch,"  with 
his  sombre  memories  of  the  unforgctable 
Lisa;  the  dolorous  and  yet  unconquered 
Pasha  of  the  Garden:  these  and  other 
figures  linger  upon   the  mind's   retina 


after  the  book  is  closed.  Whether  they 
will  remain  there  a  year  or  two  from 
now,  in  company  with — well,  for  a  sin- 
gle (relatively)  immortal  name,  Private 
Ortheris,  is  doubtful.  In  his  prelimi- 
nary word  to  "a  possible  reader,"  the 
writer  speaks  of  "the  discouragements 
through  which  his  somewhat  exotic  fic- 
tions have  slowly  made  their  way  into 
print."  Exotic  they  all  are  in  setting 
and  atmosphere..  Constantinople  is  not 
exactly  new  ground  for  a  story-teller, 
but  it  has  never  been  very  successfully 
"covered"  in  English;  certainly  it  has 
never  been  made  as  vivid  and  human  as 
Mr.  Dwight  makes  it.  He  ascribes  such 
merit  as  the  stories  may  have  largely  to 
his  luck  in  stumbling  upon  material: 
"No  good  fairy,  alas,  dropped  the  gift 
of  invention  into  my  cradle,  and  not  one 
of  these  stories  could  really  be  called 
mine.  Several  of  them  I  put  on  paper 
almost  exactly  as  they  were  told  me. 
More  of  them  were  pieced  together  out 
of  odd  bits  of  experience  and  gossip. 
The  seed  of  one  was  contained  in  a  para- 
graph of  the  Matin  which  I  read  one 
morning  in  Paris."  And  so  on.  This, 
of  course,  is  a  familiar  bit  of  story- 
teller's guile.  It  is  based  upon  the 
strange  old  fallacy  that  invention — ^the 
kind  worth  having — is  the  manufacture 
of  new  materials,  instead  of  the  dis- 
covery and  employment  of  old  ones.  Mr. 
Dwight's  method  was  good  enough  for 
Shakespeare,  has  been  good  enough  for 
all  the  great  story-tellers.  The  present 
tales,  with  all  their  air  of  careless  im- 
provisation or  merely  faithful  recording, 
are  singularly  finished  products  of  the 
story-teller's  art.  The  author  has  sedu- 
lously (and  rightly)  studied  the  masters 
in  this  kind.  Now  and  then  the  influ- 
ence of  some  one  of  them,  notably  Joseph 
Conrad  or  "O.  Henry,"  is  too  directly 
evident.  For  my  own  part,  I  feel  that 
Mr.  Dwight  is  most  successful  and  most 
original  in  those  of  his  stories  which  cm- 
body  the  romance  and  mystery  of  the 
East,  the  sombre  intensity  of  the  Orien- 
tal temperament — stories  like  "TTlc 
House  of  the  Giraffe,"  or  "Under  die 
Arch,"  or — most  perfect  of  all  in  its  way 
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—"In  the  Pasha's  Garden."  The  half- 
cynical  humour  of  some  of  the  other 
tales,  has  at  times  an  almost  official  ring 
— the  tone  you  may  profitably  adopt  for 
that  kind  of  story,  as  Kipling  discovered 
long  ago,  in  the  days  of  the  Plain  Tales. 

"the  twin  sisters" 

The  Twin  Sisters  brings  us  back  to 
the  previous  question.  It  illustrates 
again  the  way  our  popular  novelists  have 
of  throwing  over  their  characters,  even 
when  they  have  them  fairly  within  their 
grasp,  for  the  sake  of  "plot."  That  is, 
they  throw  over  invention  in  the  higher 
sense  for  invention  in  the  lower.  And 
the  joke  is  that  to  get  the  easier  effect, 
no  new  material  is  really  required.  To 
take  the  old  familiar  stories  and  situa- 
tions and  give  them  a  fresh  mechanical 
twist  is  to  follow  the  line  of  least  resis- 
tance. Get  your  people  believed  in  if 
you  can — then  you  may  put  them 
through  the  old  tricks  with  an  easy 
mind !  Mr.  Forman's  story  begins  as 
if  it  were  going  to  be  a  piece  of  fresh  in- 
terpretation ;  and  when  it  has  established 
that  impression,  blandly  glides  into  the 
comfortable  groove.  The  lifelike  twen- 
tieth-century girl  who  takes  so  strong  a 
hold  upon  us  in  the  opening  chapters, 
very  quickly  accepts  her  place  among  the 
conventional  puppets  (however  costumed 
and  mannered)  of  "society"  romance. 
And  here  are  the  old,  old  motives  to 
comfort  us.  Here  is  the  heroine's  choice 
between  one  of  nature's  alleged  noble- 
men (an  American),  who  turns  out  to 
be  a  brute,  and  a  nobleman  of  the  other 
kind  (an  Englishman)  who  easily  vin- 
dicates the  superiority  of  society  over  na- 
ture, at  least  in  the  manufacture  of 
noblemen.  Here  again  is  the  silly  gen- 
tleman whose  "honour"  compels  him, 
simply  because  he  has  proposed  to  her, 
to  marry  an  undesirable  maiden  whom 
he  is  bound  to  make  unhappy  and  with 
whose  twin  sister  he  has  a  passionate 
understanding.  What  nonsense  it  is! 
And  yet  how  palatable  in  terms  of  pure 
romance !  My  quarrel  with  such  fiction 
is  that  it  is  so  unabashed  and  artificial  a 
mess  of  "realistic"  detail  and  romantic 


glamour  and  mechanical  ingenuity. 
These  persons  in  high  society,  American 
belles  and  Continental  aristocrats,  repre- 
sent a  necessary  reduction  to  modem 
terms  of  the  princes  and  princesses  of 
the  Arabian  Nights,  or  Boccaccio,  or  the 
Brothers  Grimm.  But  let  us  have  done 
with  the  pretense  that,  in  reading  such 
stories,  we  are  in  contact  with  "real 
life,"  simply  because  in  costume  and  ac- 
cent these  gentry  bear  some  resemblance 
to  the  actual  "best  people" — of  the  stage 
and  the  society  column. 

"the  side  of  the  angels" 

The  Side  of  the  Angels  is  a  more  seri- 
ous attempt  at  sincere  interpretation  of 
life.  It  is,  indeed,  deadly  serious — quite 
surprisingly  deficient  in  humour.  But 
so  are  at  least  two  others  among  the  six 
"best-sellers"  on  The  Bookman's  April 
list.  What  are  we  to  infer  from  this? 
That  the  American  public,  with  its  cer- 
tified sense  of  humour,  likes  to  be  let  off 
now  and  then,  to  relax  in  the  company 
of  the  solemn?  Or  is  the  phenomenon 
connected  with  the  limitations  of  what- 
ever sex  may  be  supposed  to  determine 
the  commercial  successes  of  the  hour? 
The  author  of  The  Inner  Shrine  has  one 
of  his  favourite  moral-emotional  themes 
to  deal  with  here,  and  develops  it  with  a 
faithful  and  heavy  hand.  Here,  to  be 
sure,  is  Dr.  Sim  Masterman,  who  plays 
the  part  of  humourous  philosopher,  and 
has  some  very  good  lines,  notably  in  his 
discussion  of  the  two  kinds  of  love, 
which  he  likens  to  milk  and  champagne: 

"Mind  you,  I  like  milk,"  he  says,  "I 
approve  of  it.  In  the  long  run  it'll  beat 
champagne  any  day — especially  where 
you  expect  babies.  I'm  only  saying  that 
it  doesn't  come  of  the  same  vintage  as 
Veuve  Cliquot.  Women  often  wish  it 
did;  and  when  it  doesn't  they  make 
things  uncomfortable.  No  use.  Can't 
make  a  Tristan  out  of  good,  honest, 
faithful,  William  Dobbin,  nohow.  The 
thing  with  the  fizz  is  bound  to  go  flat; 
and  the  thing  that  stands  by  you,  to  be 
relied  on  all  through  life,  won't  have 
any  fizz." 

This  is  the  kind  of  dietetic  trope  or. 
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as  It  were,  argumentum  ad  stomachum, 
which  few  of  us  can  resist.  But  Dr. 
Sim's  utterances  remain  those  of  an  ec- 
centric, a  recognised  "character,"  in  the 
stage  sense.  The  narrative  as  a  wliole 
lacks  the  balance-wheel  of  humour.  It 
is  a  pretty  frankly  didactic  affair,  and 
keeps  the  characters  very  busy  playing 
up  to  the  theme.  One  cannot  possibly 
feel  that  they  live  and  move  indepen- 
dently of  it.  Everything  is  "framed  up" 
in  advance,  and  it  is  tedious  waiting  for 
the  moment  when  the  author  shall  see 
fit  to  permit  his  married  but  estranged 
pair  to  discover  what  is  plain  as  a  pike- 
staff to  everybody  else, — and  fall  into 
each  others  arms.  '1  he  whole  function 
of  brother  Claude  is  as  melodramatic  as 
his  name,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
brother  Thor,  the  Tristan-Dobbin,  who 
is  so  wearisomely  on  the  side  of  the 
angels,  goes  far  towards  renewing  our 
childish  impression  that  an  angel  must 
be  a  good  deal  of  a  prig. 


slightly  voluptuous  tract  to  a  story. 
There  is  nothing  to  prevent  their  calling 
such   commodities  novels,   if   it  pleases 

them. 


"fulfillment" 


A  book  of  very  similar  temper  and 
limitations  is  Fulfillment.  There  is  not 
a  little  wit  in  it,  and  much  eloquence, 
some  faithful  reporting,  and  a  vast 
amount  of  emotion.  All  that  it  lacks  of 
a  sincere  story  is  one  or  two  real  people 
and  a  few  real  happenings.  Here  again, 
after  a  perilous  prelude,  we  have  a  mar- 
ried pair  hopelessly  and  persistently  mis- 
understanding each  other.  In  a  way  the 
situation  is  reversed  because  this  time  it 
is  the  woman  who  has  given  her  heart — 
her  champagne-love — elsewhere  before 
marriage,  and  who  must  slowly  come  to 
a  realisation  of  tlie  palatability  of  milk. 
The  thing  happens  often  enough,  of 
course,  in  "real  Iffe,"  but  the  adjustment 
of  the  matter,  when  it  is  capable  of  ad- 
justment, rarely,  I  suppose,  involves  all 
this  elaborate  business  of  backing  and 
filling  of  determined  stupidity  and  arti- 
ficially deferred  reconciliation.  Tiiis 
book,  like  Mr.  King's,  is  earnestly  con- 
ceived and  based  upon  sound  moral  and 
conjugal  principles.  There  must  be, 
after  all,  a  considerable  number  of  per- 
sons   who    prefer    a    sentimental    and 


"the  rudder" 


Conjugal  estrangement  has  its  very 
important  part  in  a  very  different  sort  of 
novel.  The  Rudder,  Here,  one  would 
say,  is  a  writer  of  abundant  humour,  a 
writer  not  likely  to  be  distracted  from 
her  human  scene  by  sampler  morality,  or 
facile  sentiment.  Nathan  Burke  at- 
tested that.  The  Rescue  confirmed  it. 
We  seemed  to  find  at  work  in  those 
books  a  strong  intelligence  of  the  sort 
generally  held  to  be  masculine — ^an  in- 
telligence brooding  with  friendly  irony 
upon  the  lives  of  real  men  and  real  wo- 
men. Van  Cleve  hardly  deepened  the 
impression,  and  The  Rise  of  Jennie 
Cushing,  despite  its  magnificent  central 
figure,  roused  misgivings  in  one  reader, 
at  least — a  fear  that  the  subacid  quality 
of  Mrs.  Watts's  humour  might  be  in- 
creasing or  emerging  pretty  steadily.  I 
said  something  of  the  sort  on  reviewing 
it,  and  in  writing  to  a  critic-friend :  "She 
has  a  subtle  mind,"  he  replied,  "a  sharp 
tongue,  and  an  eye  for  significant  detail. 
Still,  I  am  sometimes  inclined  to  think 
that  her  books  are  clever  tours  de  force 
rather  than  authentic  'works'."  I  did 
not  like  to  admit  that  to  m3rself,  do  not 
like  to  admit  it  now,  but  I  begin  to  "hac 
ma  doots."  Jennie  Cushing  had  a  large- 
ness of  conception  which  atoned  for  a 
certain  aridity  of  detail,  a  certain  sharp- 
ness in  its  satirical  portions.  The  Rud- 
der appears  to  have  no  big  idea  or  big 
feeling  behind  it.  It  possesses  a  motto, 
or  refrain,  about  "keeping  the  rudder 
true,"  but  the  author,  like  her  harmless 
little  man  of  letters,  seems  to  say  it  al- 
ways with  her  tongue  in  her  cheek.  Cer- 
tainly her  persons,  with  all  their  striving 
this  way  and  that,  appear  in  the  end  to 
have  drifted  rather  than  steered  their 
way  to  whatever  harbour  they  may  have 
found.  It  need  not  be  said  that  Mrs. 
Watts  brings  about  no  sentimental  tt^ 
union  between  her  married  pair — that 
indeed  is  the  last  thing  any  sensible  per- 
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son  could  desire  for  either  of  them.  A 
sensitive  and  inteUigent  girl  marries  a 
clod,  they  are  unhappy,  they  part.  She 
is  sexually  tempted  and  almost  won  by 
a  cheap  but  beautiful  demagogue.  She 
weathers  these  storms  of  sense,  and  be- 
comes a  useful  member  of  society,  with 
no  illusions  and  no  particular  regrets. 
She  has  a  sister,  a  far  more  amiable  and 
disinterested  person  than  herself,  who 
goes  blind.  She  has  an  uncle,  the  man 
of  letters,  who  trifles  about  the  scene 
making  mild  epigrams,  and  finally  per- 
mits himself  to  marry  the  rich  woman  he 
has  been  languidly  disposed  to  marry  for 


years.  And  so  on:  this  is  the  kind  of 
thing  which  happens  in  these  pages  as, 
no  doubt,  it  is  happening  all  the  time 
about  us.  The  discouraging  thing  about 
the  book  is  that  it  contains  no  human 
figure — not  one  among  them  all — ^who 
strongly  engages  the  reader's  sympathy 
and  interest.  One  might  almost  as 
well  be  looking  out  of  a  window  for 
a  couple  of  hours,  listening  to  the 
comments  of  a  satirical  companion. 
In  short,  the  book  remains,  with  all 
its  cleverness  and  veri-similitude,  a 
rather  dreary  and  indifferent  chronicle 
of  small  beer. 


FIRSTLINGS  IN  FICTION* 


BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


An  author  with  his  first  book — a  kind 
of  happiness  not  comparable  to  any  other 
experience  in  the  world.  Nor  does  the 
author  need  to  be  young  in  order  to  taste 
its  keenest  happiness.  Indeed,  like  many 
other  of  life's  gifts,  its  flavour  is  richer 
and  deeper  if  the  experience  has  been 
long  delayed.  The  publishers  have  been 
generous  this  spring  in  the  number  of 
new  authors  to  whom  they  have  given 
this  joy  of  looking  upon  their  first  nov- 
els, at  last  really  put  into  book  form. 
For  it  is  a  goodly  bunch  of  firstlings  in 
fiction  gathered  together  in  the  follow- 
ing article.  And  they  are  surprisingly 
good  in  quality.     I  doubt  if  American 

♦The  Abyss.  By  Nathan  Kussy.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Shadow  Riders.  By  Isabel  Paterson. 
New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 

Cam  Clarke.  By  John  H.  Walsh.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company. 

The  Bloom  of  Youth.  By  Dorothy  Foster 
Oilman.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  and  Com- 
pany. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce.  By  Cameron  Mac- 
kenzie. Illustrated  by  Alonzo  Kimball. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  and  Company. 

The  Portion  of  a  Champion.  By  Francis 
O'Sullivan  Tighe.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons. 

Years  of  Plenty.  By  Ivor  Brown.  New 
York:   George   H.   Doran   Company. 


publishers  have  ever  before  brought  out 
in  a  single  season  so  many  first  novels 
equalling  these  in  craftsmanship  and  in 
literary  quality.  Especially  is  this  true 
of  those  by  American  authors.  For 
nearly  all  of  these  evince  abilities  of  cer- 
tain kinds  in  which  American  fiction  has 
been  rather  lacking,  such  as  care  and  re- 
finement in  the  delineation  of  character 
and  that  fusing  of  material  and  spiritual 
observation  of  life  which  is  necessary  to 
the  creation  of  a  rich  and  graphic  set- 
ting. This  year's  first-born  novels  give 
their  authors  just  cause  for  pride  and 
happiness  and  make  encouraging  promise 
for  American  literature. 

A  Man's  Reach.  By  Sally  Nelson  Robins. 
Illustrated  in  colour  by  Edmund  Frederick. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

The  Buffoon.  By  Louis  U.  Wilkinson. 
New  York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

I  Pose.  By  Stella  Benson.  New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Samaritan  Mary.  By  Sumner  Locke.  Il- 
lustrated by  James  O.  Chapin.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

Love  at  Large.  By  Sophie  Kerr.  Illus- 
trated.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Amateur.  By  Charles  G.  Norris, 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 

Captain  Gardiner  of  the  International 
Police.  By  Robert  Allen.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  and  Company. 
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"the  abyss" 


Those  who  read  Nathan  Kussy's  first 
novel  will  appreciate  it  all  the  more  if 
they  know  something  of  the  long  series 
of  efforts  of  w^hich  it  is  the  first  success- 
ful outcome  and  of  what  its  publication 
means  to  the  author.  To  him  surely  its 
publication  brings  a  far  richer  and 
deeper  joy  than  he  could  have  felt  if  any 
one  of  his  more  youthful  efforts  had  won 
through  to  the  light.  For  one  must  have 
many  defeats  before  it  is  possible  to  taste 
the  full  pleasure  of  success.  Mr.  Kussy, 
who  is  a  lawyer  in  Newark,  has  been 
longing  for  twenty-five  years  to  be  an 
author  and  has  made  many  attempts  of 
various  kinds.  But  The  xibyss  is  his  first 
book  to  be  published.  He  spent  five 
years  on  the  writing  of  it.  And  it  must 
be  said  that  the  quality  of  its  work 
shows  that  it  was  neither  conceived  nor 
written  in  haste.  In  its  workmanship 
Tind  in  its  solid  literary  values  it  would 
be  a  credit  to  an  author  of  long  experi- 
ence. It  is  a  story  of  the  underworld 
told  in  the  first  person  by  a  Jewish  nar- 
rator who  begins  his  history  with  his 
childhood  in  a  poverty  stricken  but 
wholesome  and  loving  home  in  a  very 
poor  quarter  of  Newark.  Thence,  by 
reason  of  poverty  and  death,  he  falls  ac- 
cidentally into  the  hands  of  a  gang  of 
beggars  and  criminals  and  until  the  end 
of  the  book,  when  he  has  reached  the 
age  of  seventeen,  he  is  constantly  the 
associate  of  hoboes,  outcasts,  criminals, 
constantly  trying  to  escape  into  a  cleaner, 
better,  more  self-respecting  life  and  con- 
stantly beaten  back  into  the  engulfing 
waves  of  crime  and  filth  and  vileness. 

The  story  is  told  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention to  detail,  but  the  author  has 
shown  commendable  skill  in  making 
these  detailed  scenes  and  incidents  deeply 
interesting  by  the  extent  to  which  he  has 
made  them  personal  and  dramatic  rather 
than  narrative.  Although  the  tale  deals 
almost  constantly  with  a  squalid  and  re- 
volting world,  its  scenes  are  widely  va- 
ried, they  and  its  people  are  sometimes 
picturesque  and  the  narrative  is  often 
brightened  by  the  appearance  of  some 
fine  human  quality  in  the  boy's  degraded 


associates.  It  is  remarkable  that  with  a 
story  of  such  length — five  hundred  pages 
— and  such  a  theme  that  the  author 
never  once,  as  it  would  have  been  so 
easy  to  do,  strikes  a  false  note.  Never 
does  he  declaim  or  preach  or  sentimen- 
talise or  allow  his  narrator  to  grow  soft 
with  pity  for  himself.  Its  tone  is  con- 
stantly simple,  serious,  dignified.  The 
teller  of  the  tale  never  loses  his  absorp- 
tion in  the  task  of  presenting  the  pictures 
of  his  past  life  and  he  does  it  with  as 
much  detachment  as  if  it  were  another's 
story.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  signal 
ach.ievcment  and  proves  the  author  to 
possess  artistic  instinct,  a  feeling  for  ef- 
fect, in  high  degree.  The  material  of 
the  story  has  been  compared  to  that  of 
Oliver  Twist,  but  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
handled  with  more  artistry,  more  re- 
straint and  a  keener  sense  of  literary 
values. 

It  is  a  story  to  stir  one's  heart  to  its 
depths.  By  the  bare  truth  and  sheer 
compellingness  of  its  simply  told  tale  it 
makes  the  most  damning  indictment  of 
modern  civilisation  that  has  come  from 
the  pen  of  poet,  novelist,  playwright  or 
journalist.  The  author  vouches  for  the 
truth  of  many  of  the  most  startling  inci- 
dents. It  is  another  proof  of  his  artis- 
try and  feeling  for  literary  values  that 
the  incidents  which  have  been  taken  from 
real  life  do  not  seem  impossible  in  the 
story,  as  frequently  happens  in  the  hands 
of  authors  who  do  not  realize  that  it  is 
necessary  for  such  episodes  to  seem  true 
as  well  as  to  be  true.  Mr.  Kussy  an- 
nounces that  he  hopes  to  write  two  more 
novels,  in  which  his  young  hero  will  be 
able  to  force  his  way  up  into  sunshine 
and  clean  air,  thus  completing  a  trilogy 
of  the  "Children  of  the  Abyss." 

"the  shadow  riders" 

Mrs.  Paterson,  who  is  a  Canadian 
newspaper  woman,  deserves  warm  con- 
gratulations for  her  first  novel  because 
it  is  so  many  of  the  varied  kinds  of  things 
a  novel  ought  to  be.  She  must  be 
credited  with  a  large,  well-rounded, 
well-done  achievement,  having  fewer  and 
less  glaring  flaws  and  faults  than  a  funt 
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attempt  in  fiction  is  well  entitled  to. 
The  story  covers  some  years,  perhaps 
half  a  dozen,  in  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
a  number  of  people  whose  business  or 
pleasure  has  brought  them  together  in  a 
rapidly  growing  town  on  the  Canadian 
Transcontinental  Railroad  in  Alberta. 
Perhaps  the  author^s  most  signal  achieve- 
ment is  the  simple,  unostentatious  way 
in  which  she  has  caught  and  portrayed 
the  spirit  of  such  a  town — its  boundless 
confidence  in  itself,  its  crude  young  vig- 
our, its  democracy  that  now  dominates 
and  now  cringes  before  its  latent  sense  of 
class,  its  inherent  lawlessness  subtly 
penetrating  into  the  lives  of  its  citizens — 
it  is  all  very  like  one  of  our  own  youth- 
ful, clamourous,  upstart  and  overgrown 
Western  communities.  But  there  is  a 
difference,  enough  of  a  difference  to  im- 
part to  the  book,  for  readers  in  the 
United  States,  the  piquant  flavour  of  a 
chronicle  of  life  in  an  alien,  although  a 
neighbour  and  a  kindred,  land.  Aside 
from  Its  merit  as  a  story  the  book  ought 
to  have  wide  reading  in  this  country  just 
because  it  does  picture  and  interpret  so 
truthfully  the  kindred  but  different  life 
of  our  neighbours  to  the  north,  which  we 
know  and  understand  and  sympathise 
with  far  too  little.  A  part  of  the  action 
takes  place  a  few  years  ago  during  the 
campaign  in  which  the  proposal  of  reci- 
procity between  Canada  and  the  United 
States  went  down  to  defeat.  The  ac- 
count of  that  campaign  and  of  the  varied 
feelings  it  roused,  all  an  integral  part  of 
the  story,  would  be  instructive  and  il- 
luminating reading  for  certain  public 
men  in  this  country,  to  say  nothing  of 
many  others  of  more  humble  station. 

But  it  is  primarily  a  story  about  peo- 
ple and  so  is  brimming  with  personal  and 
dramatic  interest  —  personal  interests 
that  are  constantly  interwoven  with  the 
social,  the  business,  the  political,  the 
public  interests  of  the  city,  the  province, 
the  Dominion.  There  are  two  love  sto- 
ries. One  considers  some  of  the  develop- 
ments of  the  lesser  one  of  these  with 
doubt,  but  it  ends  upon  a  very  real  and 
human  note  that  shows  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  feminine  psychology.    The  other 


love  story  has  for  its  feminine  factor  as 
charming  and  vital  a  young  woman  as 
one  is  likely  to  find  in  current  fiction. 
She  is  a  dauntless,  democratic  soul,  a  true 
and  colourful  outgrowth  of  her  paren- 
tage and  surroundings.  One  marks 
especially  the  freshness,  vitality  and  con- 
vincingness of  the  author's  touch  and  her 
keen,  sure  insight  into'  human  nature,  in 
her  portrayal  of  almost  all  of  the  many 
and  widely  varying  characters,  both  men 
and  women,  who  fill  the  book. 

Mrs.  Paterson's  novel  shows  a  strik- 
ing similarity  of  both  method  and  ef- 
fects to  the  work  of  the  better  English 
novelists.  It  carries  the  same  sense  of 
rich  background,  although  that  back- 
ground of  life  is  so  contrastingly  differ- 
ent; it  has  the  same  air  of  simplicity  and 
sincerity;  it  shows  the  same  kind  of  in- 
timate knowledge  and  careful  study  of 
the  life  it  portrays  and  it  produces  the 
same  conviction  of  utter  and  transparent 
truthfulness.  But  its  picture  is  painted 
with  a  bolder,  freer  stroke,  its  horizons 
are  wider  and  more  spacious,  the  wide- 
ranging  winds  of  man's  activities  blow 
more  gustily  through  its  pages.  It  is, 
in  short,  a  product  of  literary  eugenics. 


"cam  Clarke" 


The  material  of  an  epic  tale,  treated 
in  the  comic  spirit,  is  in  this  chronicle  of 
a  year  or  so  of  life  in  "the  Palouse  Coun- 
try" of  eastern  Washington  a  genera- 
tion or  more  ago.  The  story  is  told  in 
the  first  person,  the  narrator  having  wit- 
nessed as  a  small  boy  the  things  of  which 
he  writes^  and  Cam  Clarke  having  been 
another  small  boy,  his  best  friend.  "As 
I  start  writing,"  he  begins  his  book,  "I 
mean  this  to  be  the  history  of  a  year  of 
Cam  Clarke's  life.  But  I  suppose  when 
I  have  finished  it  will  be  something  else." 
He  is  quite  right.  It  is  very  much 
"something  else,"  although  Cam  Clarke, 
an  always  unique  and  entertaining  fig- 
ure, with  "the  calmest,  most  insidious 
and  undeniable  way  of  fighting,"  is  rea- 
sonably prominent  throughout  the  tale. 
It  is  the  chronicle,  the  epic,  the  pano- 
rama, of  the  coming  of  civilisation  to  a 
frowsy  settlement  of  the  Northv    itern 
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frontier,  of  the  birth-pains  and  the  on- 
rushing  new  life  of  prosperity  and  re- 
spectability. But  the  story  is  told,  as 
few  tales  of  the  outposts  of  civilisation 
are  told,  without  any  overkeen  sense  of 
the  melodramatic,  or  even  any  ordinary 
sense  of  the  tragic,  or  tensity  of  suspense, 
or  high-keyed  feeling.  Instead,  the  au- 
thor looks  back  with  a  constantly  twink- 
ling eye  and  a  smile  of  affectionate  and 
genial  tolerance.  Sometimes — quite  of- 
ten, indeed — he  overstrains  his  facetious 
manner  and  sometimes,  after  the  manner 
of  the  loud-laughing  and  coarse-fibred 
frontier  camp,  his  point  of  view  offends 
good  taste.  But  his  account  of  how  Cam 
Clarke  and  his  mother  Sarah  came  to 
VVashtucna,  of  how  Washtucna  treated 
them  and  of  what  they  did  for  Wash- 
tucna, and  of  how,  suddenly,  Washtucna 
awoke  to  roaring,  vigourous,  obstreper- 
ous life  is  a  rich  and  colourful  tale,  full 
of  smiles  and  chuckles  and  bits  of  wis- 
dom and  chunks  of  "horse  sense"  and 
quizzical  humour.  And,  incidentally, 
the  story  the  author  tells  in  the  first  few 
pages  of  how  he  and  his  father  and  the 
rest  of  their  swarming  family  went  to 
Washtucna  in  its  simplicity  and  trans- 
parent truth  is  as  skilful  and  fine  a  pic- 
ture as  one  could  wish  of  the  restless, 
povert\'-strickcn,  futile  "mover"  whose 
type  has  been  familiar  to  every  one  of 
the  country's  successive  frontiers  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half. 

"the  bloom  of  youth" 
A  vivacious  story  of  manners  written 
with  a  strong  underlying  appreciation  of 
the  humour  of  situation,  this  tale  of  Bos- 
ton society.  Harvard  youths  and  Rad- 
cliffe  girls  reflects  entertainingly  not  a 
little  of  that  "state  of  mind"  which  is 
said  to  be  "Boston."  Most  of  the  scenes 
are  laid  in  the  homes  and  at  the  gather- 
ings of  the  socially  elect  who  also  furnish 
nearly  all  of  the  characters.  One  of  these 
is  a  girl  just  passed  her  middle  teens 
who  faces  with  rebellious  c\(n  the  impli- 
cations of  the  proposition  that  "unless 
a  Boston  girl  cultivates  freshmen  she 
cannot  expect  to  know  seniors,  or  have 
Harvard  College  to  play  with."  She 
scandalises  her  mother  by  insisting  upon 


attending  Radcliffe  and  she  horrifies 
most  of  her  friends  by  forming  a  friend- 
ship with  a  Harvard  freshman  who  is  a 
rampant  Socialist.  The  story  moves 
along  through  the  several  jFcars  of  her 
course  with  much  vivacity,  portraying 
with  shrewd  observation  and  more  or 
less  caustic  humour,  the  characteristics 
of  several  varieties  of  hereditary  Bos- 
tonians  and  the  manners  and  customs  of 
Harvard  undergraduates  accepting  the 
attentions  of  Boston  society.  Observa- 
tion and  discerning  insight  also  are 
shown  in  the  glimpses  the  author  gives 
of  the  atmosphere  out  of  which  is 
evolved  the  Boston  crank.  In  both  de- 
velopment of  character  and  handling  of 
plot,  and  still  more  in  the  creation  of  a 
rich  and  well  furnished  background,  the 
story  is  full  of  promise  for  the  author's 
future  as  a  novelist. 

"mR.    and    MRS.    pierce" 

A  very  good  bit  of  tangle  indeed,  for 
a  prentice  hand,  has  Mr.  Mackenzie 
made  of  the  incidents  of  his  story.  But, 
skilfully  as  he  has  managed  his  plot,  so 
that  the  story  he  tells,  as  ought  to  be  the 
case  in  any  good  novel,  is  interesting 
from  first  to  last,  the  story  itself  does 
not  bulk  too  large  in  proportion  to  the 
people  who  make  it  and  the  life  that 
forms  its  setting.  The  author  is  to  be 
congratulated  that  in  his  first  book  he 
should  show  so  good  a  sense  of  propor- 
tion in  the  elements  of  fiction  and  be 
able  to  develop  all  of  them  richly  and 
skilfully.  His  Mrs.  Pierce,  it  is  true, 
does  show  a  rather  staggering  childish- 
ness and  lack  of  common  sense  at  the 
beginning  and  her  men  folk  to  her  in- 
sistence in  a  vital  matter  of  which  her 
ignorance  is  complete  with  more  plia- 
bility than  even  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can husband  and  guardian  are  accus- 
tomed to  display  in  either  fiction  or  life. 
Notwithstanding  the  example  of  Ibsen's 
Nora  one  must  doubt  the  possibility  of 
the  development  of  the  Mrs.  Pierce  of 
the  early  chapters  into  the  Mrs.  Pierce 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  But, 
with  that  exception,  she  is  a  very. much 
alive  creation,  fully  conceived  and  por- 
trayed with  delicacy  and   charm.     All 
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of  the  important  characters  show  this 
same  quah'ty  of  thorough  and  careful 
modeling  and  ^^Ivc  the  reader  the  same 
feeling  of  being  alive  and  real.  The 
book  is  a  good  picture,  too,  of  contempo- 
rary life  in  and  about  New  York.  Mrs. 
Pierce  is  a  young  and  very  attractive 
wife,  much  in  love  with  her  husband, 
who  is  fired  with  the  desire  to  help  him 
along,  elevate'  his  financial  status,  make 
it  possible  for  him  to  do  big  things.  So, 
in  a  glow  of  enthusiasm  and  hope,  she 
sets  things  going.  And  in  the  long  run 
she  comes  near  to  smashing  everything 
that  is  really  worth  while.  It  is  a 
charming  comedy  of  manners  that  just 
escapes  tragedy  here  and  there  and  ends 
upon  a  wholesome,  hopeful  note  into 
which  the  author  puts  some  interesting 
philosophy  about  the  beneficial  results 
of  the  pounding  and  squeezing  life  does 
to  youth. 

"the  portion  of  a  champion" 

The  pronounced  individuality  of  the 
name  of  the  author  of  this  book  is  merely 
a  case  of  atavism  in  which  he  purposely 
indulges  for  the  sake  of  harmony  be- 
tween himself  and  his  story.  In  private 
life  he  dispenses  with  the  prologue  and 
the  epilogue  to  his  name  which  grace  the 
title  page  and  serve  to  identify  him  in 
his  Irish  family  tree.  But  telling  a  ro- 
mantic story  as  he  does  here  of  life  in 
Ireland  in  the  fifth  century,  it  is  surely 
quite  in  keeping  that  he  should  "throw 
back"  with  his  name  to  that  same  period 
and  give  it  a  harmonious  touch  of  ro- 
mance. In  the  telling  of  the  story  he 
must  be  credited  with  having  caught  the 
romantic  spirit  and  imbued  his  tale  with 
it  without  having  recourse  to  the  always 
somewhat  meretricious  aid  of  the  rose- 
colour-and-tinsel  style.  Apparently  he 
knows  at  least  the  facts  of  the  life  of 
that  dim  time  as  well  as  tales  and  leg- 
ends and  historic  chronicles  can  make  it 
possible  for  the  twentieth  century  delver 
into  the  past  to  know  them  and  he  has 
not  only  used  them  to  reconstruct  the 
form  ftnd  colour  of  the  daily  life  of  com- 
mon people,  chiefs,  camps  and  courts, 
but  he  has  deduced  from  the  facts  the 


spirit  of  the  time  and  has  put  it  into  his 
people.  Too  often  the  writers  of  his- 
torical novels  set  back  into  the  historical 
scenes  of  centuries  ago  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  present  time.  But  Mr.  Sul- 
livan's characters  are  of  their  own  age, 
and  they  are  also  soundly  and  historically 
Irish,  "Ulster  against  Leinster"  and  a 
Connaughtman  fair  game.  The  author 
deserves  warm  praise  for  the  simplicity 
and  sincerity  and  the  honest  historical 
spirit  in  which  he  has  written  The  Por- 
tion of  a  Champion,  It  tells  of  the  ad- 
ventures and  adversities  which  befell  a 
fine  young  fellow,  son  of  the  head  of  a 
clan,  who  \wtr\t  forth  to  see  the  world 
and  to  try  his  fate.  Being  young,  he 
had  a  keen  sense  of  his  own  importance, 
and  so  he  tumbled  into  troubles  and 
vengeance  was  soon  quick  at  his  heels. 
For  the  sake  of  safety  and  adventures 
he  joined  the  army  of  the  High  King 
who  crossed  over  to  Gaul  and  marched 
southward  to  Italy.  And  he  came  home 
to  find  that  he  had  won,  instead  of 
death,  the  reward  of  a  hero,  plaudits  and 
high  position  and  the  love  of  a  spirited 
girl. 


"a  man's  reach" 


This  story  of  a  strong,  bright  young 
being's  downward  rush  into  degrada- 
tion and  his  slow  ascent  again  into  the 
regions  of  clean  and  upright  and  whole- 
some, serviceable  life  has  its  setting  in 
Virginia.  And  it  has  for  its  heroine  a 
remarkably  well  conceived  and  por- 
trayed young  woman  of  fire  and  courage 
and  steadfastness,  who  questions  life  full 
in  the  face  and  is  not  afraid  to  be  en- 
tirely frank  with  herself.  It  is  primarily 
the  story  of  Randolph  Turbervillc,  son 
of  a  man  in  whom  weakness  dominated 
strength  and  of  a  woman  femininely 
strong  and  good  who,  nevertheless,  was 
not  strong  enough  to  hold  her  husband 
back  from  the  fate  of  a  drunkard  nor 
her  son  from  wasting  in  dissipation  the 
best  years  of  his  young  manhood.  But 
interwound  with  his  story  are  the  sto- 
ries of  many  others  also,  so  that  the 
whole  makes  a  picture  of  the  life 
through  a  quarter  century  of  a  charac- 
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teristic  small  city  of  the  Old  Dominion. 
Randolph's  mother  is  a  typical,  old-time 
woman  of  the  South.  His  sweetheart, 
Lettice  Corbin,  stands  out  quite  the 
most  vivid  character  in  the  book  al- 
though several  others  also  show  com- 
mendable achievement  and  good  prom- 
ise in  the  vitality  with  which  the  au- 
thor has  endowed  them.  The  book  will 
have  especial  interest  for  the  preachers 
and  teachers  of  temperance,  although  it 
derives  its  value  in  that  respect  solely 
from  the  truth  of  its  portrayal  and  in- 
terpretation of  life  and  of  one  of  the 
ways  in  which  drunkards  are  made. 

"years  of  plenty" 

Any  one  who  feels  disgruntled  and 
dejected  over  the  American  educational 
system  and  its  results  will  find  Ivor 
Brown's  story  of  the  school  and  college 
years  of  an  English  middle-class  boy 
very  cheering  and  encouraging.  For  his 
eflForts  and  occupations  while  he  is  being 
educated,  as  portrayed  by  Mr.  Brown, 
are  so  futile  as  to  make  American  school 
and  college  courses  look,  by  comparison, 
opulent  of  good.  The  only  reason  for 
the  etistence  of  the  English  system  seems 
to  be  the  cultivation  and  perpetuation 
of  the  class  idea  upon  which  English 
society  is  founded — a  purpose  for  which 
it  is  excellently  devised.  Professor 
Thorsten  Veblein  set  forth  the  theory 
some  years  ago  that  the  essential  founda- 
tion of  the  aristocratic  idea  is  the  being 
able  to  pay  for  unnecessary  things.  And 
it  would  surely  be  difficult  for  any  young 
man  who  has  spent  much  time,  effort 
and  money  in  buying  the  useless  things 
acquired  by  Mr.  Brown's  Martin  Leigh 
during  his  years  at  Elfrey  School  and 
Oxford  University  not  to  think  himself 
set  apart  by  that  very  expenditure  from 
those  who  could  not  afford  it. 

But,  while  one  marvels  at  the  useless- 
ness  and  the  ineptitude  of  the  lad's  oc- 
cupations, one  must  be  pleased  with  the 
skill,  the  sympathy  and  the  understand- 
ing of  youth  which  the  author  shows  all 
through  his  pages.  His  work  has  a 
quality  of  richness  and  mellowness  un- 
usual in  a  first  novel.     And  especially 


does  one  find  pleasure  in  the  character 
conception  he  has  chosen  to  develop. 
Too  many  of  the  younger  English  novel- 
ists seem  to  delight  in  the  portrayal  of 
offensive  characters.  But  Mr.  Brown's 
young  hero,  while  he  has  plenty  of  faults 
and  is  a  thoroughly  masculine  young  fel- 
low, is  essentially  of  refined  fibre  and 
possesses  a  certain  nobility.  In  form  the 
story  follows  a  marked  tendency  in  re- 
cent English  fiction  in  that  it  centers  in- 
terest upon  its  central  figure,  studying 
experiences  and  the  development  of  diar- 
acter  during  a  number  of  years,  and  pays 
little  attention  to  plot  and  incident. 


"the  buffoon" 


This  novel  deals  with  a  group 
of  young  and  middle-aged  Englishmen 
whose  diversions  and  interests  move 
them  round  about  London  and  to  and 
from  the  near-by  country,  a  few  of  their 
feminine  associates  hovering  on  the  outer 
edges  of  the  action  and  occasionally  tak- 
ing a  prominent  place  on  the  stage.  In 
one  of  the  leading  characters,  who  is  pic- 
tured with  striking  effect,  the  publisher 
says  that  "many  people  will  recognise 
a  clever,  subtle  and  amusing  portrayal 
of  a  well-known  lecturer."  Whoever 
the  individual  may  be  who  is  thus  set 
bodily  into  the  story,  the  author  has 
given  him  ample  reason  for  a  libel  suit 
and  also  has  made  it  impossible,  because 
of  the  facts  of  the  portraiture,  for  any 
one  to  sue  him  for  libel  and  thus  ac- 
knowledge himself  the  original.  This  is 
Mr.  Wilkinson's  first  novel.  If  it  is  a 
just  example  of  the  way  his  mind  en- 
visages life  it  is  fervently  to  be  hoped 
that  it  will  also  be  his  last. 


(< 


CAPTAIN   GARDINER  OF  THE   INTERNA- 


TIONAL  POLICE 

Looking  into  the  future  for  a  genera- 
tion or  more  Mr.  Allen  tells  a  spirited 
story  of  what  may  happen  sometime  near 
or  after  the  middle  of  this  centuiy  in 
the  tangling  up  of  international  a&in 
and  personal  destinies.  In  the  author's* 
choice  of  material,  his  manner  of  hand- 
ling it  and  his  conceptions  of  diaracter 
the  work  suggests  strongly  some  of  E. 
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Phillips  Oppcnheim*s  popular  tales  of 
international  intrigue  and  national  peril. 
But  the  scenes  are  played  upon  a  much 
larger  stage  than  any  Mr.  Oppenheim 
has  employed,  and  the  interests  of  civil- 
isation that  are  at  stake  are  far  greater. 
Projecting  his  imagination  so  far  into 
the  future  Mr.  Allen  has  been  able  to 
give  it  freer  play  and  larger  scope.  His 
setting  presupposes  that  after  the  close 
of  the  present  war  there  had  been 
formed  an  International  Federation  in- 
cluding the  countries  of  Europe  and  of 
both  Americas,  whose  common  interests 
are  cared  for  and  directed  by  a  Commis- 
sion of  delegates  representing  the  several 
nations.  Each  nation  has  kept  up  and 
developed  its  army  and  navy  but  when 
the  story  opens  there  is  a  plan  on  foot 
to  reduce  these  establishments.  Know- 
ing this,  China  and  Japan,  who  have 
not  entered  the  Federation,  secretly  pre- 
pare for  combined  attack  upon  it.  Then 
follows  in  Eastern  Asia  a  tremendous 
conflict  between  huge  armies.  Two 
love  stories  are  intertwined,  and  the 
central,  dominating  interest  is  afforded 
by  the  complicated  affairs  of  Captain 
Gardiner,  his  mission  to  China  and  the 
consequences  of  a  temporary  breaking  of 
his  will  power. 


"i  pose" 


"Yes,  I  pose,  of  course,"  says  Miss 
Benson  in  the  very  last  sentence  of  her 
book,  "but  the  question  is — how  deep 
may  a  pose  extend?"  And  at  the  be- 
ginning she  has  a  preface  of  just  one 
sentence:  "Sometimes  I  pose,  but  some- 
times I  pose  as  posing." 

These  cryptic  words  seem  to  hint 
darkly  that  there  are  hidden  meanings 
in  the  book,  that  those  who  wish  to  look 
below  the  surface  may  be  rewarded  by 
finding  other  than  surface  values,  values 
not  patent  to  the  heedless  eye.  On  the 
surface  it  is  a  book  of  whimsical  fooling 
carried  out  with  refined  grotesquery  and 
delicate  touch.  Its  humourous  fancies 
are  clever  and  amusing.  The  Gardener, 
who  is  one  of  its  two  chief  characters, 
sets  out,  travelling  on  foot,  early  in  the 
tale  and  falls  in  with  a  Suffragette  car- 


rying a  mustard  coloured  bag  of  sinister 
implication.  They  travel  about  to- 
gether, take  a  long  sea  trip  to  the  Trin- 
ity Islands,  meet  with  a  great  variety  of 
people,  have  many  adventures  and  all 
the  characters  indulge  in  a  great  deal 
of  more  or  less  frivolous  talk.  Some- 
times the  author's  facetious  sallies  arc  a 
bit  strained,  sometimes  her  eflFort  to  be 
smart  falls  short  of  the  aim  and  results 
in  dullness  and  sometimes  her  cryptic 
fooleries  need  too  much  examination  to 
discover  their  point.  But  it  is  a  clever 
book,  with  the  inspiration  for  many  a 
smile  in  its  pages.  And  here  is  a  guess 
at  the  meaning  of  the  story  beneath  its 
surface  jesting  and  fooling  and  posing: 
That  the  Suffragette,  who  is  really  a 
clearly  depicted  character,  drawn  with 
delicate  and  graphic  and  clean-cut  lines, 
with  her  arrested  femininity  that  strug- 
gles and  tries  to  bloom  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Gardener's  love,  but  is 
checked  and  withered  by  her  overmas- 
tering obsession  to  do  something  with 
the  contents  of  her  mustard  coloured 
bag,  symbolises  the  English  suffragist 
party  of  violence. 

"SAMARITAN    MARY" 

Sumner  Locke  must  be  credited  with 
giving  ample  measure  in  his  first  novel. 
For  he  has  contrived  to  put  into  it  a 
pretty  romance  of  young  things  and 
spring  and  two  quaint  romances  of  the 
yellowing  leaf,  a  plot  of  some  complica- 
tion, enough  incident  to  keep  the  tale 
moving  along  at  a  good  pace,  enough 
suspense  to  hold  the  reader  in  doubt  as 
to  whether  or  not  things  are  going  to 
come  out  right  after  all,  a  full  stage  of 
varied  characters,  nearly  all  of  them 
showing  some  freshness  of  touch  in  their 
delineation,  and  one  personage  so  well 
endowed  with  individuality  as  to  hold 
easily  the  centre  of  interest  and  give 
the  book  its  title.  The  story,  indeed, 
seems  to  have  grown  out  of  the  charac- 
ter of  Mary  Settler,  "Samaritan  Mary," 
because  her  heart,  notwithstanding  her 
spinsterhood  maintained  until  middle 
age,  is  so  big  and  warm  and  motherly 
that  she  croons  over  and  cares  for  an  as- 
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sorted  lot  of  human  beings  of  both  sexes 
and  varied  ages.  She  has  evolved  a  phi- 
losopliy  of  her  own  about  life  of  suffi- 
cient amplitude  and  readiness  to  be  ap- 
plied on  the  instant,  in  words  and  action, 
to  whatever  situation  arises.  She  talks 
a  great  deal  in  a  quaint  and  often  amus- 
ing mixture  of  homely  dialect  and  city 
slang,  and  every  now  and  then  she  ut- 
ters some  rich  nugget  of  truth.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  Samaritan  Mary 
talks  too  much.  Both  she  and  the  book 
would  he  more  interesting  if  the  author 
— after  the  usual  manner  of  first-book 
authors — had  not  loved  her  too  much  to 
blue-pencil  large  portions  of  her  talk. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  a  country  village, 
apparently  in  New  England  or  New 
York,  and  it  starts  out  with  an  automo- 
bile accident  involving  a  country  girl 
and  a  man  from  the  city.  Both  of  them 
are  injured  enough  to  be  carried  into 
Mary's  house  and  there  nursed  back  to 
health  while  unexpected  developments 
and  puzzling  complications  begin  at  once 
to  grow  out  of  the  situation. 


"love  at  large" 


Sophie  Kerr*s  series  of  nine  short  sto- 
ries about  Julietta  Carson  and  her  hus- 
band Lonny  Carson  and  divers  of  her 
friends  and  enemies  are  so  carefully 
strung  together  that  they  make  a  fairly 
continuous  story  of  episodes  in  the  life, 
during  a  year  or  two,  of  their  heroine. 
The  book  adds  another  title  to  the  large 
and  growing  section  of  American  subur- 
ban fiction.  It  is  a  class  of  fiction  that 
seems  especially  attractive  to  women 
writers,  perhaps  because  the  suburban 
type  of  life  is  so  distinctively  a  feminine 
creation.  The  surroundings  and  condi- 
tions through  which  Miss  Kerr  causes 
her  Julietta  to  flutter  and  laugh  and 
dominate  are,  in  this  respect,  typically 
suburban  and  perfectly  true  to  the  life 
that  is  daily  lived  in  dozens  of  smart, 
prosperous  suburban  towns  within  com- 
muting distance  of  New  York  City.  It 
is  a  life  that  is  made  by  and  for  women. 
Men  appear  here  and  there  in  it,  but 
they  are  aliens  to  the  life  of  their  wo- 
men folk.    They  do,  indeed,  loom  large 


in  the  theory  of  that  life  and  in  the 
minds  of  the  women  and  their  every  ap- 
pearance is  welcomed  and  made  much 
of.  But  they  are,  after  ail,  aliens  and 
mere  visitors,  and  they  know  it.  It  is 
to  Miss  Kerr's  credit  as  a  young  author 
who  as  yet  is  barely  more  than  experi- 
menting with  her  talent  that  she  senses 
and  is  faithful  to  this  psychological  fea- 
ture of  suburban  life.  Her  Julietta 
Carson,  smart,  capable,  loving  fun  and 
laughter,  possessing  a  quick  and  nimble 
but  rather  shallow  intelligence  is  an  en- 
gaging creature  throughout  and  in  the 
opening  story,  "Green-Eyes,"  by  far  the 
best  of  the  series,  she  gets  clever  and 
vivid  portrayal.  It  is  a  gay  little  com- 
edy and  shows  a  keen  sense  both  of  hu- 
mour and  of  dramatic  situation  and 
might  easily  be  turned  into  an  interest- 
ing one-act  play.  None  of  the  other 
stories  reaches  its  high  level  in  origi- 
nality of  idea,  interesting  incident  or 
cleverness  of  construction.  But,  taken 
altogether,  they  make  a  truthful  picture 
of  the  ups  and  downs  and  ins  and  outs 
of  life  in  a  prosperous  suburban  town. 


"the  amateur" 


"The  writing  Norrises"  the  family 
surely  deserves  to  be  called  of  which 
now  a  third  member  appears  as  an  au- 
thor of  fiction.  For  Charles  G.  Norris 
is  the  brother  of  Frank  Norris,  whose 
The  Octopus,  The  Pit,  and  other  virile 
novels  caused  most  readers,  before  his 
untimely  death  a  dozen  years  ago,  to  see 
in  him  the  promise  of  one  of  the  great- 
est novelists  America  has  produced;  and 
he  is  the  husband  of  Kathleen  Norris 
whose  several  books,  of  which  The  Story 
of  Julia  Page  is  the  latest,  have  had 
wide  reading.  His  first  novel  shows 
that  "the  writing  Norrises"  are  related 
not  only  by  family  but  by  fictional 
methods  and  are  bound  together  both 
by  ties  of  blood  and  by  choice  of  under- 
lying principles  in  fictional  art.  For  he, 
too,  like  his  brother  and  his  wife,  is  a 
keen  and  accurate  observer  of  life  and  a 
practitioner  of  the  realistic  method. 
The  story  is  concerned  with  the  experi- 
ences, during  some  three  or  four  years. 
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of  a  young  fellow  from  the  Mid-West 
who  comes  to  New  York  to  be  an  artist. 
He  has  chosen  the  art  of  illustrating  as 
his  speciality;  and  Mr.  Norris  has  made 
good  use  of  the  knowledge  he  gained  as 
art  editor  of  a  New  York  magazine  to 
portray  with  minuteness  and  full  colour, 
sparing  nothing  and  extenuating  noth- 
ing, the  career  of  his  hero.  The  young 
man's  life  in  cheap  boarding-houses  and 
the  appearance  and  character  of  his  fel- 
low-boarders, his  experiences  as  he 
makes  his  discouraging  rounds  of  maga- 
zines and  advertising  agencies,  the  art 
editors  and  the  artists  whom  he  meets, 
the  chance  which  finally  brings  him  a 
meretricious  success  and  the  influence  on 
him  of  that  success,  the  vices  and  luxu- 
ries into  which  he  plunges,  the  misfor- 
tunes and  the  remorse  which  finally 
bring  him  to  his  senses — all  these  Mr. 
Norris  recounts  in  interestingly  written 
narrative  with  meticulous  and  photo- 
graphic accuracy.  His  knowledge  is 
sure  and  his  touch  graphic  whether  he 
is  describing  a  popular  excursion  up  the 
Hudson,  an  after-theatre  super  at  Jack's, 
an  art  editor  in  his  office,  a  Sixteenth 
Street  boarding-house,  the  expensively 
bedecked  studio  apartment  in  which 
Carey  Williams,  the  hero,  sets  up  his 
household  gods,  or  that  young  man's 
experiences,  spiritual  and  physical,  dur- 
ing long  weeks  in  a  hospital.  One  may 
doubt  occasionally  the  underlying  psy- 
chology of  the  story  and  feel  that  Carey 
Williams,  having  his  particular  mind 
and  soul  and  body,  sometimes  acts  as  he 
does  because  not  his  own  inner  impera- 


tive but  the  necessities  of  the  story  com- 
pel his  action.  But,  if  one  does  not 
higgle  over  these  rare  instances,  the  por- 
trait is  one  of  notable  care  and  lifelike- 
ncss.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  the 
story  as  a  whole,  although  one  would 
wish  for  its  successor,  if  and  whenever 
that  may  come,  a  wider  and  more 
sweeping  imaginative  vision  and  less 
photographic  study  of  one  small  square 
of  earth.  One  bit  of  ironic  humour  in 
the  story,  reported  with  detached  seri- 
ousness, deserves  mention.  Mr.  Norris 
must  have  written  it  with  keen  relish. 
It  details  the  rapid  rise  to  financial  suc- 
cess made  by  Carey  Williams  with  some 
red-haired,  pretty-girl  heads  for  maga- 
zine covers,  the  way  in  which  fickle 
New  York  went  temporarily  wild  over 
them  and  the  sudden  pricking  of  the 
bubble. 

As  for  Mr.  Norris's  title,  he  seems  to 
take  "amateur"  in  .the  significance  which 
it  is  rapidly  acquiring  in  most  matters 
of  modern  life— except  baseball — which 
makes  the  amateur  merely  the  muddling 
incapable  who  only  half  succeeds.  And 
that  is  a  pity,  for  it  spoils  a  good  word 
for  which  there  is  no  equivalent  and  so 
makes  the  language  that  much  poorer. 
If  one  accepts  Professor  Bliss  Perry's 
definition  in  his  charming  essay  on  "The 
Amateur  Spirit" — than  which  there  has 
hardly  been  any  truer  or  more  striking 
— that  the  amateur  plays  the  game  for 
love  of  it  rather  than  for  a  share  in  the 
gate  money,  Mr.  Norris's  Carey  Wil- 
liams is  not  an  amateur  at  all,  but 
merely  an  ordinary  weakling. 
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I 


HIS   CRITICS 


In  beginning  this  series  of  appreciations 
of  contemporary  literary  entertainers 
with  the  man  whose  name  gives  the 
title  to  this  paper,  the  present  writer  has 
in  mind  not  only  an  individual  story- 
teller of  great  dash,  spirit,  and  origi- 
nality, but  also  a  career  which  more 
than  that  of  any  other  living  American 
novelist,  has  thrown  a  glaring  and  ironic 
light  on  the  exact  value  of  the  so-called 
judgment,  the  avowed  critical  opinion, 
of  what  we  vaguely  term  the  general 
reading  public.  In  a  certain  sense  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis  is  a  striking  ex- 
ception to  the  hackneyed  rule — in  that 
it  is  precisely  in  his  own  country,  in  his 
own  world,  that  he  is  esteemed  a 
prophet.  In  other  words,  despite  his  im- 
mense popularity,  for  his  full  meed  of 
serious  appreciation  and  consideration  as 
a  literary  workman  he  has  had  to  look 
to  a  small  class  of  men  of  his  own  pro- 
fession whose  training  has  enabled  them 
to  judge  for  themselves  and  to  see  a 
talent  that  is  none  the  less  genuine  be- 
cause it  is  so  easily  riddled,  and  has  been 
so  often  riddled  with  sarcasm  when 
measured    by    the    elementary    and    un- 


fledged standards  of  high  school  criti- 
cism. 

In  a  material  way  Mr.  Davis  has  had 
no  excuse  for  complaint.  His  career  has 
been  one  of  unvarying  prosperity.  There 
was,  at  its  beginning,  no  irritating  wait 
for  recognition.  He  never  had  cause  for 
the  sense  of  effort  wasted,  for  the  feeling 
of  futilit>\  The  earliest  fugitive  sketches, 
little  more  than  sublimated  "Live  Topics 
About  Town,"  dashed  off  in  an  hour  be- 
tween two  assignments  in  the  news- 
paper day's  work,  won  him  an  attention 
accorded  to  a  certain  few  writers  of 
genuine  talent  only  after  years  of  en- 
deavour, and  to  many  writers  not  at  all. 
In  his  literary  career  there  is  no  furtive 
glimpse  of  Grub  Street  to  awaken  the 
sympathy.  It  has  all  been  well  ordered 
and  prosperous.  In  fact,  one  must  look 
to  the  man's  own  life  in  order  to  find  an 
excuse  for  the  otherwise  absurd  precocity 
of  a  good  many  of  his  heroes.  In^that 
way  one  condones  Morton  Carlton  of 
the  Princess  Aline,  who  at  twenty-six 
"had  become  a  portrait  painter  of  inter- 
national reputation ;"  or  Albert  GtJtdon, 
"Tlic  Reporter  Who  Made  Himself 
King,"  who  after  thirty-six  months  of 
work  along  Park  Row,  and  at  the  ma- 
ture age  of  tvventy-three,  had  practically 


This  paper,  which  was  the  first  in  a  series  dealing  with  "Representative  Ameri- 
can Story  Tellers,"  originally  appeared  in  The  Bookman  for  April,  IQ06.  A  week 
or  two  after  the  publication  of  the  magazine  the  writer  of  the  article  received  a 
Utter  addressed  in  Mr.  Davis's  handwriting,  and  bearing  a  Cuban  postmark.  "ATo/A- 
ing  that  has  ever  been  written  about  what  I  have  written  has  pleased  me  so  much** 
ivas  Mr,  Davis's  comment.  Then  he  went  on  to  admit  with  great  simplicity  and 
frankness  the  truth  of  the  criticisms  ivith  which  the  paper  had  charged  him.  There 
was  long  prevalent  the  belief  that  Mr,  Davis  was  by  nature  belligerent,  that  he 
keenly  resented  anything  written  about  his  work  that  was  not  flattering.  Thai  Ae- 
lief  was  exceedingly  unfair.  It  mattered  not  how  hard  the  blow,  provided  it  wot  em 
honest  blow  honestly  struck,  Mr,  Davis  always  accepted  it  in  a  generous  spirit.  It 
was  the  petty  misinterpretation,  the  mean  distortion,  born  in  envy  that  irritated  him. 
And  he  did  not  allow  that  to  irritate  him  for  very  long.  He  did  not  have  timem 
There  was  too  much  work  to  be  done. 
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exhausted  the  possibilities  of  American 
journalism.  In  that  way  one  can  re- 
gard, without  a  grin,  the  garb  of  plu- 
perfect prosperity  which  clothes  his  Van 
Bibbers  and  his  Traverses,  and  accept 
complacently  the  general  importance 
of  his  Archie  Gordons  and  his  Rob- 
ert Clays.  Along  these  lines  the  nar- 
rative has  been  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
one. 

Yet  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem  in  the 
case  of  a  man  who  for  fifteen  years  has 
been  floating  easily  on  the  highest  wave 
of  popularity  and  who  has  yet  to  write 
a  book  that  has  not  proved  immediately 
an  unqualified  success,  Mr.  Davis  is 
probably  the  most  underrated  of  Ameri- 
can story-tellers.  The  legend  of  trivi- 
ality which  grew  out  of  the  lightness  of 
some  o'f  his  early  sketches  has  somehow 
and  in  the  face  of  facts  grown  with  the 
years.  The  charge  of  immaturity  flung 
at  him  in  place  of  concrete  criticism, 
ver>'  often  because  concrete  criticism  was 
not  easy  to  find,  has  not  yet  been 
downed.  There  are  tens  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  have  liked  him  best  and 
who  have  read  him  most  who  have  done 
so  with  a  half-apologetic  air.  Accus- 
tomed to  ready-made  opinions  in  literary 
matters,  timid  almost  to  servility,  they 
have  echoed  ungenerously  ill-considered 
verdicts  which  were  first  formulated  by 
voices  of  envy  or  personal  dislike.  Per- 
haps there  is  no  better  way  of  gauging 
the  shallowness  of  a  man  or  woman  in 
the  matter  of  literary  opinion  than  by 
sounding  them  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Richard  Harding  Davis — provided,  of 
course,  they  will  acknowledge  to  having 
read  him  thoroughly.  Nine  hundred 
opinions  will  condemn  him  in  phrases 
of  stereotyped  criticism.  Seventy-five 
will  confess  to  a  liking  for  which  they 
can  give  no  reason.  The  remaining 
twenty-five  have  the  liking  and  know 
its  cause,  seeing  in  him,  despite  the  limi- 
tations which  they  recognise  and  thor- 
oughly understand,  a  workman  with  sin- 
cerity and  strength  who  has  taken  and 
held  a  place  of  no  mean  importance 
among  contemporary  American  men  of 
letters. 


II 


HIS   STORIES 


In  claiming  for  Mr.  Davis  recogni- 
tion of  the  gifts  which  he  possesses,  one 
may  quite  readily  concede  to  his  critics  in 
the  matter  of  those  qualities  which  he 
has  not.  It  would  be  flatly  absurd  to 
measure  him, 'for  instance,  on  the  ground 
of  his  psychology.  The  deeper  mean- 
ing has  no  place  in  any  of  his  books. 
His  impressions  of  men  and  women  and 
things  have  been  coup  d'  ceil  impres- 
sions. His  note  has  not  been  the  politi- 
cal or  the  artistic,  but  the  social  note, 
possibly  the  superficially  social.  A  born 
observer,  and  trained  in  the  best  school 
for  the  cultivation  of  that  faculty,  he 
has  been  content  to  jot  down  in  his 
memory  the  thousand  and  one  little 
items  that  have  struck  him  with  particu- 
lar freshness  without  attempting  to 
analyse  or  to  classify.^  And  perhaps  it 
is  due  to  his  own  appreciation  of  the 
value  of  this  one  talent  that  his  work 
of  to-day  is  as  buoyant  and  spontaneous 
as  it  was  at  the  time  when  he  came  up 
from  Lehigh  and  Johns  Hopkins  to 
found  a  little  ephemeral  periodical,  to 
work  for  the  Philadelphia  press,  and  to 
write  out  his  impressions  of  Gallegher. 

An  estimate  of  Gallegher,  which  was 
the  first  story  which  brought  to  Mr. 
Davis  any  general  attention,  is  an  esti- 
mate of  a  great  part  of  all  his  early 
work.  He  had  a  tale  to  tell,  and  a  good 
tale,  but  he  went  about  it  in  his  own 
way  without  any  thought  of  the  usual 
formulae  of  story-spinning.  Gallegher, 
a  rather  disreputable  office  boy  in  a 
Philadelphia  newspaper,  is  equipped 
with  a  knowingness  in  worldly  matters 
and  an  abnormal  amount  of  informa- 
tion of  crime  and  criminals  which  com- 
pensates for  his  limitations  along  more 
conventional  lines.  There  are  two 
points  upon  which  the  story  rests;  the 
first,  Gallegher 's  recognition  and  aid  in 
the  apprehension  of  the  murderer  at 
Hade  for  whom  the  police  of  three  con- 
tinents are  looking;  and  second,  the 
means  by  which  he  enables  the  news- 
paper which  has  discharged  him,  but  to 
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which  he  is  still  loyal,  to  "beat  the  coun- 
try." In  the  development  of  this  plot 
Mr.  Davis  gives  a  series  of  graphic 
scenes  and  episodes,  rather  than  a  narra- 
tive with  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an 
end.  You  feel  that  each  page  in  itself 
has  been  written  in  the  sheer  joy  of  in- 
vention, rather  than  in  accordance  with 
any  hard  and  prearranged  plan.  You 
are  introduced  to  Gallegher,  to  his 
doubtful  accomplishments,  and  to  the 
shortcomings  which  lead  to  his  discharge 
by  the  newspaper.  The  brief  para- 
graphs which  tell  that  the  two  great  .bits 
of  newspaper  news  in  the  country  at  the 
time  are  the  fight  between  the  champion 
of  the  United  States  and  the  would-be 
champion  and  the  murder  of  Richard 
Hurbank  by  his  missing  secretary  have 
prepared  you  adequately,  if  not  artisti- 
cally, for  what  is  to  follow,  and  you 
share  the  thrill  which  Gallegher  felt 
when  brushing  against  the  stranger  with 
the  missing  finger.  Thereafter  the  ac- 
tion rushes  pell-mell  through  situation 
after  situation  to  the  very  climax.  You 
are  made  to  feel  that  there  is  not  an 
impression,  not  a  line  of  description,  that 
the  author  has  not  acquired  at  first  hand. 
In  the  account  of  the  fight  in  the  barn 
you  recognise  a  sureness  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  curious  details  of  which  mere 
imagination  would  be  incapable  and 
which  is  only  the  result  of  the  most 
minute  observation. 

Gallegher  was  the  story  which  reflects 
most  vividly  his  life  and  impressions  as 
a  Philadelphia  newspaper  man.  About 
the  time  of  its  appearance  he  had  made 
his  way  to  New  York,  found  employ- 
ment on  the  Evening  Sun,  and  straight- 
way began  to  look  about  liim  for  new 
types  and  impressions.  He  found  Mr. 
Courtland  Van  Bibber  and  in  a  few 
brief  months  liad  raised  that  worthy  to 
a  position  of  positive  celebrity.  Some- 
one has  cruelly  yet  cleverly  summed  up 
Van  Bibber  as  "the  office  boy^s  idea  of 
a  gentleman,"  and  in  this  estimate  there 
is,  perhaps,  a  certain  measure  of  truth. 
Yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  begin- 
ning Van  Bibber  was  hardly  a  real 
character  at  all  or  even  meant  as  such. 


He  was  simply  a  very  corrccdy  diressed 
and  well  manipulated  dummy  with  the 
right  sort  of  bowing  acquaintance  on 
Fifth  Avenue  and  membership  in  the 
proper  clubs — ^just  the  sort  of  figure  that 
Mr.  Davis  needed  for  the  expression  of 
the  curious  whim  that  might  enter  his 
head.  He  enabled  the  author  to  give 
a  point  and  to  work  out  a  solution  to 
all  the  little  "What  Would  You  Do  In 
That  Event"  problems  of  everyday  life. 
Mr.  Davis  sees  two  young  persons  whom 
he  suspects  of  being  a  runaway  couple, 
dining  in  a  restaurant  near  Washington 
Square;  he  promptly  turns  it  into  fiction 
by  introducing  Van  Bibber  as  a  mouth- 
piece of  his  own  ideas  of  propriety;  to 
act  as  Best  Man  and  to  steer  off  the 
pursuing  elder  brother  of  the  groom  in 
the  direction  of  Chicago.  He  notices  a 
beggar  who  has  repeated  the  same  story 
of  starvation  to  two  or  three  kindly  dis- 
posed persons;  Van  Bibber  is  brought 
along  as  the  agent  of  the  proper  sort  of 
punishment.  He  perceives  in  Delmoni- 
co's  a  servant  of  dignified  bearing  hold- 
ing a  table  for  a  master  and  a  master's 
guests.  How  does  that  servant  feel? 
Is  not  his  soul  alive  to  some  sensations 
of  mortification  and  envy?  Van  Bib- 
ber's man  comes  to  solve  the  problem 
as  Mr.  Davis  sees  it.  He  muses  over 
the  effect  an  anonymous  letter  would 
have  upon  certain  persons.  Van  Bibber 
shall  try  the  experiment.  Whenever 
there  is  a  bully  to  be  thrashed,  a  burglar 
to  be  shown  the  way  to  a  better  or  wor- 
thier life,  or  a  pair  of  little  wan-faced 
East  Side  children  to  be  delighted  with 
the  joys  of  the  swan  boats  of  Central 
Park,  it  is  in  reality  Mr.  Davis  who  is 
distributing  figuratively  the  rewards  and 
the  punishments,  with  Van  Bibber  as 
only  the  puppet  answering  obediently  to 
the  dexterously  pulled  strings.  There 
are  two  stories,  however,  in  which  this 
criticism  of  Van  Bibber  must  be  modi- 
fied and  where  he  can  lay  claim  to  an 
individuality  of  his  own.  These  are 
Cinderella  and  Her  First  Appearances 
of  which  something  will  be  said  later. 

From  Van  Bibber  and  the  other  tales 
of  that  time  it  is  a  far  cry  to  The  ExUes, 
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that  strange  and  entirely  charming  story 
of  a  h'ttle  group  of  outcasts  which,  in 
far-away    Tangier,    where    extradition 

N  treaties  hold  not,  and  men  and  women 
are  free  from  fear  of  legal  pursuit,  builds 
up  for  itself  a  certain  factitious  society 
and  a  social  code — in  which  it  tries  to 
believe  and  tries  to  believe  that  its  neigh- 
bour believes.  While,  as  in  the  case  of 
Gallegher,  the  story  of  the  exiles — Hol- 

•  combe  threatening  Winthrop  Allen  into 
restitution — is  purely  forced  invention, 
It  is  questionable  if  Mr.  Davis  has  ever 
struck  a  deeper  or  sincerer  note.  The 
pathos  is  genuine — a  pathos  born  of 
heartaches  and  broken  lives  and  a  great 
yearning  for  the  "home"  which  has  cast 
these  people  out — the  pathos  of  the  man 
without  a  country.  Brief  as  the  story 
is,  there  are  several  persons  who  remain 
indelibly  fixed  in  the  memory — Lloyd 
Carroll  and  Mrs.  Carroll,  the  fugitive 
police  commissioner  Meekin,  Miss  Ter- 
rell, and  Mrs.  Darhah,  "who  would  an- 
swer to  Lady  Taunton  if  so  addressed." 
Mr.  Davis  has  the  trick  of  flinging  be- 
fore you  a  sentence  which  contains  the 
suggestion  of  a  life  and  a  life's  tragedy 
and  stopping  there.  Of  Miss  Terrell, 
for  instance,  all  we  know  is  that  she 
"had  been  awakened  by  night  and  told 
to  leave  Monte  Carlo  before  daybreak," 
that  is  all.  Yet  this  brief  line  clings  in 
the  imagination,  haunting,  persistent, 
building  itself  up  into  a  whole  tragic 
edifice  of  sin  and  shame  and  sorrow. 

Of  lighter  fibre  was  the  Princess 
Aline,  which  told  of  the  pursuit  of  a 
princess  by  an  American  painter  and 
which  showed  Mr.  Davis's  skill  in  that, 
without  resorting  to  sword  play,  secret 
passages,  abduction,  or  any  other  of  the 
clap-trap  contrivances  of  the  romantic 
novel  a  la  mode,  he  was  able  to  expand 
a  very  slight  idea  into  a  tale  of  respec- 
table length.  The  conventional  novel 
of  nowadays  along  this  theme  invariably 
shows  the  American  hero  on  the  terms 
of  greatest  intimacy  with  royalty  by  the 
middle  of  the  third  chapter,  slapping 
majesty  irreverently  on  the  back  and 
poring  over  the  red  plush  family  por- 
trait album  with   the  royal  princesses, 


eventually  marrying  the  crown  princess 
and  assuming  himself  the  reins  of  gov- 
ernment. But  with  Mr.  Davis  is  was 
another  matter,  and  it  is  not  likely  that 
any  reader  has  regretted  the  twinge  of 
homesickness  which  sent  the  Princess 
back  to  Grasse  and  the  manner  in  which 
Carlton  found  his  ideals  realised  in  the 
person  of  an  American  girl  of  his  own 
station  in  life.  It  was  as  it  should  be, 
and  we  are  sure  that  by  this  time  the 
Princess  Aline  has  lost  all  of  that  charm 
which  inspired  the  painter  to  his  whimsi- 
cal quest  and  has  become  fat  and  pudgy 
and  altogether  commonplace. 

Having  discovered  New  York  and 
London  and  Paris  and  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Mr.  Davis  now  turned 
his  attention  southward  and  buildcd 
from  his  impressions  of  South  America 
Soldiers  of  Fortune,  so  far  his  longest 
and  most  ambitious  book.  It  has  been 
figured  out  that  the  shortest  time  in 
which  Robert  Clay,  the  hero  of  Soldiers 
of  Fortune,  could  have  achieved  the  va- 
rious feats  of  arms,  diplomacy  and  engi- 
neering ascribed  to  him  would  be  some- 
thing in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  years.  There  is  no  reason 
to  question  the  accuracy  of  this  estimate. 
It  is  undoubtedly  true,  and  it  furnishes 
the  basis  of  a  kind  of  hostile  criticism 
which  is  absolutely  unanswerable,  and 
which  at  first  sight  is  bound  to  assume 
an  artificial  importance.  We  are  quite 
ready  to  concede  that  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune is  a  perfectly  ridiculous  book,  -and 
at  the  same  time  to  maintain  that  the 
fact  of  its  being  ridiculous  is  of  no  con- 
sequence whatever.  What  is  of  conse- 
quence is  the  fine  dramatic  sweep  of  the 
story  and  the  vivid  impression  of  the 
South  American  dirt  and  squalor  and 
heat  which  it  leaves  in  the  mind.  This 
impression*  can  be  best  expressed  by  quot- 
ing the  genial  MacWilliams. 

''There  were  three  of  us,"  he  said,  "and 
one  got  shot,  and  one  got  married,  and  the 
third — ?  You  will  grow  fat,  Clay,  and  live 
on  Fifth  Avenue  and  wear  a  high  silk  hat, 
and  some  day  when  you  are  sitting  in  your 
club  you'll  read  a  paragraph  in  a  newspaper 
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with  a  queer  Spanish  date-line,  and  this  will 
all  come  back  to  you — this  heat,  and  the 
palms,  and  the  fever,  and  the  days  when  you 
lived  on  plantains  and  we  watched  our  tres- 
tles grow  out  across  the  canons,  and  you'll 
be  willing  to  give  your  hand  to  sleep  in  a 
hammock  again,  and  to  feel  the  sweat  run- 
ning down  your  back,  and  you'll  want  to 
chuck  your  gun  up  against  your  chin  and 
shoot  into  a  line  of  men,  and  the  policemen 
won't  let  you,  and  your  wife  won't  let  you. 
That's  what  you're  giving  up.  There  it  is. 
Take  a  good  look  at  it.    You'll  never  see  it 


again. 

After  Soldiers  of  Fortune  Mr.  Davis's 
books  are  of  interest  individually  and 
not  as  indicated  points  of  development. 
His  subsequent  work  has  proved  that  in 
the  construction  of  that  story  he  reached 
his  maturity.  His  next  tale  of  any 
length,  The  King's  Jackal,  is  striking 
first  of  all  in  its  extraordinary  resem- 
blance along  certain  lines  to  Alphonse 
Daudet's  Kings  in  Exile.  It  has  been 
said  that  before  writing  The  King's 
Jackal  Mr.  Davis  had  never  read  Dau- 
det's  story,  but  this  is  quite  incredible. 
The  resemblance  is  not  merely  a  resem- 
blance in  point  of  the  fundamental  idea ; 
it  extends  to  the  very  characters.  King 
Louis  of  Messina  is  a  little  more  black- 
guardly Christian  of  lUyria;  the  Coun- 
tess Zara  a  more  amiable  Sephora  Lee- 
mans;  a  composite  of  Prince  Kalonay 
and  Miss  Carson  would  be  a  composite 
of  Elysee  Meraut  and  Queen  Frederica; 
Colonel  Erhaupt  and  Baron  Barrat  cor- 
respond to  King  Christian's  dissolute 
henchmen  in  the  Paris  clubs;  the  little 
Prince  of  one  book  is  the  little  Prince  of 
the  other. 

HI 

HIS    MEN 

'Die  man  who  first  summed  up  Court- 
land  t  Van  Bibber  as  **the  office  boy's 
idea  of  a  gentleman"  said  something 
that  was  very  funny,  and  in  a  measure 
justified.  True  he  might  better  have 
picked  out  any  of  half  a  dozen  of  Mr. 
Davis's  other  heroes — Robert  Clay  of 
Soldiers  of  Fortimej  or  Archie  Gordon 
of    The   King's   Jackal,   or   "Masher" 


Macklin,  or  best  of  all  the  exceedingly 
bumptious  Lieutenant  Ranson,  who 
scorned  a  fifty  cent  limit,  and  found  pro- 
foundly wearisome  the  amusements  of 
army  life  and  the  Civil  War  reminis- 
cences of  a  General  forty  years  his 
senior.  These  are  all  unquestionably 
"office  boy"  heroes.  But  then  are  not 
most  of  the  heroes  of  history  "office  boy" 
heroes?  We  judge  them  according  to 
their  achievements,  in  the  light  of  their 
elementary  qualities  of  valour  and 
strength.  Posterity  has  no  time  to  de- 
vote seriously  to  the  measuring  of  a 
great  man  by  his  table  manners,  his 
taste  in  stocks  or  coats  of  mail,  or  the 
casual  indications  of  social  ineptitude. 
And  with  fiction  the  stage  of  fine  diV 
crimination  too  often  means  the  stage  of 
disillusionment.  The  man  is  to  be  pitied 
who  never  regarded  Edmond  Dantes, 
the  Count  of  Monte  Cristo,  in  the  light 
of  a  perfect  hero,  the  very  embodiment 
of  romance,  but  who,  from  the  first, 
recognised  beneath  the  veneer  all  the 
coarseness,  the  ostentation,  the  colossal 
negro-like  vanity. 

With  some  exceptions  Mr.  Davis's 
heroes  all  belong  to  the  same  race,  a  race 
of  kindly,  generous-souled  bounders, 
gentlemen  at  heart;  snobs  only  because 
of  an  over  acute  self-consciousness  and 
a  constant  suspicion  of  themselves  and  of 
what  others  are  thinking  and  saying 
about  them.  It  is  this  uneasiness  that  it 
continually  driving  them  to  gaucheru 
and  braggadocio.  They  perform  a  thou- 
sand simple,  generous,  brave  actions  and 
then  contrive  to  spoil  the  effect  by  bad 
"breaks."  In  Cinderella  Van  Bibber  and 
Travers  join  a  party  of  their  friends 
who  are  connected  with  the  stage  and 
attend  a  ball  given  by  the  servants  of  a 
New  York  hotel.  Genuine  men  of  the 
world  would  have  stayed  away,  or  else 
would  have  behaved  easily  and  naturally. 
But  Van  Bibl^cr  and  his  friend,  being 
only  half  fledged,  are  obviously  awed  by 
the  vast  social  gulf  which  they  feel  to  be 
between  themselves  and  the  other  guests. 
To  emphasise  this  they  find  it  necessaiy 
to  guy  those  maid  servants  with  whom 
they  royally  condescend  to  dance  and 
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those  men  to  whom  they  see  fit  to  talk. 
In  conversation  with  a  bartender,  Trav- 
ers  is  asked  where  he  works,  and  replies 
that  he  "mixes  drinks  at  the  Knicker- 
bocker Club,"  which  is  undoubtedly  very 
funny,  but  by  no  means  evidence  of  the 
loftiest  courtesy  and  breeding.  A 
"break"  of  a  different  nature,  but  still  a 
"break"  is  that  which  Van  Bibber 
makes  in  "Her  First  Appearance," 
where  he  calmly  abducts  "The  Littlest 
Girl"  and  taking  her  to  her  father, 
reads  that  gentleman  a  solemn  lesson  on 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  pa- 
ternity. The  tale  is  a  pretty  and  pa- 
thetic one,  yet  there  is  a  moment  when 
one  is  inclined  emphatically  to  endorse 
Mr.  Caruther*s  characterisation  of  Van 
Bibber  as  a  well-meaning  fool. 

The  "breaks"  made  by  the  hero  of 
Soldiers  of  Fortune  are  many,  but  never 
irritating.  Clay  always  anticipates  your 
resentment  and  immediately  oflEers 
sheepish  and  good-natured  apology  for 
the  theatrical  aspect  of  his  actions.  He 
turns  oflE  the  gun  display  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  blackmailing  visit  of  General 
Mendoza  by  a  remark  as  to  the  possi- 
bility of  having  "killed  a  very  good 
cook."  He  wears  an  array  of  medals 
that  appall  even  the  not  over-fastidious 
MacWilliams,  and  yet  after  he  has  ex- 
plained that  such  a  one  came  from  the 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  "who  gives  them 
away  in  place  of  cigars  and  who  hap- 
pened to  be  out  of  cigars  the  day  I 
called,"  you  see  that  he  has  the  good 
grace  to  be  embarrassed  and  find  in  his 
apologetic  good-humour  a  complete  ex- 
cuse for  his  ostentation.  Of  the  same 
good  sort  as  Robert  Clay  is  Archie  Gor- 
don, the  American  newspaper  correspon- 
dent of  The  King's  Jackal.  Thorough- 
ly amiable  and  well  meaning  is  he,  yet 
he  has  to  "get  in"  his  "break,"  and  the 
opportunity  comes  when  he  begins  to 
boast  about  what  he  is  going  to  do  to  the 
blackguardly  intimates  of  King  Louis  of 
Messina. 

But  for  the  summing  up,  the  supreme 
t3rpe,  of  Davis  heroship  one  must  turn 
to  Royal  Macklin,  who,  if  dissociated 
from  the  series  of  extravagant  adven- 


tures in  which  he  plays  a  part,  will  be 
found  a  very  genuine  and  clearly  drawn 
character.  Here  is  a  man  who  is  strug- 
gling to  see  through  himself,  who  is  will- 
ing to  tell  you  that  he  is  unpopular 
among  men,  and  to  concede  the  justice 
of  this  unpopularity.  The  very  eflEorts 
that  he  puts  into  his  endeavours  to  win 
the  liking  of  his  fellows  repels  them,  and 
half  heart-broken  at  his  failure  he  goes 
to  the  other  extreme  and  alienates  them 
all  the  more.  He  expresses  the  belief 
that  it  is  the  easiest  matter  in  the  world 
for  the  man  who  has  "made  good"  to  be 
modest,  and  yet  when  he  has  dared  lead 
and  steel  and  Central  American  fever 
swamps  and  become  Vice-President  of 
Honduras,  he  brags  all  the  more,  and  is 
ashamed  of  his  comrades  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  and  of  being  in  their  company 
when  he  sees  how  poor  and  contemptible 
their  rags  appear  in  the  eyes  of  a  chit  of 
a  society  girl  from  up  in  "God's  coun- 
try." To  her  he  must  fling  his  boasts  of 
his  shooting  cards  at  West  Point.  He  is 
always  consistent,  always  conscious  and 
in  the  limelight.  A  strange  and  complex 
vanity,  and  so  maintained  and  convinc- 
ing from  beginning  to  end  as  to  consti- 
tute a  real  literary  achievement. 

But  among  Mr.  Davis's  men  there  are 
pleasanter  characters  to  which  to  turn — 
gentlemen  sans  tache,  in  whose  lives  and 
deportment  one  finds  nothing  to  forgive 
or  condone.  Where  in  the  lighter  fiction 
of  the  last  ten  years  can  one  find  a  better 
Don  Quixote,  a  better  Sir  Roger  de 
Coverley — a  figure  which  better  em- 
bodies all  the  ideals,  the  courtesies,  the 
lofty-minded  passions  which  we  like  to 
ascribe  to  a  more  chivalrous  age — than 
in  General  Laguerre  ?  Where  has  there 
been  a  nobler  gentleman  than  the  Wynd- 
ham  Kid,  whose  father  was  the  cham- 
pion Regent  Royal  and  whose  mother 
was  a  black  and  tan  of  questionable 
morals,  a  vagrant  of  the  streets  of  Mon- 
treal ? 

IV 

HIS  WOMEN 

There  is  a  professional  cynic  who 
often  discusses  Mr.  Davis's  books  and 
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the  keynote  of  their  success*.  According 
to  him,  the  beginnings  of  the  Davis  sto- 
ries are  positive  triumphs,  because  a  com- 
positie  of  them  all  would  run  something 
as  follows:  "Miss  Van  Knickerbocker 
was  seriously  annoyed.  The  unexpected 
departure  of  the  butler  was  most  inop- 
portune. The  second  man  was  obvious- 
ly incompetent;  the  illness  of  the  chef 
and  of  the  coachman  had  already  com- 
plicated her  household  arrangements, 
and  the  affair  of  the  third  footman  and 
the  fifth  and  sixth  chambermaids,"  etc., 
etc.  Thereupon,  argues  the  cynic  in 
question,  the  readers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts straightway  sit  up  and  gasp  de- 
lightedly. They  feel  that  they  are  be- 
ing introduced  into  the  very  best  society. 
They  know  that  they  are  getting  "the 
real  thing." 

Now  this  is  another  more  than  half 
truth,  for  while  of  late  years  we  have 
been  introduced  to  a  good  many  of  Mr. 
Davis's  heroes  who  have  not  been  de- 
pendent on  the  services  of  a  "man,"  we 
have  yet  to  meet  a  Davis  leading  heroine 
without  a  maid  and  a  brougham.  The 
heroine  may  be  seen,  plainly  dressed, 
doing  settlement  work  somewhere  on  the 
East  Side,  but  be  sure  that  just  round 
the  corner  there  is  waiting  the  proper 
sort  of  equipage,  with  the  dapper  little 
English  groom  in  livery  touching  his 
hat.  In  a  general  way  the  impression 
that  most  of  Mr.  Davis's  women  make 
upon  one  is  the  impression  one  gets  from 
catching  sight  of  a  beautiful  face  in  a 
passing  carriage.  They  have  great 
charm,  but  it  is  the  charm  of  elusiveness 
and  unattainability.  They  are  the  kind 
of  women  about  whom  a  man  wants  to 
muse  wistfully  in  his  bachelor  den,  to 
idealise,  to  invest  with  a  thousand  at- 
tributes of  heart  and  mind  and  soul — 
and  then  to  go  out  to  dinner.  Socially, 
they  are  delightful,  from  an  ornamental 
point  of  view ;  yet  somehow  you  feel  that 
if  you  were  to  meet  them  en  voyage,  to 
find  a  seat  next  to  them  at  the  Captain's 
table  in  the  saloon  of  an  ocean  liner, 
or  at  a  Continental  table  d'hote,  they 
would  propound  to  you  long  questions 
with  participles  in  them,  and  in  general 


overwhelm  you  with  their  superiority. 
Even  the  Davis  heroes  who  are  brave 
enough  to  woo  them  and  win  them  seem 
in  the  moment  of  triumph  ill  at  ease. 
Even  they  do  not  quite  understand.  The 
lives  of  these  heroines  are  all  the  same. 
They  have  their  servants  and  their  car- 
riages and  their  homes  on  Fifth  Avenue 
overlooking  Central  Park,  and  their 
fathers  are  sedate,  quiet-spoken  club- 
men with  large  interests  in  mines  and 
railways.  They  have  all  travelled  ex- 
tensively, but  always  to  the  right  places. 
They  know  London,  where  they  always 
stay  at  the  Carlton,  and  Paris,  where 
they  may  choose  between  the  Bristol  and 
Ritz,  and  Switzerland,  and  Rome,  and 
Vienna.  Berlin,  for  instance,  is  not  at 
all  necessary.  They  have  wintered  at 
Shepherd's  Hotel  in  Cairo,  and  have 
cruised  in  private  yachts  about  the  Medi- 
terranean, stopping  here  and  there  long 
enough  to  obtain  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  Algiers  and  Tunis  and  Palermo  and 
Tangier.  Paint  in  at  hazard  a  face  and 
figure  from  Mr.  Charles  Dana  Gibson^s 
sketch-book,  and  you  have  a  portrait  that 
will  do  for  Miss  Alice  Langham,  or 
Miss  Helen  Fiske,  or  Miss  Edith  Mor- 
ris, or  Helen  Page,  or  Miss  Cather- 
waight,  or  Miss  Cuyler,  or  a  dozen 
others.  In  contrast  to  this  conventional 
type,  however,  there  are  several  figures 
which  stand  out  in  sharp  and  refreshing 
relief.  One  is  the  Ellen  in  the  story  of 
The  Other  IVowan,'  though  we  knew 
her  but  slightly;  another  is  Beatrice 
Endicott  of  Captain  Macklin;  and  again 
is  Hope  Langham  of  Soldiers  of  For- 
tune, who  perhaps  by  very  contrast  with 
her  elder  sister  remains  in  the  mind  as 
the  most  tangible,  genuine  and  admirable 
of  all  Mr.  Davis's  heroines. 


HIS   PATRIOTISM 

There  is  a  man  who  used  regularly 
in  the  stormv  days  of  the  spring  oJF  1898, 
to  jump  to  his  feet  in  the  theatre  when 
the  band  struck  up  the  National  An- 
them, yet  who  confesses  that  he  can 
never  really  catch  the  Spirit  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War,  or  at  least  that  part 
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of  it  which  has  to  do  with  the  operations 
of  our  land  forces  in  Cuba,  until  he  has 
taken  up  and  re-read  "The  Fever  Ship" 
and  had  played  to  him  very  slowly 
"There^l  be  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old 
Town  Tonight."  Now  in  a  musical 
way  "A  Hot  Time"  was  to  a  small  war 
what  "Marching  through  Georgia"  was 
to  a  very  big  one,  and  if  anyone  in  fic- 
tion has  given  the  thrill  and  feeling  of 
the  conflict  in  Cuba  better  than  Mr. 
Davis  has  done  in  The  Derelict  and 
The  Fever  Ship  the  present  writer  does 
not*  know  it.  In  itself,  that  is  not  say- 
ing a  great  deal,  for  the  late  war  has 
been  productive  of  very  little  literary 
fruit,  yet  allusion  to  these  tales  serves  to 
call  attention  to  the  great  skill  with- 
which  Mr.  Davis  has  been  for  years 
sounding  the  note  of  national  patriotism. 
Nor  has  this  note  needed  the  stimulus 
of  a  great  general  feeling  or  crisis  to  call 
it  out.  It  is  rather  the  patriotism  born 
of  the  memory  of  some  unforgotten  nos- 
talgia. You  finds  it  perhaps  at  its  best 
in  The  Exiles,  and  there  is  one  passage 
to  which  reference  has  frequently  been 
made  in  The  Bookman,  but  which  is 
reprinted  here  because  there  should  be  no 
paper  on  Mr.  Davis  without  it.  Near 
the  end  of  the  story  Holcombe,  the  New 
York  Assistant  District  Attorney,  asks 
Meakin,  the  Police  Comissioner  who 
had  been  indicted  for  blackmailing  gam- 
bling houses,  if  he  cannot  do  something 
for  him  at  home. 

"I'll  tell  you  what  you  can  do  for  me,  Hol- 
combe. Some  night  I  wish  you  would  go 
down  to  Fourteenth  Street,  some  night  this 
spring,  when  the  boys  are  sitting  out  on  the 
steps  in  front  of  the  Hall,  and  just  take  a 
drink  for  me  at  Ed  Lally's;  just  for  luck. 
That's  what  I'd  do.  I  don't  know  nothing 
better  than  Fourteenth  Street  of  a  summer 
evening,  with  all  the  people  crowding  into 
Pastor's  on  one  side  of  the  Hall  and  the 
Third  Avenue  L  cars  running  on  the  other. 
That's  a  gay  sight,  ain't  it  now?  With  all 
the  girls  coming  in  and  out  of  Theiss's,  and 
the  sidewalks  crowded.  One  of  them  warm 
nights  when  they  have  to  have  the  windows 
open,  and  you  can  hear  the  music  at  Pastor's 


and  the  audience  clapping  their  hands. 
That's  great,  isn't  it?"  Well,  he  laughed 
and  he  shook  his  head,  "I'll  be  back  there 
some  day,  won't  I?"  he  said,  wistfully,  "and 
hear    it   for   myself." 

In  a  somewhat  different  way  Mr. 
Davis  used  the  same  idea  in  bringing 
Soldiers  of  Fortune  to  an  end.  The  ship 
bearing  the  principal  personages  of  the 
story  has  left  the  harbour  of  Valencia 
and  is  lumbering  along  the  northern 
coast  of  South  America.  Robert  Clay 
and  Hope  Langham  are  on  deck  study- 
ing the  stars  that  lie  low  upon  the  hori- 
zon line. 

'Do  you  see  that  long  line  of  lamps  oflF 
our  port  bow?"  asked  Clay.     Hope  nodded. 

'  rho.-e  are  the  electric  lights  along  the 
ocean  drive  at  Long  Branch  and  up  the 
Rumson  Road,  and  those  two  stars  a  little 
higher  up  are  fixed  to  the  mast-heads  of  the 
Scotland  Lightship.  And  that  mass  of  light 
that  you  think  is  the  Milky  Way  is  the  glare 
of  the  New  York  street  lamps  thrown  up 
against  the  sky." 

"Are  we  so  near  as  that?"  said  Hope, 
smiling.  "And  what  lies  over  there?"  she 
asked,    pointing   to   the    east. 

"Over  there  is  the  coast  of  Africa.  Don't 
you  see  the  lighthouse  on  Cape  Bon?  If  it 
wasn't  for  Gibraltar  being  in  the  way,  I 
could  show  you  the  harbour  lights  of  Bi- 
zerta,  and  the  terraces  of  Algiers  shining 
like  a  cafi  chantant  in  the  night" 

"Algiers,"  sighed  Hope,  "where  you  were 
a  soldier  of  Africa,  and  rode  across  the 
deserts.     Will  you  take  me  there?'* 

"There,  of  course,  but  to  Gibraltar  first, 
where  we  will  drive  along  the  Alameda  by 
moonlight.  I  drove  there  once  coming  home 
from  a  mess  dinner  with  the  Colonel.  The 
drive  lies  between  broad  white  balustrades, 
and  the  moon  shone  down  on  us  between  the 
leaves  of  the  Spanish  bayonet.  It  was  like 
an  Italian  garden.  But  he  did  not  see  it, 
and  he  would  talk  to  me  about  the  Watkins 
range  finder  on  the  lower  ramparts,  and  he 
puffed  on  a  huge  cigar.  I  tried  to  imagine 
I  was  there  on  my  honeymoon,  but  the  end 
of  his  cigar  would  light  up  and  I  would  see 
his  white  moustache  and  the  glow  of  his 
red  jacket,  so  I  vowed  I  would  go  over  that 
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drive  again  with  the  proper  person.     And 
wc  won't  talk  of  range  ifinders,  will  we? 

"There  to  the  North  is  Paris;  your  Paris, 
and  my  Paris,  with  London  only  eight  hours 
away.  If  you  look  very  closely  you  can  see 
the  thousands  of  hansom  cab  lamps  flashing 
across  the  asphalt,  and  the  open  theatres, 
and  the  fairy  lamps  in  the  gardens  back  of 
the  houses  in  Mayfair,  where  they  are  giv- 
ing dances  in  your  honour,  in  honour  of  the 
beautiful  American  bride,  whom  every  one 
wants  to  meet.  And  you  will  wear  the  finest 
tiara  we  can  get  on  Bond  Street,  but  no  one 
will  look  at  it:  thev  will  onlv  look  at  vou. 
And  I  will  feel  very  miserable  and  tease  you 
to  come  home.'* 

Once  in  The  Exiles  Holcombe  and 
Lloyd  Carroll,  who  has  made  rather  a 
nasty  mess  of  his  life  and  stays  in  Tan- 
gier as  a  fugitive  from  New  York  jus- 
tice, stand  together  by  the  city  ramparts 
and  through  wet  eyes  watch  the  flag 
break  out  from  the  stern  of  the  American 
man-of-war  entering  the  bay.  When,  in 
Soldiers  of  Fortune,  General  Mendoza 
goes  by  night  to  Clay's  home  near  the 
mines  and  demands  blackmail  with  the 
alternative  of  breaking  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  Republic  of  Olancho  and  the 
Valencia  Mining  Company,  Clay  says: 
"Try  to  break  that  concession ;  try  it. 
It  was  made  by  one  Government  to  a 
body  of  honest  decent  business  men,  with 
a  Government  of  their  own  back  of 
them,,  and  if  you  interfere  with  our 
conceded  rights  to  w^ork  those  mines,  V\\ 
have  a  man-of-war  down  here  with 
white  paint  on  her  liuU  and  she'll  blow 
you  and  your  little  republic  back  up 
there  into  the  mountains."  "A  man-of- 
war  with  white  paint  on  her  hull."  In 
that  lies  the  effect.  In  The  King's 
Jackal  there  is  a  fine  touch  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  Archie  Gordon  endeavours 
to  console  the  discredited  Louis.  He 
finds  an  analogy  to  the  King's  fallen 
fortunes  in  the  fact  that  "In  my  country 
there  are  just  as  good  men  out  of  office 
as  in."  Again,  referring  to  the  crown 
which  has  been  entrusted  to  him  by 
Prince  Kalonay,  he  says:  "There  are 
ver>'  few  of  these  left,  your  Majesty, 


and  the  number  is  growing  less  day  by 
day.  In  my  country  wc  don't  have  any 
at  all.  And  I  should  think  that  those 
who  had  them  would  want  to  take  care 
of  them  and  keep  them  brushed  up  and 
looking  clean."  Again,  when  the  enter- 
prise was  threatened  by  a  danger  only  a 
week  off  and  other  are  dismayed  and 
hesitating,  he  reassures  them.  "In  my 
country  seven  battles  were  once  fought 
in  seven  days." 

VI 

HIS    HUMOUR 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  much  about 
Mr.  Davis's  humour,  because  it  has 
never  been  seriously  questioned.  Wher- 
ever there  has  been  need  of  it  it  has 
sparkled  through  one  of  his  X^ts  from 
Gallegher  and  the  Van  Bibber  stories 
down  to  Ransons  Folly,  In  the  Fog,  and 
The  Bar  Sinister,  Perhaps  as  perfect  an 
example  of  it  as  any  is  to  be  found  in 
the  story  of  The  Reporter  Who  Made 
Himself  King, 

In  this  tale  a  young  man  who  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-three  has  acquired 
all  the  journalistic  experience  and  knowl- 
edge possible — a  condition  of  a£Eairs 
which  despite  Mr.  Davis  we  insist  on 
deeming  somewhat  extraordinary — ^finds 
himself,  through  peculiar  circumstances, 
the  American  consul  to  Opeki,  an  island 
in  the  Pacific,  of  which  the  only  other 
white  residents  were  a  young  man  from 
New  Haven,  Connecticut,  who  acted  as 
the  local  operator  of  a  moribund  cable 
company,  and  two  runaway  British  sail- 
ors. A  German  warship  takes  posses- 
sion of  the  Island,  fires  on  the  American 
flag,  and  in  the  little  touches  by  whidi 
he  contrasts  the  situation  as  it  really  is 
and  as  through  exaggeration  it  is  made 
to  appear  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe  in  the  light  of  an  international 
episode,  Mr.  Davis  reaches  humour 
of  a  high  order.  The  cablegram  of  in- 
quiry*, from  ithe  San  Francisco  corre- 
spondent of  the  London  Times  is  a  little 
gem.  At  the  end  of  The  King's  Jackal, 
Louis,  after  the  exposure  of  his  treason 
and  trickery,  is  sitting  in  the  dim  dusk 
in  his  private  suite  in  the  hotel  at  Tan- 
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gier,  deserted  by  all  save  his  two  hench- 
men and  the  American,  Gordon,  to 
whose  care  the  Regent,  Kalony,  has  en- 
trusted the  royal  crown.  But  the  bur- 
den is  one  to  which  he  has  not  been  ac- 
customed, and  Gordon  is  visibly  em- 
barrassed. He  says  as  much  to  the  un- 
responsive King,  suggests  that  there 
should  be  a  royal  cushion  to  go  with  it, 
and  finally  asks  directly:  "How  do  you 
usually  carry  it?"  "On  my  head,"  snaps 
His  Majesty;  and  even  Gordon  sees  the 
humour  of  the  reply. 

vn 

HIS   WORLD 

Just  as  his  impressions  of  men  and 
women  are  in  the  main  coup  d'  ceil  im- 
pressions, so  the  various  parts  of  the 
world,  civilised  and  uncivilised,  which 
Mr.  Davis  puts  in  his  books,  are  treated 
frankly  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
observant  stranger.  When  he  has  come 
to  know  a  city  or  a  landscape  too  well, 
when  it  no  longer  offers  him  some  new 
surprise,  he  passes  on.  -He  wrote  best 
of  New  York  when  it  was  fresh  to  him; 
when  he  could  walk  through  a  side  street 
and  muse  whimsically  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  a  mysterious  letter  apprising 
him  of  the  maturing  of  some  strange 
crime,  fluttering  down  from  a  curtained 
window.  When  a  greater  familiarity 
took  from  him  the  delights  of  this  sort 
of  make  believe,  he  sought  out  other 
lands.  To-day  he  is  no  more  a  novelist 
of  New  York,  than  he  is  a  novelist  of 


London,  or  Paris,  or  Vienna,  or  Tan- 
gier, or  Rio  Janeiro;  the  hero  of  a  new 
story  will  unquestionably  be  an  Ameri- 
can, but  we  are  just  as  likely  to  meet 
him  in  St.  James's  Park,  or  seated  at  the 
corner  table  of  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix,  or 
in  the  Hotel  Continental  at  Tangier,  as 
in  the  Knickerbocker  Club  or  Delmoni- 
cos.  And  in  his  descriptions  of  scenes 
and  places  he  has  the  faculty  of  telling 
you  the  most  elementary  things  with  a 
gravity  and  naivete  which  is  at  once 
astounding  and  delightful.  There  is 
something  confidential  in  the  manner  in 
which  he  imparts  the  information  that 
God  Save  the  King  is  the  British  na- 
tional anthem,  or  that  Washington  was 
our  first  president,  or  that  Paris  is  the 
capital  of  France  and  has  been  called 
la  ville  lumiere.  In  a  writer  of  less 
talent  this  would  exasperate;  with  him 
it  never  does  for  we  accept  it  as  only  an 
indication  of  a  genuine  freshness  and 
zest.  Nine  or  ten  years  ago  there  was 
a  saying  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Davis's 
ignorance  must  have  been  acquired,  since 
no  one  could  possibly  have  been  born 
with  quite  so  large  a  stock  of  it.  To- 
day this  epigram  has  lost  completely  both 
point  and  sting;  and  yet  this  broader 
knowledge  has  brought  with  it  no  di- 
minution of  originality.  His  place 
among  contemporary  American  story 
tellers  is  secure  and  of  him  may  be  said 
as  can  be  said  of  no  other  of  his  da} 
and  generation,  that  he  has  never  pub- 
lished a  dull  line. 


"ALIAS  DAVID  GRAYSON."    BY  JOHN  S.  PHILLIPS 

In  our  March  issue  we  printed  the  information  that  David  Grayson  was  Ray 
Stannard  Baker.  We  wanted  an  article  on  Mr.  Baker,  hut  we  did  not  plan  for 
it  then,  for  the  reason  that  the  man  who  seemed  best  qualified  to  write  the  article 
happened  to  be  away  from  the  United  States.  So  we  waited,  and  we  think  that 
those  who  read,  in  the  June  issue,  "Alias  David  Grayson"  by  John  5.  Phillips,  so 
long  the  editor  of  the  "American  Magazine/*  will  agree  that  we  were  wise  in 
waiting. 


DRAMATIC  TALENT  AND  THEATRICAL 

TALENT 

BY  CLAYTON  HAMILTON 


Sir  Arthur  Pinero,  in  his  lecture  on 
Robert  Louis  Stevensofi:  the  Dramatist, 
has  drawn  an  interesting  distinction  be- 
tween dramatic  talent  and  theatrical 
talent.  "What  is  dramatic  talent?**  he 
inquires.  "Is  it  not  the  power  to  project 
characters,  and  to  cause  them  to  tell  an 
intcre<;tinp:  story  through  the  mcdiiun  of 
dialogue?  This  is  dramatic  talent;  and 
dramatic  talent,  if  I  may  so  express  it, 
is  the  raw  material  of  theatrical  talent. 
Dramatic,  like  poetic,  talent  is  born,  not 
made;  if  it  is  to  achieve  success  on  the 
stage  it  must  be  developed  into  theatri- 
cal talent  by  hard  study,  and  generally 
by  long  practice.  For  theatrical  talent 
consists  in  the  power  of  making  your 
characters,  not  only  tell  a  story  by 
means  of  dialogue,  but  tell  it  in  such 
skilfully-devised  form  and  order  as  shall, 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  theatri- 
cal representation,  give  rise  to  the  great- 
est possible  amount  of  that  peculiar  kind 
of  emotional  effect,  the  production  of 
which  is  the  one  great  function  of  the 
theatre." 

It  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  Pinero 
that  dramatic  talent  is  of  little  service 
in  the  theatre  until  it  has  been  trans- 
muted into  theatrical  talent ;  and,  indeed, 
the  history  of  the  drama  records  the 
wreck  of  many  noble  reputations  on  the 
solid  basis  of  this  principle.  There  is, 
of  course,  the  case  of  Stevenson  himself. 
Concerning  this,  Pinero  'says,  "No  one 
can  doubt  that  he  had  in  him  the  ingre- 
dients of  a  dramatist,"  and  again,  "Dra- 
matic talent  Stevenson  undoubtedly  pos- 
sessed in  abundance";  but  then  he  adds 
significantly,  "And  I  am  convinced  that 
theatrical  talent  was  well  within  his 
reach,  //  only  he  had  put  himself  to  the 
pains  of  evolving  it"  But  a  greater  in- 
stance is  the  case  of  Robert  Browning. 
Browning  was  not  merely,  like  so  many 


of  his  eminent  contemporaries,  a  remi- 
niscent author  writing  beautiful  an- 
achronisms in  imitation  of  the  great 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  He  was  born 
witli  a  really  great  dramatic  talent, — 
one  of  the  very  greatest  in  the  history  of 
English  literature.  But  theatrical  tal- 
ent remained  beyond  his  reach.  He 
tried  to  write  plays  for  Macready,  but 
these  plays  were  ineffective  on  the  stage ; 
and,  after  many  futile  efforts,  he  re- 
treated from  the  theatre  to  the  library. 

Many  men  whose  native  endowment 
of  dramatic  talent  was  less  remarkable 
than  Browning's  have  succeeded  in  the 
theatre  by  the  developed  efficiency  of 
sheer  theatrical  talent.  There  is,  of 
course,  the  case  of  Scribe,  who  was — 
at  least,  from  the  commercial  point  of 
view — the  most  successful  dramatist 
who  ever  lived.  Scribe  knew  little,  and 
cared  less,  about  life ;  but  he  knew  much, 
and  cared  more,  about  the  theatre :  and, 
in  the  matter  of  making  an  effective 
play,  he  could  give  both  cards  and  spades 
to  Browning. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  few 
instances — a  very  few — of  men  who 
have  succeeded  in  the  theatre  by  the 
sheer  power  of  innate  dramatic  talent, 
without  the  assistance  of  hard  study  and 
long  practice  of  the  traffic  of  the  stage. 
There  is,  of  course,  the  case  of  Gerhart 
Hauptmann.  When  Hauptmann  wrote 
The  IVeavcrs,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  he 
had  not  yet  progressed  beyond  the  mere 
possession  of  the  raw  material  of  theat- 
rical talent.  This  composition  —  the 
fourth  in  the  chronological  record  of  his 
works — was  by  no  means  skilfully-de- 
vised in  form  and  order;  but  it  is  now 
acknowledged  as  his  masterpiece,  because 
of  the  overwhelming  power  of  the  art- 
less and  unimproved  dramatic  talent 
which  it  easily  revealed. 
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It  is,  perhaps,  a  greater  thing  for  an 
architect  to  dream  a  noble  building  than 
it  is  for  a  contractor  to  erect  it.  Pinero 
contends  that  it  is  only  the  finished  edi- 
fice that  counts,  and  that  the  architect 
is  as  impotent  without  the  contractor 
as  the  contractor  is  impotent  without 
the  architect.  Dramatic  talent — which 
is  born,  not  made — may  be  a  greater 
thing'  than  theatrical  talent — ^which  is 
made,  not  born.  Pinero  asserts  that  a 
great  dramatist  must  be  equipped  with 
both.  The  great  dramatist  must  have, 
like  Hauptmann,  "the  power  to  project 
characters  and  to  cause  them  to  tell  an 
interesting  story  through  the  medium  of 
dialogue";  but  he  must  also  have,  ac- 
cording to  Pinero,  the  practiced  power 
to  "give  rise  to  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  emo- 
tional eflFect,  the  production  of  which  is 
the  one  great  function  of  the  theatre." 
The  best  illustration,  in  the  present 
period,  of  the  second  half  of  this  require- 
ment is,  of  course,  aflForded  by  the  finest 
plays  of  Pinero  himself.  Endowed  with 
a  dramatic  talent  of  a  high  order,  he  has 
evolved  a  theatrical  talent  which — in  the 
opinion  of  the  present  writer — is  unsur- 
passed and,  thus  far,  insurpassable. 

Looking  at  them  in  the  light  of  this 
distinction,  it  is  still  a  little  difficult  to 
place  the  plays  of  Mr.  John  Galsworthy. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  he 
possesses  dramatic  talent  in  abundance. 
He  is  certainly  a  great  writer  and  prob- 
ably a  great  man;  and,  in  turning  his  at- 
tention to  the  drama,  he  is  not  merely — 
like  Robert  Louis  Stevenson — a  man  of 
letters  toying  with  the  theatre.  He  sees 
many  things  in  life  that  are  dramatic — 
profoundly  and  tremendously  dramatic 
— and  these  things  he  strives  to  render 
in  the  technical  terms  that  are  current 
in  the  theatre  of  to-day.  For  this  task 
he  is  endowed  with  many  gifts.  For  in- 
stance, he  has  a  lovely  sense  of  form, 
both  in  respect  to  structure  and  in  re- 
spect to  style;  he  has  a  keen  sense  of 
characterisation;  and,  best  of  all,  he 
comes  into  the  theatre,  as  many  less  con- 
siderable men  come  into  a  cathedral, — 
to  watch  and — in  a  lofty  sense — to  pray. 


Mr.  Galsworthy,  then,  is  not  merely 
a  man  of  letters  playing  a  new  game,  of 
which  he  does  not  know,  and  scorns  to 
learn,  the  rules.  But  two  questions  yet 
remain  to  be  decided : — first,  whether  he 
has  yet  evolved  a  theatrical  talent  which 
is  worthily  concomitant  with  his  innate 
dramatic  talent,  and,  second,  whether  he 
will  ever  do  so.  The  second  question, 
of  course,  would  be  superfluous  unless 
the  first  were  answered  in  the  negative. 
But  has  Mr.  Galsworthy  succeeded, 
thus  far,  in  producing  "the  greatest  pos- 
sible amount  of  that  peculiar  kind  of 
emotional  effect,  the  production  of  which 
is  the  one  great  function  of  the  theatre  ?" 
This  is  a  question  which  is  certain  to 
call  forth  a  divided  vote.  The  present 
writer — e  pluribus  unum — must  still  be 
numbered  on  the  negative  side. 

No  play  of  Mr.  Galsworthy's  has 
ever,  until  now,  made  money  in  the  thea- 
tre. This  consideration  might  seem  sor- 
did, were  it  not  for  the  fact- that  the 
drama  is  a  democratic  art  and  that  it  is 
undeniably  the  duty  of  the  dramatist  to 
appeal  to  the  many,  not  the  few.  On 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Galsworthy  has 
never  written  a  play  which  was  un- 
worthy of  serious  attention.  His  best 
plays  are  not  so  good  as  The  Second 
Mrs.  Tanqueray;  but  his  worst  plays 
are  not  so  bad  as  The  Wife  JVithout  a 
Smile.  Always,  in  his  dramatic  com- 
positions, Mr.  Galsworthy  has  had  some- 
thing to  say;  always,  he  has  created  liv- 
ing characters;  always,  he  has  told  an 
interesting  story  through  the  medium  of 
very  interesting  dialogue. 

Why,  then,  has  he  failed  to  capture 
the  great  army  of  the  theatre-going  pub- 
lic? It  is  because  he  is  not  innately  in- 
terested in  the  stage.  Mr.  Galsworthy 
is  a  great  man  of  letters ;  he  is  probably 
a  great  man ;  but  he  is  not — thus  far,  at 
least — a  great  man  of  the  theatre.  Some 
of  his  plays  are  very  effective, — for  in- 
stance, The  Silver  Box,  Strife,  Justice, 
and  The  Pigeon.  Some  of  them  are 
ineffective, — for  instance,  Joy.  The  Eld- 
est Son,  and  The  Mob.  Others,  like 
The  Fugitive,  hover  tantalisingly  be- 
tween the  two  extremes.    Yet  all  these 
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plays,  in  workmanship,  are  equally  pains- 
taking. An  ineffective  play,  like  Joy,  is 
just  as  well  written,  and  nearly  as  well 
constructed,  as  an  effective  play,  like 
The  Silver  Box.  The  difference,  then, 
is  not  a  difference  in  craftsmansliip,  but 
merely  a  difference  in  subject-matter. 
Pinero,  the  master-craftsman,  can  make 
a  great  play  out  of  next  to  nothing,  as 
he  did  in  the  instance  of  The  ThuTidcr- 
bolt;  but  Galsworthy  can  make  a  great 
play  only  when  lie  has  happened — as  in 
the  case  of  Justice — to  hit  upon  a  subject 
tliat  is  so  inherently  dramatic  that  it  will 
carry  itself  without  the  aid  of  any  no- 
table exercise  of  theatrical  talent. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  best  plays 
of  Mr.  Galsworthy  arc  ver>'  p:ood  in- 
deed; but  the  fact  remains  that,  fine 
artist  as  he  is,  he  cares  much  more  about 
life  than  he  cares  about  the  theatre. 
This  is  the  very  thing  that,  in  the  vision 
of  the  leading  literary  critics,  is  said  in 
praise  of  him;  but,  in  the  vision  of  the 
present  writer,  it  is  said  a  little — though 
only  a  little — in  dispraise.  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy seems  never  to  have  smelt  the 
footlights.  He  has  never  been  an  actor, 
like  Shakespeare  and  Moliere;  he  has 
never  been  a  stage-director,  like  Ibsen ; 
he  seems  never  to  have  "counted  the 
house,"  like  Lope  de  Vega  and  the  two 
great  dramatists  who  bore  successively 
the  name  of  Alexandre  Dumas.  To 
actors,  to  stage-directors,  to  managers 
who  "count  the  house,"  and  to  dramatic 
critics,  Mr.  Galsworthy  still  appears  as 
a  lofty  man  of  letters  who  has  not  yet 
utterly  become  a  fellow-labourer  in  the 
greatest  of  all  the  democratic  institu- 
tions of  the  world. 

Nobody  denies  the  innate  dramatic 
talent  of  Mr.  Galsworthy.  Some  few 
— including  the  present  commentator — 
still  deny  that  he  has  yet  developed  a 
theatrical  talent  that  is  worthy  of  his 
native  gift.  Two  or  three  reasons  for 
this  failing — if  it  he  a  failing — are  evi- 
dent, and  even  obvious.  In  the  first 
place,  Mr.  Galsworthy  considers  life  as 
God  would  look  at  it,  instead  of  consid- 
ering life  as  the  average  man  would  look 
at  it.    In  this  respect,  he  fulfills  the  nat- 


ural function  of  the  novelist — ^to  tell  the 
individual  what  the  public  does  not 
know — instead  of  fulfilling  the  natural 
function  of  the  dramatist — to  remind 
the  public  of  what  the  public  has  unfal- 
teringly known  but  seemed  to  have  for- 
gotten. Mr.  Galsworthy  never  appears 
to  sit  with  his  spectators  in  the  theatre. 
He  does  not  really  understand  and  love 
his  audience.  Otherwise,  he  would  feel 
himself  impelled  to  renounce  the  Olym- 
pian impartiality  displayed  in  such  a 
work  as  Strife,  and  would  descend  to  the 
arena,  to  fight  and  bleed  for  die  hu-- 
manly  and  naturally  partisan.  But  Mr. 
Galsworthy  disdains  to  care  about  his 
public;  and,  only  in  a  slightly  less  de- 
gree, he  disdains  to  care  about  his  actors. 
He  asks  them,  every  now  and  then,  to 
refrain  from  doing  things  which  would 
be  exceedingly  effective  on  the  stage; 
and  his  only  reason  is  that  such  things 
are  seldom  actually  done  in  life  itself. 
In  other  words,  he  rebels  against  an 
evolvement  of  theatrical  talent  from  a 
native  and  indubitable  dramatic  talent. 
He  seems,  not  infrequently,  to  smile  a 
god-like  smile  and  say,  "This  passage 
may  not  be  theatrical;  but,  after  all,  it 
is  dramatic.  Life  is  bigger  than  the 
theatre;  and,  as  the  greatest  of  all  nov- 
elists remarked,  *Life,  some  think,  is 
worthy  of  the  Muse.* " 

"justice" 

It  is  quite  evident  that  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy disagrees  with  the  opinion  of 
Pinero  that  "the  one  great  function  of 
the  theatre"  is  "to  produce  the  greatest 
possible  amount  of  a  certain  peculiar 
kind  of  emotional  effect."  Given  the 
subject-matter  of  Justice,  for  example, 
a  theatrical  craftsman  like  Pinero  could 
easily  increase  the  amount  of  this  emo- 
tional effect  that  is  produced.  When 
Mr.  Galsworthy  wrote  this  play,  he  was 
interested  solely  in  his  subject-matter 
and  not  at  all  in  the  technique  of  the 
theatre.  The  subject  is  inherently  dra- 
matic, and  that  is  why  the  play  is  pow- 
erful ;  but  the  treatment  of  the  subject  is 
deliberately  untheatrical. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  unpreoe- 
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dented  circumstance  that  the  entire  story 
of  the  play  is  told  in  the  first  act  and  the 
fourth,  and  that  the  narrative  would 
still  remain  complete  if  the  second  and 
third  acts  were  utterly  omitted.  In  the 
first  act  we  are  shown  all  the  motives 
and  told  all  the  circumstances  of  Fal- 
der's  crime;  he  confesses  his  guilt;  and, 
when  he  is  arrested,  his  conviction  is  a 
foregone  conclusion.  The  detailed  re- 
port of  his  trial  which  is  set  before  us 
in  the  second  act  is,  in  consequence,  not 
technically  necessary.  Nothing  whatso- 
ever IS  told  us  in  this  trial  which  we  did 
not  know  before;  and  the  act  is  there- 
fore empty  of  surprise.  Furthermore, 
since  the  conviction  of  Falder  has  been 
certain  from  the  first,  the  act  is  also 
empty  of  suspense. 

When  a  self-confessed  criminal  has 
been  convicted,  he  is  naturally  sent  to 
jail;  and  consequently — from  the  point 
of  view  of  craftsmanship  alone — Mr. 
Galsworthy's  third  act  adds  nothing  to 
the  story.  The  narrative  does  not  be- 
gin to  move  again  until  the  fourth  act, 
when  Falder,  having  served  his  sentence, 
comes  back  to  make  his  futile  and  pitiful 
attempt  to  begin  life  over  again.  For 
two  entire  acts — the  second  and  the 
third — there  has  been  no  forward  move- 
ment of  the  narrative.  Here  we  have  a 
pattern  which  Pinero  would  unquestion- 
ably have  dismissed  as  offering  an  invi- 
tation to  disaster;  yet,  curiously  enough, 
these  two  acts,  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  has 
written  them^  are  the  most  interesting 
of  the  four  acts  of  the  play. 

The  reason  is  that  what  we  care  about 
in  Justice  is  not  the  story  but  the  theme. 
The  purpose  of  the  author  is  not  so  much 
to  interest  us  in  what  is  done  by  Falder, 
nor  even  in  what  is  done  to  Falder,  as 
to  interest  us  in  a  certain  social  fact. 
His  5ole  desire  is  to  force  us  to  observe, 
with  due  consideration,  the  way  in 
which  that  great  machine  without  a  soul, 
called  Justice,  habitually  does  its  work. 
He  makes  us  attend  the  trial  because  he 
wants  to  show  us  what  an  ordinary  trial 
is  like ;  and  he  makes  us  go  to  jail  with 
Falder  because  he  wants  to  show  us  what 
an  ordinary  jail  is  like. 


As  a  further  instance  of  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy's deliberate  avoidance  of  "the 
greatest  possible  amount  of  emotional 
eflEect,"  consider  the  omission  from  his 
last  act  of  what  a  craftsman  like  Pinero 
would  certainly  have  seized  upon  as  a 
scene  a  faire.  Early  in  this  act,  be- 
fore Falder  reappears,  we  are  told  that 
the  woman  whom  he  loves,  and  for 
whom  he  stole  the  money,  has  been 
driven,  by  the  economic  necessity  of  sup- 
porting her  children,  to  sell  herself  to 
her  employer  during  the  period  of  Fal- 
der's  incarceration.  As  soon  as  we  re- 
ceive this  information,  we  foresee  a  big 
scene  between  Ruth  and  Falder  when 
Falder  shall  find  out  the  tragic  fact 
which  we  already  know.  Not  only  do 
we  expect  this  scene,  but  we  desire  ar- 
dently to  sec  it.  Yet,  when  the  moment 
comes  in  which  the  hero  receives  this 
revelation,  Mr.  Galsworthy  at  once  re- 
moves both  Ruth  and  Falder  from  the 
stage  and  shuts  them  up  together  in  an 
adjoining  room ;  and  the  big  scene  which 
we  wished  to  see  takes  place  on  the  other 
side  of  a  closed  door,  while  matters 
much  less  interesting  are  discussed  be- 
fore us  on  the  stage.  It  is  evident  that 
Mr.  Galsworthy  deliberately  made  this 
choice,  in  order  that  we  might  remain 
more  attentive  to  his  theme  than  to  the 
personal  reactions  of  his  hero  and  his 
heroine. 

It  has  been  said  above  that  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy disdains  to  care  about  his  actors; 
and  this  point  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  text  of  JusUte.  Consider  Cokeson, 
for  example,  as  an  acting  part.  This 
character  is  naturally  quaint  and  hu- 
mourous; and  he  says  many  funny 
things,  although  he  does  not  realize  that 
they  are  funny.  It  is  evident  that  the 
actor  entrusted  with  this  part  could 
easily  call  forth  many  big  laughs  from 
the  audience  if  he  should  play  for  com- 
edy; yet  all  these  big  laughs  would  be 
what  Mr.  George  M.  Cohan  calls  "the 
wrong  kind  of  laughs."  They  would 
disrupt  the  mood  of  the  scene,  and 
would  distract  attention  from  Falder  or 
from  Ruth.  Hence,  for  the  sake  of  the 
general  effect,  the  actor  playing  Cokeson 
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is  required  to  suppress  and  kill  the 
laughs  which  might  easily  be  awakened 
by  his  lines.  He  is  given  funny  things 
to  say  and  is  obliged  to  say  them  as  if 
they  were  not  funny.  In  consequence, 
this  character,  although  extremely  life- 
like, is  extremely  difficult  to  play.  No 
such  task,  for  instance,  is  imposed  upon 
the  actor  by  Pinero  when  he  projects 
a  humourous  character,  like  Cay  ley 
Drummle,  in  the  very  midst  of  a  tragic 
complication. 

The  few  points  which  have  already 
been  adduced  are  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  Justice  can  by  no  means  be  accepted 
as  a  consummate  example  of  theatrical 
talent;  but  it  should  always  be  remem- 
bered that  theatrical  efficiency  is  the  one 
thing  that  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  made  up 
his  mind  to  get  along  without.  It  must 
be  admitted,  also,  that  he  gets  along 
without  it  most  surprisingly.  So  great 
is  his  dramatic  talent  that  he  seems  to 
achieve  more  by  leaving  life  alone  than 
he  could  possibly  achieve  by  arranging 
life  in  accordance  with  a  technical  pat- 
tern, however  dexterous  theatrically. 

It  would  have  been  easy,  for  exam- 
ple, to  make  the  trial-scene  in  Justice 
more  theatrical,  by  any  of  a  multitude  of 
means.  For  instance,  Falder  might  have 
been  innocent,  and  might  have  been  con- 
victed falsely  by  the  piling  up  of  appar- 
ently incriminating  evidence.  Or,  if 
guilty,  still  the  motive  of  his  crime 
might  easily  have  been  made  more  sym- 
pathetic. He  might,  for  instance,  have 
stolen  the  money  to  save  a  dying  mother 
from  starvation,  instead  of  to  elope  with 
a  married  woman.  Or  he  might  have 
been  persecuted  by  his  employer,  or 
treated  unfairly  by  the  prosecuting  at- 
torney, or  judged  unjustly  by  the  judge. 
One,  at  least,  of  these  obvious  aids  to 
the  production  of  "the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  emotional  effect"  would  have 
been  snatched  at  by  any  other  plaj'- 
w right.  Any  other  playwright,  also, 
would  liave  increased  the  suspense  and 
the  surprise  of  the  trial-scene  by  clev- 
erly deleting  from  the  antecedent  act  the 
complete  exposure  of  the  case  against  the 
hero. 


Again,  in  the  third  act,  any  other  play- 
Wwright  would  have  augmented  the  "emo- 
tional effect"  by  making  the  warden  a 
•  tyrant  instead  of  a  man  who  is  obviously 
trying  to  be  kind.  The  very  purpose  of 
the  play  is  to  attack  the  prison-system; 
yet  Mr.  Galsworthy  is,  if  anything,  more 
fair  to  the  warden  and  the  prison  doctor 
than  he  is  to  Falder  and  the  other  con- 
victs. 

The  author's  theory,  of  course,  is  that 
life  itself  is  so  dramatic  that  it  needs 
no  artificial  heightening  to  make  it  in- 
teresting in  the  theatre.  Whether  or  not 
this  theory  shall  work  in  practice  de- 
pends, as  has  been  said  above,  upon  the 
subject-matter  of  the  play.  In  The  Eld- 
est Son,  for  instance,  the  omission  of  the 
scene  a  faire  from  the  last  act  sent  the 
play  to  failure  at  a  time  when  Stanley 
Houghton's  discussion  of  the  same  theme 
in  Hindle  Wakes  was  carried  to  a 
great  success  by  a  thorough  develop- 
ment of  the  very  passage  which  Mr. 
Galsworthy  had  chosen  to  evade. 

But  Justice,  in  which  the  subject- 
matter  is  inherently  dramatic,  is  unde- 
niably a  great  play, — despite  the  fact, 
or  possibly  because  of  the  fact,  that  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  is  deliberately 
untheatrical.  The  test  of  a  play  is  in 
the  acting;  and  Justice,  as  produced  by 
Mr.  B.  Iden  Payne  with  capital  sup- 
plied by  Mr.  John  D.  Williams,  is  by 
far  the  most  impressive  play  that  has 
been  presented  in  New  York  since  The 
Thunderbolt  of  Pinero  was  acted  at  the 
New  Theatre.  The  piece  appeak  pro- 
foundly to  the  sentiment  of  social  pity; 
and,  since  it  is  absolutelv  true  and 
overwhelmingly  sincere,  it  seems  all  the 
more  dramatic  because  it  is  meticulously 
untheatrical.  For  the  privilege  of  see- 
ing this  great  performance  of  a  great 
work  by  a  great  man,  the  public  is 
deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Williams,  who, 
after  every  other  manager  in  America 
had  refused  for  six  years  to  produce  the 
play,  risked  his  own  money  in  the  under- 
taking, and  was  rewarded  for  his  daring 
— one  is  glad  to  say — by  an  immediate 
and  rich  response  from  the  theatre-going 
public. 
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"rio  Grande" 


A  sharp  contrast  to  Mr.  Galsworthy's 
Justice  is  afforded  by  the  latest  play  of 
Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  which  is  entitled 
Rio  Grande,  The  material  of  this  play 
is  inherently  less  dramatic  than  the  ma- 
terial of  Justice;  but  the  treatment  of 
this  material  affords  ample  evidence  of 
that  "hard  study  and  long  practice"  of 
the  traffic  of  the  stage  which  Sir  Arthur 
Pinero  recommends.  In  extracting  from 
a  story  "the  greatest  possible  amount  of 
that  peculiar  kind  of  emotional  effect, 
the  production  of  which  is  the  one  great 
function  of  the  theatre,"  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas  is  exceedingly  adroit.  He  has 
learned,  by  long  practice,  to  work  a 
story  for  all  that  it  is  worth,  and  some- 
times for  a  little  more.  As  an  exhibi- 
tion of  theatrical  talent,  Rio  Grande 
ranks  high  among  the  works  of  the  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  our  living  native 
playwrights:  it  is,  indeed,  the  most  ef- 
fective play  that  he  has  written  since 
The  Witching  Hour, 

Yet,  in  subject-matter,  Rio  Grande 
exhibits  nothing  that  is  new,  and  little 
that  can  be  said  to  be  of  permanent  im- 
portance. A  young  girl  whose  father 
has  been  murdered  has  married  his  life- 
long friend,  because  her  father,  with  his 
dying  breath,  had  commended  her  to  his 
care.  For  her  elderly  husband  she 
deeply  feels  the  sentiments  of  friendship 
and  respect;  but  she  is  drawn  toward  a 
young  man  of  her  own  age  by  the  imperi- 
ous passion  of  love.  Against  her  will, 
she  yields  herself  to  the  youth  she  is  too 
young  to  prevent  herself  from  loving. 
Their  intrigue  is  discovered  by  another 
man,  the  villain  of  the  play,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  a  servant  of  her  husband's. 
This  villain — like  De  Flores  in  that 
great  Elizabethan  tragedy.  The  Change- 
ling, and  like  another  scoundrel  in  a 
famous  story  by  Guy  de  Maupassant — 


demands  of  the  heroine  that  she  shall 
also  yield  herself  to  him,  as  the  price  of 
his  refusal  to  reveal  the  crime  of  which 
he  knows  her  to  have  been  already 
guilty.  The  heroine,  thus  cornered,  tries 
to  drown  herself,  and  fails.  During  the 
few  minutes  when  she  is  given  up  for 
dead,  her  lover  commits  suicide.  After 
she  has  been  revived,  her  husband,  now 
apprised  of  all  the  facts,  shoots  and  kills 
his  servant.  Then,  ultimately,  he  opens 
his  arms  to  his  erring  wife,  with  the  re- 
mark that  there  is  much  that  they  must 
strive,  thenceforward,  to  forget. 

This  is  an  old  story ;  but  Mr.  Thomas, 
by  setting  it  in  an  army  post,  has  con- 
trived to  make  ft  seem  significant  of  that 
peculiar  abnormality  of  sexual  emotion 
which  arises  irresistibly  in  any  of  those 
little  pigeon-holes  of  living  which  are 
restricted  almost  exclusively  to  a  single 
sex, — as  the  nunnery  is  restricted  to 
women  or  the  army  is  restricted  to  men. 
Furthermore,  the  characters  are  real  and 
true,  and  in  this  respect  the  play  ex- 
hibits not  only  the  gift  of  observation 
but  also  the  greater  gift  of  understand- 
ing. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that 
the  dialogue  is  admirably  written;  for, 
in  this  particular  detail  of  craftsman- 
ship, Mr.  Thomas  never  yet  has  failed. 

But,  to  the  studious  observer,  the  most 
interesting  aspect  of  this  play  is  the 
clever  manner  in  which  an  inherently 
dramatic  situation  is  made  to  register 
not  once,  but  twice  or  thrice,  by  the 
exercise  of  a  carefully  developed  talent 
for  producing  "the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  emotional  effect."  Rio 
Grande,  considered  as  a  whole,  exhibits 
only  an  ordinary  appreciation  of  the 
dramatic  elements  in  life  at  large; 
but  it  exhibits,  in  addition,  a  superla- 
tive appreciation  of  the  theatrical  pos- 
sibilities inherent  in  the  traffic  of  the 
stage. 
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English  prose,  exclusive  of  the  novel  and 
the  short  story,  from  Malory  to  Stevenson. 
There    is    an    appendix    containing    bio- 
graphical material  and  notes. 
English     Grammar     Simplified:     Its     Study 
Made    Easy.      By    James    C.    Fernald. 
New  York:  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company. 
75  cents  net. 

A  brief  survey  of  English  grammar. 
English  Prose  and  Poetry   (1137-1892).     Se- 
lected   and   Annotated.     By  John  Mat- 
thews  Manly.     Boston:    Ginn   &    Com- 
pany.    $2.00. 

A  text  book  based  on  two  former  works, 
English  Poetry  (1170-1892)  and  English 
Prose  (iisT'ISqo).  The  work  has  numer- 
ous notes  and  an  index. 

Hygiene 

Breathe  and  Be  Well.  By  William  Lee 
Howard.  New  York:  Edward  J.  Clode. 
$1.00  net. 

A  discussion  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  proper  breathing  and  some 
simple   rules  to   be   followed. 

Infancy  and  Childhood:  A  Popular  Book  on 
the  Care  of  Children.    By  Walter  Reeve 
Ramsey.     New   York:   E.   P.    Dutton   & 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
A  practical  guide. 

Side-Stepping  111  Health.  By  Edwin  F. 
Bowers.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany.   $1.35  net. 

Simple  suggestions  on  how  to  retain 
good  health. 

Games,  Sports  and  Amusements 
A-B-C   of    Golf.     By   John   Duncan    Dunn. 
New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     Illus- 
trated.    50  cents  net. 
Practical  advice  for  the  amateur  golfer. 
Foster's  Auction  Bridge  for  All.     By  R.  F. 
Foster.     Including  the  Official  Laws  of 
Auction  Bridge  as  Adopted  by  the  Whist 
Club  of  New  York,  Revised  to  February, 
1916.     New  York:  Frederick  A.   Stokes 
Company.    $1.00  net 
An  up-to-date  handbook  for  the  begin- 
ner, the  average  player,  or  the  expert 

Essays  and  General  Literature 
Adventures   in    Common   Sense.     By   Frank 
Crane.     New   York:  John   Lane    Com- 
pany.   $z.oo  net 

Popular  essays  on  a  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. A  few  of  the  titles  are:  "Things," 
"In   Paris,"    "Whafs   The    Matter    With 


Art,"  "The  Kitchen,"  "Dancing,"  "A  Won- 
derful Sinner,"  "The  Fireplace,"  "Music." 
Father  Damien.    An  Open  Letter  to  the  Rev- 
erend Dr.  Hyde  of  Honolulu.     By  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson.    With  a  Note,  Mrs. 
Stevenson's   description   of   the   writing, 
and   related   passages  from   Stevenson's 
correspondence.      New    York:    Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     50  cents  net 
The  latest  volume  in  A  Famous  Series 
of  Stories  and  Essays, 
Home  to  Him's  Muvver.    By  Margaret  Pres- 
cott  Montague.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dut- 
ton &  Company.     25  cents  net. 
A  short  essay  which  originally  appeared 
in  The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
The  Imperial  Impulse.     Background  Studies 
of  Belgium,  England,  France,  Germany 
and  Russia.     By  Samuel  P.  Orth.     New 
York:    The    Century    Company.      $1.20 
net. 

Five  essays  aiming  to  sketch  the  ethnic, 
economic  and  political  background  of  the 
chief  nations  engaged  in  the  war. 
Living  the  Radiant  Life.     A  Personal   Nar- 
rative.     By    George    Wharton    James. 
Pasadena:    The     Radiant    Life     Press. 
$1.00  net. 

A  collection  of  essays,  some  of  them  re- 
printed from  the  Physical  Culture  Maga- 
zine, suggesting  how  to  get  the  best  out  of 
life.  Some  of  the  titles  are:  "The  Radi- 
ancies of  Nature,"  "Radiancies  of  Joy,  In- 
spiration, and  Serenity,"  "Radiancies  of 
Moral  Courage,"  "Radiancies  of  Humour." 

Poetry  and  Drama 

The    Acorn-Planter.     A    California    Forest 
Play.     Planned  to  Be  Sung  by  Efficient 
•   Singers  Accompanied  by  a  Capable  Or- 
chestra.    By  Jack  London.     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.    75  cents. 
A    play    embodying    the    author's    ideas 
about  war  and  peace. 
Army  Ballads  and  Other  Verses.    By  Edwin 
Clarkson    Garrett     Philadelphia:    The 
John   C.  Winston  Company.     $1.00  net 
A  complete  collection  of  all  of  the  au- 
thor's   poems,    including   those   which    ap- 
peared   in    The   Dyak    Chiefs   and   Other 
Verses  and  My  Bunkie  and  Other  Ballads. 
The   Apostle.     By  Paul    Hyacinthe   Loyson. 
Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark.     With 
an  Introduction  by  George  Pierce  Baker. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany.    75  cents. 

Volume  XV  in  The  Drama  League  Se- 
ries of  Plays.    A  modern  tragedy  in  three 
acts. 
Echo  and  Other  Verses.    By  Newbold  Noyes. 
Boston:   Sherman,    French  &   Company. 
$1.00  net 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses. 
The  Great  Maze  and  The  Heart  of  Youth. 
A    Poem    and    a    Play.      By    Hermann 
Hagedorn.    New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.25. 
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The  Great  Maze  is  a  long  poem  dealing 
with    the    murder    of    Agamemnon;    The 
Heart  of  Youth  a  play,  in  verse,  in  four 
scenes,   presenting   a   picture  of  care-free 
youth. 
High  Tide.     Songs  of  Joy  and  Vision  from 
Present-Day     Poets     of     America     and 
Great  Britain.     Edited  by  Mrs.  Waldo 
Richards.       Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin 
Company.    $1.25  net 
A    collection    of    about    two    hundred 
poems  by  conspicuous  poets  of  to-day. 

The  Honeysuckle.  A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Gabrielle  D'Annunzio.  Translated 
by  Cecile  Sartoris  and  Gabrielle  En- 
thoven.  New  York:  Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.  $1.25  net. 
The  tragedy  of  an  Italian  family. 

Idols.  By  Walter  Conrad  Arensberg.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  75 
cents  net. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses  in 
The  Nefiv  Poetry  Series. 

London,  One  November.    By  Helen  Mackay. 
New  York:  Duffleld  &  Company.    $1.25 
net. 
A  collection  of  vers  libre. 

Melinda  and  Her  Sisters.  By  Mrs.  O.  H.  P. 
Belmont  and  Elsa  Maxwell.  First  Pro- 
duced at  the  Waldorf  Astoria,  February 
18,  191 6.  New  York:  Robert  J.  Shores. 
50  cents. 

A   one-act   suffrage   play   produced   re- 
cently in  New  York. 
Puems:     Original     and     Translations.      By 
James  Ilervey  Hyslop.     Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Company. 
The    book    consists    of    a    collection    of 
original  verses  in  English;  original  verses 
in  German  with  their  translations,  and  a 
collection  of  the  work  of  notable  German 
poets  and  the  translations. 
Practical  Stage  Directing  for  Amateurs.     A 
Handbook  for  Amateur  Managers   and 
Actors.      By     Emerson     Taylor.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     $z.oo 
net. 

The    book    contains    instructions    as    to 
"The  Choice  of  a  Play,"  "Organisation," 
"Rehearsing,"  "The  Amateur  Actor's  A-B- 
C,"  "Make-up,"  and  "The  Stage  and  the 
Scenery." 
Quinneys'.     A   Comedy  in   Four   Acts.     By 
Horace  Annesley  Vachell.     New  York: 
George  II.  Doran  Company.    $1.00  net. 
A  play  based  on  the  author's  novel  of 
the  same  name. 
Songs  and  Satires.     By  Edgar  Lee  Masters. 
New   York:  The   Macmillan   Company. 
$1.25. 

A  new  collection  of  verses  on  a  variety 
of  themes  by  the  author  of  Spoon  River 
Anthology. 
Songs  of  the  Soil.    By  Fenton  Johnson.    New 
York:  Published  by  the  Author. 


A    collection    of    verses    purporting    to 
represent  negro  life  of  the  South. 
The  Symphony  Play.    A  Play  in  Four  Acts. 
By  Jennette  Lee.     New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     $zxx>  net 
Four  one-act   plays   linked  together   by 
"colour,  tone  and  progressive  meaning"  to 
form  a  whole.    They  are:  "Prelude — ^Billy 
Boy,"  ^'Allegro— The  Mother."  "Andante 
—The     Brother,"     "Allegro— The     Lady 
With  Wings." 
To-day  and  To-morrow.    By  Charles  Han- 
son   Towne.      New    York:    George    H. 
Doran  Company.    %ijoo  net 
A  collection  of  verses  on  a  variety  of 
subjects. 
Turns  and  Movies  and  other  Tales  in  Verse. 
By    Conrad    Aiken.    Boston:    Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    75  cents  net 
A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses  in 
The  New  Poetry  Series. 
Wreckage.   A  Drama  in  Three  Acts.    By  J. 
Hartley   Manners.     New   York:   Dodd, 
Mead  &  Company.    $1.00  net 
An    exposition    and    indictment   of    the 
drug  habit 

Fiction 

The  Amateur.  By  Charles  G.  Norris.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.35 
net 

The  story  of  a  young  artist's  struggle 
for    success    in    New    York    and    of    his 
achievement 
An  Amiable  Charlatan.    By  E.  Phillips  Op- 
penheim.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.30  net 
The  adventures  in  London  of  a  wealthy 
American  fond  of  assuming  the  pose  of 
detective,  going  about  in  disguise  and  con- 
sorting with  criminals. 
Babette.     By   F.   Berkeley   Smith.     Garden 
City:    Doubleday,    Page    &    Company. 
Frontispiece.     $1.25  net 
The  romance  of  a  peasant  girl  and  a 
master-criminal,  with  scenes  laid  in  Tou- 
raine  and  the  underworld  of  Montmartre. 
The  Beasts  of  Tarzan.    By  Edgar  Rice  Bur- 
roughs.     Chicago:    A.    C.    McClurg   & 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.30  net 
A  sequel  to   Tarzan  of  the  Apes  and 
The  Return  of  Tarzan,    The  further  ad- 
ventures of  Tarzan  in  the  African  jun- 
gles. 
Beggars    on    Horseback.     By    F.    Tennyson 
Jesse.     New   York:   George   H.  Doran 
Company.     Frontispiece.     $i.2S  net 
Tales  of  Cornwall  and  Provence.    The 
titles  are:  "A  Shepherdess  of  Fauns,"  "The 
Ladder,"     "The     Greatest     Gift."     "The 
Mask,"  "A  Garden  Enclosed,"  "The  Man 
with  Two  Mouths,"   "Whv  Senath  Mar- 
ried," and  "The  Coffin  Ship." 
Behind  the  Bolted  Door?    By  Arthur  E.  Mc- 
Farlane.     New   York:  Dodd,   Mead   & 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.35  net 
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A  detective  story  centering  about  the 
murder  of  a  wealthy  woman  who  is  found 
dead  in  her  swimming  pool  with  every 
entrance  bolted  from  the  inside. 

The  Blind  Man's  Eyes.  By  William  Mac- 
Harg  and  Edwin  Balmer.  Boston:  Lit- 
tle, Brown  &  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.35  net. 

A  story  of  mystery  and  romance.  The 
central  figure  is  Basil  Santoine,  a  blind 
lawyer  with  a  remarkable  power  of  per- 
ception. 

Captain   Gardiner  of  the   International   Po- 
lice.     By    Robert    Allen.      New    York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.    $1.35  net. 
A  novel  of  romance  and  adventure  pic- 
turing a  war  of  the  future  in  which  the 
awakening    Orient    rises    up    against    the 
highly  civilised  West. 

A  Cathedral  Singer.    By  James  Lane  Allen. 

New     York:     The     Century     Company. 

Frontispiece.    $z.oo  net 

The  story  of  a  mother's  devotion  to  her 
little  son.  The  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the 
Divine,  St.  Luke's  Hospital  and  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Design  in  New  York 
City  form  the  background. 

The    Curved    Blades.     By    Carolyn    Wells. 

Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 

Frontispiece.    $1.35  net 

A  new  story  of  Fleming  Stone  in  which 
he  unravels  the  mystery  of  the  death  of 
the  wealthy  Miss  Lucy  Carrington,  and 
incidentally  falls  in  love  with  her  niece. 

Daddy's  Widow.    A  Long  Island  Story.    By 

Margaret    Barnes    Price.      New    York: 

Broadway  Publishing  Company.     $z.5a 

Picturing  the   life   and    romances   of   a 

group  of  country  people  on  Long  Island. 

Destiny.  By  Charles  Neville  Buck.  New 
York:  W.  J.  Watt  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.35  net 

The  career  and  romance  of  a  young  fi- 
nancier in  New  York. 

The  Diamond   from  the  Sky.     A  Romantic 
Novei.     By   Roy   L.   McCardell.      New 
York:  G.  W.  Dillingham  Company.     Il- 
lustrated.    $1.35  net 
A  story  of  the  many  strange  adventures 
encountered   by   the   claimants   of    a   dia- 
mond that  fell  from  the  sky  embedded  in 
a  meteor. 

Drifting  Waters.    By  Rachel  Swete  Macna- 
mara.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 
Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
The   story  of   a   young  woman's   revolt 
from     the     jealous     proprietorship     of     a 
mother's    love.     The   scenes   are   in    Eng- 
land and  Egypt 
Exile.      An    Outpost   of   Empire.     By   Dolf 
Wyllarde.    New  York:  John  Lane  Com- 
pany.    $1.35  net 

A  romance  of  British  life  in  the  Orient 
The  Fifth  Wheel.    By  Olive  Higgins  Prouty. 


New   York:   Frederick  A.   Stokes   Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
A   new  book  by  the   author  of  Bobbie, 
General  Manager,  telling  the  story  of  Bob- 
bie's   sister,    Ruth    Vars,    of    her    revolt 
against  being  a  "fifth  wheel,"  of  her  ca- 
reer, and  of  her  romance. 
Forked  Lightning.    By  Keble  Howard.   New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.    $1.25  net 
The   novelisation   of   the   author's   play, 
The  Green  Flag,  depicting  an  episode  in 
society   life  where   a   jealous   woman   be- 
comes   the    victim    of   her    own    machina- 
tions. 
Fulfillment     By  Emma  Wolf.     New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company.     $1.35,  net 
A   love   story   with   scenes   set  in   Cali- 
fornia of  to-day. 
The   Geranium  Lady.     By  Sylvia   Chatfield 
Bates.    New  York:  Duffield  &  Company. 
Frontispiece.    $1.25  net 
A  love  story,  the  setting  of  which  is  an 
island  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.    The  heroine 
lives  in  a  cottage  surrounded  by  an  acre 
of   red   geraniums. 

Gibby    of    Clamshell    Alley.      By    Jasmine 

Stone  van  Dresser.     New  York:  Dodd, 

Mead   &   Company.     Illustrated.     $1.35 

net 

The  story  of  a  Yankee  boy  in  a  New 
England   coast  town,   his  adventures   and 
his  friends. 
God's   Puppets.     By  William   Allen  White. 

New   York:  The  Macmillan   Company. 

Frontispiece.     $1.25. 

A  group  of  five  stories  describing  the 
life  and  experiences  of  a  number  of  peo- 
ple, some  of  whom  appear  in  more  than 
one  of  the  stories.  The  titles  are:  "A  So- 
cial Rectangle,"  "'The  One  a  Pharisee.'" 
"A  Prosperous  Gentleman,"  "The  Gods 
Arrive,"  and  "The  Strange  Boy." 

Golden  Glory.  By  F.  Horace  Rose.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.25 
net 

The  book  which  won  the  five  thousand 
dollar     prize     offered     by     Hodder^    and 
Stoughton   for    the   best   story   of   life   in 
mysterious  Africa.    The  story  tells  of  the 
wanderings  of  three  natives  of  the  Afri- 
can   jungle    in    search    of    the    "Golden 
Glory" — the  crown  which  had  belonged  to 
the  chief  of  the  dwarfs'  tribe,  which  had 
been  carried  off  by  marauders. 
The  Golden  Woman.    A  Story  of  the  Mon- 
tana Hills.   By  Ridgwell  Cullum.  Phila- 
delphia: George  W.  Jacobs  &  Company. 
Frontispiece.     $1.35   net 
A  story  of  love  and   adventure  in  the 
West 
Green  Mansions:  A  Romance  of  the  Tropi- 
cal  Forest    By   W.   H.   Hudson.    New 
York:  $z.so. 

A  fantastic  romance  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  the  wilderness  of  Venezuela. 
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Her  Husband's  Purse.  By  Helen  R.  Martin. 
Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Com- 
pany. Illustrated.  $1.35  net. 
A  story  of  tHe  Pennsylvania  Dutch. 
Just  David.  By  Eleanor  H.  Porter.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net. 

The  story  of  the  son  of  a  great  musician 
who   inherits  his   father's   talent. 
The  Long  Road  Home.     By  Ralph  D.  Paine. 
New     York:    Charles     Scribner's     Sons. 
Illustrated.    $1.35  net. 
The  hero  is  a  young  officer  on   a  coast 
steamer  whose  reputation  is  blasted  at  the 
beginning   of   his    career   by    an    accident 
which    befalls   his   ship.      His   vindication 
and  romance  form  the  theme  of  the  story. 
Mary  Rose  of  Mifflin.     By  Frances  R.  Ster- 
rett     New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 
The  story  of  an  optimistic  little  girl's  in- 
fluence on  the  people  who  live  in  a  gloomy 
apartment  house   in   a   large  city. 
My    Lady    of    the    Island:    A   Tale    of    the 
South    Seas.      By    Beatrice    Grimshaw. 
Chicago:   A.    C.   McClurg   &   Company. 
$1.25. 

A  story  of  adventure  and  romance,  in- 
cluding a  great  pearl  find,   a  capture  by 
cannibals,  and   a  shipwreck. 
The  Phantom  Herd.    By  B.  M.  Bower.   Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Company,    Frontis- 
piece.   $1.30  net. 

The    "Happy   Family"   of   some   of   the 
author's  former  books  go  to  New  Mexico 
to  make  the  pictures  for  the  hero's  motion 
picture  play,  "The  Phantom  Herd."     The 
story  tells  of  their  difficulties,   their  fail- 
ures and  their  ultimate  success. 
The   Portion   of   a   Champion.     By   Francis 
o   Sullivan   tighe.     New  York:   Charles 
Scribner's   Sons.     $1.35   net. 
A  romance  of  the  fifth*  century  in   Ire- 
land. 
The   Return    of    Dr.    Fu-Manchu.      By    Sax 
Rohmer.      New    York:   Robert   M.   Mc- 
Bride  &  Company.     $1.35  net. 
An    account   of   the    further    adventures 
of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu  who  first  appeared  in 
the  author's  "The  Insidious  Dr.  Fu-Man- 
chu," a  story  of  mysterious  China. 
The  Rudder:  A  Novel  with  Several  Heroes. 
By   Mary   S.    Watts.     New   York:   The 
Macmillan  Company.  Frontispiece.  $1.50. 
A  picture  of  modern  American  life.  The 
central  figure  is  a  well-bred,  socially  well- 
placed  young  woman.    Other  characters  in 
the  book  are  ht*r  brainless,  heartless  hus- 
band,  a   successful   novelist,  a  scoundrelly 
labour    leader,    some    saleswomen,    and    a 
shiftless  boarding-house  keeper. 
A    Sentimental    Dragon.      By    Nina    Larrey 
Duryea.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     $1.25  net. 
A  comedy  depicting  the  pursuit  of  cul- 
ture  and    social    success   by   an   American 


woman  for  herself  and  her  beaudful 
daughter.  The  scenes  are  laid  in  Paris. 
Seventeen.  A  Tale  of  Youth  and  Summer 
Time  and  the  Baxter  Family,  Especially 
William.  By  Booth  Tarkington.  New 
York:  Harper  k  Brothers.  Illustrated. 
$1.35  net 

A  humourous  story  of  a  seventeen  year 
old  boy  and  his  love  affairs. 
Stamboul  Nights.     By  H.  G.  Dwight     Gar- 
den City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company. 
Frontispiece.     $1.25  net. 
Fourteen  stories  of  Constantinople  and 
life   in  the   East,   reprinted   from  various 
periodicals. 
The  S.  S.  Glory.    By  Frederick  Niven.    New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.     Il- 
lustrated.   $1.25  net. 
A  tale   of  adventure  on    a  cattle   boat 
bound  from  Montreal  to  Liverpool. 
The   Twin   Sisters.     By  Justus   Miles   For- 
man.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.35  net 

A  modern  romance  of  international  so- 
ciety. 
When  Carey  Came  to  Town.  By  Edith  Bar- 
nard Delano.    New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
Sc  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.00  net 
What   happened    when   the   heroine,    a 
young   and    unsophisticated   girl   from   an 
old-fashioned   Virginian  town,  went  to  a 
large   city    and    thrust   herself   upon    the 
protection  of  two  wealthy  bachelors. 
Where     the    Path     Breaks.      By    "Captain 
Charles  de  Crcspigny."  New  York:  The 
Century  Company.     Frontispiece.    $1.30 
net 

A   love  story  beginning  on   the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  and  ending  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California. 
Young  America.    By  Fred  Ballard.    Novel- 
ised by  Samuel  Field.    New  York:  Duf- 
field    Sc    Company.      Illustrated.     $1.25 
net. 

The  novelised  version  of  the  play  of  the 
same  name. 

Juvenile 
The  Adventures  of  Buster  Bear.  The 
Adventures  of  Old  Mr.  Toad.  B^ 
Thornton  W.  Burgess.  Boston:  little. 
Brown  Sc  Company.  Illustrated.  50 
cents   net  each. 

Two    new    volumes    in    The    Bedtime 
Story-Books    series.      Animal    stories    for 
children. 
I'he  Book  of  Magic.     Being  a  Simple  De- 
scription of  some  Good  Tricks  and  How 
to  Do  Them,  with  Patter  by  A.  Fred- 
erick Collina.    New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&   Company.     Illustrated.     $1.00  net 
The  Child's  Book  of  English  Biography.  By 
Mary  Stoyell  Stimpson.     Boston:  Littleg 
Brown  &  Company.     Illustrated.    $ijao 
net 


Simple  biographical  sketches  of  the 
table  men  and  women  of  English  hitlofy. 
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Mary  Allen.     By  Eleanor  Marvin.     Garden 
City:  Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.     Il- 
lustrated.   $1.25  iiet. 
A  story  for  girls  telling  of  the.  experi- 
ences of  Mary  Allen  in  a  New  York  art 
school. 
The  Mary  Frances  Garden  Book;  or,  Ad- 
ventures Among  the  Garden  People.   By 
Jane   Eayre   Fryer.     Philadelphia:   The 
John  C.  Winston  Company.     Illustrated. 
$1.50  net. 

Instructions  in  gardening  in  story  form 
for  children. 
Master    Will    of    Stratford:   A    Midsummer 
Night's   Dream.   In  Three  Acts   with   a 
Prologue   and   an   Epilogue.     By   Louise 
Ayres  Garnett.     New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.     50  cents. 
A  play  for  children   in   which   the  boy 
Shakespeare  is  the  central  figure. 

The  Ocean  and  Jts  Mysteries.    By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.     New   York:   Duffield    &   Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
Facts   about  the  ocean  simply  told   for 
young   people. 
The  Shades  of  the  Wilderness.  A  Story  of 
Lee's  Great  Stand.     By  Joseph  A.  Alt- 
sheler.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.30  net. 
The  seventh  volume  in  the  Civil  War 
Series,  presenting  the  Southern  side  of  the 
conflict 
A    Warwickshire    Lad.     The    Story    of   the 
Boyhood   of  William   Shakespeare.     By 
George    Madden   Martin.      New    York: 
D.    Appleton   &   Company.      Illustrated. 
$1.00  net 

A    picture    of    the    early   home   life   of 
Shakespeare. 
Vesper  Talks  to  Girls.     By  Laura  A.  Knott 
Boston:     Houghton     MifHin     Company. 
$1.50   net. 

A  series  of  inspirational  talks  given  on 
Sunday  afternoons  to  the  students  of  Brad- 
ford Academy. 

History 

The  Foundations  of  the  Ottoman  Empire. 
A  History  of  the  Osmanlis  Up  to  the 
Death  of  Bayezid  I.  (1300-1403.)  By 
Herbert  Adams  Gibbons.  New  York: 
The  Century  Company.  Maps.  $3.00 
net 

A  study  of  Turkish  history  covering  the 
period  from  1300  to  1403.    The  work  con- 
tains   an    index,    a    bibliography    and    six 
maps. 
The  Making  of  Modern  Germany.    Six  Pub- 
lic   Lectures    Delivered    in    Chicago    in 
1915.    By  Ferdinand  Schevill.     Chicago: 
A.  C.  McClurg  Sc  Company.    Illustrated. 
$1.25. 

A    history   of    Germany's    development 
from  her  disintegration  in  the  middle  ages 
to  the  present  time. 
The  Mastering  of  Mexico.    Told  After  One 


of  the  Conquistadors  and  Various  of  His 
Interpreters.  By  Kate  Stephens.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.50. 

The   story   of   the   conquest   of   Mexico, 
based   on  the   account  of  one  of  the  six- 
teenth century  conquerors. 
The    Revolution     in    Virginia.      By    H.    J. 
Eckenrode.      Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company.     $2.00  net 
A    history    of    Virginia's    part    in    the 
American   Revolution,   and    an   account  of 
the  beginning  of  the  Democratic  Party. 
Through   the   Chinese  Revolution.     My   Ex- 
periences in  the  South   and   North,  The 
Evolution     of     Social     Life,     Interviews 
with  Party  Leaders,  An  Unconstitutional 
Loan,    The    Coup    D'etat     By   Fernand 
Farjenel.     Translated   from   the  French 
by  Margaret  Vivian.     New  York:  Fred- 
erick A.   Stokes   Company.     $2.50  net. 
A    history   of    the    Chinese    uprising    in 
1911   and   1912,  and   a  study  of  social   and 
political   conditions   in   China. 

Travel  and  Description 

A  Book-Lover's  Holidays  in  the  Open.     By 
Theodore  Roosevelt  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 
An  account  of  the  author's   experiences 
in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
Camp   Fires   in   The   Yukon.     By  Harry  A. 
Auer.   Cincinnati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.75  net. 
An   account  of  the   author's   experiences 
and  observations  as  a  hunter  of  big  game 
in  The  Yukon. 
The  Dune  Country.    By  Earl  H.  Reed.    New 
York:   The   John    Lane    Company.      Il- 
lustrated.   $2.00  net. 
A    description    of   the    picturesque    sand 
dune  country  on  the  southern  and  eastern 
shores   of   Lake   Michigan,    with   its   wild 
life,  and  stories  of  some  of  the  queer  char- 
acters that  inhabit  the  region.     The  illus- 
trations are  from  etchings,  pencil  sketches 
and  charcoal  drawings  made  by  the  au- 
thor. 

Biography 

Charles  Francis  Adams.  1835-191^5.  An 
Autobiography.  With  a  Memorial  Ad- 
dress delivered  November  17,  1915,  by 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Frontispiece.  $3.00 
net 

In  addition  to  its  personal  and  literary 
interest,    the   book   throws   light   on    many 
of  the  episodes  of  the  Civil  War  and  on 
the   social    and    economic   development   of 
the  country  during  the   last  fifty  years. 
Dostoievsky:  His  Life  and  Literary  Activity. 
A  Biographical  Sketch  by  Evgenii  Solo- 
viev.     Translated  from  the  Russian  by 
C.  J.  Hogarth.     New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan Company. 

{Continued  on  page  352) 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  demand,  as  sold  between  the  first 
of  March  and  the  tirst  of  April: 


FICTION 


i'lT\ 


1ST  ON  List 


New  York,  N.  Y I  Anne  of  the  Island 

Albany,  N.  Y !  Seventeen 

Atlanta,   Ga '  The  Real  Adventure 


Baltimore,   Md '  Seventeen 


Birmingham,  Ala. 


Boston,  Mass . 
Boston,  Mass . 
Buffalo.  N.  Y 
Chicago,  111 . . . 


Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Cleveland,   O 

Dallas,  Texas 


Denver,   Colo. . 
Des  Moines,  la 


Houston,  Tex 

Indianapolis,   Ind 
Kansas  City,  Mo . 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.. 
Milwaukee,  Wis... 
New  Haven,  Conn 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Omaha,  Neb 

Philadelphia,  Pa.. 
Pittsburgh,   Pa.... 

Portland,  Me , 

Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I . . 
Rochester,  N.  Y . . 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 


St.  Paul,  Minn.. 
San  Antonio,  Tex 


San  Francisco,  Cal 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Ont 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Waco,  Tex 


Washington,  D.  C 
Worcester,  Mass . . 


The  Real   Adventure 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

The  Real  Adventure 

The  Real   Adventure 

The  Real  Adventure 
The  Real  Adventure 
Held   to  Answer 
Just  David 

Dear  Enemy 

Life   and'Gabriella 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Real  Adventure 

Held  to  Answer 

The  Real  Adventure 

The   Belfry 

Just  David 

Life  and  Gabriella 

The  Real   Adventure 

Mrs.  Halfame 

Held   to  Answer 

Seventeen 

Michael   O'Halloran 

Seventeen 

The  Real  Adventure 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Old   Delabole 

Seventeen 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Held  to  Answer 

Then  I'll  Come  Back  to  You 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Dear  Enemy 

Seventeen 

The  First   Hundred   Thousand 

Seventeen 

Just  David 

A  Man's  Reach 
rhe  Fifth  Wheel 


2D  ON  Lot 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 
Just  David 
Persuasive  Peggy 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Life  and  Gabriella 

The  Real  Adventure 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Destiny 

Held  to  Answer 

The  Beasts  of  Tarzan 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Seventeen 
Dear  Enemy 

Life  and  Gabriella 
Dear  Enemy 

Clipped   Wings 

Seventeen 

A   Pair   of   Silk   Stockings 

The   Abyss 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

Mr.  Marx's  Secret 

Seventeen 

Held  to  Answer 

Mrs.  Balfame 

Held  to  Answer 

The  Heart  of  the  Sunset 

Mrs.  Balfame 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Beasts  of  Tarzan 

The  Real  Adventure 

Just   David 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Life   and   Gabriella 

Held  to  Answer 

Then  I'll  Come  Back  to  You 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Just  David 

Six  Star  Ranch 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Real  Adventure 

Life   and   Gabriella 
Seventeen 
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3D  ON  List 

The  Belfry 

The  Blind  Man's  Eyes 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Conquest 

Mildew  Manse 

The  Yellow  Dove 
The  Bent  Twig 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Michael    O'Halloran 

Held  to  Answer 

Seventeen 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Seventeen 

Clipped  Wings 
Prudence  of  the  Parson- 
age 
Pollyanna   Grows  Up 
Mrs.  Balfame 
Mrs.  Balfame 
Return  of  Dr.  Fu-Manchu 
The  Outlaw 
Mrs.  Balfame 
The  Real  Adventure 
Heart  Thunder  Mountain 
Seventeen 

The  Real  Adventure 
Mrs.  Balfame 
Held  to  Answer 
Our  Miss  York 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Seventeen 
Life  and  Gabriella 

Clipped  Wings 
Prudence  of  the  Parson- 
age 
Dear  Enemy 
Clipped  Wings 
"K" 

Clipped  Wings 
The  Side  of  die  Angels 
The  Real  Adventure 
Held  to  Answer 

Clipped  Wings 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 
Dear  Enemy 


4TH  ON  List 

My  Unknown   Chum 
Uneasy  Money 
Life   and   Gabriella 

Mrs.  Balfame 

Held  to  Answer 

The  Belfry 
Life  and  Gabriella 
The  Bent  Twig 
Dear   Enemy 

Mrs.  Balfame 

John  Bogardus 

Destiny 

The  Strangers'   Wedding 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Real  Adventure 

Persuasive  Peggy 
The  Bent  Twig 
Speaking  of  Operations 
Mrs.  Balfame 
The  Beasts  of  Tarzan 
Mary  Rose  of  Mifflin 
Rich  Man,  Poor  Man 
A  Far  Country 
Destiny 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 
The  Side  of  the  Angels 
The  Real  Adventure 
The  Fifth  Wheel 
The  Side  of  the  Angels 
Within  the   Fides 
The  Belfry 

Mrs.   Balfame 
Dear  Enemy 

The  Real  Adventure 
The  Rim  of  the  Desert 
Dear  Enemy 
The  Rim  of  the  Desert 
Life  and  Gabriella 
Held  to  Answer 
Life  and  Gabriella 

The   Return   of   Dr.    Fu- 
Manchu 
Dear  Enemy 
Life  and  Gabriella 


5TH  ON  List 

The  Curved  Blades 
The  Long  Road   Home 
Prudence   of   the   Parson- 
age 
Boy  with  Wings 

Pollyanna  Grows  Up 

Three  Things 
The  Belfry 
Clipped   Wings 
Life  and  Gabriella 

Destiny 

The  Golden  Woman 
The  Golden  Woman 
Prudence   of  the   Parson- 
age 
Held  to  Answer 
Still  Jim 

On  Trial 
The  Accolade 
The   Beasts  of  Tarzan 
John  Bogardus 
Dear   Enemy 
Drusilla  with  a   Million 
The  Genius 
Pollyanna  Grows  Up 
The  Golden  Woman 
The  Side  of  the  Angels 
Dear  Enemy 
The   Gray  Dawn 
The  Rudder 
Held   to  Answer 
Life  and  Gabriella 
The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Held  to  Answer 
Clipped  Wings 

Mrs.  Balfame 
Life  and  Gabriella 
The  Promise 
Pollyanna   Grows    Up 
The  Bent  Twig 
Life   and   Gabriella 
Dear   Enemy 

The  Fortunes  of  Garin 

The  Real  Adventure 
Then  I'll   Come  Back  to 
You 


6th  on  List 

The   Outlaw 

The  Real  Adventure 

Mildew  Manse 

Amarilly  of  Clothes  Li 

Alley 
Prudence  of  the  Parse 

age 
Research  Magnificent 
The  Bloom  of  Youth 
Dear   Enemy 
Prudence  of   the   Parse 

age 
Mr.  Bingle 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 
Mrs.  Balfame 
Clipped   Wings 

The  Real  Adventure 
Michael    O'Halloran 

The  Turmoil 
The   Strangers'  Wcddii 
The  Side  of  the  Angel 
Life   and    Gabriella 
Michael    O'Halloran 
The   Fifth  Wheel 
Clipped  Wings 

The  Belfry 

Destiny 

The  Long  Road  Home 

The  Turmoil 

Just  David 

Pollyanna   Grows   Up 

Held   to  Answer 

Then   I'll   Come  Back 

You 
The  Real  Adventure 
Athalie 

Seventeen 

The  Dual   Alliance 
Cam  Clarke 
The  Gray  Dawn 
The  Fifth  Wheel 
The  Boy  with  Wings 
Prudence  of  the  Parso: 
age 


Clipped   Wings 
Mrs.  Balfame 
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Books — Non-Fiction — on  Demand — from  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke. 

The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     Wister. 

The  First  Hundred  Thousand.     Hay. 

Fear     God     and    Take    Your    Own     Part. 

Roosevelt. 
"Speaking  of  Operations."    Cobb. 


Spobn  River  Antholofi^.     Masters. 
Ordeal  by  Battle.     Oliver. 
M\'  Year  of  the  Great  War.    Palmer. 
A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne.    Aldrich. 
The  Challenge  of  the  Future.     Usher. 
Notes  of  a  Busy  Life.    Foraker. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages 
350  and  351)  the  six  best-selling  books 
(fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  lists  receives  10 
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{Continued  from  page   349) 
A  study  of  the  character  and  career  of 
Dostoievsky  in  their  bearing  upon  his  lit- 
erary work. 
Cieraldine  Farrar.    The  Story  of  an  Ameri- 
can     Singer.       By     Herself.       Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     Illustrated. 
$2.cx)  net. 

'I'he    autobiography   of   the   well-known 
singer. 
My  Harvest.     By  Richard  Whiteing.     New 
York:   Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.     $2.50 
net. 

The  reminiscences  of  a  well  known  fig- 
ure   in    Engli^h    literary    and    journalistic 
circles  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
Miilicre:    His    Life    and    His    Works.      By 
lliander  Matthews.  New  York:  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons.     Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 
A   new  and  cheaper  edition  of  a  work 
first  published  in  1910. 
Shakespeare  as   a  Playwright.     By  Brander 
Matthews.      New    York:   Charles   Scrib- 
ner's Sons.     Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 
A  new   and  cheaper  edition  of  a  work 
fir^t  published  in  191 3. 

Feminism 
The   Kdcn    Sphinx.      By   Annie  Riley   Hale. 
New  York:  Published  by  the  Author. 
A   >tudy   «^f   the   various   aspects   of  the 
feniiiii.^t  movement. 


According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  die  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POINTS 

1.  The     Real      Adventure.       Webster. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50 x8o 

2.  Life      and      Gabriella.        Glasgow. 

(Doubleday,  Page.)    $1.35 178 

3.  Seventeen.     Tarkington.      (Harper.) 

$1.35    170 

4.  Held  to  Answer.    MacFarlane.    (Lit- 

tle,  Brown.)    $1.35 134 

5.  Mrs.  Balfame.     Atherton.     (Stokes.) 

$1.35    120 

6.  Dear     Enemy.      Webster.      Century 

Co.)    $1.30 X03 


Woman  Suffrage.  A  Study  Outline.  Pre- 
pared by  Justina  Leavitt  Wilson.  White 
Plains,  New  York:  The  H.  W.  Wilson 
Company.    25  cents. 

A  bibliography  on  the  feminist  move- 
ment from  the  time  of  Plato  to  the  pres- 
ent. 

General  Works,  Miscellaneoiui 

The  American  City.  An  Outline  of  Its  De- 
velopment and  Function.  By  Henry  C 
Wright.  Chicago:  A.  C.  McCluis'  & 
Compan}'.  50  cents  net. 
A  popular  study  of  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic aspects  of  the  American  city.  In 
The  National  Social  Science  SeritSm 


From  Pillar  to  Post     Leaves  from  a 

turer's   Note-Book.     By  John   Kendrick 
Bangs.     New  York:  The  Century  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.60  net 
A   humourous   account  of   the   author'B 
experiences  during  ten  years  as  a  lecturer. 

Modernising  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  By 
Charles  H.  Sherrill.  With  an  Introduc- 
tion by  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  Bol- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  %XAS 
net 
A  discussion  of  the  Pan-American  dtaa* 

tion,  with  suggestions  for  future  polidei. 

The    author    is    a    former   United    Statea 

Minister  to  Argentine. 
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BOOKMAI 

An  Illustrated  Magazine 
of  Literature  and  Life 

JUNE 

Henley — Last  of  the  Buccaneers 

BV  ALFRED  NOVES 

Alias  David  Grayson 

BV  JO^IN  S.  PHU.UPS 

Russian  Literature  of  To-day 

liV  ABRAHAM  YARM0L1S'SK.\ 

Saxe:  the  Vermont  Poet 

BY  J.  G.  S.  AND  M.  S.  S. 

The  Books  of  1915 

BY  F.   E.  WOODWARD 

A  Japanese  Poet  on  Yeats 

BY  YONE  NOGUCHI 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Problem  Novel 

BY  EDNA  KENTON 

Curiosities  of  a  Book-plate  Collection 

BY  SARGENT  ROSIER 

^^^  The  New  Column 

^^^H  BY  HAROLD  KELLOCK 

[DODD,  MEAD  ^  COMPAQ 

IaS  cents  a  COPY  <^NEW  YORKS^  fi.So  i 


King."  He  was  Robert  Clay  of  Sol- 
diers  of  Fortune  and  Archie  Gordon  of 
The  King's  Jackal.  Above  all  he  was 
Royal  Mack  I  in.  Two 
ago  there  appeared  in  The  Bookman 
n  imaginary  Kipling  Battal- 
V  serving  at  the  front.     Certainly 

r.    Davis's  heroes  and   hei 

t  been  backward  in  their  devotion  to 
which  thi 

passionately  believed.  We  have  ventured 
the  opinion  that  Van  Bibber  is  di 
an  ambulance  "somewhere  in  Fi 
With  Van  Bibber  is  his  fellow  New 
Yorker  of  other  days,  Travcrs.  Per- 
haps even  closer  to  the  firing  line  or 
under  sod  marked  by  rough  crosses  are 
Captain  Macklin,  and  Robert  Clay,  and 
Prince  Kalonay,  and  Archie  (jordon,  and 
Gallegher,  and  Lloyd  Carrol],  and  Mc- 
Williams,  and  Lieutenant  Ranson,  and, 
of  course.  General  Laguerre  and 

His  women,  Hope  Clay  and  Miss 
Catherweighl  and  Miss  Cuyler,  and 
Helen  Fiske,  and  Helen  Page,  and  8ea- 


To  understand  his  characters  one  must 
remember  first  of  all  the  colour  and  ac- 
tivity of  Mr.  Davis's  own  life.  In  addi- 
tion he  possessed  to  a  rare  degree  what, 
for  a  better  term,  may  be  called  "uncon- 
scious hyperbole."  To  illustrate.  Some 
years  ago  he  was  in  correspondence  with 
the  writer  of  these  paragraphs  about 
trips  distinctly  away  from  the  beaten  , 
path.  One  of  them  that  Mr.  Davis 
mapped  out  included  Venezuela,  then  in 
a  Slate  of  decided  unrest.  He  suggested 
going  from  San  Juan  to  Porto  Rico  to 
Curaqoa,  and  then  across  on  a  mail  boat 
in  the  event  of  the  siege  being  raised. 
"The  allies  are  at  rest,"  he  went  on  to 
say,  "but  the  Revolution  still  continues. 

I  sent  - — ■ there  on  the  twenty-third  ] 

of  November  and  he  returned  last  week. 

ks  he  had  seen  some  fighting,  j 
taken   thirty-six  photographs  of  Castro, 
was  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Boli- 
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var,  and  a  gold  medal  'for  Lit 
made  a  Colonel  of  Artillery,  and  caught 
the  yellow  fever  and  escaped  after  pay- 
ing for  the  services  of  four  doctors  and 
three  nurses.  So,  you  see,  it's  lively 
down  there."  If  this  represents  to  Mr. 
Davis's  eyes  six  weeks  of  actual  life, 
small  wonder  that  matters  move  rapidly 
in  his  romances. 


About   the  year 


I  there  was  •■ 


office  boy  in  the  employ  of  the  Philadel- 
phia    Press     who     an- 
-j  „     .  swered  to  the  name  of 

Tommy  Gallegher. 
One  day  Gallegher 
went  to  Mr.  Albert  H.  Hoeckley,  who 
was  the  city  editor  of  the  paper,  and 
informed  him  that  a  young  man  was  out- 
side who  wanted  to  see  him.  The  young 
man  was  Richard  Harding  Davis.  Mr. 
Hoeckley  recalls  a  tall  stripling  wearing 
a  long  yellow  ulster  with  light  green 
stripes  in  it.  The  applicant  mentioned 
his  father,  L.  Clarke  Davis,  of  the  Phila- 


delphia Inquirer,  told  of  his  ambition  to 
be  a  newspaper  man,  and  referred  to  his 
short  evperience  on  the  Philadelphia 
Reeard,  where  they  had  given  him 
eighteen  or  nineteen  assignments  every 
day,  and  only  seven  dollars  a  week.  He 
confided  to  Mr.  Hoeckley  his  belief  that 
the  city  editor  did  not  like  him  because 
he  wore  gloves.  "He  started  in  that 
day,"  recalls  Mr.  Hoeckley,  "and  pro- 
ceeded to  make  good."  A  gang  of  bur- 
glars was  making  trouble  for  the  police 
and  city  officials.  The  new  reporter 
donned  a  sweater,  cap  and  overalls,  and 
adopted  the  name  of  "Buck"  Meiley. 
The  make-up  was  copied  from  that  of 
"Boss"  Knivett  of  The  Romany  Rye, 
as  played  by  Henry  E.  Dixey.  He  went 
to  the  saloon  that  was  known  to  be  the 
headquarters  of  the  gang,  was  accepted 
in  the  assumed  role,  and  included  in  the 
plans  to  commit  a  robbery  at  a  house  on 
a  certain  night.  He  then  notified  the 
police  to  be  on  hand,  and  went  with  the 
burglars,  was  arrested  with  them  and 
had  them  all  sent  to  prison. 
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youth  and  slight  figure,  was  able  to  sUpP 
through  the  cordon  that  had  been  drawn 
and  make  his  way  back  to  the  paper 
with  the  story  in  time  for  the  morning 
edition. 


The  Tommy  Gallcgher  who  ushered 
young  Davis  into  the  presence  of  the  city- 
editor  of  the  Press  was  the  Gallegher  of 
the  story.  He  was  a  precocious  youth 
whose  mind  was  a  rag  bag  filled  with 
odds  and  ends  of  alt  kinds  of  informa- 
tion.  It  was  the  time  of  bare  knuckle 
fighting  under  the  old  London  Prize 
Ring  rules,  and  many  contests  took  place 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Philadelphia. 
One  of  these  hattles  was  between  Jack 
Dempsey,  the  Nonpareil,  of  New  York. 
and  Mike  Mallon,  of  Pittsburgh.  Rich- 
ard Harding  Davis  was  assigned  to 
cover  it,  and  what  he  saw  he  later  de- 
scribed in  several  very  vivid  pages  of 
Gallegher.  The  fight  took  place  by 
night  in  a  stable  in  one  of  the  citj'  sub- 
urbs. Mallon  had  been  a  favourite  in 
the  betting,  hut  Dempsey  proved  a  veri- 
table surprise  and  was  about  to  adminis- 
ter the  coup  de  grace  when  the  doors 
were  smashed  in  by  the  police,  who  pro- 
ceeded to  arrest  principals,  seconds,  and 
all  the  spectators.  The  protests  of  the 
newspaper  men  that  they  were  there  not 
of  their  own  will  but  as  a  matter  of 
business  necessity  were  unheeded.  Davis, 
however,  slipped  his  report  of  the  fight 
to   Gallegher,   who,   on   account  of   his 


The  city  editor  of  the   Philadelphu 
Press    recalled    the    long    yellow    uh 

with  the  pale  green 
Hat-box  stripes.     That   was    his 

I^sya  first     impression.        I  n 

1890  Davis  left  Phila- 
delphia for  New  York.  He  sought  a 
position  as  a  reporter  on  the  Evening 
Sun.  Mr.  W.  C.  McCloy,  then  the 
city  editor,  received  him.  Mr,  McCloy 
recalls  that  the  applicant  was  carrying 
a  hat  box.  At  that  period  of  his  career 
Davis  was  going  through  life  clinging 
to  the  hat  box.  It  accompanied  him 
everywhere.  Since  Mr.  Davis's  death 
the  story  has  been  frequently  told  that 
his  application  was  rejected  at  the  Even- 
ing Sun  office,  but  that  he  promptly  won 
the  sought-for  place  by  going  out  into 
the  street  and  rounding  up  a  gang  of 
green-goods  men.  A  slight  error.  That 
exploit  came  after  he  had  been  some 
time  in  the  employ  of  the  paper.      He 


r^ 
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was  in  the  habit  of  spending  Sunday  in 
Philadelphia,  leaving  New  York  by  the 
Saturday  noon  train,  and  returning  early 
Monday  morning.  One  Saturday  morn- 
ing about  eleven  he  approached  the  city 
editor  to  ask  for  the  usual  permission 
to  leave.  "You  can  go,"  said  Mr.  Mc- 
Cloy,  "if  you  will  write  a  story  and  turn 
it  in  Monday."  "What  shall  I  write 
about?"  asked  the  reporter.  "Describe 
what  you  see  on  the  train  and  call  it 
'New  York  to  Philadelphia  from  a  Car 
Window.' "  Davis  did  so.  In  later 
years  he  wrote  The  Weil  From  a  Car 
li'indow. 

It  was  after  one  of  the  weekend 
visits  to  Philadelphia  that  Davis  fell  in 
with  the  green-goods  man.  He  had  left 
the  ferry  at  Cortlandt  Street  and  was 
making  his  way  across  City  Hall  Park 
when  he  was  approached  by  the  persua- 
sive stranger.  The  reporter  listened  to 
the  tale  and  then  looked  for  a  policeman. 
None  being  in  sight  Davis  himself  took 
a  firm  grip  on  the  man's  coat  collar  and 
delivered    him    into   custody.     He    then 


went  to  his  desk  in  the  Evi-ning  Sun 
office  and  wrote  the  story  of  the  capture. 
To  his  intense  disgust  it  was  printed  un- 
der the  flippant  heading  "Our  Green 
Reporter."  Incidentally,  the  would-be 
swindler  was  sent  to  Blackwell's  Island, 
not  so  much  on  account  of  his  profes- 
sional practices,  as  because  he  had  been 
idiot  enough  to  select  a  New  York  news- 
paper reporter  as  a  victim.  Both  the 
Powers  that  Rule  and  the  Powers  that 
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OF  HIS  FIRST  ACTIVITIES  A3  A  V 
or  H13  LAST.  IN  "WITH  THE  FKENCH  IN  FBANC 
DESCRIBED  THE  HARDSHIPS  WHICH  THE  ALLIED 
FORCES  ENCOUNTKRED  IN  GREECE  DURINC  THE 
I9I5-l£.    THESE    HARDSHIPS  HE    HIMSELF  SHARED, 


'CSifonicIc'afia  ^Sfcftiefi? 


Prey  (elt  that  his  stupidity  deserved  no 
better  fate.  But  it  was  not  that  exploit 
nor  the  writing  of  the  Van  Bibber  tales 
that  won  Davis  his  first  promotion. 
That  came,  his  fellow -re  porters  used  to 
say,  from  "bawling  out  the  boss.'' 
Arthur  Brisbane  had  been  made  manag- 
ing editor  of  the  paper.  The  1 890 
Thanksgiving  Day  football  game  be- 
tween Yale  and  Princeton  took  place  at 
Easton  Park,  Brooklyn,  and  young  Davis 
was  assigned  to  cover  it,  with  a  ticket  en- 
titling him  to  a  place  on  the  side  tines. 
Mr.  Brisbane  went  to  the  game  and  took 


a  friend.  The  editor  had  a  side  line  ticketl 
for  himself,  but  none  for  his  guest,  soM 
he  sought  to  requisition  the  ticket  of  the^ 
young  reporter.    The  latter's  refusal  was 
couched  in  language  neither  gentle  t 
diplomatic.     He  would  not  relinquish  his 
rights.      He  needed  that  ticket  himself. 
He  was  there  to  cover  the  game  and  no 
friend  of  a  managing-editor  could  have  . 
his    place.     That    night    Mr.    BrisbaneJ 
went  to  the  office  and  wrathfully  relatedll 
the  incident.     "What  shall  we  do?" 
asked.      "Do?"   retorted   Mr.    Brisbane.1 
"Why,  niise  his  salary!" 


Mr.  Davis  went  to  the  Evening  Sun 
1890,  and  "Gallegher,"  the  first  step 
in    fiction    in    his    lung 
"Daddy"  and        march     upward, 


Van  Bibber 


which  its 
ind  that  had 
vas   probably 


Magazine 
year.  As  it  was  a  story  ov 
author  had  worked  hard, 
been  much  rewritten,  it 
first  mapped  out  in  1888 
has  been  told,  the  principal  character 
was  suggested  by  the  Philadelphia  Press 
boy.  There  was,  among  New  York 
newspaper  men,  for  a  long  time  current 
a  yarn  that  Gallegher  was  drawn  from 
an  Etieninff  Sun  model.  The  reason  for 
thai  was  that  when  Davis  went  with 
the  paper  there  was  in  the  office  a  youth 
of  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  of  age  known 
as  "Daddj*"  Reaper.  His  earlier  school 
had  been  what  is  known  as  the  "flimsy- 
shop,"  that  is,  the  press  association  ser- 
vice, which  supplies  news  to  the  news- 
paper offices  on  very  thin  paper.  With 
the  Efening  Sun  he  was  one  of  the  "copy 


boys,"  who,  before  the  use  of  the  tele- ' 
phone  became  so  general,  were  sent  with 
the  reporter  going  out  on  an  assignment 
to  bring  hack  the  first  part  of  the  written 
story.  "Daddy"  took  possession  of  Mr. 
Davis  from  the  beginning.  He  followed 
him  cverj'where,  and  the  contrast  in  ap- 
pearance between  the  wizened,  undersized 
buy.  and  the  large  young  man  carrying  a 
hat  hox,  was  ludicrous  in  the  extreme. 
But  "Daddy"  had  been  bred  in  the  school 
of  stern,  old  journalism  and  had  little 
tolerance  for  the  sister  branch  of  the 
profession.  His  devotion  to  Davis  did 
not  extend  to  the  Van  Bibber  stories. 
For  these  tales  he  had  nothing  but  out- 
spoken contempt.  Anybody,  he  scorn- 
fully maintained,  could  write  a  Van  Bib- 
ber story.  One  day,  after  the  paper 
had  gone  to  press,  Davis  challenged  him 
to  make  good  his  boast.  Without  the 
slightest  hesitation  "Daddy"  sat  down 
and  wrote  the  story.  In  it  Van  Bibber 
performed  a  deed  of  adventurous  chiv- 
alry, and  was  rewarded  with  a  dinner  of 
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chicken  and  rice  pudding.  Chicken  and 
rice  pudding  represented  "Daddy"  Reap- 
er's conception  of  a  material  heaven. 

Literally  true,  almost  down  to  the  last 
detail,  was  "The  Editor's  Storv."      In 
1898    Mr.    Davis    bc- 
*The  Editor's       came  the  managing  edj- 
Story"  tor  of  Harper's  ff'eekly. 

For  a  time  he  was  an- 
noyed by  jokers  or  envious  persons  who 
sent  him  anonymous  material  for  the  sole 


purpose  of  embarrassing  him.  He  had 
to  be  constantly  on  his  guard.  One  day 
there  came  through  the  mail  some  verses 
without  any  signature.  There  was  some- 
thing in  the  lines  that  struck  him  as  fa- 
miliar. A  careful  search  through  the 
files  of  the  magazine  and  the  poem  was 
found  in  an  old  number  of  The  Cen- 
tury. There  was  something  unusual 
about  the  address  on  the  envelope  and 
Mr.  Davis  wailed  with  the  hope  of  re- 
ceiving  another    contribution    from    the 
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same  hand.  It  came,  after  several  days. 
The  editor  called  up  his  friend,  Stephen 
Bonsai,  who  was  then  or  the  New  York 
Herald,  and  the  two  went  to  Brooklyn 
to  call  on  the  would-he  author.  The 
letter  took  them  to  a  handsome  aparc- 
ment  house,  where  a  servant  acknowl- 
edged that  the  gentleman  for  whom  they 
inquired  was  at  home,  but  asked  them 
to  wail  in  the  anteroom  until  they  could 
be  announced.  Disregarding  the  sugges- 
tion, they  entered  the  drawing-room  un- 
heralded, and  found  a  man  reading, 
with  his  little  boy  playing  on  the  floor 
by    his    side.     A    curt    question    as    to 


their  business  was  countered  by  , 
quest  that  the  boy  should  leave  the 
room.  When  he  had  gone  the  indig- 
nant host  insisted  upon  the  cause  of  the 
intrusion.  Mr.  Davis  went  directly 
to  the  point  of  his  visit  by  asking 
if  the  anonymous  poem,  which  he  there- 
upon produced,  came  from  him.  The 
host  acknowledged  that  it  did,  and 
Mr.  Davis  informed  him  that  he 
represented  Harper's  Weekly,  that  the 
poem  had  been  copied  from  The 
Century,  and  that  the  would-be  pla- 
giarist had  made  himself  criminally 
liable. 
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As  in  the  story  afterwards  written, 
just  at  this  stage  the  curtains  parted, 
and  a  very  attractive  young  woman, 
dressed  for  the  street,  entered,  and,  after 
looking  to  her  husband  for  an  introduc- 
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PROGRAMME  OF  "THE  TAMING  OF  HELEN"  AS 
PRESENTED  FOR  THE  TOWNSPEOPLE  OF  MARION, 
MASSACHUSETTS,  ON  THE  AFTERNOON  OF 
THURSDAY,    MARCH    26,    I903 

tion  to  the  visitors  and  finding  it  not 
forthcoming,  said  she  was  ready  to  go 
out.  Her  husband  told  her  that  she 
must  excuse  him,  as  he  had  very  impor- 
tant business  to  transact,  and  she  reluc- 
tantly retired.  After  her  departure  the 
man  broke  down  completely,  made  a 
clean  breast  of  the  whole  affair,  and 
begged  for  mercy.  He  was  a  prosper- 
ous politician  and  contractor,  had  made 
considerable  money,  but  sought  a  way  to 
social  recognition.  Successful  author- 
ship seemed  a  simple  road  to  his  end, 


so  he  copied  the  poem  from  an  old  maga- 
zine and  sent  it  to  Harpers  Weekly  for 
publication.  Exposure,  he  pointed  out, 
would  ruin  not  only  him  but  his  wife 
and  child.  Mr.  Davis  told  him  that  he 
could  not  give  an  immediate  reply,  but 
that  he  would  think  it  over  and  tele- 
phone. On  the  way  back  to  New  York 
the  investigators  were  silent,  and  it  was 
not  until  they  were  at  luncheon  that  Mr- 
Davis  turned  to  Mr.  Bonsai  and  said: 
"I  can't  do  it."  "I  had  a  few  para- 
graphs in  mind  when  we  started  over," 
remarked  Mr.  Bonsai,  "and  after  I  saw 
swell  surroundings  and  sized  up  the 
malefactor  they  grew  to  a  column,  and 
then  to  a  real  story ;  but  when  the  wife 
put  in  an  appearance,  then  I  knew  the 
jig  was  up   and   that  there  would   be 

nothing  doing." 

•  •  • 

In  The  Bookman  for  last  Septem- 
ber there  appeared  a  paragraph  that  so 

reflects  the  ideals  of  the 
The  Old  literary  New  York  of 

Ideals  the  early  nineties  as  re- 

called by  Mr.  Davis 
that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  reprinting;- 
it  now.  "Those  days,"  said  Mr.  Davis 
to  the  writer  of  these  notes,  "were  the 
velvet- jacket  days  of  our  youth.  Do  you 
remember  the  velvet  jacket  of  Robert 
I^uis  Stevenson  ?  We  had  our  own  men 
then,  Mr.  Howells,  Mr.  Aldrich,  Mr. 
Stockton,  and  the  rest,  but  Stevenson 
was  the  magnetic,  the  dominating  lit- 
erary figure.  Just  as  he  himself  had 
played  the  'sedulous  ape*  to  others,  so  it 
was  the  fashion  of  young  writers  of  five 
and  twenty  years  ago  to  imitate  him. 
He  came  to  us  and  he  brought  with  him 
his  velvet  jacket.  It  was  a  famous 
jacket,  and  became  a  kind  of  oriflamme 
of  the  literary  calling."  "Something 
like  Balzac's  white  monk's  robe  in  the 
eighteen  forties?"  was  the  suggestion. 
"Only  Stevenson's  jacket  was  destined 
to  become  the  father  of  an  illustrious 
line  of  jackets.  We  were  young  then, 
and  we  had  other  ideals.  The  day  of 
commercialism  had  not  yet  come.  We 
did  not  think  and  talk  of  how  much  a 
stor\-  earned  for  us.    It  was  enough  that 
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we  had   a  story 


With  elation  we  told  our  friends 
about  it  and  they  read  it  and  liked  it  or 
criticised  It.  Sometimes  we  insisted  on 
reading  it  to  them  ourselves.  But  in 
that  method  danger  lurked.  A  great 
many  of  the  stories  of  those  days  cou!d 
be  traced  to  the  velvet  jacket.  The 
young  man  sitting  down  at  his  writing- 
table  to  construct  a  masterpiece  had  his 
pen,  his  pad,   his  bottle  of  ink.     AIsd 


-  Scrih-      sometimes  an  idea.     But  to  achieve  the 


^ 


proper  mood  of  inspiration,  to  rouse 
himself  to  heights  of  creative  frenzy,  he 
needed  the  jacket — just  like  that  of 
R.  L.  S.  Sacrifices  were  made  in  Bo- 
hemia in  those  days  for  that  jacket,  pri- 
vations were  endured.  I  never  would 
wear  one.  Mv  attitude  in  the  matter 
was  regarded  as  a  fatal  eccentricity. 
It     placed     me     forever     bevond 


J 
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In  the  March  issue  we  printed  sev- 
eral pages  of  running  comment  on  the 

spring  books  dealing 
"Somewhere  in  with  the  Great  War. 
France"  We  gave  credit  to  Mr. 

E.  Alexander  Powell 
for  the  entertaining  qualities  of  his  Five 
la  France/  but  we  were  frankly  scepti- 
cal over  a  certain  incident  as  he  related 
it.  In  a  spirit  of  friendly  conciliation 
we  are  printing  Mr.  Poweirs  interesting 
letter  of  explanation. 

Hotel  Arlington, 

Santa  Barbara,  California, 

April  24. 
Dear  Mr.  Editor: 

In  a  review  of  my  Five  la  France/  in  the 
March  issue  of  The  Bookman^  you  cast 
doubt  on  the  truth  of  my  assertion  that  a 
French  battery  on  the  Aisne,  in  order  to  im- 
press me  with  the  accuracy  and  precision  of 
the  new  105-millimetre  field-gun,  dropped  a 
few  shells  on  the  German  trenches.  Though 
you  have  considerately  used  the  euphemisms 
''provoke  scepticism"  and  '*a  litle  play  of 
the  imagination,"  the  only  construction  to  be 
put  upon  your  remarks  is  that,  in  your  opin- 
ion, the  incident,  as  I  describe  it,  did  not  oc- 
cur, and  that  I  have  told  a  more  or  less  de- 
liberate untruth.  I  have  no  intention,  how- 
ever, of  letting  this  accusation  pass  unchal- 
lenged. 

The  incident  to  which  you  refer  was  re- 
lated, in  precisely  the  same  words  in  which 
it  appears  in  my  book,  in  the  cable  despatches 
which  I  sent  to  the  New  York  World  and 
the  London  Daily  Mail,  Surely  you  must 
be  aware  that  no  newspaper  despatch  is  per- 
mitted to  leave  France  until  it  has  been  read 
by  and  has  received  the  official  vises  of  the 
Ministere  de  la  Guerre  and  the  Bureau  de 
la  Presse,  and,  in  certain  cases,  of  the  £tat 
Major.  My  story,  which  you  affect  to  dis- 
believe, was  not  only  passed  by  the  censors 
for  telegraphic  transmission,  but,  two  days 
after  its  publication  in  America,  it  was  re- 
printed in  several  of  the  Paris  newspapers, 
so  that  it  must  have  again  received  the  ap- 
proval of  the  military  censors.  Should  you 
still  be  sceptical  of  my  veracity,  you  can 
write  to  Captain  Count  Gerard  de  Ganay, 
2me.   Bureau,   Ministry  of  War,  Paris,   who 


was  my  official  cicerone  on  the  occasion  in 
question. 

Just  why  you,  realising,  as  you  do,  the 
value  of  publicity  to  nations  no  less  than  to 
individuals,  should  see  fit  to  cast  doubt  on 
my  account  of  this  episode,  I  fail  to  under- 
stand. A  photographer,  or  a  moving-picture 
operator,  announces  that  President  Wilson, 
let  us  say,  or  Colonel  Roosevelt,  has  posed 
for  his  special  benefit,  yet  it  would  never 
occur  to  you  to  accuse  that  photographer  of 
egotism  or  of  *'a  little  play  of  the  imagina- 
tion." Now,  would  it?  Why  not?  Because 
you  know  that  the  personages  named  did  not 
pose  for  that  photographer  in  order  to 
gratify  his  vanity  or  because  of  his  impor- 
tance, but  because  they  were  perfectly  aware 
that  the  pictures  he  would  take  of  them, 
when  printed  in  the  newspapers  or  shown  on 
the  motion-picture  screens,  would  give  them 
widespread   and   desirable   publicity. 

Last  spring  the  French  perfected  a  new 
and  wonderful  field-gun  which,  for  obvious 
reasons,  they  wished  the  world — particularly 
the  people  of  the  English-speaking  countries 
— to  know  about.  It  is  my  business  to  tell 
the  world,  throjigb  newspapers,  magazines 
and  books — such  things.  So  they  took  me  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  by  motor  to  see  a 
battery  of  those  guns,  and,  as  seeing  is  be- 
lieving, they  fired  a  few  rounds  at  the  Ger- 
man trenches  for  the  purpose  of  impressing 
me  with  the  guns'  accuracy  and  precision. 
Why  did  they  do  this?  Not  because  they 
were  impressed  with  my  importance  or  to 
gratify  my  vanity,  but  because  they  knew 
that  the  following  morning  several  million 
Americans  would  read,  over  their  coffee- 
cups,  of  the  terrible  execution  which  those 
guns  are  capable  of  doing,  and  their  faith 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  French  would 
rise  accordingly. 

I  also  fail  to  grasp  your  contention  that 
(in  the  improbable  event  of  my  version  be- 
ing true)  the  battery  commander  who,  acting 
under  instructions  from  division  headquar- 
ters, permitted  such  an  exhibition,  was  de- 
serving of  court-martial,  while,  had  he 
waited  for  my  departure  and  then  fired  the 
same  shells  at  the  same  trenches  and  pro- 
duced the  same  results,  he  would  only  have 
been  doing  his  duty.  The  business  of  the 
French  artillerists  in  this  war  is  to  kill  Ger- 
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mans,  and  though  they  may,  and 
ally  do,  give  exhibitions  of  gunnery  for  the 
benefit  of  visitors,  they  see  to  it  that  the 
thells    used    in    those    exhibitions    are    not 

In  this  and  in  other  wars  I  have  seen  so 
many  things  which,  had  I  read  about  ihem, 
I  would  have  set  down  as  the  imaginings  of 
a  disordered  mind,  that  I  refuse  to  assert 
that  anything  relating  to  this  war  is  untrue 
merely  because  it  seems  incredible  or  be- 
cause I  have  not  myself  seen  it.  Yet  you, 
from  the  safety  of  an  olfice-chair,  three  thou- 
sand miles  from  the  battle-line,  presume  to 
tell  your  readers,  without  investigation  or 
confirmation,  that  an  incident  which  I  have 
related  with  almost  photographic  fidelity  to 
fact,  so  important  did  I  deem  it,  is  merely 
"a  little  play  of  the  imagination,"  "a  mani- 
festation of  egotism." 

Everything  considered,  Mr.  Editor,  I  think 
that  you   owe  me  an   apology.     Don't  you? 
Sincerely, 
E,  Alexander  Powell. 

Mr.  PowcU's  letter  leads  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  books  about  the  war  that 

have  appeared  since  the 
More  War  general  subject  was  dis- 

Booka  cussed  at  length  in  the 

March  issue.  Interest- 
ing as  these  books  are  the  notice  will 
have  to  be  brief.  First  there  is  Max 
Aitken's  Canada  in  Flanders,  a  direct 
and  vivid  account  of  the  splendid  be- 
haviour of  the  troops  of  the  Dominion 
at  Ypres  and  Neuve  Chapel le.  This 
book,  we  are  told,  has  been  highly  en- 
dorsed by  the  English  press.  Arthur 
Gleason's  Golden  Lads  has  a  chapter  on 
"How  War  Seems  to  a  Woman"  by 
Mrs.  Gleason,  and  an  introduction  by 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  It  is  not  a  book 
to  recommend  to  unhyphenated  Ameri- 
cans advocating  an  early  peace.  Mr. 
Gleason  tells  what  he  saw  in  Belgium  in 
August  and  September,  1914,  and  after 
that  it  is  not  so  easy  either  to  forgive  or 
to  forget.  William  J.  Robinson,  in  My 
Fourteen  Months  at  the  Front  (Little, 
Brown  and  Company),  tells  of  an  ex- 
change of  amenities  which  came  under 
his  personal  observation.     In  the  spring 


of  1915  the  Kaiser  paid  a  visit  to  the 
German  trenches.  The  next  day  the 
Germans  raised  a  big  board  on  which 
was  printed  "The  Emperor  was  here 
yesterday.  Had  you  only  known  1  The 
English  were  ever  slow."    To  which  the 


British  replied  with  a  board  reading: 
"The  King  has  been  here  twice.  To- 
morrow the  President  of  France  comes. 
We  are  not  afraid  to  tell  you  now. 
Fritz,  you  are  harmless!"  Illustrating 
the  peculiar  workings  of  the  German 
mind,  Mr.  Robinson  tells  of  catching  a 
great  number  of  German  spies  who  fan- 
cied that  to  be  accepted  within  the  Brit- 
ish lines  as  Scotchmen  all  that  was  neces- 
sary was  to  don  the  kilt, 

Stanley  Washburn's  Victory  in  De- 
feat (Doubleday,  Page  and  Company)  is 
a  brief  for  the  Russian  arms  and  for  the 
Russian  people.  Mr.  Washburn  believes 
that  the  greatest  test  of  character  is  not 
in  victory,  but  in  defeat,  and  that  the 
Russian  reverses  have  been  so  costly  and 
demoralising  to  their  victors,  that  history 
will  judge  them  as  the  greatest  single 
source  of  the  German  downfall,  which 
he  considers  inevitable.  The  Russian 
campaign  also  plays  considerable  part  in 
The  War  in  Eastern  Europe,  described 
by  John  Reed  and  pictured  by  Boardman 
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Robinson  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons). 
March,  1915,  the  author  and  the  illi 


1  Europe. 

but    Hnding 

I,"  proceeded 

1  by  the  back 


trator  left  America  for 
They  went  first  to  Italy, 
there  a  "disappointing  caln 
to  Servia.  Entering  Ru 
door,  ihey  made  their  way  to  Petrograd 
and  Moscow,  afterwards  visiting  Tur- 
key, Rouniania  and  Bulgaria.  Mr.  Reed 
does  not  share  Mr.  Washburn's  opti- 
mism concerning  Russia.  To  his  mind  the 
Russia  of  melodrama  and  of  the  English 
popular  magazine  still  exists.  To  asic 
questions  might  mean  Siberia.  In  Petro- 
grad he  found  some  preposterous  war 
regulations.  "If  you  spoke  German  over 
the  telephone  you  were  subject  to  a  fine 
of  three  thousand  roubles,  and  if  you 
were  heard  talking  German  on  the  street 
the  penalty  was  Siberia.  I  have  it  on 
very  good  authority  that  two  professors 
of  Oriental  languages  were  walking 
down  the  Morskaia  speaking  ancient 
Armenian  to  each  other.  They  were  ar- 
rested and  the  police  swore  that  it  was 
German.  And  from  that  day  to  this  they 
have  never  again  been  Jicard  of. 

Kipling,  in  "The  Mutiny  of  the  Mav- 
ericks," told  of  the  Irish  regiment  in 
India  going  into  action  for  the  Empire 
singing  songs  prophesying  the  annihila- 
tion of  the  hated  Saxon.  Patrick  Mac- 
Hill,  who  wrote  Children  of  the  Dead 


End  and  The  Rat  Pit.  books  which  at- 
tracted well-deserved  attention  a  year 
or  two  ago,  fought  with  the  London 
Irish  somewhere  in  France  and  describes 
his  adventures  in  The  Red  Horizon 
(George  H,  Doran  Company).  The 
pipers  did  not  play  "God  Save  the  King" 
or  "Rule  Britannia."  They  plaved  "The 
Wearing  of  the  Green"  and  "I'm  Off 
for  Philadelphia  in  the  Morning."  And 
the  men  fought — well,  as  an  Irish  regi- 
ment is  expected  to  fight  and  does  fight, 
which  means  that  those  who  opposed 
them  were  very  uncomfortable  Germans. 
The  "Junior  Sub"  who  writes  The  First 
Hundred  Thousand  {Houghton  Mifflin 
Company)  is  Ian  Hay  Beith,  author  of 
The  Right  Stuff.  A  Man's  Man.  A 
Safety  Match,  and  Happy  Go  Lucky. 
Captain  Beith  enlisted  at  the  first  out- 
break of  hostilities  in  August,  1914,  and 
was  made  a  Sub-Lieutenant  in  the  Argyll 
and  Sutherland  Highlanders,  After 
training  throughout  the  fall  and  winter 
at  Aldershot,  he  accompanied  his  regi- 
ment to  the  front  in  April.  1915,  and, 
as  his  narrative  discloses,  immediately 
saw  some  very  active  service  and  rapidly 
rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  In  the  of- 
fensive of  last  September,  Captain 
Beith's  division  was  badly  cut  up  and 
seriously  reduced  in  numbers. 


We    have    spoken    of    Mr. 
Washburn's  ficlory  in  Diftat. 


Stanley 
We  re- 


vert  to  that  book  and  its  author.  Per- 
haps one  of  the  most  felicitous  "nick- 
names'' ever  given  to  an  author  by  an- 
other was  that  of  "Events  Man,"  given 
to  Mr.  Washburn  by  Richard  Barry. 
Like  every  good  sobriquet,  it  was  founded 
upon  a  rock  of  appropriate  fact,  for  in 
newspaper  parlance  Mr.  Washburn  for 
many  years  has  been  just  that^ — Events 
Man — in  the  thick  of  things,  dealing  en- 
tirely with  the  occurrences  of  world-wide 
importance,  reporting  them  by  cable^ 
wireless,  courier  or  what  not.  And  now 
the  Events  Man  Is  off  for  the  front  again 
after  having  had  the  longest  rest  at  home 
he  has  had  since  the  outbreak  of  the 
Russo-Japanese  War. 


to  be  found  there,  Donoghue  the  sculp- 
tor, Coleman  the  painter,  Elihu  Vedder, 
and  the  rest  who  gathered  for  talk  and 
mild  refreshment  about  the  tables  of  the 
Nazionale  Aragno  in  the  Corso.  There 
was  the  huge  long-bearded  Norwegian 
who  looked  a  prophet  and  was  an  artist, 
and  who  spent  most  of  the  winter  in  the 
study  of  Marion  Crawford's  novels. 
They  roused  him  to  fury.  "Marion 
Crawford,"  he  would  thunder  at  the  ■ 
Americans  present  as  if  they  were  in 
some  way  responsible,  "Bah!  He  is  a 
weak  imitation  of  Bulwcr,  that  is  all, 
and  he  has  not  Bulwer's  power  of  con- J 
stniction.  He  is  not  Bulwcr.  No.  Hrl 
is  a  weakling.     Bah!"  I 


"NightB" 


In  a  vein  of  easy,  entertaining  reminis- 
cence is  Elizabeth  Robins  PenneU's 
Nights,  in  which  she 
tells  of  men,  and  wo- 
men, and  manners  as 
she  and  her  husband 
found  them  in  Rome,  Venice,  London, 
and  Paris,  in  the  late  eighties  and  the 
"yellow  nineties,"  which  she  prefers  to 
call  the  "fighting  nineties."  First  she 
tells  of  Rome  and  the  pleasant  company 


There  were  evenings  at ,  Elihu  Ved- 
der's  house  as  well  as  at  the  Cafe.  The 
talk  was  chiefly  of  art.  Vedder  led  the 
conversation.  He  was  never  still,  he 
rarely  sat  down,  he  was  always  moving 
about,  walking  up  and  down,  at  times 
breaking  into  song  and  even  dance.  He 
was  then  in  his  prime,  large,  with  a  fine, 
expressive  face,  and  as  American  in  his 
voice,  in  his  manner,  in  his  humour,  as 
if   he   had    never   crossed    the   Atlantic. 
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"The  true  American,"  suggests  Mrs. 
Pennell,  "never  gets  Europeanised,  nor 
does  he  want  to,  however  long  he  may 
stay  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
When  I  was  with  Vedder.  Broadway 
always  seemed  nearer  than  the  Corso." 
He  had  recently  finished  the  ilhistrations 
for  the  Rabaiyal,  and  the  work  was  con- 
stantly in  his  mind.  Over  and  over 
again  he  would  tell  the  historj'  of  ever}' 
design  and  of  every  model  or  pot  in  it. 
He  exulted  openly  in  the  stroke  of  genius 
by  which  he  had  invented  a  composition 
or  a  pose.  In  looking  back  Mrs.  Pen- 
nell always  seems  to  see  Mrs.  Vedder 
pasting  notices  into  a  scrap  book  anii  to 


hear  Vedder  declaiming  Omar's  quat- 
rains and  describing  his  own  drawings. 
There  was  one  evening  when  he  came 
to  a  dead  stop  in  his  walk  and  his  talk, 
and  shaking  a  dramatic  finger  at  the 
company,  said.  "I  tell  you  what  it  is. 
I  am  not  Vedder,  I  am  Omar  Khay- 
yam I"  "No,"  drawled  the  voice  of  a 
disgusted  artist  who  had  not  got  a  word 
in  for  more  than  an  hour,  "no,  you  arc 
not.     You're  the  Great  I  Am!" 

Over  all  Mrs.  Pennell's  London 
recollections  looms  the  figure  of  Henley. 
Elsewhere    in    this    issue    Mr.    Alfred 

Nnyes  write?  of  the  "wounded  Titan." 
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Mrs.  Pennell  is  another  witness  to  the 
bravery  with  which  Henley  accepted  his 
physical  disaster.  She  describes  him  as 
being,  despite  his  disability,  a  remarkably 
handsome  man,  tall  and  large  and  fair, 
a  noble  head  and  profile,  a  shock  of  red 
hair,  short  red  beard,  keen  pale  blue  eyes. 
She  felt  that  William  Nicholson,  in 
painting  him,  turned  him  into  a  brigand, 
a  land  pirate,  to  Henley's  infinite  joy. 
Of  Henley  the  talker,  she  records,  one 
portrait  remains.  "He  was  the  original 
of  Stevenson's  Burly — the  talker  who 
would  roar  you  down,  bury  his  face  in 
his  hands,  undergo  passions  of  revolt  and 
agony,  letting  loose  a  spring  torrent  of 
words.  He  and  his  Young  Men  were 
the  most  clamourous  group  of  the  clam- 
ourous nineties,  though  curiously  their 
clamour  seems  faint  in  the  ears  of  the 
present  authorities  on  that  noisy  period. 
Aubrey  Beardsley  always  was  in  mortal 
terror  of  Henley  after  their  first  encoun- 
ter. He  had  called,  by  special  appoint- 
ment, on  Henley  to  show  him  some  of 
his  drawings.  As  he  went  up  the  two 
flights  of  stairs  to  Henley's  rooms  he 
heard  a  voice,  loud,  angry,  terrifying ;  at 
the  top,  through  an  open  door,  he  saw 
a  youth  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
room  listening  in  abject  fear  to  a  large 
red  man  at  a  desk  whom  he  knew  in- 
stinctively to  be  Henley ;  one  glance,  and 
he  turned  and  fled,  down  the  stairs,  into 

the  street. 

t  t  • 

Other  men  of  the  writer's  group  who 
flit  across  the  scene  in  Mrs.  Pennell's 
memory  are  George  W.  Steevens,  Harold 
Frederic,  "Bob'*  Stevenson,  the  cousin  of 
Robert  Louis,  George  Moore,  and  Ber- 
nard Shaw.  Steevens  at  the  time  was 
fresh  from  Oxford.  The  first  impres- 
sion he  made  on  the  group  was  of  shy- 
ness, rudeness,  and  silence.  Of  Harold 
Frederic  Mrs.  Pennell  says:  "He  was  an 
able  man,  something  more  than  the  typi- 
cal, clever  American  journalist,  a  writer 
of  books  that  deserve  to  be  remembered 
but  that  have  hardly  outlived  him."  We 
are  inclined  to  think  that  Mrs.  Pennell 
rather  underestimates  the  place  that  The 
Damnation   of  Theron   Ware  holds  in 


the  memory  of  some  thousands  of  dis- 
criminating American  readers.  When 
the  Pennells  met  Henry  Harland  in 
London  his  career  as  Sydney  Luska  was 
behind  him,  and  his  career  as  Henry 
Harland  was  before  him.  Unlike  Hen- 
ley and  some  of  the  others,  he  did  not 
wish  to  monopolise  the  talk.  On  the 
contrary,  he  was  most  happy  when  he 
stimulated  everybody  to  talk  with  him. 
"Often  Harland  had  the  floor  to  himself 
simply  because  everybody  else  wanted  to 
listen,  too.  When  what  he  calls  in  one 
of  his  books  'the  restorative  spirit  of 
nonsense'  descended  upon  him,  his  talk 
would  whisk  off  the  whole  Thursday 
night  crowd,  before  they  knew  it,  to  that 
delectable  Land  of  Nonsense  to  which 
he  was  an  inspired  guide.  Nobody  un- 
derstood better  how  to  set  up  the  aj^urd 
and  the  impossible  in  the  garb  of  truth." 

•  t  t 

Mr.  Clement  K.  Shorter,  in  his  lit- 
erary letter   to   the   London   Sphere   of 

April  17th,  printed  the 
A  Stevenson  following  hitherto  un- 
Letter  published     letter     from 

Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son to  his  friend,  Charles  Baxter: 

Mon  cher  Baxter, — After  several  years  of 
feeble  and  innefectual  endeavour  with  re- 
gard to  my  third  initial  (a  thing  I  loathe) 
I  have  been  led  to  put  myself  out  of  the 
reach  of  such  accidents  in  the  future  by  tak- 
ing my  two  first  names  in  full.  It  is  perhaps 
as  well  from  another  point  of  view,  as  I  am 
going  to  land  fame  wholesale  under  the 
same  designation;  and  as  such  will  prob- 
aly  be  the  superscription  on  my  tooomb  in 
Winster  Aby,  as  well  as  on  the  marble  tablet 
to  be  let  into  the  front  of  the  house  of  my 
birth — No.  8,  Howard  Place — I  have  seen 
nothing  else  to  change  except  a  numeral 
which  you  had  omitted  to  change  yourself 
while  working  off  the  rest  Your  caution 
about  being  funny  and  clever  in  the  proof, 
Dr.  C,  was  unnecessary.  I  call  various  ce- 
lestial persons  to  witness  that  I  would  gladly 
be  as  funny  as  Old  Harry  just  now,  if  I 
could;  and  simply  can't.  If  you  want  epi- 
taphs, apply  to  sincerely  yours;  but  this  is 
not  the  booth   for  humour.     Life,   my  dear 
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Charles,  is  real,  life  is  earnest  Death  is 
a  sort  of  roaring  lion  that  produces  itself 
between  three  and  four  in  the  morning  and 
at  div<trs  other  disrespectable  hours.  I  may 
also  observe,  in  the  same  connection,  that 
the  worm  dieth-not  quite  free.  No  one  is  so 
good  at  not-dying  as  the  worm.  Even  the 
devil  requires  a  dyke-side  to  do  not-do  it 
at  for  any  considerable  lapse  of  time. — ^Yours 
gloomily  and  intellectually-feebly,  R.  L.  S. 
Flourish. 


t   • 


To  this  letter  Mr.  Baxter  adds  the 
comment: 

This  letter,  I  think,  belongs  to  the  early 
part  of  1872;  at  any  rate,  on  i8th  June  of 
that  year,  Stevenson  signed  the  New  Ledger 
of  the  Speculative  Society  of  Edinburgh 
"Robert  Louis  Stevenson,"  a  note  being  ap- 
pended that  his  baptised  name  was  "Robert 
Lewis  Hal  four  Stevenson."  This  was  not  the 
year  of  his  admission,  but  the  year  in  which 
we  (the  then  existing  members)  signed 
afresh,  to  open  the  New  Hook.  The  letter  is 
written  in  red  ink,  on  four  pages  of  my  own 
office  paper,  the  paper  used  in  11,  South 
Charlotte  Street,  Edinburgh.  R.  L.  S.  had  an 
engaging  habit  of  calling  promiscuously  and 
— not  finding  me  within^-of  leaving  epistles, 
not  always  complimentary,  lying  open  on 
my  desk;  often  to  the  scandal  of  my  staid 
senior  partner  (Stevenson's  "Godkin  or  God- 
let"),  and  sometimes  even,  to  that  of  my 
more  open-minded  clerks.  "Flourish"  alludes 
to  a  fantastic  scrawl,  with  which  he  half 
surrounded  the  initials.  The  spelling  mis- 
takes throughout  are  textual.  6,  Staple  Inn, 
W.C,    1 6th    February,   1898. 

t    •    t 

These  parajzraphs  are  a  kind  of  sup- 
plementary chapter  to  the  series,  "The 

New  York  of  the  Nov- 
Whcre  Lies  eh'sts,"  which  ran  in 
Romance?  TnK    Bookman    from 

Septemher,  191 5,  to 
Kehniary,  I<;i6,  inclusive.  The  writer 
of  tlie  series,  recalling  the  "J  nous  deux 
mdintcnant"  of  defiance  which  Eupenc 
de  Rastijxnac,  at  the  end  of  Hal/.ac's  Perc 
Gnrint,  hurleil  down  at  Paris  from  the 
heijrhts  of  Pere  Lachaise,  pictured  the 
American  noveh'st  with  amhition  to 
write  earnestly  of  the  Human  Comedy 


of  New  York  life,  surveying  the  city 
from  a  commanding  altitude,  and  se- 
lecting some  particular  quarter  or  thor- 
oughfare as  best  summing  up  the  ro- 
mance, the  struggle,  the  changing  moods 
of  the  Metropolis.  If  you  were  in  the 
position  that  Eugene  de  Rastignac  was 
in,  and  feeling  as  he  felt,  he  asked  a 
number  of  novelists  whose  books  have 
been  associated  with  New  York,  in  what 
direction  would  your  eyes  first  turn? 
WTiere,  to  your  mind,  does  romance  lie  ? 


•  • 


The  distinguished  novelist  who  years 
ago  laid  so  definite  a  claim  to  the  Blue 
Grass  Region  of  Kentucky  has  lately, 
in  A  Cathedral  Singer,  written  vividly 
of  a  certain  corner  of  the  metropolis, 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  Cathedral  of 
St.  John  the  Divine,  and  Momingside 
Park.  "If  I  were  a  young  man,  start- 
ing out  to  become  an  American  ifovclist 
with  New  York  City  as  my  field  of 
work,"  says  Mr.  James  Lane  Allen,  "I 
should  master,  as  far  as  I  could,  the 
human  tides  that  flow  back  and  forth 
across  the  Brooklyn  Bridge  and  I  should 
call  my  novel — a  stupendous  canvas, 
American  and  human — The  Bridge. 
The  Brooklyn  Bridge  is  also  the  selec- 
tion of  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow,  who  pro- 
tests that  she  finds  the  question  not  an 
easy  one  to  answer.  "All  New  Yvk" 
— she  writes — "I  have  almost  said  ex- 
cept Central  Park  West  and  Riverside 
Drive — is  full  of  romantic  interest  for 
me.  Like  most  writers  1  have  a  particu- 
lar fondness  for  the  streets  about  Wash- 
ington Square — yet  when  I  went  out  to 
look  for  a  home  for  Gabriella,  I  wasn't 
satisfied  until  I  found  the  old  house  in 
West  Twenty-third  Street.  I  think  I 
had  that  in  my  mind  from  the  first.  So, 
I  suppose  this  street  made  a  particular 
appeal  to  my  fancy.  But  to  return  to 
your  question — well,  Brooklyn  Bridge 
— even  without  the  fascinating  Eugene 

— is  a  romance. 

•  •  • 

The  author  of  Anthony  the  Absolute, 
The  Honey  Bee  and  The  Trufflers  finds 
romance  in  many  comers  of  the  dty. 
"My   impressions  of   New  York  after 
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nearly  twenty  years,"  says  Mr.  Samuel 
Merwin,  "are  too  varied,  too  rich,  too 
stirring,  to  be  confined  to  any  street  or 
district.  Details  emerge,  of  course.  The 
Lower  City  at  night  from  the  Williams- 
burg Bridge — ^Washington  Square 
North — Cherry  Street — Greenwich  Vil- 
lage— West  Street — Gramercy  Park — 
Stuyvesant  Square — the  list  is  too  long 
to  write.  Then  there  is  Fifth  Avenue 
at  Forty-second  Street,  overlooked  from 
the  terrace  of  the  Public  Library,  say  at 
five  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  in 
late  March.  There  are  the  electric 
signs  of  Broadway  and  the  traffic  and 
people  beneath  them.  There  is  Broad- 
way, up  about  One  Hundredth  Street,  at 
four  o'clock  of  a  bright  Sunday  in  May 
— the  sidewalks  flowing  with  young  peo- 
ple of  mixed  races.  There  is  Fifth  Ave- 
nue just  above  Twenty-sixth  Street,  on 
a  sunny  noon,  packed  with  low-bred,  for- 
eign-speaking sweatshop  workers,  while 
smart  women  struggle  through  to  smart 
shops.  There  is  the  late  boat  from 
Coney  Island  on  a,  Sunday  night  in 
August.  There  are  the  torn  up  streets, 
the  sense  of  endless  struggle,  and  tur- 
moil, and  readjustment  to  conditions 
that  change  from  moment  to  moment. 
No,  to  me  the  impressive  thing  is  not  a 
street  but  New  York — a  dense  world  of 
racial  confusion,  crime,  overemphasis, 
failure  elbowing  success,  1670  next  door 
to  19 1 6,  noises,  pressures,  gayety,  and — 
beauty.  No  one  has  ever  got  more  than 
a  glimpse  of  it  into  a  book.  I  doubt  if 
any  one  ever  will.  Books  are  pale 
things." 


•  • 


It  has  been  told  how  Mr.  Rupert 
Hughes,  seeking  a  background  with  a 
Dickensy  flavour  for  certain  episodes  of 
Empty  Pockets,  spent  day3  riding  about 
in  taxi-cabs,  until,  in  the  shadow  of  the 
Brooklyn  Bridge,  he  found  Batavia 
Street.  But  if  he  were  Eugene  de  Ras- 
tignac,  he  says,  he  would  not  limit  him- 
self to  the  narrow  purview  now  visible 
from  the  almost  submerged  Brooklyn 
Bridge.  He  would  choose  for  his  Pis- 
gah-site  the  parapet  of  the  new  Equit- 
able Building,  or  one  of  the  higher  tow- 


ers; or  he  would  look  from  the  windows 
of  St.  Luke's  Hospital  near  the  new 
Cathedral  on  the  Morningside  Acropo- 
lis; or  seek  almost  any  of  the  multitudi- 
nous apartment  roofs,  and  thence  look- 
ing in  almost  any  direction,  at  any  street 
soever,  he  would  say  and  feel:  "There 
lies  romance!"  It  was  the  City  that 
Was,  the  old  town  of  the  years  imme- 
diately preceding  the  war  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  and  the  first  years  of 
that  struggle,  that  most  appeals  to  Mr. 
Robert  W.  Chambers.  He  would  take 
his  stand  in  Wall  Street  and  look  east 
and  south  and  north.  He  would  see  the 
ancient  Collect  Pond.  In  other  words 
the  city  he  has  in  mind  Is  the  New  York 
of  1770-80.  Again,  it  is  of  old  New 
York  that  Mrs.  Atherton  thinks.  When 
she  was  writing  The  Conqueror  she 
wandered  a  great  deal  about  the  Bat- 
tery, Wall  Street,  and  lower  Broadway, 
the  residential  part  of  the  city  as  well 
as  the  financial  and  political,  and  ec- 
clesiastical, and  scholastic  heart  of 
the  city  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early 
nineteenth  centuries.  Reconstructing  the 
past  when  the  imagination  is  fairly 
awake  she  finds  a  fascinating  exercise. 
And  therefore,  although  fifteen  years 
have  elapsed  since  the  writing  of  The 
Conqueror,  that  part  of  New  York  still 
seems  to  her  the  most  typical  and  mo- 
mentous as  well  as  by  far  the  most  ro- 
mantic. The  pictures  she  saw  then  were 
very  vivid  and  they  are  quite  as  vivid 

to-day. 

•  •  • 

Two  exceptional  novels  dealing  with 
New  York  were  Ernest  Poole's  The 
Harbour,  and  Stephen  Whitman's  Pre- 
destined. Any  one  who  has  read  these 
books  would  expect  Mr.  Poole  to  speak 
very  decidedly  for  the  Upper  Bay  as  it 
is  seen  from  Columbia  Heights  in  Brook- 
lyn, and  Mr.  Whitman  to  emphasise  the 
romance  that  lies  about  Washington 
Square.  But  both  take  views  that  are 
comparatively  indefinite.  "I  think  of 
three  streets  where  I  have  lived,"  says 
Mr.  Poole.  "Each  one  when  I  went  to 
live  there  was  to  me  a  thing  impersonal 
as  any  in  New  York.    But  each  grew  to 
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be  as  different  from  the  other  streets 
around  it  as  I  was  myself  from  other 
people — because  I  had  begun  to  feel  its 
life.  And  so  when  you  ask,  'What  street 
is  unusually  significant  in  its  appeal?* 
I  think  of  any  New  York  street,  com- 
monplace, impersonal,  surcharged  with 
hidden  drama.  1  think  of  it  late  at 
night — dark  and  baffling,  silent,  bare, 
with  rows  of  New  York  houses,  just  as 
common  as  life  and  death,  standing 
grimly  self-contained.  Is  this  democracy 
in  Art?  I  don't  know  and  I  don't  care. 
That's  how  the  town  has  struck  me." 
Says  Mr.  Whitman:  **I  don't  see  how 
I  can  contribute  anything  novel  on  the 
subject.  Romance,  as  1  think  you  mean 
it,  is  a  refinement,  perhaps  an  exaltation, 
of  life;  it  is  the  acquisition  of  a  beauty 
and  a  joy  beyond  every-day  experience. 
Am  I  wrong  in  believing  that  it  must 
therefore  include  some  form  of  love  that 
elevates  the  subject  at  least  in  some  de- 
gree? But  I  know  of  no  region,  in 
which  people  live  and  interact,  where 
such  phenomena  cannot  be  produced  in 
hmnan  hearts.  And  especially  since  such 
emotions  always  cause  an  apparent  trans- 
formation in  the  subject's  surroundings, 
the  particular  scene,  and  the  immediately 
visible  potentialities  of  the  scene,  have 
little  to  do  with  the  question.  More- 
over, let  us  remember  that  each  person's 
world  is  to  him  the  supremely  impor- 
tant one.  When  we  realise  this  strongly 
enough,  we  are  able  to  infuse  into  the 
description  of  any  romance,  in  any  set- 
ting, an  enthusiasm  sufficient  to  make  it 
seem,  while  it  is  being  read,  supremely 
important." 


t  t  t 


Washington  Square  is  the  selection  of 
Mr.  George  Harr  McCutcheon.  To  his 
mind  th«it  neighbourhood  comes  first  in 
suggesting  romance  as  it  appeals  to  the 
story-teller,  if  not  to  the  reader  of  his 
stories.  "Romance,"  ho  says,  "isn't  al- 
ways the  same  to  the  one  who  imagines 
and  the  one  whose  imagination  is  fed 
by  the  fruits  of  his  efforts.  In  the  not 
remote  past  Washington  Square  was  the 
centre  of  a  most  inviting  field  for  the 
novelist's  operations,  and  even  now  the 


memory  of  those  good  old  days  hangs 
over  the  locality.  Of  course,  there  is 
Trinity  Church  and  its  one-time  choice 
associations,  but  one  would  hardly  de- 
scend upon  that  section  of  the  city  now- 
adays in  quest  of  romance.  There  is 
nothing  but  reality  there.  Romance  lies 
buried  in  the  little  churchyard,  mocked 
by  the  stupendous  achievements  of  the 
superman.  The  Bowery  has  lost  its  fla- 
vour, Broadway  is  no  longer  the  thing 
that  made  it  delectable,  Fifth  Avenue  is 
soulless.  One  might  sit  on  the  sea-wall 
at  the  Battery,  and,  with  his  back  turned 
resolutely  to  the  realities,  find  inspiration 
in  contemplating  the  path  that  leads  east- 
ward and  away  fromt  the  bitter  strife  of 
the  peaceful." 


•   •  • 


"I  do  not  find  one  spot  more  'roman- 
tic' than  another,"  says  Brander  Mat- 
thews.    "I  hold  with  Kipling  that 

all  unseen 
Romance   brought  up  the  9:15. 

It  is  not  a  place  or  a  time  or  even  a  girl, 
— it  is  an  attitude  of  mind,  a  mood  of 
feeling.  Great  realist  as  Balzac  was, 
he  never  revealed  his  blatant  Romanti- 
cism more  flagrantly  than  in  the  pose  of 
Rastignac.  And,  in  its  kind,  the  chiy>ter 
is  superb."  Among  several  men  who 
have  appreciated  the  romantic  literary 
possibilities  of  lower  Second  Avenue  is 
Abraham  Cahan,  author  of  Yekl  and 
The  Imported  Bridegroom,  "It  is,"  he 
writes,  "one  of  the  sunniest  and  most 
colourful  spots  in  the  city  and  it  has 
been  for  a  great  many  years  charmingly 
cosmopolitan.  Moreover,  the  changes 
that  have  come  over  that  section  arc  so 
characteristic  of  the  kaleidoscopic  life  of 
New  York.  Thirty-three  years  agOi 
^vhen  I  first  came  to  New  York,  it  was  a 
thoroughly  German  district.  It  is  a  dis- 
trict of  six  nationalities  now.  The  street 
life,  the  cafes,  the  teeming  Yiddish- 
speaking  population  of  the  tenement 
houses,  the  Italian  market  place  on 
Ninth,  Tenth,  and  Ele\'enth  Streets 
(near  First  Avenue),  the  Hungariant, 
Bohemians,  Slovaks,  and  the  other  races 
inhabiting  some  of  the  remoter  nooks  of 
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this    section    ought    to    make    excellent 
ground  for  the  literary  adventure." 


•  •  • 


Owing   to  an   error   in   last   month's 
Bookman  we  failed  to  give  proper  credit 

for  an  article  in  the 
series  *  *  T  h  e  New 
World  and  the  College 
Woman"  to  its  proper 
author.    Miss  Frances  Cummings,  Man- 


A  Correction 


ager  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupations, New  York  City,  contributed 
the  last  section  of  this  series,  which  in- 
advertently was  ascribed  to  the  same  au- 
thorship as  the  preceding  article,  namely, 
"Secretarial  Wort  and  the  College  Wo- 
man." Miss  Cummings's  article  gave  a 
summing  up  of  the  entire  situation  from 
the  practical  point  of  view  of  one  who  is 
on  the  firing  line,  so  to  speak,  of  the  col- 
lege woman's  business  activities. 


WRAITHS  OF  DESTINY 


A  PHANTASY 

(In   Three   Revealinc.s) 


I 


The  Foreseers 
(June,    1914) 

(A    chamber^    or   vast   apparition    of   a 

chamber,  under  the  whole  of  Europe: 
whose  outlines,  country  by  country, 
are  spectrally  visible  on  its  overarched 
cavity.  What  appears  to  be  light  per- 
vades it;  and  it  is  thronged  with  the 
phantoms  of  all  who  have  ever  dud 
for  humanity.  The  eyes  of  these  phan- 
toms are  turned  anxiously  to  the  rear 
where  a  rock-like  incline  seems  to  lead 
up  toward  earth,  and  where  there  is  a 
mysterious  tripod  on  which  is  en- 
throned Life,  the  pythia  of  the  Imma- 
nent God,  swept  through  by  innumer- 
able forces.  Around  her  are  her  minis- 
ters Heredity — preternaturally  human ; 
Chance — awed  from  perpetual  oscilla- 
tion between  evil  and  good;  and 
Death,  darkly  incarnate.  Premonition 
and  awe  seem  to  dominate  all  alike, 
in  spite  of  their  different  natures,  and 
Heredity  is  speaking. 
Heredity.  Let  there  be  answer,  O 
Immortal  One 

To  me  your  lawful  minister! 
Chance  (starting).  Or  me! 

Lawless  in  all  things! 

Death  (slowly).  Or  to  dreaded  me! 

(The  throng  sways.) 


Heredity.    For  ages  I  have  woven  as 

you  willed. 

Meshing  the  hearts  of  the  vast  myriads; 

Who  people  all  this  continent  above  us, 

With  peace,   hope  and  hate  and  greed 

and  love. 
And  many  were  the  evils  of  my  task 
Of   threading   the  generations   to   your 

thought. 
Hut  still  I  toiled,  trusting  the  fair  intent 
Of    all    your    deeds    would    dawn    for 

humankind. 
Yet  now — 
Chance.     Now — 
Death.  Now — ? 

Heredity.    Shall  this  thing  be? 

(The  throng  quivers,) 
Chance  (still  immovable). 
Yes,  shall  it  be?  this  horror  that  now 

looms 
So  wide  that  even  I,  the  all-unheeding, 
Who  bring  to  millions  fortune,  millions 

fate, — 
/  faint  to  know? 

Death   (hollozuly).     And  I  —  that 
minister 
Who  master  for  you  when  none  other 

can? 
Yet  who  am  now  astounded :  Shall  it  bef 

(Life  gives  no  answer,) 
Heredity  (drawing  nearer). 
Still  you  are  tongueless?  and  your  ema- 
nations 
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Float  on  as  ever  to  unwitting  earth! 
And  yet  I  ask  again:  shall  all  the  warp 
And  woof  of  yearning  ages  be  undone? 
All  the  great  dream  of  .progress  that  has 

clothed 
The  nakedness  of  bestiality 
In  man,  your  highest  creature?    All  the 

hope 
Of  human  brotherhood,  the  one  divine 
And  sacred  vision  none  shall  ever  mar, 
Save  with  remorse,  through  the  arrest- 
less  years? 
Speak ! 

Death.  Yea!  for  I  am  due  again  on 
earth, 
Where  I  must  whisper  it  among  the  na- 
tions. 
Shall  there  be  Peace — or  War! 
The  Throng  (with  a  vast  murmur). 
Still,  Peace  ?  or  War  ? 

(Life  sits  as  before,) 
Heredity  (with  disquiet  that  is  now 
unendurable). 
Break  silence,  O  Unfathomable  One! 
Yea!  or  I  cry  you  heedless — or  of  good 
Or  ill;  and  serve  no  longer — minister 
No  more  to  your  immitigable  mind. 
Chance.    And  I!     For  worse  than 
my  wild-striking  ways 
Is  this  void  apathetic  voicelessness. 
Death    (rising   strangely).   And    I! 
.  .  .  Yet  stay !  stay !   I  scent  at  last 
Some  intimation,  mute,  impalpable, 
Coming  from  whence  I  know  not,  that 

the  hour 
Of  revelation  is  at  hand.  .  .  Yet  where  ? 

(The  throng  is  shaken,) 
Chance.  Yea,  where?  .  .  .  where? 
Heredity.    O   Life,   at   last   speak! 

where  ? 
Life   (whose  lips  for  the  first  time 
open). 
Ye  importuners!  seekers  of  foreknowl- 
edge 
To  this  most  treasonable  tragedy 
That  ever  has  befallen  to  earth's  years. 
Hush  and  look  up,  for  the  To-Be  begins. 
Yea,  lo,  its  passion  which  shall  stain  all 

times 
Sweeps   even   now   above   our   blighted 
heads. 
(They   look:   a   shadow    is   sweeping 
Austria  and  Servia,) 


Now  are  ye  answered? 
Chance  (in  terror).  Yea  I 
Death  (starting).   War!  ...  It  is 

War! 
(A  shot  rings  down  through  the  vast- 
ness.) 
And  I  must  up — to  ride  the  battlefields! 
(The  shadow  turns  crimson.) 
Life.    Ai,  go!    For  I  who  am  the 
maker  of  men 
No  longer  am  their  master — as  ofttimes 
IVe  seemed.     But  Devastation,  like  a 

ghoul 
Of  the  Universe,  will  glut  now  with 

despair 
And  grief  and  murder  and  all  misery 
Its  mystic  and  illimitable  maw. — 
O  man,  wild  thorn  within  the  flesh  of 
God. 
(As  her  words  die  out  Death  is  speed- 
ing away  toward  earth.    Then  the 
chamber,     grown     dim,    suddenly 
melts  in  phantasmal  darkness.   Af- 
ter  which  there  is  nothingness.) 

II 
The  Outcasts 

(June,  1915) 

(A  hollow, '  high  up  in  what  resemble 
the  mountains  of  Alpine  Europe, 
where  no  human  foot  has  ever  fallen. 
It  is  crepuscular  with  night,  sadness, 
mystery  and  fear — d  place  supernat- 
ural, where  the  semblance  of  earth  and 
air  exist,  or  seem  to  exist  from  time 
to  time,  but  as  constantly  vanish  in  a 
whirl  of  blinding  invisibility. 

Through  it,  after  a  long  trembling 
as  of  unseen  forces,  a  wail  comes 
which  seems  to  cause  a  wider  liftitig 
of  the  obscurity.  Then  huddled  to- 
gether in  the  rocky  centre,  where  a 
tree  overhangs  a  lake  of  phantom 
luaters,  are  a  Naiad,  a  Faun,  a 
Gnome,  a  Sylph,  a  Peri,  and  two 
veiled  Figures:  one  with  a  broken 
Cross  on  its  breast,  the  other  with  a 
quenched  Torch,  They  are  swaying  to 
and  fro,  and  as  they  do  so  the  sphrii 
of  the  place/which  is  that  of  Solitude^ 
seems  to  rise  up  questioningly  behind 
them,  and  after  a  little  to  speak.) 
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SoLiTUDB.   Who  are  ye?  speak!  who 
are  ye,  one  and  all, 
Here  in  this  emptiness  unbreathed  be- 
fore? 
Thb  Naiad  (with  a  moan).   I  am  a 

Nymph ! 
Thb  Faun.  And  I  a  Faun ! 
The  Sylph.   I,  Air! 

(Swooning  away.) 
If  still  I  be  at  all  1 

Solitude  (to  the  Peri),  And  who 
are  you? 

The   Peri    (quailing),    A   stranger, 
but  a  friend!    Drive  me  not  back! 
For  I  am  terrified! 

The  Gnome  (wildly).  And  I!  .  .  . 

I! 

(Has  risen,  but  again  sinks  back,) 
Solitude.   Of  whom?   I  do  not  un- 
derstand?   (To  the  veiled  Ones), 

Whom  fear  ye  ? 
He-with-the-Cross.  I  have  no  thing  - 

to  say,  save  that  I  too 
Am  one  driven  like  these  from  out  my 

place. 
He-with-the-Torch.    Nor  I!    For 

I  am  quenched  upon  the  earth; 
The  nations  have  forsaken  me! 
Solitude.    The  nations? 

(Darkness  dissolves  them.) 

The  Faun  (as  they  reappear).  O 
yea,  we  have  been  driven  from  our 
haunts 

Of  sea  and  air  and  forest — and  men's 
souls — 

By  a  blind  tide — of  blood ! 

The  Naiad.  That  sweeps  the  world! 
(Her  hair  falls  over  her,) 
Solitude.   Of  blood? 
The  Nalad.  Wild  blood !   It  stained 
my  wells  and  rivers. 
Till   they  could  purl  only  of  sin   and 
death! 
The  Faun.    My  trees  were  crimson 
with  its  cruelty. 
My  brakes  pestilent  with   its  plashing 
pain! 
The  Sylph.   Yea,  and  my  sky  was 
fetid  with  its  fume, 
I  could  not  wing  through  it  .  .  .  but 
sank  and  fell! 

(The  three  moan.) 


The  Peri.  And  I  whose  task  it  was 
to  build  the  dawns 
And  call  the  stars  out  was  so  blinded 

by  it, 
That,  letting  go  all  mystery  and  beauty, 
I  fled  from  my  far  ways  to  safety  here! 
SoLiTUt)E  (as  all  again  dissolve,  then 
reappear).    But  who  has  shed  this 
blood?  and  why? 
The  Gnome   (springing  up  again). 
Who?  who? 

(Laughs  madly.) 
And  sent  it  trickling  down  to  rot  on  me  ? 
Even  on  me  who  hoped  by  toil  at  last 
To  rise  out  of  the  earth  as  fair  as  these  ? 
Who?  Man!  the  ruiner  of  all  things! 
Man! 

(He  raves,  .  .  .  A  Silence.) 
Solitude.   But  know  ye  what  ye  say  ? 
Has  God  not  shaped 
The  earth  for  man?  and  sent  him  His 
own  Son? 
The-Figure-with-the-Cross.  Alas! 
Solitude.    Why  do  you  say  alas? 
The  Figure  (lifting  its  veil).   I  am 
That  Son! 

Solitude.   The  Christ!  it  cannot  be! 
not  He! 
These   might   be   driven   by   blood-flow 

away. 
But  never  He! 
The-Figure-with-the-Torch.  Yet 
even  Him  it  hath! 

(Now  lifts  its  veil.) 
For  I  am  Truth,  who  outcast,  too,  at- 
test it. 
He  could  not  stay,  but  like  to  these  fair 

dreams 
Quivering  here — distenanted  of  all — 
Is  driven  forth! 
The  Faun.   Woe,  woe! 
The  Naiad.  Ai,  woe! 

The  Sylph  (like  an  echo)  .  .  .  Woe! 
Solitude    (as   all  sway — through   a 
long  silence).   And  what  now  will 
ye  do,  so  homeless  here? 

(They  breathe  no  reply.) 
What  will  ye  do? 
The-Figure-with-the-Cross.  I  an- 
swer for  us  all. 
We    shall    await — until    the    tide    has 
ebbed. 
Solitude.    And  then  return? 
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The  Sylph.    Never! 
The  Naiad.  Never! 

The  Faun.  Never! 

(Their  cries  flutter  up.) 

He-with-the-Cross.      Children     of 

Beauty,  yes!     (Their  cries  wane.) 

For  other  place 

In  all  the  universe  is  not  prepared 

To  us,  save  upon  earth  and   in  men's 

hearts. 
For  we  are  healers,   cleansers  and  up- 

lifters, 
Hierophants  of  Love  and  Hope  and  Joy, 
Or  we  are  naug:ht.    And  when  the  tide 

has  ehhed 
There  will  he  more  of  misery  and  guilt 
To  wipe  away,  in  to  oblivion 
Than  ever  again  shall  cling  to  human- 
kind 
Through  all  the  flooding  vastity  of  time. 
The  Faun   (yielding,  at  length,  to 
these  words,  though  hopelessly). 
E'en  be  it  then!  .  .  . 
The  Naiad.      E'en  so!  .  .  . 
The  Sylph.  Ai! 

He  -  with  -  THE  -  Torch  (relieved). 

Even  so! 
(J II  huddle  again  and  the  darkness 
begins  to  thicken.  But  before  it 
falls  the  Cross  glows  a  moment, 
then  the  Torch.  Then  invisibility 
vast  and  benumbing  again  resumes 
all.) 

in 

the  restorers 
(June,  19—?) 
(A  verdant  hill-side  that  seems  to  rise, 
as  if  by  enchantment,  somewhere  in 
the  heart  of  Europe.  It  is  lit  by  a 
radiance  more  miraculously  joyful 
and  tender  than  can  ever  visit  earth, 
and  is  covered  with  flozvers  and  trees 
whose  fragrance  floats  over  it  like  the 
essence  of  dreams. 

Doivn  to  its  open  centre  come  troop- 
ing, from  a  glade  behind,  all  lovely 
creatures  that  men  have  ever  imag- 
ined. In  their  midst  is  the  spirit- form 
of  Life,  now  infinitely  a-quiver  with 
new  hope;  of  the  Christ,  ivith  a  new 
Cross;  of  Truth,  with  a  fresh  Torch; 
of  Heredity  with  the  flax  of  a  new 


humanity  in  her  hands;  and,  with 
them,  a  multitude  of  Nymphs,  Fauns, 
Sylphs,  Gnomes,  and  all  other  visions. 
All  are  singing  with  an  immortal  de- 
sire to  help  restore  a  continent  rav- 
ished as  no  continent  has  ever  been 
before. 
Life  (gloriously). 

The  last  shot  is  fired, 

The  last  blood  shed! 

Death  has  retired — 
Christ.   The  world  is  new  led! 
Heredity.    Everywhere,  ever3rwhere, 

Men  are  returning 

Back  from  red  slaughter 

And  rapine  and  burning! 

So  with  new  flax 

I  weave  a  new  race! 
Christ.   And  I  a  new  God 

In  the  old  God's  place! 
Truth  (ecstatically). 

And  I — whose  torch 

With  flame  is  rekindled — 

Will  burn  away  error 

And  fog  and  lies! 

For  Peace,  brave  Peace, 

Their  passion  has  dwindled, 

And  now  a  new  light 

Shall  fill  men's  eyes! 
The  Nymphs  (dancing  forth), 

Ai,  ai!    So  give  us 

A  million  flowers 
And  let  us  scatter  them  over  the  vales! 

And  grain! — 

For  the  slain, 
Who  lie  \n  the  earth, 
The   slain   who   died    for   their  father- 
lands, 

Yearn  now  to  push  up. 

Into  harvest-birth, 
Blossoms  that  sprung  for  their  children- 
bands. 
The  Fauns  (in  turn). 

And  give  us  the  planting 

Of  fruitful  trees. 
Whose  shady  limbs,  from  the  noontide 
sun, 

Shall  shelter  the  shepherd 

And  gently  ease 
The  toil  of  the  peasant,  never  done. 
The  Sylphs  (in  the  air). 

And  give  us  the  cooling 

Of  winds  in  the  South  I  ■ 
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And  give  us  the  warming 
Of  winds  in  the  North ! 
Let  us  be  masters 
Of  chill  and  drought, 
Of  cloud  and  tempest  and  heat,  hence- 
forth ! 
The  Gnombs  (in  humble  joy). 
And  we,  who  are  glad 
To  feel,  no  more. 
Warm  blood  trickling 
Beneath  the  ground. 
Ask  but  to  whisper 
To  men  the  place 
Where  riches  in  veins  of  the  earth  are 
found ! 
For  wealth  will  be  needed — 
The  Nymphs.     And    flowers!    and 


gram 


I 


The  Fauns.  And  shade — 

The  Gnomes.  To  give  men 

New  courage  again! 
All.    Ai,  ai,  to  give  men  new  cour- 


age again 


I 


Life  (all  radiant  now). 

Yea,  children  of  Beauty, 
They  shall  be  given! 
For  now  you  are  more  than  creatures 
of  joy. 

You  help  the  world  on — 
And  that  is  heaven: 
Immortal  is  such  divine  employ. 
Christ.  Yea  so !  it  is  so ! 
And  now  I  shall  win 
The  world  from  its  misery  way  at  last. 
For  these  are  ready — 
And  Truth  joins  in — 
The  Nymphs.  To  serve,  serve, 

Till  the  need  is  past! 
Christ.  And  so  my  new  Cross 
Shall  blossom  with  roses. 
And  never  a  thorn  of  it  grow  to  prick 
The  brow  of  my  lovers, 
Till  Time  closes — 
Heredity.  Or  till  all  poverty,  wrong 
and  shame 


Shall  be  as  a  grief-remembered  name! 
All  (exalted).  As  soon  they  shall  be! 

For  now  we  are  one ! 
So  let  us  spread  over  earth,  fleetly. 
And  enter  the  hearts  of  men  completely, 

Till  red  wars  are  done! 

Let  us  break  cannon. 

Let  us  melt  hate 
And  mould  them  into  a  higher  might! 

Let  us  disarm 

Wild  Fear — and  mate 
Its  courage  to  faith  in  immortal  Right! 

Then  let  us  gather 

The  wisest  of  earth 
Into  a  Council,  for  humankind ; 

Where  not  a  word 

Shall  be  held  of  worth, 

Save  it  be  spoken  world-weal  to  find! 
Save  it  be  uttered 
To  give  the  poor 

And  backward  and  barbarous  right  to 
Life- 
Right  to  be  ruled 
By  a  Law,  made  sure 

Through   world-consent,   against   greed 
and  strife! 

Right  to  be  fed, 
And  right  to  rejoice; 

Right  to  be  clothed:  and  right  to  love 
The  raiment  of  earth — - 
Each  fairy  voice 

Of  all  its  spirits  below  or  above! 
Come  then,  let  us 
Away,  fleetly! 
Much  has  been  done,  much  is  to  do; 
Let  us  go  sing 
Of  our  task  so  sweetly 
That  the  old  world,  sick  of  its  crime, 
Shall  give  its  heart  for  a  new! 

(They  cease  and  band  by  band  go 
streaming  away,  melting  at  last  in 
the  valleys  under  the  sun.  And  with 
them  the  hillside  melts  and  all  the 
enchantment.) 
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The  publication  of  books  in  the  United 
States  received  a  severe  check  during  the 
year  19 15,  Jiccordinp;  to  the  statistics  just 
published. 

The  total  number  issued  was  9,734,  a 
decrease  of  2,276  from  the  number  is- 
sued in  19 1 4,  which  was  12,010. 

This  number,  9,734,  was  the  smallest 
number  recorded  in  any  year  since  1908, 
when  the  record  was  9,254. 

The  great  European  War  was  re- 
sponsible, either  directly  on  indirectly, 
for  some  part  of  the  shortage,  as  under 
normal  conditions  many  more  books 
would  undoubtedly  have  reached  this 
market  from  across  the  Atlantic. 

It  is  a  matter  of  some  surprise,  how- 
ever, to  discover  from  a  close  analysis 
of  the  figures  of  the  year,  that  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  books  by  foreign 
authors  was  only  645  and  that  there  was 
a  falling  off  of  1,631  titles  by  American 
authors. 

The  figures  are  as  follows: 

1914  Amer.    8,563     For.  3,447     Total  12,010 

1915  "        6,932      "      2,802       "  9,734 


Decrease     1,631 


645 


2,276 


The  greatest  decline,  amounting  al- 
most to  a  slump,  took  place  in  Law 
Books,  the  number  being  nearly  one 
hundred  per  cent,  below  last  year.  The 
figures  show  507  titles  in  1914  and  only 
25s  in  IQ15,  a  dech'ne  of  252. 

This  is  not  only  a  remarkably  small 
number  to  be  recorded  in  the  class  of 
Law,  but  is  actually  the  smallest  num- 
ber in  2S  years,  for  in  1890 — with  a 
total  of  4,559,  Liiw  had  458;  in  1902  it 
had  640;  1903,  605;  1904,  614;  1907, 
707;  in  1912,  862;  in  1913,  605;  in 
1914,  507;  in  1915,  255. 

Sociology  and  Economics  showed  a 
loss  of  312  titles,  the  total  for  19 14  be- 
ing 1,038  and  726  in  191 5.     This  class 


has  enjoyed  a  wonderful  increase  during 
the  eight  years  preceding  191 5i  the 
growth  of  the  books  in  this  class  being 
phenomenal.  In  19 10  the  number  was 
628,  in  191 1  it  was  653,  in  191a  867, 
in  1913  977,  and  in  1914  1,038 — or  a 
total  of  4,859  in  the  last  six  years. 

General  Literature  and  Essays  showed 
a  decline  from  732  in  1914  to  4.13  in 
1915,  a  loss  of  319  titles. 

Religion  and  Theology  suffered  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  record  being  1 9038 
in  1914  and  only  800  in  1915,  a  loss  of 
238  titles. 

The  total  number  in  this  class  for  the 
past  five  years  is:  1910,  943;  in  191 1, 
917;  in  1912,  916;  in  1913,  944;  in 
19 1 4,  1,032,  or  a  total  of  5,551  in  the 
past  six  years. 

Education  also  showed  a  large  loss 
and  recorded  the  very  small  number*of 
237,  the  figures  being  268  for  1914.  and 
237  for  1915. 

Poetry  and  Drama,  though  very  large 
and  important  throughout  the  year,  was, 
nevertheless,  161  behind  the  record  of 
1914,  the  figures  sHowing  in  I9I4»  9Q2 
and  741  in  1915. 

Applied  Science  and  Technology  fell 
behind  206  and  Physical  and  Mathe- 
matical Science  dropped  129. 

Fiction  fell  short  of  1914  by  134.  en- 
tries, the  figures  being  1,053  in  I9I4> 
and  919  in  19 15. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the 
percentage  of  fiction  to  the  whole  output 
is  still  less  than  ten  per  cent,  and  has 
been  less  than  ten  per  cent,  every  year 
since  19 10. 

Three  classes  only  showed  on  increase 
during  the  year  19 15,  the  largest  being 
History,  which  last  year  was  in  the  tenth 
place  and  which  leaped  by  a  tremendous 
bound  into  the  third  place,  the  figures 
being  581  in  1914  and  758  in  1915. 
I'he  gain  is  accounted  for  in  large  meaa- 
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lire  by  the  great  influx  of  war  narratives 
and  books  pertaining  to  the  history  of  the 
countries  at  war.  This  is  the  largest 
number  ever  recorded  in  this  class. 

The  other  classes  to  show  a  gain  were 
Business,  which  in  19 14  recorded  229 
titles  and  increased  to  252  in  1915,  a 
gain  of  23,  and  Domestic  Economy, 
which  shows  a  trifling  gain  of  2  titles. 

These  facts  are  significant  to  the  stu- 
dent of  sociology  and  may  indicate  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  which  expresses  itself  in  the 
books  published,  to  pay  more  attention 
than  usual  to  the  concerns  of  life  in  their 
application  to  business  principles. 

This  is  more  apparent  when  we  learn 
that  of  six  classes  in  England,  which 
made  a  slight  gain  during  the  year  19 15, 
the  three  above  mentioned  as  gaining  in 
the  United  States  were  also  in  the  in- 
creasing class  in  England. 

Geography,    Agriculture,    Fine    Arts 


and  Philosophy  and  the  three  mentioned 
made  a  slight  gain,  and  all  other  classes 
in  England  showed  a  loss  during  1915. 

Some  of  our  publishers  have  been  pre- 
dicting an  era  of  ''fewer  books  and  better 
books,"  and  it  now  remains  to  be  seen 
whether  the  year  191 5  yielded  a  larger 
percentage  of  better  books  or  more  val- 
uable ones  than  during  the  years  that 
have  been.    Let  us  hope  for  the  best. 

The  figures  on  the  right-hand  side  of 
each  block  represent  the  number  of 
books  in  the  class  written  by  foreign 
authors. 

Thus  History,  Poetry  and  Drama, 
Fiction  and  Religion  in  their  order  draw 
most  largely  from  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  largest  percentage  of  books  by  for- 
eign authors  is  found  in  Philology,  162 
out  of  303,  or  nearly  fifty-four  per  cent., 
and  the  smallest  percentage  is  in  Law, 
14  out  of  255,  or  less  than  six  per 
cent. 


HENLEY— LAST  OF  THE  BUCCANEERS 


BY  ALFRED  NOYES 


Henley,  the  crippled  giant,  is  a  vivid 
picture  for  many  who  have  never  read 
him.  He  was  projected  into  the  far 
future,  cutlass  at  belt,  and  blood-spotted 
handkerchief  about  his  brow,  when  Ste- 
venson declared  that,  from  the  "maimed 
strength"  of  his  friend  in  an  Edinburgh 
hospital,  he  drew  the  character  of  John 
Silver  in  Treasure  Island. 

Henley  himself  has  given  us  the  plain 
realistic  facts — the  colours  on  the  pal- 
ette for  Stevenson's  canvas — in  his  ban- 
dages ''brilliantly  hideous  with  red." 
It  was  a  red  as  remote  from  piracy  as  his 
life-long  hunger  for  romance  was  remote 
from  the  frontiers  of  the  British  Empire, 
where  he  thought  the  real  thing  might 
yet  be  found.  Only  ships  at  English 
wharfs  could  bring  to  Henley  the  magi- 
cal scents  of  the  world's  ends.  Yet,  out 
of  these  colours,  this  blood  and  hunger, 
Stevenson  composed  a  picture  which  at 
least  serves  as  a  kind  of  symbolical  back- 


ground for  the  poet.  For  the  spirit  that 
was  not  jailed  by  hospital  wards — ^those 
"cellars  on  promotion" — nor  imprisoned 
by  his  own  works,  did  indeed  find  ships 
to  grapple  and  cities  to  sack  in  the  drab 
world  around  him.  Even  in  the  surgeon's 
knife  there  was  a  glitter  of  romance  for 
him,  as  of  a  gallant  enemy's  blade,  which 
he  almost  rejoiced  to  meet. 

Stevenson's  picture  was  of  course  only 
of  one  or  two  piratical  streaks  in  Hen- 
ley's composition.  For  me,  the  Silver  sug- 
gestion has  been  amplified  by  an  incident 
hitherto  unpublished,  but  told  to  me  by 
one  of  Henley's  friends  who  witnessed  it. 
Hiis  incident  may  be  said  to  make  a  sym- 
bolical background  for  Henley,  the 
critic. 

It  is  little  more  than  the  story  of  a 
gesture;  but  it  is  one  of  the  most  yivid 
gestures  in  a  certain  violent  drama 
(which  we  call  the  history  of  English 
Literature)  since  the  curtain  fell  on  Kjt 
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Marlowe,  in  the  days  of  the  Mermaid 
Tavern. 

The  scene  is  late  at  night,  outside  a 
famous  London  theatre.  The  audience, 
cloaked  and  furred,  streams  out  into  the 
smother  of  the  gas-lit  fog.  Shrill  whis- 
tles are  blowing  for  cabs.  Newspaper 
boys  are  yelling  hoarsely.  In  front  of 
the  theatre,  there  is  a  fan  of  light,  alive 
with  fragrance,  quiet  laughter,  and  the 
murmur  of  pleasant  voices.  A  few 
groups  of  women  wait  within  the  doors 
like  bunched  flowers,  dispersing  from 
time  to  time  as  the  hansoms  drive  up. 
To  the  left  of  the  doors  is  a  large  yellow 
and  black  poster,  advertising  the  play. 
Against  this  luridly  appropriate  back- 
ground a  heavy  figure  stands.  One  or 
two  people  look  at  him  as  they  pass  and 
whisper  his  name.  It  is  a  certain  fa- 
mous dramatist,  now  at  the  height  of  his 
success.  He  is  waging  some  kind  of 
wordy  warfare  with  another  man,  a  man 
on  crutches,  a  certain  struggling  journal- 
ist named  Henley.  The  successful  dra- 
matist speaks  in  a  manner  which  this 
particular  kind  of  struggling  jour- 
nalist— by  the  look  of  his  eyes — will  not 
be  likely  to  endure  for  long.  And  to 
clinch  the  whole  matter  of  their  argu- 
ment, as  the  dramatist  lets  the  last  word 
slip  and  moves  to  the  street,  Henley — 
lifting  his  head  like  a  wounded  lion — 
swings  up  his  crutch  and  hurls  it,  with 
all  the  power  of  John  Silver  behind  it, 
straight  at  the  head  of  Oscar  Wilde. 

That  has  always  seemed  to  me  a  sym- 
bolical picture  of  Henley  the  critic — 
a  fearless  old  buccaneer,  hurling  his 
crutch,  regardless  of  the  world^s  favour. 
Indeed,  he  made  up  his  mind,  very  early 
in  his  life,  about  the  value  of  Dame  For- 
tune's glances,  and  particularly  about  the 
value  of  such  light  favour  or  disfavour 
as  is  too  frequently  bestowed  by  the  fol- 
lowers of  an  art  or  a  science  on  the  work 
of  their  contemporaries.  Very  clearly 
and  very  early  he  saw  for  himself — his 
own  strength  being  disabled  "by  limping 
sway" — a  world  of  "folly  doctor-like 
controlling  skill*';  and  he  supplied,  by 
another  incident  in  his  own  life,  a  strik- 
ing and  pathetic  illustration  to  the  son- 


net of  Shakespeare  which  describes  that 
world : 

Tired  with  all  these,  for  restful  death  I  cry. 

It  was  in  his  early  boyhood  that  the  tu- 
berculous disease  broke  out  which  crip- 
pled him.  There  were  times  when  the 
flesh  of  his  hands  would  open  like  the 
**pages  of  a  book"  as  one  of  his  friends 
described  it.  In  his  early  youth,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  amputate  one  foot; 
and,  a  little  later,  the  doctors  told  him 
that  his  choice  was  between  death  and 
losing  the  other.  At  this  time  Henley 
heard  of  a  certain  Professor  Lister,  not 
yet  rcc()j2;nised  by  the  world,  who  was 
experimenting  at  Edinburgh.  Henley 
consulted  his  doctors  about  this  man. 
They  dismissed  his  name  with  a  peculiar 
contempt  which  Henley  swiftly  recog- 
nised. Immediately,  almost  penniless, 
Henley  made  his  way  to  the  old  grey 
northern  city,  where  the  best  of  his  yet 
unknown  friends,  Robert  Louis  Steven- 
son, was  beginning  to  see  the  colour  of 
life.  There  Henley  deposited  himself,  a 
strange,  silent  cripple,  with  burning  eyes 
and  a  heart  loaded  to  bursting,  in  the 
hands  of  Lister.  "Why  did  you  come  to 
me?"  said  Lister.  "Because  I  am  told 
by  the  rest  of  your  profession,"  said  Hen- 
ley, "that  you  are  totally  incompetent." 
His  biographer  tells  us  that  Lister  made 
no  reply  to  this ;  "but  he  saved  the  foot." 

II 

This  incident,  coupled  with  the  little 
drama  of  the  crutch,  gives  more  than  a 
glimpse  of  that  unquenchable  fire  within 
Henley,  the  critic  and  poet,  against  which 
all  shams,  and  everything  but  the  truth, 
in  men  and  literature,  shrivelled  up  like 
scribbled  forms,  "writ  on  a  parchment." 

He  passed  nearly  two  years  in  that 
hospital,  testing  all  his  thoughts  at  that 
inner  fire.  All  the  nonsense,  everything 
but  the  truth,  was  burnt  out  of  the  verses 
that  he  wrote  there.  Their  peculiar 
merit  is  not  in  their  realism  or  their 
metrical  freedom,  though  they  might  ap- 
peal to  some  of  our  moderns  on  those 
grounds  alone, — the  grounds  upon  which 
they  were  rejected  by  every  editor  in 
London    at   that   time.    They   have   a 
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unique  importance  in  our  literature  on 
other  grounds,  a  value  not  discovered  in 
Henley's  own  day,  nor  recognised  in 
ours. 

Henley  has  been  praised  for  his  son- 
net on  Stevenson,  for  instance,  just  as 
he  has  been  praised  for  his  "Song  of  the 
Sword,"  and  his  "Nightingale."  But  a 
hundred  other  poems  of  battle  or  the 
spring  maybe  ranked  above  or  below  these 
last  two.  The  peculiar  gift  of  Henley, 
the  gift  that  singles  him  out  as  a  great 
writer,  a  major  poet,  not  only  from  his 
contemporaries,  but  also  from  all  his 
peers  in  the  past,  is  his  gift  of  portraiture. 
He  is  the  John  Sargent  of  English  litera- 
ture— our  first,  our  only,  and  unap- 
proachable portrait  painter,  in  English 
verse.  Not  in  the  great  masterpieces  of 
our  sonnet  literature,  not  in  Rossetti,  not 
in  Wordsworth,  not  in  Milton,  not  in 
Shakespeare  even,  shall  we  find  that  pe- 
culiar gift  which  is  displayed  over  and 
over  again  in  the  work  of  Henley.  And 
he  learned  to  use  it  in  the  long  days  when 
he  was  prisoned  in  that  cold,  clean  hospi- 
tal ward,  hjilf  workhouse  and  half  jail. 
There  was  nothing  for  him  to  feast  his 
eyes  upon  in  that  square,  squat  room, 
except  "plasters  astray  in  unnatural  look- 
ing tinware,  scissors  and  lint  and  apothe- 
caries' jars,"  nothing  but  the  human 
countenance  under  every  kind  of  stress, 
— pain,  suspense,  compassion,  and  grief. 
There  he  found  the  right  world  for  the 
exercise  of  his  highest  powers.  Perhaps 
only  a  man  who  had  himself  looked  up 
into  the  steady  eyes  of  the  surgeon  could 
have  given  us  that  portrait  of  the  Chief 
— Lister — the  large  placid  brow,  the  soft 
lines  of  tranquil  thought,  the  benign 
face,  proud  and  shy,  his  faultless  patience 
and  unyielding  will,  against  that  tender 
background  of  innumerable  gratitudes. 
Only  a  man  who  had  seen  and  known 
the  beauty  and  strength  of  it,  five  min- 
utes before  the  knife,  could  have  given  us 
that  finest  touch  of  all : 

His  wise  rare  smile  is  sweet  with  certainties. 

Into  what  a  wonderful  gallery  of  por- 
traits does  he  turn  those  naked  corridors: 
The  Scrubber  of  the  Ward ;  The  Sailor 


who,  leaning  on  elbow,  telk  of  the  drums 
he  heard  on  the  wharf  at  Charleston, 
and  gives  to  those  cabined  shipmates  of 
the  ward,  once  more,  the  colours  of  the 
world,  the  romance  of  its  distances,  to 
drink  like  wine;  the  Visitor,  whose  little 
face  is  like  a  walnut  shell  with  its  wrin- 
kles, and  soft  white  hair  adorning  either 
brow  'Mn  quaint  straight  curls,  like 
horns;"  the  two  children  in  the  private 
ward;  the  Lady-probationer,  who  has  a 
history;  the  Staff  Nurse,  Old  Style  and 
New ;  the  Rescued  Suicide,  with  his  "un- 
razored features,  ghastly  brown  against 
his  pillow,  and  the  throat  so  strangely 
bandaged." 

Henley  knew  them  all,  talked  with 
them  all;  and,  like  the  great  masters  of 
his  art  in  colour,  he  painted  their  souls 
as  well  as  their  faces.  He  was  quite 
conscious,  too,  of  his  aims  in  the  matter, 
and  not  a  little  ambitious,  as  one  may 
gather  from  the  hint  given  in  the  "Staff- 
Nurse,  Old  Style:" 

The  greater  masters  of  the  coinmonplace, 

Rembrandt  and  good  Sir  Waltei^-only  these 

Could  paint  her  all  to  you:  experienced  ease 

And  antique  liveliness  and  ponderous  grace; 

The. sweet  old  roses  in  her  sunken  face; 

The  depth  of  malice  of  her  sly  grey  eyet; 

The  broad  Scots  tongue  that  flatters,  scolds, 
defies ; 

The  thick  Scots  wit  that  fells  yoa  like  a 
mace. 

These  thirty  years  has  she  been  nursing  here, 

Some  of  them  under  SYME,  her  hero  still. 

Much  is  she  worth,  and  even  more  is  made 
of  her. 

Patients  and  students  hold  her  very  dear. 

The  doctors  love  her,  tease  her,  use  her  skill. 

They  say,  "The  Chief  himself  is  half- 
afraid  of  her* 

It  is  neither  Rembrandt  nor  Velas- 
quez, for  it  is  in  a  different  medium ;  but 
it  is  a  genuine  Henley,  of  the  very  first 
rank  as  a  portrait  in  English  veise. 
With  his  deliberate  and  unique  ambi- 
tion in  view,  it  is  worth  while  requoting 
and  re-examining  the  finest  portrait  of  all, 
perhaps  the  finest  portrait  ever  painted  in 
English  poetry;  for,  outside  die  works 
of  Henley  there  is  hardly  one  to  be 
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pared  with  it, — just  as  before  the  open- 
ing paragraphs  of  (Enone  and  the  Lotus 
Eaters,  there  are  only  two  or  three  land- 
scapes in  English  verse  to  be  compared 
with  the  work  of  Tennyson.  This  finest 
portrait  of  all  is,  of  course,  the  Appari- 
tion,— exquisitely  apt  title  for  that  pic- 
ture of  Stevenson,  the  amazing  visitor 
who  entered  like  the  very  Spirit  of  Ro- 
mance, prophesying  freedom,  and  loaded 
the  invalid*s  bed  with  "big  yellow  books 
quite  impudently  French." 

Thin-legged,    thin-chested,    slight    unspeak- 
ably, 
Neat-footed  and  weak-fingered ;  in  his  face — 
Lean,    large-boned,    curved    of    beak,     and 

touched  with   race, 
Bold-Iipped,  rich-tinted,  mutable  as  the  sea. 
The  brown  eyes  radiant  with  vivacity — 
There  shines  a  brilliant  and  romantic  grace, 
A    spirit    intense    and    rare,    with   trace    on 

trace 
Of  passion  and  iippudence  and  energy. 
Valiant  in  velvet,  light  in  ragged  luck. 
Most  vain,  most  generous,  sternly  critical. 
Buffoon  and  poet,  lover  and  sensualist: 
A  deal   of  Ariel,  just   a  streak  of  Puck, 
Much  Antony,  of  Hamlet  most  of  all. 
And  something  of  the  Shorter-Catechist. 

Every  line,  every  phrase  of  every  line, 
is  masterly  and  alive  with  significance. 
There  is  not  one  botched  stroke  from 
the  first  syllable  to  the  last.  But  it 
might  as  well  have  been  exhibited  to 
dead  men  as  to  the  critics  of  his  own 
time,  one  of  whom — Leslie  Stephen — 
spoke  of  these  verses  as  being  "of  the 
Swinburnian  kind!"  Nor  has  the  mat- 
ter been  readjusted;  for  many  of  those 
who  acclaim  Henley  to-day  are  almost 
equally  wrong  in  the  grounds  of  their 
praise.  Most  of  his  lyrics  are  common- 
place, brief  ditties  of  the  spring  that  had 
been  done  better  by  other  men ;  ballades 
and  rondels  that  have  been  done 
far  better  by  a  hundred  hands;  ir- 
regular odes,  anthems  and  voluntaries, 
that  contain  much  of  the  pomp  and 
circumstance,  but  little  of  the  exal- 
tation that  lifts  the  similar  work  of 
Francis  Thompson  into  the  realms  of 
gold.     His  work  in  all  these  kinds  has 


been  praised,  by  those  who  admire  him, 
indiscriminately ;  and  this  is  a  real  injus- 
tice, for  in  his  real  gift  he  stood  alone. 
A  worse  injustice  has  been  done  to  him 
by  those  of  his  friends  who  realise  the 
inadequacy  of  much  that  has  been  praised 
by  the  indiscriminate,  and  would  declare, 
like  the  Dictionary  of  National  Biog- 
raphy, that  "his  verse  was  the  occasional 
recreation  of  a  life  mainly  occupied  with 
editing  and  the  criticism  of  literature  and 
art;"  or  that  his  value  to  posterity  lies 
in  the  fact  that  he  endured  suffering 
with  courage.  This  is  rating  his  crutch 
above  his  art,  and  makes  a  warning  all 
the  more  necessary,  since  I  drew  a  pic- 
ture of  his  violent  use  of  that  crutch. 
Nobody  desires  to  see  the  staff  of  The 
Bookman,  for  instance,  substituting  the 
crutch  for  the  pen  and  braining  the  "best 
sellers."  This  might  prove  the  manhood 
of  the  editor,  but  it  would  be  a  confes- 
sion of  weakness  in  literature.  It  would 
be  unjust,  too,  to  write  about  Henley  the 
Man,  with  a  capital  M,  to  the  prejudice 
of  that  work  into  which  he  put  all  his 
brain  and  brawn  and  blood  and  energy; 
that  work  by  which  alone  we  know  him. 
The  work  is  big,  and  we  take  his  man- 
hood for  granted.  The  Bookman,  de- 
spite its  quiet  name,  invited  me  to  write 
chiefly  of  the  Henley  who  "suffered  like 
a  red  Indian  at  the  stake,"  with  not  very 
much — please — about  his  work,  which  is 
of  minor  importance.  This  would  in- 
deed be  unjust  to  Henley,  and  this 
would  be  bad  for  literature  also;  since 
it  not  only  obscures  the  best  he  had  to 
give  us,  but  it  gives  him  a  higher  rank 
than  Shakespeare  himself,  who  was  com- 
paratively at  ease  in  Zion.  Moreover, 
there  is  a  man  named  Wilkins,  who  suf- 
fered and  endured  more  than  Henley 
ever  imagined,  in  another  hospital  that 
I  know;  and  The  Bookman  has  no  de- 
sire whatever  for  an  article  on  the  suffer- 
ing of  Wilkins.  Why?  Is  it  because 
Wilkins  never  used  a  pen  as  Henley 
used  it? 

Ill 

Let  us  clear  our  minds  of  the  con- 
fusion of  thought  occasioned  by  a  period 
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of  violence,  or  we  may  yet  find  that  we 
are  carrying  on  the  torch  of  barbarism 
instead  of  that  torch  of  literature,  which 
it  is  the  splendid  duty  of  The  Hookmax 
to  cherish  at  the  present  day.  There 
are  millions  of  men  suffcrinjij  and  endur- 
ing to-day  far  more  than  Henley  ever 
did ;  for,  after  all,  his  bed  in  the  hospital 
wjis  heaped  with  big  jcUow  books,  and 
he  corrected  his  proofs  for  many  a  year 
with  joy.  And  I  know  of  a  boy  in 
France,  who  will  never  receive  a  single 
line  in  Tiik  Hookman  or  any  other 
periodical — a  boy  who  died  hideously 
without  a  whisper,  a  shapeless  tiling,  in 
four  long  clays  of  horror.  He  was  an 
only  son,  and  his  mother  went  mad. 

Therefore,  unless  we  clear  our  minds 
of  literary  confusions,  I  think  Thh 
Bookman  should  change  its  name. 
Certainly  I  am  not  going  to  pretend  that 
Shelley  in  the  common  phrase  was 
"crucified"  by  Oxford,  when  he  w^as  sim- 
ply sent  down  to  have  a  very  good  time 
on  a  large  income;  nor  can  I  pretend 
that  Henley  was  a  tortured  Red  Indian, 
while  he  describes  the  pleasant  sensations 
of  the  anaesthetic — a  pleasure  which  I  re- 
member vividly  myself — and  while  they 
are  lacking  ether  at  the  front.  No. 
Henley  suffered,  of  course;  but  blood  is 
blood,  and  ink  is  ink,  and  I  am  not  going 
to  pretend  that  even  red  ink  has  a  value 
other  than  a  literary  one. 

For  the  values  of  literature  are  not  to 
be  determined  by  impossible  estimates  of 
the  comparative  sufferings  in  life  of  those 
who  produced  it;  nor  can  we  ever  esti- 
mate or  compare  those  sufferings  in  life 
itself,  except  as  they  are  communicated 
to  us  through  literature.  All  we  are  con- 
cerned with  is  this  main  question :  Is  the 
work  ffood  or  bad?  If  it  be  bad,  then 
no  desire  or  regret  will  make  it  good.  If 
it  be  a  bad  picture  or  novel  or  poem,  it 
shall  not  rank  with  the  works  of  Whis- 
tler or  Dickens  or  the  bountifully  happy 
Browning,  even  though  the  writer  of  it 
suffer  the  tortures  of  the  damned.  These 
values  must  not  be  confused,  in  the  vio- 
lence of  the  moment.  Literature  en- 
shrines the  best  of  our  civilisation.  It 
is  the  strongest  and  surest   bridge  be- 


tween the  past  and  the  future.  If  we 
blow  it  up,  we  lose  not  only  Henley  the 
poet,  but  Henley  the  man  also ;  and  con- 
demn the  whole  world  to  amnesia. 

Henley  was  a  great  artist — that  is 
why  The  Bookman  must  cruelly  pre- 
fer him  to  Wilkins;  and  it  is  through  his 
work,  his  work  alone,  that  the  great- 
hearted man  still  speaks  to  us. 

The  other  view  would  be  all  the  noore 
unjust  to  Henley  because,  if  there  were 
one  thing  which  he  tried  to  convey  to  us 
more  than  another,  it  was  the  joy  that 
he  had  in  every  moment  of  his  life.  Even 
in  that  bleak  hospital,  he  q>eak8  of  the 
fun  and  frolic,  scattered  through  a  penny 
\\  histle,  tickled  by  artistic  fingers  to  Ae 
tune  of  'The  Wind  That  Shakes  the 
Barley." 

Kate  the  scrubber  (forty  sununen. 
Stout  but  sportive)   treads  a  measure^ 
Cirinning,  in  herself  a  ballet^  * 

Fixed  as  fate  upon  her  audienee. 

Stumps  are  shaking,  crutch-supported; 
Splinted  fingers    tap  the  rhythm; 
And  a  head  all  helmed  with  plaaten 
Wags  a  measured  approbation. 

This  is  a  p:rini  picture  but  he  did  not 
mean  us  to  lift  our  hands  in  horror  at  it. 
The  keynote  of  it  all  is  joy,  grim  joy 
in  life,  down  to  the  last  edge  of  the  cor- 
ner-stone, death.  It  is  not  sufiering.  It 
is  the  facing  of  reality  and  the  erf'— 
tion  doletl 

Moreover,  it  is  not  in  the  words  and 
phrases  where  he  flings  his  crutch  that  he 
displays  his  greatest  strength.  The  kind 
of  violence  which  he  occasionally  dis- 
pla>  s  in  his  verse  is,  I  think,  more  symp- 
tomatic of  his  physical  affliction  than  of 
his  mental  strength.  His  greatest  woric, 
his  portraiture,  is  free  from  that  violence 
entirely;  for  this  work  was  the  outcome 
of  his  constant  passion  for  life  itself  with 
all  its  humours.  He  continued  this  por- 
trait-painting in  his  T.  E.  Brown,  in 
London  Types,  his  studies  of  the 
driver,  The  Hawker,  The  Coster,  The 
Flower  Girl;  and  it  is  really  the  basis 
of  all  his  prose  writing,  too.  His  essay 
on  Burns,  on  Byron,  his  sketdi  of  Pis- 
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raeli  and  a  dozen  others,  arc  all 
contributions  to  his  unique  portrait 
gallery. 

IV 
Henley  knew  his  own  aims.  He  was 
ambitious,  as  I  said  above.  But  he  knew 
his  own  Umilalions  also.  "I  have  no  in- 
vention,"^ he  said.  He  would  probably 
have  failed  in  the  drama  hopelessly  with- 
out Stevenson's  collaboration.     A  large 


proportion  of  his  songs  are  deliberate 
"echoes."  A  section  of  them  bears  that 
title.  Whenever  he  launched  into  the 
fury  of  song,  with  a  few  exceptions,  his 
violence  obscured  the  plain  truth  and 
his  real  gift,  which  was,  from  first 
to  last,  his  gift  of  portraiture,  the  gift 
of  a  man  who  could  took  sheer  through 
the  hearts  and  minds  and  souls  of  his 
sitters,  conscious  or  unconscious.  There 
is  no  violence  in  his  picture  of  the  Fish- 
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wife;  but  there  is  the  quiet  strength  of 
a  giant: 

A  hard  north-easter  fifty  winters  long 
Has  bronzed   and   shrivelled   sere   her   face 

and  neck; 
Her  locks   are  wild   and  grey,   her   teeth   a 

wreck; 
Her  foot  is  vast,  her  bowed  leg  spare  and 

strong. 

So  she  comes  down,  in  her  wide  blue 
cloak,  her  great  creel  slung  on  her  fore- 
head, her  gnarled  brown  fingers  easing 
the  heavy  strap;  and  the  more  the  pic- 
ture is  studied  the  greater  it  appears. 
Many  of  the  words  suggest  secondary 
meanings — in  the  subtlest  fashion.  Note, 
for  instance,  the  use  of  the  word 
"wreck"  in  the  third  line,  with  its  in- 
evitable secondary  sea-suggestions,  con- 
tinued in  the  wild  grey  flowing  of  her 
locks,  and  in  other  phrases,  to  the  end 
of  the  sonnet. 

It  is  significant,  too,  that  even  in  his 
patriotic  poetry  he  was  only  at  his  best 
when  he  first  personified  England  and 
then  drew  her  portrait.  Much  of  his 
other  patriotic  verse  is  merely  violent 
Prussianism  of  the  sort  that  called  very 
urgently  for  Mr.  Kipling's  "Reces- 
sional." In  his  "Last  Post,"  it  is  true, 
he  made  the  bugles  of  England  blow  out 
gloriously  over  those  chosen  who  died 
for  her  sake ;  but  it  was  when  he  personi- 
fied England  in  his  great  poem  on  the 
death  of  Queen  Victoria,  or  in  that  other 


song  of  the  bugles,  which  must  again  be 
quoted,  that  he  touched  his  greatest: 

What  have  I  done  for  you, 

England,  my  England? 
What  is  there  I  would  not  do, 

England,  my  own? 
With  your  glorious  eyes  austere, 
As  the  Lord  were  walking  near. 
Whispering  terrible  things  and  dear 

As    the    Song    on    your    bugles    blown, 
England — 
Round  the  world  on  your  bugles  blown! 


And,  after  all,  what  is  the 
tinguishing  peculiarity  of  his 
mous  poem,  "Invictus,"  but  the 
it  is  a  portrait  of  himself,  after 
ion  of  some  of  the  old  masters? 
reads  it  aright,   but  only  he, 
need  to  declare  that  this  true 
a  man: 


one  dis- 
most  fa- 
fact  that 
the  fash* 

He  who 
will  not 
poet  was 


Out  of  the  night  that  covers  me, 
Black  as  the  pit  from  pole  to  pole, 

I  thank  whatever  gods  may  be 
For  my  unconquerable  soul. 

In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance, 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud, 

Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

*  *  •  •  • 

It  matters  not  how  strait  the  gate, 
How  charged  with  punishments  the  •croll, 

I  am  the  master  of  my  fate: 
I   am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 
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Give  me  English,  the  aptest  tongue  to  paint 
A  sage  or  dunce,  a  villain  or  a  saint, 
To  lend  fantastic  Humour  freest  scope 
To  marshal  all  his  laughter-moving  troop 
Give    Pathos,    Power,    and    Fancy,    lightest 

wings. 
And    Wit,   his   merriest   whims   and   keenest 

stings.  Progress. 

The  French  say  that  forty  lines  may 
suffice  to  bestow  literary  immortality. 
John  Godfrey  Saxe,  born  just  a  century 
ago,  State's  attorney  and  twice  candi- 
date for  Governor  of  his  native  State, 
lawyer,  editor,  lecturer,  and  poet,  still 
lives  through  the  peculiar  wit  and  hu- 
mour which  characterised  his  poems. 
Saxe  was  born  on  June  2,  i8i6,  at 
Highgate,  Vermont,  then  known  as 
Saxe's  Mills.  The  frame  house  in  which 
he  was  born,  built  by  his  pioneer  grand- 
father when  he  removed  from  Rhinebeck 
on  the  Hudson  in  Revolutionary  days,  is 
still  standing,  and  the  old  mill-wheel 
is  now  used  as  its  door  step.  Saxe's  bal- 
lad, "Little  Jerry,  the  Miller,"  is  remi- 
niscent of  his  boyhood  days.     It  begins: 

Beneath   the   hill,   you   may  see  the   mill 
With  wasting  wood  and  crumbling  stone; 

The  wheel  is  dripping,  clattering  still, 
But  Jerry,  the  miller,  is  dead  and  gone. 

Saxe's  early  studies  were  at  the  St. 
Albans  Academy,  and  in  1839  he  was 
graduated  from  Middlebury  College.  In 
1850,  when  Middlebury  College  cele- 
brated its  semi-centennial,  Saxe  recited 
his  "Carmen  Laetum,"  celebrating  his 
Alma  Mater's  refusal  to  accept  Ver- 
mont University's  offer  to  consolidate 
with  it.  In  1853,  he  was  initiated  into 
the  Psi  Upsilon  fraternity  and,  as  poet 
of  the  fraternity  at  its  banquet  in  that 
year,  he  read  a  poem,  the  closing  lines 
of  which  are  read  at  nearly  every  Psi  U. 
reunion : 


Success  to  "Psi  Upsilon  I" — Beautiful  name! 
To  the  eye   and  the  ear  it  is  pleasant  the 

same; 
Many  thanks  to  old  Cadmus,  who  made  us 

his  debtors. 
By  inventing,  one  day,  those  capital   letters, 
Which  still,  from  the  heart,  we  shall  know 

how  to  speak 
When  we've  fairly  forgotten  the  rest  of  our 

Greek! 
Remember  'tis  blessed  to  give  and  forgive; 

Live  chiefly  to  love,  and  love  while  you  live; 
And  dying,  when  life's  little  journey  is  done, 
May  your  last,  fondest  sigh,  be  Psi  Upsilon! 

In  September,  1841,  the  young  poet 
was  married  to  Sophia  Newell  SoUace, 
a  daughter  of  Judge  Calvin  SoUace,  and 
they  made  their  home  at  Burlington, 
Vermont,  where  Saxe  became  the  editor 
of  the  Burlington  Sentinel,  wrote  poetry, 
practised  law,  and  played  at  politics. 

Until  he  was  twenty-five,  Saxe  wrote 
little  or  nothing,  and  then  his  ballad  of 
the  "Briefless  Barrister"  appeared  in  the 
Knickerbocker  Magazine — the  leading 
periodical  of  the  day. 

Unfortunate  man  that  I  am! 

I've  never  a  client  but  grief: 
The  case  is,  I've  no  case  at  all. 

And  in  brief,  I've  ne'er  had  a  brief! 

'Tis  not  that  I'm  wanting  in  law, 

Or  lack  an  intelligent  face. 
That  others  have  cases  to  plead. 

While  I  have  to  plead  for  a  case.        , 

O,  how  can   a  modest  young  man 

E'er  hope  for  the  smallest  progression,— 

The  profession's  already  so  full 
Of  lawyers  so  full  of  profession! 

and,    then,   after   the   briefless   barrister 
had  drowned  himself: 

Next  morning  twelve  citizens  came 

('Twas  the  coroner  bade  them  attend), 
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i  the  end  ibat  it  might  be  determined 
1  had  determined  hit  end ! 


Quoth  the  fotemsn  who  sat  on  the 
i  lawyer?  Alaa!"  said  another, 
f  Dndoubledly  died  o 

hird  said,  "He  knew  the  deceased, 

torney  well  versed  in  the  laws, 

And  as  to  the  cause  of  his  death, 

'Twa>  no  doubl  for  the  want  of  a  cai 

The  jury  decided  at  length. 

After  solemnly   neighing  the  matter, 
That  the  lawyer  was  drownDed.   becau 

He  could  not  keep  his  hrad  above  w: 


Another  early  contribution  ti»  tlie 
KniekcTbocker  was  the  "Rhyme  of  the 
Rail,"  which  was  reprititeii  all  over  the 
United  States,  appeared  in  London 
Punch  and  was  known  to  generations  of 
school  children.  "In  reading  it,"  says 
one  commentator  on  Saxe,  "one  can  close 
his  eyes  and  almost  hear  the  varied 
sounds  that  form  an  undersong  to  the 
monotonous  nimble  of  the  cars."  It  ran 
thus: 

RHYME  OF  THE  RAIL 
Singing  through  the  forests. 
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Rumbling  over  bridges, 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o*er  the  vale, — 
Bless  me!  this  is  pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  Rail ! 

Men  of  different  "stations"' 

In  the  eye  of  Fame 
Here   are  very  quickly 

Coming  to  the  same. 
High  and  lowly  people. 

Birds  of  every  feather, 
On  a  common  level 

Travelling  together! 

Gentleman  quite  old, 

Asking  for  the  news; 
Gentleman  in  black. 

In  a  fit  of  blues; 
Gentleman  in  claret, 

Sober  as  a  vicar; 
Gentleman  in  Tweed, 

Dreadfully  in  liquor! 

Stranger  on  the  right. 

Looking  very  sunny. 
Obviously  reading 

Something  rather  funny. 
Now  the  smiles  are  thicker. 

Wonder  what  they  mean? 
Faith  he's  got  the 

Knickerbocker  Magazine! 

Ancient  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks, 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Mong  so  many  sparks! 
Roguish-looking  fellow, 

Turning  to  a  stranger. 
Says  it's  his  opinion 

She  is  out  of  danger! 

Singing  through  the  forests. 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges. 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains. 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale, — 
Bless  me!   this  is   pleasant, 

Riding  on  the  Rail ! 

In  1846,  Saxe*s  first  published  volume 
was  printed,  "Progress,  a  Satire,"  and 
among    his    longer    poems    are    "The 


Money  King"  and  "The  Proud  Miss 
McBride."  The  latter  is  exceedingly 
humourous  and  full  of  satire  upon  the 
pretensions  of  would-be  aristocrats  in 
this  country,  as  when  he  writes : 

Of  all  the  notable  things  on  earth. 
The  queerest  one  is  pride  of  birth. 

Among  our  "fierce  Democracie"! 
A  bridge  across  a  hundred  years, 
Without  a  prop  to  save  it  from  sneers, — 
Not  even  a  couple  of  rotten  Peers, — 
A  thing  for  laughter,  fleers,  and  jeers. 
Is  American  aristocracy! 
Depend  upon  it,  my  snobbish  friend. 
Your  family  thread  you  can't  ascend. 
Without  good  reason  to  apprehend 
You  may  find  it  waxed  at  the  farther  end 

By  some  plebeian  vocation; 
Or,  worse  than  that,  your  boasted  Line 
May  end  in  a  loop  of  stronger  twine. 

That  plagued  some  worthy  relation! 

As  early  as  May,  1853,  William  Cul- 
len  Bryant  wrote  of  "Proud  Miss  Mc- 
Bride," — "This  delightful  poem  shows 
an  uncommon  facility  of  versification. 
You  will  not  find  a  single  nonsensical 
or  slovenly  line  in  the  entire  book,  no 
slipshod  English  and  no  rough  edges  or 
loose  ends.  Saxe's  heroic  couplets,  we 
are  inclined  to  think,  are  the  best  of 
their  kind  that  America  has  yet  pro- 
duced, and  quite  lately,  with  other  of 
Saxe*s  measures,  they  have  had  much 
currency  given  them  by  the  English  and 
the  Scotch  papers." 

In  1859  and  i860,  Saxe  ran  for  Gov- 
ernor of  Vermont  on  the  Democratic 
ticket.  He,  of  course,  had  little  chance 
for  election,  and  in  accepting  his  first 
nomination  he  wrote  a  short  letter  clos- 
ing with  the  words :  "For  further  politi- 
cal views  and  opinions,  I  will  refer  you 
to  my  inaugural  message."  An  incident 
of  the  campaign  gave  rise  to  the  follow- 
ing: 

A    CANDID   CANDIDATE 

When  John  was  contending  (though  sure  to 

be  beat) 
In  the  annual  race  for  the  Governor's  seat. 
And  a  crusty  old  fellow  remarked  to  his  face. 
He   was   clearly   too   young   for   so   lofty   a 

place, — 


In  or  about  i860,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Saxe 
moved  to  Albany,  New  York,  and  Sa.ve 
now  devoted  himself  wholly  to  literature 
and  lecturing. 


Now  I  am  a  man,  you 

Less  famous  for  bca 

And  for  aught  I  could 


And  ivhen  I  walk  0 


I  Icnrn 


renglh, 


pearancc,  which  was  in  reality  most  at- 
tractive, and,  with  his  skill  in  speaidng. 
won  great  popularity  as  a  lecturer  and 
reader  of  his  own  verses.  In  the  palmy 
days  of  the  old  lyceum  system  he  at- 
tracted brilliant  and  overflowing  audi- 
ences and  was  popular  everywhere.  But 
it  is  chiefly  as  a  poet  that  Saxc  will  be 
known  to  posterity,  and  more  especially 
as  a  humourous  poet.  He  has  often  been 
styled  the  Tom  Hood  of  America,  and 
he  resembled  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  in 
the  finish  of  his  verse,  but  had  the  ad- 
vantage over  him  In  his  faculty  of  pun- 
ning. 


Vo. 


Thus   he    described    his    personal    ap- 


I   oft  find  ii 


J 


■ 
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A  gap  in 

By   which 
granle 

The     pais 

he  page  marked  wi.h  "itUn,  df- 

d 
ge     h     wnnring     without     being 

.1 

above    his    companions.      Presently    his 
flow  of  conversation  ceased,  as  he  paused 
to  listen  to  a  voice  singing  in  the  hotel 
parlours.     The  words  were  wafted  out 

onto  the  night  air. 

wanted: 
And  may  borrow,  besides,   a  signiRcam  hint 
Thai    dfsuni    means    simply    not    decent    to 

print  • 

1  know  a  girl  with  teeth  of  pearl, 
And  shoulders  white  as  snow. 
She  lives?    Ah  well, 
I  must  not  tell,— 

Summer  after  summer,    in   the  early 
sixties,  the  poet  was  to  be  seen  at  Sara- 
toga    Springs-      One     raconteur     says. 
"There  was  Saxe,  six  foot  tall,  attired 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know? 

Her  sunny  hair  is  wondrous  fair, 
And  wavy  in  lis  flow; 
Who  made  il  less 

from  head  to  foot  in  white  duck,  the  cen- 

One litltc  iress 

tre  of  an  admiring  group.     He  was  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  talkers  of  his  day. 
His  fine   head   with   its  brown    flowing 
locks    and    deep-set    blue    eyes    towered 

Wouldn't  you  like  to  know  ? 

It  Is  one  of  Saxe's  love  ballads,  which 
had  a  great  vogue  at  one  time,  but  have 

L 
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been  long  forgotten.  Someone  that  night 
laughingly  suggested  that  the  author  had 
better  tell  them  all  about  the  maiden  in 
the  song,  and  with  ready  wit  the  bard 
replied,  "Well,  why  not  ask  the  singer, 
you  see  she  has  just  been  taking  notes 
on  the  subject." 

It  was  during  one  of  Saxe's  twenty- 
three  consecutive  summers  at  Saratoga 
Springs  that  he  answered  the  question, 
"Pray,  what  do  they  do  at  the  Springs?" 
with  his  "Song  of  Saratoga,"  which  was 
reprinted  many  a  summer  afterwards: 

Imprimis,  ray  darling,  they  drink 

The  waters  so  sparkling  and  clear, 
Though  the  flavour  is  none  of  the  best, 

And  the  odour  exceedingly  queer; 
But  the  fluid  is  mingled,  you  know. 

With  wholesome  medicinal  things, 
So    they    drink,    and    they   drink,    and    they 
drink, — 

And  that's  what  they  do  at  the  Springs! 

Now,  they  stroll  in  the  beautiful  walks, 

Or  loll  in  the  shades  of  the  trees; 
Where  many  a  whisper  is  heard 

That  never  is  told  by  the  breeze; 
And  hands  are  commingled  with  hands, 

Regardless  of  conjugal  rings; 
And  they  flirt,  and  they  flirt,  and  they  flirt, — 

And  that's  what  they  do  at  the  Springs! 

In  short, — as  it  goes  in  the  world — 

They  eat,  and  they  drink  and  they  sleep; 
They  talk,  and  they  walk,  and  they  woo; 

They    sigh,    and    they    laugh,    and    they 
weep; 
They  read,  and  they  ride,  and  they  dance; 

(With  other  unspeakable  things;) 
They  pray,  and  they  play,  and  they  pay/ 

And  that's  what  they  do  at  the  Springs! 

Saxe  was  devoted  to  his  family.  To 
his  wife  he  dedicated  the  principal  edi- 
tion of  his  poems  in  the  following  words : 
"To  my  best  friend — a  diamond  edition 
of  a  woman — I  inscribe  this  diamond 
edition  of  the  verses  of  her  husband 
J.  G.  S." 

Sliortly  after  John's  brother  James 
married  John's  wife's  sister,  Sarah,  the 
poet-brother  wrote  on  the  back  of  a  let- 
ter from  his  wife  to  her  sister: 


Most  lovely  "Sal," 

You  naughty  gal, 

Pray  how's  your  noble  Jim? 

And  how  is  she 

Who  made  for  me 

A  brother-in-law  of  him? 

And  when  John's  brother,  Charles  Saxe* 
announced  the  birth  of  twin  sons  "John" 
and  "Jim,"  John's  congratulations  were 
accompanied  by  this: 

The  proverb  says  in  solemn  tone 

Troubles  seldom  come  alone. 

But  to  recompense  our  cares, 

Blessings  are  sometimes  sent  in  pain; 

Thus  when  a  single  babe  was  duc^ 

The  grateful  father  welcomes  two. 

God  bless  them,  in  this  world  of  trouble^ 

May  both  find  all  their  blessings  double; 

And  to  the  joy  of  sire  and  mother, 

Each  prove  a  blessing  to  the  other. 

Many  of  the  jingles  and  rhymes  whidi 
he  made  up  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
to  entertain  his  little  nieces  and  nephews 
have  been  left  unrecorded,  but  one  mrhicfa 
has  survived  goes  like  this: 

Can  you  tell  me  why — a  hypocrite's  cye^ 
Can  better  descry — ^than  you  can— or   I-^ 
Upon  how  many  toes — a  pussy-cat  goes? 

And  the  answer. 

Since  a  man  of  deceit— could  best  oount^r^ 

feit^ 
I  should  suppose — as  everything  goes 
He  could  best  count-er-toes ! 

John  Godfrey  Saxe  has  outlived  many 
of  the  writers  of  his  day  because  he  real- 
ised that  the  mission  of  mirth  and  hu- 
mour  was  to  restore  the  balance  whidi 
is  frequently  lost  by  the  weight  of  so 
much  that  is  drudgery  in  life.  Even  a 
vein  of  jests  is  soon  worked  out;  but 
mirth  is  a  perennial  flower.  That  is  why 
this  son  of  Vermont  is  not  forgotten, 
though  he  died  a  quarter  of  a  centuiy 
ago. 

Oh  Mirth!    If  it  might 

Arrest  the  flight 

Of  time — through  Life's  dominions; 

We,  here  a  while. 
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Would  now  beguile 

The  graybeard  of  his  pinions. 

We'll   drink  to-nigtil 

With  hearts  as  light- 


To  loves  as  gay  and  fleeting — 

As  bubbles  thai  snim 

On  the  beaker's  brim 

And  break  on  the  lips  while  n 
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ALIAS  DAVID  GRAYSON-A  TRIBUTE 

BY  JOHN  S.  PHILLIPS 


I  IMAGINE  that  twenty-five  thousand 
years  ago  the  Cro-Magnon  man  who 
made  wonderful  drawings  of  animals  on 
the  walls  of  his  cave  wondered  how  he 
did  it  and  by  what  magic  he,  at  times, 
had  a  power  within,  that  made  him  dif- 
ferent from  his  cave-dwelling  fellows. 
He  may  well  have  seemed  to  himself 
several  persons  in  one  physical  envelope 
or  had  a  dim  sense  of  the  layers  of  per- 
sonality, as  the  speculative  and  aesthetic 
of  every  generation  since  have  had.  Per- 
haps he  sought  vainly  for  other  manifes- 
tations of  the  inner  mysteries. 

It  is  apparently  true  of  every  creator, 
of  artistic  craft,  that  his  very  work  con- 
sciously or  sub-consciously  urges  him  to 
attempt  the  discovery  of  hidden  powers 
and  qualities  that  may  serve  his  craft. 
He  has  to  dig  out  of  himself  the  shap- 
ing and  solidifying  elements  as  well  as 
the  creative  stuflF  out  of  which  his  work 
is  made. 

The  instinctive  purpose  and  aim  of 
the  literary  craftsman  is  to  write  what 
he  is.  Whatever  form  this  writing 
takes,  his  peculiar  ability  itself,  by  a  sort 
of  evolutionary  power,  seeks  to  reinforce 
and  to  further  its  own  purposes  by 
searching  for  the  truthful  aspects  of  the 
individual  in  which  it  is  and  of  which  it 
is.  The  tendency  is  to  work  through  the 
la>'ers  of  personality  and  interest  down ; 
until  finally  it  has  reached  the  essential 
and  fundamental — the  realest  person  of 
the  group  that  lives  and  moves  and  has 
its  collective  being  in  the  one  individual. 

The  highest  art  of  writing  is  to  show 
the  native  quality  of  mind ;  the  more 
striking  and  unusual  the  person,  the 
richer  the  product  when,  as  an  artist, 
he  has  found  the  way  of  naturally  show- 
ing you  what  he  is. 

Of  course,  brains,  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry are  essential  to  the  mastery  of  a 
echnique   that   shall   properly,   fittingly 


and  justly  be  put  to  the  service  of  the 
imagination  and  creative  power.  Tech- 
nique is  an  evolution,  an  acquirement; 
in  the  main,  the  result  of  intelligent 
work  and  devoted  practice,  of  actual  ex- 
perience and  the  study  of  ways  of  doing 
things. 

In  rough  summary,  the  difficulty  of 
the  art  of  writing  (and  perhaps  other 
arts)  is  the  difficulty  of  being  what  you 
are  and  using  yourself  in  a  native  man- 
ner to  produce  what  you  want. 

Rav  Stannard  Baker,  alias  David 
Grayson,  would  blush  and  then  smile  to 
see  these  serious  and  laboured  considera- 
tions used  with  reference  to  himself.  I 
put  them  down  because  I  had  been  run- 
ning them  over  in  my  mind  in  connec- 
tion with  David  Grayson.  He  is  the 
latest  avatar  of  Ray  Baker. 

Baker  was  a  wonderful  reporter.  For 
a  good  many  years  he  went  up  and  doivn 
the  world  seeing  all  kinds  of  people  and 
somehow  getting  an  unusual  degree  of 
truth  in  his  reports  about  them.  He  had 
a  fresh,  eager  curiosity  about  men  and 
their  ways,  and  a  tolerant  sense  of  de- 
fects and  failures,  with  the  natural  in- 
stinct to  penetrate  motives,  intentions 
and  the  state  of  civilisation  of  the  actors 
whose  doings  he  set  down. 

I  have  known  Baker  for  nearly 
twenty  years  and  he  has  seemed  to  be 
continually  working  a  little  deeper  and 
a  little  deeper  into  his  inside  personal 
possessions,  getting  at  something  differ- 
ent or  newer. 

There  is  in  him  clear  markings  of 
several  strong  strains  of  ancestry :  a  defi- 
nite element  that  comes  down  from  the 
old  President  of  Yale,  who  was  one  of 
his  forebears.  Also  something  derived 
from  that  strain  which  made  his  uncle, 
General  Baker,  the  great  secret  service 
man  of  the  Civil  War.    It  was  this  un- 
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cle  who  captured  Booth  and  had  many 
remarkable  adventures,  some  of  which 
Ray  has  recorded  in  articles  and  stories. 
He  also  inherited  n  qiialitj'  that  made 
his  father  a  real  pioneer,  a  believer  in 
the  future  of  his  countr>'  and  state,  with 
a  strong  vision  of  what  Northern  Wis- 
consin would  become.  With  these 
strains  there  came  through  the  mystery 
of  heredity  something  else;  a  solvent, 
chat  did  not  disintegrate  these  sterner 
elements  but  by  some  psychological  al- 
chemy u-sed  them  and  saturated  them — 
the  humane  and  earth-loving  spirit  that 
finally  evinced  itself  in  the  David  Gray- 
1  writings. 


In  David  Grayson.  Baker  showed 
himself  what  we  knew  him  to  be  vaguely 
and  dimly — and  I  might  say  affection- 
ately, because  our  feeling  for  him  was 
beyond  that  which  would  naturally  be 
elicited  by  his  fine  reports  of  actualities, 
his  remarkable  interviews  with  scientific 
men,  or  his  sound,  wholesome  and  per- 
haps indignant  articles  on  great  questions 
involving  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  the 
people  in  the  expansion  of  the  Common- 
wealth. Baker  was  a  long  time  getting 
down  to  the  real  substratum  that  is  ex- 
hibited in  his  alter  ego,  David  Grayson, 
He  had  to  work  through  a  good  many 
luyerii,    but  he  was  always    the   writer. 
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persistently,  everlastingly  writing  and 
recording  what  he  saw,  with  a  good 
heart  and  a  good  brain  and  ever  fresh 
interest.  I  suppose  he  vaguely  felt  that 
there  was  something  else,  something 
more  that  he  must  reach  in  himself. 

I  shall  never  forget  the  thrill  I  had  in 
reading  those  first  two  David  Grayson 
stories  handed  to  me  with  the  strict  in- 
junction that  no  one,  not  even  our  asso- 
ciates, were  to  know  the  author.  It  was 
one  of  those  thrills  that  an  editor  gets 
only  too  seldom  in  his  life.  The  usual 
way  of  saying  it  is  to  refer  to  the 
astronomer's  new  star  or  the  botanist's 
new  plant.  But  any  one  can  realise  it, 
if  he  will  recall  the  sensation  had  on  see- 
ing some  new  and  beautiful  scene;  or  at 
the  first  sight  of  the  ocean  or  the  first 
real  view  of  mountains.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  feeling  almost  of  creation. 
When  mood,  temperament  and  circum- 
stances are  harmonious,  things  freshly 
perceived  seem  somehow  of  our  own 
making  or  inventing.  I  felt  then  that 
I  had  discovered  Ray  Baker;  at  any 
rate  I  knew  he  had  discovered  himself. 

Now,  as  I  go  back  I  can  see  that  he 
was  always  this.  And  I  want  here  to 
express  something  that  is  difficult,  at 
least  difficult  for  me,  to  express.  It  is 
that  Ray  Baker  is  naturally  good.  It 
seems  easy  for  him.  He  has  camped, 
hunted  and  tramped  and  worked  in 
many  parts  of  the  West  and  North.  He 
has  forgathered  with  all  kinds  of  men, 
rough  and  cultivated  alike.  He  has  been 
among  the  brigands  of  the  rough  Bal- 
kans, with  the  university  groups  of  Ger- 
many and  Circat  Britain,  with  people 
of  Cuba,  Central  America,  Hawaii,  and 
most  States  of  the  Union.  He  has  been 
on  intimate  and  friendly  terms  with  all 
sorts,  often  where  good  fellowship  ex- 
presses itself  in  purely  masculine  modes 
and  manners,  and  habits  of  speech.  Yet 
in  Ray  Baker  it  seems  normal  and  nat- 
ural that  he  docs  not  drink  or  smoke  or 
swear.  It  is  not  an  exclusion,  it  is  not 
a  deprivation;  apparently  these  things 
never  interested  him.  He  is  just  as  much 
a  good  fellow  and  companion.  His 
sense  of  life  is  so  buoyant  and  joyous  that 


he  has  not  seen  the  need  of  anything 
to  stimulate  it.  He  enters  into  lively 
companionship  with  his  fellows  without 
drinking  or  smoking;  and  expresses  ex* 
temporaneous  indignation  to  a  vivid  de- 
gree without  profanity.  He  doesn't  miss 
these  acquirements,  neither  do  his 
friends. 

His  is  a  sound,  wholesome  character 
to  which  one  would  like  to  apply  the 
word  sweet  in  its  true,  homely  sense* 
meaning  that  there  is  in  his  nature  some 
preserving  element  that  keeps  it  right 
and  true  to  itself  and  prevents  it  from 
growing  musty  or  sour  or  changing 
character  under  the  shocks  or  wear  of 
life. 

Ray  Baker  is  a  workman  of  sincerity 
and  conscience  and  industry.  He  never 
scamped  a  job ;  from  the  time  he  was  a 
reporter  on  the  old  Chicago  Record, 
tramping  gaily  with  Coxey's  Army  or 
going  without  fear  and  without  offence 
into  the  anarchy  of  the  great  coal  strike ; 
through  his  many  boy  stories  for  the 
Youth's  Companion;  his  dozens  of  ar- 
ticles, investigations  and  interviews  for 
McClure's  and  The  American  Maga* 
zine,  right  down  to  the  triumphantly 
rewritten  Hempfield,  There's  a  work- 
man for  you,  gentlemen  of  the  craft! 

At  many  points  David  Grayson  is 
truly  Ray  B^ker.  Like  Grayson  he  is 
a  natural  born  neighbour.  Wherever  he 
has  lived,  in  St.  Croix,  Wisconsin,  East 
Lansing,  Michigan,  in  the  city  of  Chi- 
cago, the  suburbs  of  New  York  or  the 
college  town  of  Amherst,  Massachusetts, 
where  he  now  has  his  home,  Ray  Baker 
is  always  the  good  neighbour,  the  par- 
ticipating citizen,  the  friend  of  his  com- 
munity and  the  folks  therein.  He  was 
the  same  with  his  fellow-reporters  on 
their  joint  hunt  for  a  news  story  or 
riding  the  trails  of  Arizona  or  New 
Mexico  for  article  materials.  More 
than  once  men  whose  careers  or  work 
he  had  openly  condemned  have  unbos- 
omed themselves  to  him,  won  by  his  fair 
and  friendly  spirit,  thereby  adding  to 
his  kindly  understanding  of  the  contra- 
dictions in  the  soul  of  the  man-animal. 

His  friendly  feeling  toward  all  kinds 
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of  people  is  unquenchable.  A  thousand 
friends  in  many  parts  of  the  world  arc 
his,  I  suppose.  And  I  mean  friends,  in 
the  sense  in  which  we  all  use  the  term ; 
indicating  a  livelier  feeling  of  personal 
relation.  No  matter  what  the  degree  of 
actual  acquaintance  there  are  numberless 
people  who  have  this  sense  of  friendship 
for  Ray  Baker.  He  doesn't  readily  get 
out  of  touch  with  these  friends.  I  never 
a^Ked  him  how  many  letters  he  writes 
and  receives  in  a  week,  but  they  must  be 
many — and  none  without  a  mutual  per- 
sonal sense  and  indications  of  human 
nearness. 

In  Grayson  he  enlarged  his  friend- 
ships, gave  himself  to  all  his  readers,  as 
he  had  so  long  to  the  closer  circle  of 
personal  friends.  For  the  Grayson  sto- 
ries depict  Ray  Baker  pretty  much  as  he 
is.  It  is  a  better  picture  of  his  spirit 
than  any  one  else  can  write,  for  it  is 
drawn  unconsciously  behind  the  screen 
of  the  pseudonym. 

I  see  now  how  rash  I  was  to  try  to 
supplement  this  and  how  inevitably  faint 
the  result.  For  besides  the  traits  indi- 
cated, this  rough  sketch  lacks  many  lines 
and  shadings.  I  wish  I  could  give  a  pic- 
ture of  Ray's  joy  in  his  garden  and  his 
work  there  with  zest  and  intelligent  prac- 
ticality ;  or  add  a  touch  that  would  make 
you  glimpse  his  happy  family  circle,  and 
the  youth  blossoming  vigourously  in  the 
wholesome,   stimulating  atmosphere   his 


nature  creates.  I  should  like  to  hint  at 
his  attractive  modesty,  so  definite  and  yet 
never  preventing  him  from  expressing  a 
contrary  opinion,  when  it  seems  needed, 
or  going  to  the  place  or  man  that  his 

work  called  him  to,  no  matter  how  dis- 
tasteful the  apparent  circumstances.  In- 
deed behind  his  modest  reserve  is  an 
abundant  unconscious  courage,  breaking 
through  with  timely  act  or  word. 

All  the  David  Grayson  stories  begin 
in  realities,  realities  that  Ray  Baker  has 
known  and  taken  unto  himself.  Al- 
though in  some  external  aspects  these 
two  are  not  the  same,  I  am  glad  to  at- 
test, after  nearly  twenty  years  of  un- 
changing friendship,  that  Ray  Stannard 
Baker  not  only  writes  David  Grayson, 
he  is  David  Grayson. 


No  sooner  had  I  set  down  the  final 
words  above  than  there  fluttered  up 
from  the  under-mind  shadowy  memories 
of  bits  of  unexpected  penetration  and 
rare  expression  that  Baker  had  used  in 
speech  or  writing.  Then  a  disturbing 
question  mark  reared  its  crooked  head 
with  a  mocking  smile  and  I  wondered: 
Is  David  Grayson  after  all  not  the  un- 
derlying stratum  of  Ray  Stannard 
Baker?  Is  there  another  layer  even 
richer  and  deeper  ?  Do  I  hear  the  persis- 
tent tap  of  the  pick  and  the  scuffle  of  the 
shovel  ? 


H.  G.  WELLS.    BY  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES  IN  JULY  BOOKMAN 

A  very  unusual  study  of  H.  G.  Wells  has  been  written  for  The  Bookman  by 
John  Haynes  Holmes,  the  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  New  York  City, 
and  the  President  of  the  Unitarian  Fellowship  for  Social  Justice.  It  will  appear  in 
the  July  issue. 


CURIOSITIES  OF  A  BOOK-PLATE  COLLECTION 

BY  SARGENT  ROMER 


A  COLLECTION  of  boo  k-plate?-— those 
decorative  labels  which  book -lovers 
paste  inside  the  covers  of  their  volumes 
to  establish  ownership — may  offer  a  very 
wide  field  of  interest,  in  history,  in  art, 
and  in  biography.  The  antiquarian  col- 
lects these  little  designs  for  their  her- 
aldic interest,  or  because  they  belonged 
to  famous  men  and  women  of  the  past. 
He  treasures,  for  example,  the  engraved 
slip  of  paper  which  George  Washington 
pasted  into  a  volume  at  his  Mount  Ver- 
non home,  or  Victor  Hugo's  plate  with 
its  apt  delineation  of  Notre  Dame  de 
Paris,  or  a  book  wherein  Charles  Dick- 
ens's crest  still  clings  to  the  inside  cover. 
The  list  of  book-plates  of  such  personal 
interest  is  a  long  one:  but  to  give  just 
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a  suggestion  of  the  richness  of  the  field, 
these  names  may  be  cited:  Garrick, 
Pepys,  Marie  Antoinette,  Paul  Revere, 
Madame  de  Stael,  Carlyle,  Horace 
Walpole,  Disraeli.  These  are  but  a  few 
of  those  whose  book-plates  may  lead  one 
at  once  into  the  widest  readies  of  his- 
tory  and    the    most    intimate    personal 


The  field  is  no  less  rich  for  the  art- 
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George  Washington's  book-plate  tniglit  a.t 
first  glance  appear  to  have  no  more  intereat 
than  a  hundred  other  "Chippendale"  heralidc 
plates,  except  for  the  added  appeal  that  at- 
taches Id  anything  bearing  the  fC''cal  statei- 
man's  name.  But  the  real  point  of  tntereat 
is  that  the  arms — described  in  learned  boolci 
as  "argent,  two  bars  gules;  in  chief  three 
mullets  of  the  second" — show  those  suri  and 
stripes  which  served  as  model  for  the  United 
Stales  flag.  The  print  shown  here  it  from 
a  counterfeit  replica  made  for  use  in  ■  li- 
brary spuriouslv  sold  as  Washington'!  in 
1S63. 
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Diirer's  designs  arc  here  in  all 
solidly  satisfying  beaut)'.  Holbein, 
too,  and  Hogarth,  grace  the  book-plate 
collector's  albums,  and  Bewick  brings 
his  exquisite  art  to  make  the  contrast 
complete.  And  of  the  moderns  there  are 
designs  of  men  like  Abbey,  Klinger, 
Hrangwyn  and  Vedder — to  say 
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The  litllc  Jacobi  Man 
of  the  smallest  ever  regularK  used  i 
book  plate  It  belongetl  to  an  Ilahao  book 
collector  Jiacoma  Manzoni  who  ai  ihe  time 
of  hi"  death  in  1ES9    left  a  librar>  of  35,000 


A    PLACIAIII9ED    DESIGN 

When  a  San  Francisco  book  collector  de- 
dded  10  sell  his  library  without  revealing 
bii  identity,  he  ordered  a  new  book-plate 
large  enough  to  paste  over  his  own  in  each 
volume.  The  "artist"  evidently  turned  10  a 
ilandard  book  about  ex  libris,  chose  the  plate 
of  Walter  Crane  as  an  attractive  bit  of  de- 
lign,  and  copied  it  as  well  as  his  bungling 
hand  would  allow.  The  result,  as  shown 
above,  bears  3  ficticious  name,  and  artistic- 
ally is  but  a  poor  echo  of  the  line  plate  of 
the  great  English  artist. 


of  a  large  group  of  specialists  who  give 
practically  all  their  titiic  to  book-plate 
making.  The  best  copperplate  engrav- 
ing of  the  last  half  century  is  to  be  found 
in  the  book-plate  designs  of  men  like 
Sherborn,    French,    Spenceley    and    Sid- 
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There     are    three    central 
vignettes,  containing  three  books  each.    The 
background   has  three   branches,  with  many 
leaves   and    berries,   all   disposed    in   three*. 
The  corners  contain  three  books  each,  on  a 
ground  made  up  of  gi 
and  the  figure  three 
each  side  of  the  bordi 
yet  offered  no  ex  pi  an 
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ney  Smith;  and  this  miniature  art  ab- 
sorbs the  genius  of  some  of  the  greatest 
etchers  and  wood  engravers  of  the  day. 
But  all  these  interests  are  in  the  field 
of  the  normal  ex  libris,  and  the  scope  of 
the  present   essay    is  among   the  super- 
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A    RHBUS   PLATE 

The  significance  of  this  liflle  mark  bo- 
comea  clear  \ihen  one  knows  ihat  it  is  used 
by  WillM  Lyan  Ward.  It  is  typical  of  tlie 
clever  designing  of  William  Edgar  Fisher. 

normal  things  of  the  book-plate  world. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  approved  rules  tA 
modern  designing  that  the  book-plate 
shall  be  expressive  of  the  owner's  tastes 
or  personality.  And  since  taste  and  per- 
sonality are  so  widely  different  amonu 
different  peoples  and  coim tries,  there 
are  bound  to  be  curious  uver-steppinfrs 
of  the  popular  notions  of  what  a  proper 
design  should  be.  Sometimes  through 
3     vagary     of     the     o«-ne 


thrniigh  the  carelessness  or  whim  of  the 
designer,  or  perhaps  by  a  slip  on  the 
p:irt  of  both,  the  book-plate  occasionally- 
tiirns  out  to  be  an  extra-normal  affair. 

There  are  certain  curiosities  that  can- 
not be  reproduced  in  a  magazine's  pages. 
The  largest  known  book-plate,  for  in- 
stance, would  have  to  be  folded  to  fit 
within  magazine  covers.  There  is  re- 
corded an  English  book-plate  which 
measures  more  than  eleven  by  eighteen 
inches.  This,  too.  is  the  plate  of  a  wo- 
man— and  women's  plates  are  as  a  rule 
smaller  than  men's.  Other  unusual  de- 
signs cannot  be  copied  here  because  they 
treat  the  human  body  too  freely.  In- 
deed there  are  so  many  erotic  plates  used 
by  French,  German  and  Austrian  book- 
coliectors  that  sub -col  lections  of  erotic 
book-jilate-i  are  not  infrequent.  One 
artist  who  gives   all  his  time  to  book- 


These  two  design* 
eDliveti  the  colleclor's  albums.  In  the  plate  dai 
design,  showing  a  herald  crying  (in  German)  " 
evidently  married,  for  the  1898  plate  is  a  "joint 
wife.  What  conneclioD  there  may  be  between  ihi 
to  guess.    But  unmisiakably  the  new  plalc  shows 
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plate  malcinR  ivas  banished  from  Ger- 
many because  his  designs  were  too 
strong  for  Geniiaii  officialdom.  Need- 
less tosay,  they  were  prcttj'  bad. 

One  book-plate  in  the  collection  nf  the 
present  writer  bears  no  pictorial  design, 
consisting  of  twcnty-ninc  type  lines  In 
which  the  owner  has  recorded  his  titles 
and  his  membership  in  various  learned 
societies.  Such  vanity  is  hardly  worse 
than  that  of  the  famous  Pepys,  whose 
book-plate  shows  the  diarist  himself  in 
all  his  finest  frills  and  furbelows.  As 
an  exception  to  the  great  number  of  ab- 
solutely uninteresting  armorial  ex  Ub- 
rit,  there  Is  a  heraldic  plate  which  a 
Ijondon  shoemaker  rigged  up  for  him- 
self, bearing  tlic  nonconformist  motto 
"A  fig  for  the  heralds." 

If  one  wished  to  pigeonhole  the  curi- 
osities of  the  book-plate  kingdom,  one 
nn'ght  isolate  certain  groups,  such  as 
"uniquely  conceived  designs,"  "pun- 
ning plates,  "unusual  revelations  of 
character,"  "unintentionally  humourous 


L   PUNNING  PLATE 


If  the  French  onDcr  of  the  plate  on  page 
399  did  not  know  the  value  of  retieeDce,  the 
owner  of  ihis  American  plate  goei  to  the 
other  exlreme  of  aecretiveneii.  Hit  name 
does  Dot  appear  at  all  the  addrcn  bring 
conaidered  sufficient  idcntificatioii 


The  punning  plate  is  not  eapecially  UDCom- 
mon.  But  this  plate  for  Mr.  Jack,  made  by 
Arthur  H.  Noll,  is  better  than  most. 


FERr-INonNtA-  RUTUBAM-CT- 

rftisTJTtAn-TtRRiBiLis-Anofi. 

A   HOUItSLB  EXAMPLE 

Why    anyone    ihould   want   to    paite   Aia 

hideous  design   into   a   book  is  hud  Id  fX- 

plain.    But  it  is  a  bona  fide  boak-plat«^  lagd 

by  a  French  collector. 
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A  WARNING  TO  BORROWERS 

Seldom  does  a  book  owner  bo  fraokly  ex- 
press his  aversion  to  lending  as  does  this 
man,  who  chose  for  a  book-plate  motto:  "I'm 
stingy  grown,  what's  mine's  my  own." 


plates,"  etc.  But  after  all,  it  is  the  un- 
classifiable  things  that  the  writer  has 
sought  to  bring  together.  Indeed,  the 
illustrations   include   those   designs   that 


This  curious  design  was  used  by  "The 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospell  in  For- 
eign Pans,"  in  theological  books  given  to 
American  colonial  libraries.  There  is  a 
naive  charm  about  ihe  way  in  wbicb  the 
subject  is  treated — in  the  huge  missionary 
leaning  out  from  his  romantic  ship,  and 
holding  forth  his  book  to  the  eager  savages 

stand  out  as  most  unique  from  a  collec- 
tion of  several  thousand  items.  In  them 
the  reader  will  find  the  most  striking  ec- 
centricities of  book-plate  design. 
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BY  WILLIAM  LYON  PHELPS 

Part  IX 

Contemporary  Novelists  in  Great  Britain — Samuel  Butler — Bernard  Shatu — 
Eden  Phillpotts — George  Moore  and  the  Experimental  Novel — H.  G.  Wells — JV. 
y.  Locke— Alfred  Ollivant—Mrs,  IV.  K,  Clijford—Mary  Cholmondeley—W .  B. 
Maxwell — Leonard  Merrick — IL  H.  Bashford — A,  S,  M.  Hutchinson— St,  John 

Ervine, 


I  AM  reminded  of  old  Vigneron's  re- 
mark about  Meyerbeer ;  for  Samuel  But- 
ler died  without  my  noticing  it;  I  didn't 
even  know  he  was  sick.  Shortly  after 
his  cremated  ashes  had  been  scattered  to 
the  winds  of  heaven,  a  learned  lady  asked 
me  if  I  knew  anything  about  Samuel 
Butler.  Although  I  have  ceased  to  be 
shocked  at  anything  the  azure-footed  say 
or  do,  I  did  feel  a  penumbra  of  chagrin, 
for  I  earn  my  bread  by  teaching  English 
Literature.  I  proceeded  to  emit  a  few 
platitudes  about  Iludibras,  when  I  was 
sharply  interrupted,  and  informed  that 
the  subject  for  discussion  was  the  great 
Samuel  Butler,  the  Samuel  Butler,  "the 
greatest  novelist  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury." This  is  a  title  that  few  writers 
of  modern  fiction  have  escaped,  and  I 
breathed  easier.  "Ignorance,  Madam, 
pure  ignorance," — how  often  Johnson 
has  helped  us! 

Now  I  am  grateful  to  my  fair  tutor, 
for  wliilc  the  name  of  the  Ercwhon  phi- 
losopher must  eventually  have  penetrated 
even  into  academic  circles,  I  might  have 
remained  a  few  months  longer  in  the 
outer  darkness,  and  thus  have  postponed 
my  ac(iuaintance  with  The  If 'ay  of  All 
Flesh,  l^utler  spent  a  good  many  years 
writing  this  extraordinary  book,  and  fin- 
ished it  a  good  many  >'ears  ago,  but  in 
1902,  on  his  deathbed,  gave  for  the  first 
time  permission  to  have  it  printed,  char- 
acteristically reversing  the  conventional 
deathbed  repentance  and  confession.  He, 
wlio  had  abandoned  all  faith  except  in  his 
own  infallibility,  ardently  believed  in  his 


posthumous  fame,  which  has  become  a 
reality.  Its  slow  growth  seems  to  indi- 
cate permanence. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  two  Sam- 
uel Butlers — the  seventeenth  century 
poet  and  the  nineteenth  century  novelist 
— should  have  held  precisely  the  same 
attitude  toward  religious  priggery. 
Neither  could  endure  the  organised -and 
dominant  church-going  Christianity  of 
his  epoch.  What  the  Burlesquer  said 
of  the  Puritans  neatly  expresses  the  con- 
tempt felt  by  his  namesake. 

A  sect  whose  chief  devotion  lies 

In  odd,  perverse  antipathies, 

In  falling  out  with  that  or  this 

And  finding  somewhat  still  amiss; 

More  peevish,  cross,  and  splenetic 
Than  dog  distract  or  monkey  sick: 
i'hat  with  more  care  keep  holyday 

The  wronp,  than  others  the  right  way; 

Compound  for  sins  they  are  inclined  to 

By  damning  those  they  have  no  mind  to. 

And  the  late  W.  E.  Henley's  summary 
of  the  first  Samuel  Butler  fits  the  second 
almost  without  the  change  of  a  word.  I 
give  it  verbatim.  ''He  had  an  abundance 
of  wit  of  the  best  and  truest  sort;  he 
was  an  indefatigable  observer;  he  knew 
opinions  well,  and  books  even  better;  he 
had  considered  life  acutely  and  severely; 
as  a  rhythmist  he  proceeded  from  none 
and  has  had  no  successor ;  his  vocabulary 
is  of  its  kind  incomparable;  his  work  it 
a  very  hoard  of  sentences  and  saws*  of 
vigourous  locutions  and  picturesque  col- 
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loquialisms,  of  strong  sound  sense  and 
robust  English.*' 

Bernard  Shaw,  taking  his  eye  off 
Brieux  for  a  moment,  informed  us  that 
he  learned  more  from  Butler  than  from 
any  other  writer;  a  statement  easier  to 
believe  than  some  of  his  affirmations. 
Unfortunately  the  disciple  is  so  much 
above  his  lord  in  popular  estimation,  that 
we  have  all  been  withholding  honour 
where  honour  is  due.  After  one  has 
read  Butler,  one  sees  where  many  of 
Shaw's  perversities  and  ironies  came 
from.  The  foundation  of  Butler's  style 
is  the  paradox;  moral  dynamics  are  re- 
versed ;  the  unpardonable  sin  is  conven- 
tionality. His  masterpiece  answers  no 
questions;  solves  no  problems;  chases 
away  no  perplexities.  Every  reader  be- 
comes an  interrogation  point.  Butler 
rubs  our  thoughts  the  wrong  way.  As 
axiom  after  axiom  is  ruthlessly  attacked, 
we  pick  over  our  minds  for  some  missile 
to  throw  at  him.  It  is  a  good  thing  for 
every  man  and  woman  whose  brain 
happens  to  be  in  activity  to  read  this 
amazingly  clever,  original,  brilliant,  dia- 
bolical novel.  And  for  those  whose 
brains  are  in  captivity  it  may  smash  some 
fetters.  Every  one  who  understands 
what  he  reads  will  take  an  inventory  of 
his  own  religious  and  moral  stock. 

Butler  delighted  in  the  role  of  Advo- 
catus  Diaboli:  in  his  Note-Books  he  has 
the  following  apology  for  the  Devil.  "It 
must  be  remembered  that  we  have  heard 
only  one  side  of  the  case.  God  has  writ- 
ten all  the  books."  Well,  He  certainly 
did  not  write  this  one;  He  permitted 
the  Devil  to  have  his  hour.  The  worst 
misfortune  that  can  happen  to  any  per- 
son, says  Butler,  is  to  lose  his  money; 
the  second  is  to  lose  his  health ;  and  the 
loss  of  reputation  is  a  bad  third.  He 
seems  to  have  regarded  the  death  of  his 
father  as  the  most  fortunate  event  in 
his  own  life ;  for  it  made  him  financially 
independent.  He  never  quite  forgave 
the  old  man  for  hanging  on  till  he  was 
eighty  years  old.  He  ridiculed  the 
Bishop  of  Carlisle  for  saying  that  we 
long  to  meet  our  parents  in  the  next 
world.     "Speaking  for  myself,  I  have 


no  wish  to  see  my  father  again,  and  I 
think  it  likely  that  the  Bishop  of  Car- 
lisle would  not  be  more  eager  to  see  his 
than  1  mine."  Melchisedec  "was  a 
really  happy  man.  He  was  without 
father,  without  mother,  and  without  de- 
scent. He  was  an  incarnate  bachelor. 
He  was  a  born  orphan." 

One  reason  why  The  Way  of  All 
Flesh  is  becoming  every  year  more 
widely  known,  is  because  it  happens  to 
be  exactly  in  the  literary  form  most 
fashionable  in  fiction  at  this  moment. 
It  is  a  "life"  novel — it  is  a  biography, 
which  of  course  means  that  it  is  very 
largely  an  autobiography.  Three  gen- 
erations of  the  hero's  family  are  por- 
trayed with  much  detail ;  the  plot  of  the 
story  is  simply  chronological;  the  only 
agreeable  woman  in  the  book  was  a  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  author.  Not  only 
are  hundreds  of  facts  in  the  novelist's 
own  life  minutely  recorded,  it  is  a 
spiritual  autobiography  as  well.  It  was 
his  habit — also  true  of  Arnold  Bennett 
— to  carry  a  notebook  in  his  pocket; 
whenever  a  thought  or  fancy  occurred 
to  him,  immediately  to  write  it  down. 
An  immense  number  of  these  fatherless 
ideas  are  now  inwoven  in  this  novel. 
The  result  is  tliat  the  reader  literally 
finds  something  interesting  and  often 
something  valuable  on  every  page.  The 
style  is  so  closely  packed  with  thought 
that  it  produces  constant  intellectual  de- 
light. This  is  well;  for  I  can  recall  no 
delight  of  any  other  kind. 

Just  as  Samuel  Butler  poured  out  in 
Hudibras  the  accumulated  bottled 
venom  and  hatred  of  many  years,  so  our 
novelist  has  released  all  the  repugnance, 
the  rebellion,  the  impotent  rage  of 
childhood.  He  had  an  excellent  mem- 
ory, and  seems  to  have  forgiven  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing  that  happened  to 
him  in  the  dependent  years  of  his  life. 
It  is  an  awkward  thing  to  play  with 
souls,  and  Butler  represents  the  souls  of 
boys  treated  by  their  parents  and  by 
their  school-teachers  with  astonishing 
stupidity  and  blundering  brutality.  It 
is  a  wonderful  treatise  on  the  art  of  how 
not  to  bring  up  children;  and  I  should 
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think  that  every  mother,  father,  and 
teacher  would  feel  some  sense  of  shame 
and  some  sense  of  fear.  For  a  good 
many  years  children  are  in  the  power 
of  their  ciders,  who  so  greatly  excel 
them  in  both  physical  strength  and  in 
cunning;  but  every  child,  no  matter  how 
dutifully  he  may  kiss  the  rod,  becomes 
in  after  years  the  Judge  of  his  parents 
and  of  his  teachers.  Butler's  sympathy 
with  children,  whose  little  bodies  and 
little  minds  are  often  in  absolute  bond- 
age *to  parents  both  dull  and  cruel,  is 
a  salient  quality  in  his  work.  One  is 
appalled  when  one  remembers  how  often 
the  sensitive  soul  of  a  little  boy  is  tor- 
tured at  home,  simply  by  coarse  hand- 
ling. This  championship  of  children 
places  Butler  with  Dickens,  though  I 
suppose  such  a  remark  would  have  been 
regarded  by  Butler  as  an  insult. 

I  think  that  the  terrific  attack  on 
"professing  Christians"  made  in  this 
novel  will  be  of  real  service  to  Chris- 
tianity. Just  as  men  of  strong  political 
opinions  have  largely  abandoned  the  old 
habit  of  reading  tlie  party  paper,  and 
now  give  their  fiercest  opponents  a  hear- 
ing, so  I  think  good  Christian  people 
will  derive  much  benefit  from  an  atten- 
tive perusal  of  this  work.  The  religion 
that  Butler  attacks  is  the  religion  of  the 
Scribes  and  Pharisees,  and  unless  our  re- 
ligion exceeds  that,  none  of  us  is  going 
to  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  The 
Churcli  needs  clever,  active  antagonists 
to  keep  her  up  to  the  mark;  the  princi- 
ple of  Good  is  toughened  by  constant 
contact  with  the  principle  of  Evil ;  every 
minister  ought  to  have  in  his  audience  a 
number  of  brilliant,  determined  oppo- 
nents, who  have  made  up  their  minds 
they  will  believe  nothing  he  says ;  I  have 
no  doubt  that  God  needs  the  Devil. 

Thus,  although  I  firmly  believe  this 
is  a  diabolical  novel,  I  think  it  will 
prove  to  be  of  service  to  Christianity. 
I  know  it  has  done  me  good.  I  cannot 
forget  Butler's  remark  about  all  those 
church-goers  who  would  be  equally 
shocked  if  anyone  doubted  Christianity 
or  if  anyone  practised  it. 

Butler's   attitude    toward   everything 


except  Handel  and  himself  was  ironical ; 
he  delighted  in  ridiculing  any  generally 
accepted  tenet  in  politics,  science,  art, 
and  religion.  This  was  often  done  be- 
hind a  mask  of  grave,  candid  enquiry, 
in  the  manner  of  Swift.  Even  his  per- 
sonal appearance  was  ironical,  for  al- 
though he  could  truthfully  have  said  "I 
have  fought  the  good  faith,'*  he  looked 
like  a  devout  and  rather  ignorant  evan- 
gelical parson.* 

Butler's  most  famous  disciple,  Mr. 
Shaw,  would  be  a  novelist  of  high  dis- 
tinction were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  like 
Mr.  Barrie,  he  has  achieved  greater  re- 
nown in  another  field.  Yet  Cashel  By- 
ron's Profession  is  just  as  good  a  novel 
in  191 6  as  it  was  in  the  eighties,  when 
it  was  written;  and  we  all  know  the 
enthusiasm  it  awakened  in  Stevenson, 
who  read  it  when  its  author's  name  had 
no  significance.  In  sheer  literary  excel- 
lence Shaw's  later  and  more  famous 
works  do  not  surpass  this  book;  and  it 
possesses  one  quality  absent  in  all  the 
plays,  both  pleasant  and  unpleasant;  it 
has  an  irresistible  charm.  Like  many 
pacificists,  Shaw  is  not  greatly  shodced  at 
prize-fighting;  the  way  of  the  world,  of 
course,  is  to  regard  professional  boxing 
as  brutal,  and  war  as  noble  and  sublime, 
even  "holy." 

II 

Although,  with  the  exception  of 
Thomas  Hardy,  there  is  no  titanic  figure 
among  British  novelists  of  the  present 
moment,  the  number  of  professional 
novelists  of  high  standing  is  nothing  less 
than  remarkable.  I  wonder  at  the  dif- 
fusion of  talent.  I  think  I  could  name 
twenty-five  English  writers  of  the  twen- 
tieth century  whose  novels  have  dignity 
and  distinction,  who  are  reliable— ^who 
can  be  depended  on  to  produce  some- 
thing worth  reading.  A  large  company 
of  literary  experts  have  mastered  the  art 
of  fiction,  and  while  they  do  not  always 
give  us  a  good  story,  or  construct  a  good 

*The  preceding  remarks  on  Butler  are 
taken  by  kind  permission  of  E.  P.  Dudan 
and  Company,  from  my  Introducdon  to  thdr 
American  edition  of  T/te  Way  of  AH  Fhsk, 
published  in  1916. 
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plot,  the  proportion  of  success  in  their 
rapid  production  is  high,  and  even  the 
less  notable  part  of  their  work  is  free 
from  anything  shoddy.  An  epitome  of 
the  general  level  of  excellence,  a  fine 
representative  of  the  whole  school,  is 
seen  in  Eden  Phillpotts,  of  Devonshire. 
Without  a  single  flash  of  genius,  and 
.with  a  pseudo-scientific  creed  that  is  ir- 
ritating, Mr.  Phillpotts  writes  three  or 
four  novels  a  year,  every  one  of  which 
has  value — and,  what  is  particularly  sur- 
prising, every  one  seems  deeply  thought 
out,  carefully  wrought,  full  of  meat.  It 
ought  to  take  him  three  years  to  write 
any  one  of  these  books,  instead  of  three 
months,  which  is  all  the  time  he  can 
apparently  spare.  Like  his  master, 
Thomas  Hardy,  he  is  a  good  deal  of  a 
pagan,  though  not  altogether  a  pessi- 
mist; and  like  his  master,  he  has  a  deep, 
genuine  vein  of  humour,  which  brightens 
his  darkest  tragedies,  and  constitutes  the 
chief  element  in  his  most  charming 
story,  Widecombe  Fair,  Just  as  in  some 
of  his  novels,  a  tor,  a  river,  or  a  moor 
is  one  of  the  chief  characters,  in  this 
book  the  leading  actor  is  the  village. 
There  is  no  hero  or  heroine;  we  follow 
the  fortunes  of  a  group,  and  the  author's 
studies  of  Dartmoor  end  on  a  chord  of 
pure  comedy.  One  should  read  his  pref- 
ace to  Widecombe  Fair,  and  follow  his 
advice.  He  salutes  here  the  finished 
work  of  twenty  years,  answers  his 
critics,  and  insists  on  his  undoubted  right 
to  be  judged  by  all  the  Dartmoor  books 
taken  together,  rather  than  by  any  one. 
In  the  work  of  twenty  years  he  has  tried 
to  express  his  creed  of  affirmation  in 
life,  which  he  thinks  chokes  pessimism; 
if  pessimism  be  mere  acquiescence,  it 
could  indeed  not  breathe  on  those 
heights.  But  the  affirmation  itself  in 
these  novels  means  tragedy,  and  a  final 
tragic  answer  to  life  is  not  entirely  re- 
moved from  pessimism. 

Mr.  Phillpotts  is  at  his  best  when  he 
stays  in  his  corner,  both  in  time  and 
space;  his  least  successful  books  are  The 
Lovers — a  historical  romance,  which 
seems  to  be  directly  aimed  at  an  Ameri- 
can audience,  and   The  Joy  of  Youth, 


which  skips  blithely  to  Italy.  Both  these 
stories  were  published  in  19 13.  His 
solid  qualities  as  a  novelist  shine  most 
conspicuously  in  The  Secret  Woman 
(1905),  The  Portreeve  (1906),  The 
Three  Brothers  and  The  Haven  (both 
1909),  and  The  Thief  of  Virtue 
(19 10).  I  think  The  Three  Brothers 
is  his  best  novel,  and  the  one  that  shows 
most  brilliantly  his  powers  of  character- 
isation. 

Although  he  bade  farewell  to  Dart- 
moor in  19 1 3,  he  did  not  travel  very 
far  from  his  beloved  country  in  Brunei's 
Tower  (1915),  a  novel  full  of  vitality. 
The  protagonist  is  a  pottery,  whose  cen- 
tripetal power  draws  in  all  the  charac- 
ters, yes,  and  the  reader,  too;  for  we 
become  as  interested  in  the  place  as  any 
of  the  workmen.  The  specific  problem 
of  the  story  is  the  struggle  between  evil 
antecedents  and  dog-like  aifection  to  a 
patron;  this  struggle  takes  place  in  the 
soul  of  an  altogether  charming  boy. 
The  conflict  is  in  doubt  until  almost  the 
last  page,  when  the  victory  is  won  at 
the  highest   possible  price. 

Like  Rudyard  Kipling,  Mr.  Phillpotts 
was  born  in  India  and  educated  in 
Devon.  Perhaps  his  ardent  love  for  the 
mists  of  the  moors  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  intolerable  sunshine  of  the  land 
of  his  birth. 

No  man  takes  his  art  more  seriously 
than  he;  no  man  believes  more  pro- 
foundly in  the  dignity  of  the  novel. 
When  we  remember  that  both  Jane 
Austen  and  Henry  James  assumed  a  de- 
fensive attitude,  the  advance  of  the  novel 
in  the  twentieth  century  is  conspicuously 
shown  by  what  Mr.  Phillpotts  wrote 
for  the  New  York  Times,  August  22, 
191 5:  "The  art  of  the  novel  embraces 
every  sort  of  mental  interest.  .  .  . 
Among  those  who  regard  novel  writing 
as  man's  work,  and  the  noblest  of  arts — 
among  those  of  fine  natural  endowment 
who  approach  it  with  sincerity  and  their 
full  strength — shall  be  found  the  best 
writers  of  the  English  language  at  pres- 
ent living.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  contemporaries  have  written  some 
of  the  best  novels  in  our  tongue,  but  to 
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state  this  is  not  to  disparage  the  pioneer 
masters.  Fielding  and  Richardson  had 
a  different  field  to  play  upon,  and  the 
art  has  developed  so  enormously,  the 
models  from  other  nations  have  worked 
such  wonders,  that  the  novel  as  written 
in  England  and  America  now  challenges 
the  finest  intellects  and  greatest  artists 
of  the  time.  The  very  fire  of  life  glows 
in  this  art,  and  its  possibilities  are  be- 
yond all  prediction,  for  fiction  is  the 
greatest  education  force  in  the  modei;n 
world." 

Ill 

The  Zola  type  of  experimental  novel 
lias  never  been  popular  in  England,  as 
it  has  in  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Sweden,  and  Russia;  it  is  bunkered  by 
the  English  conscience.  Although  France 
and  England  arc  separated  by  only 
twenty  miles  of  salt-water,  their  tradi- 
tional attitudes  toward  art  are  as  dif- 
ferent as  though  the  two  countries  were 
on  separate  planets.  Just  why  such  inti- 
mate neighbours  should  show  so  tremen- 
dous a  parallax  in  their  view  of  art  may 
be  left  to  some  one  else  to  explain;  the 
fact  is  clear  enough,  when  we  remember 
that  Guy  de  Maupassant  read  all  his 
manuscripts  to  his  mother,  and  that 
Alphonse  Daudet  thought  Sapho  a  good 
book  for  his  son.  The  foremost  living 
representative  of  the  experimental  novel 
in  England  is  George  Moore,  who  is  not 
English  at  all,  but  an  Irishman  with  a 
French  education,  like  Oscar  Wilde. 
George  Moore  is  a  true  disciple  of  2k>la; 
he  takes  realistic  art  very  seriously,  and 
solemnly  announces  that  his  chief  recrea- 
tion is  religion.  Wordsworth's  Prelude 
seems  scanty,  when  we  remember  that 
George  Moore  has  written  the  history 
of  his  own  life  in  five  volumes;  and  al- 
though the  latest  one  is  called  Vale,  it 
may  be  so  only  in  a  Pattian  sense.  Not 
one  of  these  autobiographies  is  as  truth- 
ful as  Kslher  JVaters  or  Evelyn  Innes; 
conversations  with  distinguished  people 
are  reported  at  great  length  and  witli 
much  detail,  conversations  that  never 
may  have  happened.  And  while  Mr. 
Moore  insists  in  telling  us  all  about  his 


amours,  the  facts  in  every  case  may  be 
reasonably  doubted.  All  of  these  pages 
of  alleged  biographical  sensuality  are 
really  senile — it  is  like  a  weak  old  man 
licking  his  lips. 

Some  one  has  said  that  George  Moore 
has  never  recovered  from  his  surprise  at 
having  written  a  really  good  book — 
Esther  Waters,  which  appeared  in  the 
memorable  year  of  1894.  Previously, 
he  had  produced  a  number  of  experi- 
mental novels,  that  were  perhaps  more 
experiments  than  novels.  I  refer  to  A 
Modern  Lover  (1883),  A  Mummer's 
Wife  (1884),  Spring  Days  (1888), 
Mike  Fletcher  (1889).  These  books 
all  show  a  certain  artistic  sincerity,  a 
strenuous  simplicity  of  style,  without 
any  real  power  of  characterisation;  they 
would  not  have  attracted  any  attention 
at  all,  were  it  not  for  their  lubricity. 
No  one  seemed  to  admire  the  author,  or 
to  take  him  seriously.  All  he  had  ac- 
quired was  notoriety,  "the  bastard  sis- 
ter of  reputation ;"  and  his  notoriety  was 
of  a  decidedly  unsavoury  kind.  Then, 
with  the  appearance  of  Esther  Waters, 
he  conquered  his  public,  both  in  England 
and  America.  By  the  irony  of  fate,  the 
book  was  widely  advertised  as  a  moral 
tract;  many  thousand  copies  of  a  cheap 
edition  were  circulated  with  a  horrible 
cover  design;  with  a  loud  label  to  the 
effect  that  this  novel  was  the  "Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin  of  the  White  Slaves," 
Knowing  George  Moore's  ideas  as  we 
do,  this  perversity  of  advertising  puffery 
had  a  humour  all  its  own.  One  might 
more  easily  imagine  the  late  Thomas 
Huxley  as  a  Gospel  evangelist. 

The  extraordinary  merit  of  Esther 
Waters  was  immediately  recognised  by 
good  judges.  Like  Pamela,  Esther  is  a 
housemaid,  who  passes  through  various 
adventures,  retaining  the  interest,  the 
sympathy,  and  the  admiration  of  the 
reader.  It  is  a  masterpiece  in  the  ex- 
perimental school;  there  are  no  com- 
ments, no  doctrines,  no  teachings;  and 
tlicre  is  nothing  superfluous.  I  marvel 
at  the  economy  of  design,  at  the  economy 
of  language;  it  seems  as  if  there  were 
not   a   superfluous   word   in   the  book. 
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Without  once  raising  his  voice,  Mr. 
Moore  holds  our  closest  attention  from 
first  page  to  last.  For  one  cannot  read 
this  work  of  fiction  without  believing 
that  everything  in  it  is  the  living  truth. 
If  one  wishes  to  know  the  difference 
between  realistic  art  and  sensational 
daubing,  one  has  merely  to  read  the  ac- 
count of  Derby  Day  in  Esther  Waters 
and  then  compare  it  with  the  rhetorical 
version  in  T}ie  Christian,  by  Hall  Caine. 
Although  I  have  never  seen  the  Derby, 
I  experienced  all  the  pleasures  of  recog- 
nition in  George  Moore's  account  of  it. 

Even  if  not  intended  by  the  author, 
Esther  Waters  has  a  nobly  ethical  tone; 
the  tone  of  sincerity  and  truth.  No  one 
can  read  it  without  admiration  for  its 
author's  skill,  or  without  feeling  a  moral 
stimulation. 

This  extraordinary  novel  was  a  turn- 
ing-point in  the  author's  career.  While 
he  has  not  written  anything  since  of 
quite  equal  value,  the  difference  between 
the  novels  that  came  after  Esther  Waters 
and  those  that  preceded  it  is  the  differ- 
ence between  an  intellectually  robust 
man  and  a  morbid  boy.  The  three 
novels,  Evelyn  Innes  (1898),  the  sequel. 
Sister  Teresa  (1901),  and  The  Lake 
(1905),  are  all  notable  works  of  art; 
all  emphatically  worth  reading  and  re- 
reading. I  can  see  how  some  critics 
might  regard  The  Lake  as  his  best 
work;  it  has  a  subdued,  a  restrained 
power,  that  takes  a  permanent  hold  of 
the  memory.  The  discussions  of  music 
in  Evelyn  Innes  are  immensely  interest- 
ing to  the  amateur;  and  inasmuch  as 
Evelyn  was  a  prima  donna,  I  felt  high 
curiosity  in  asking  the  late  Madame 
Nordica  what  she  thought  of  the  book. 
She  had  nothing  but  contempt  for  it, 
saying  that  the  remarks  on  music  were 
of  no  value  whatever,  and  that  they  re- 
vealed appalling  ignorance.  Then  I 
asked  a  distinguished  opera  composer, 
and  he  said  that  the  musical  knowledge 
displayed  was  very  remarkable,  and  that 
the  discussions  of  music  were  valuable 
and  interesting. 

For  my  part,  having  no  right  to  an 
opinion  on  the  merits  of  this  question, 


the  wonderful  Vorspiel  to  Lohengrin 
has  taken  on  a  new  significance  for  me 
after  reading  the  conversation  about  it 
between  Evelyn  and  the  nun. 

George  Moore's  short  stories  are  like 
a  grey  day  in  Ireland.  One  of  those  in 
Celibates  was  written  apparently  under 
the  influence  of  Russian  naturalism. 

IV 

Twenty  j'ears  ago,  while  doing  some 
reviewing  for  a  New  York  journal,  I 
received  a  package  of  new  novels.  The 
title  of  one  of  them  caught  my  fancy, 
though  I  had  never  heard  of  the  author. 
It  was  The  Wheels  of  Chance,  by  H. 
G.  Wells.  He  had  been  a  maker  of 
books  less  than  a  twelvemonth,  though 
prophetically  prolific,  having  published 
four  separate  volumes  the  first  year  of 
his  career,  1895.  It  may  be  a  damaging 
admission,  but  while  I  have  a  high  re- 
spect for  the  ability  of  Mr.  Wells,  I 
have  never  enjoyed  reading  any  one  of 
his  novels  so  much  as  I  enjoyed  The 
Wheels  of  Chance,  One  may  roar  with 
laughter  at  Bealby-^^^i^),  but  there  is 
no  more  delicacy  in  its  humour  than  in 
a  farce-film;  whereas  The  Wheels  of 
Chance,  describing  the  bicycle  adven- 
tures of  Mr.  Hoopdriver,  the  dry-goods 
clerk,  has  something  of  the  combined 
mirth,  pathos,  and  tenderness  of  Don 
Quixote.  There  is  not  a  hint  in  this  lit- 
tle book  of  Wells  the  Socialist,  Wells 
the  Reformer,  Wells  the  Futurist,  Wefls 
the  Philosopher — there  is  only  Wells  the 
artist,  whom  I  admire  more  than  I  do 
the  sociological  preacher. 

I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  is 
the  more  pretentious  Wells  who  has  be- 
come the  world-figure,  for  a  world-fig- 
ure he  undoubtedly  is.  Before  the  great 
war,  his  books  were  in  the  window  of 
every  important  book-shop  in  Germany, 
where  he  was  studied  rather  than  read. 
French  and  Russian  translations  poured 
from  the  press  year  after  year.  And  yet 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  he  has  made 
any  real  contribution  to  modern  thought, 
whereas  he  has  made  a  distinct  contribu- 
tion to  modern  literary  art.  He  writes 
books  faster  than  anyone  can  read  them ; 
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faster  than  any  one  publisher  can  pro- 
duce them,  as  may  be  seen  by  a  refer- 
ence to  his  bibliography.  Yet  as  a  rule 
his  work  is  neither  shallow  nor  trivial. 

In  one  respect  he  has  never  fulfilled 
the  promise  of  The  Wheels  of  Chance, 
There  was  a  touch  of  spirituality  in  that 
playful  comedy,  a  flash  that  has  since 
been  altogether  obscured  by  the  cloudy 
sky  of  materialism.  It  seems  unfortu- 
nate that  when  Mr.  Wells  has  so  many 
gifts,  so  much  talent,  he  has  not  the  lit- 
tle more,  and  how  much  it  is!  He  is 
a  man  of  prose,  downright,  hard-headed, 
matter-of-fact.  One  could  hardly  ex- 
pect him  to  write  like  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  should 
be  as  far  removed  from  Hawthorne  as 
a  railway  time-table.  How  is  it  possible 
for  a  man  to  have  so  much  humour  and 
be  so  limited  ?  Yet  that  kind  comes  only 
by  prayer  and  fasting,  words  that  have 
no  meaning  for  Mr.  Wells. 

Many  of  his  stories  are  like  a  dusty 
road,  as  Scott's  are  like  a  thick  forest. 
We  reach  certain  elevations  and  see 
ahead  of  us  nothing  but  the  long  brown 
way,  in  the  pitiless  glare  of  the  sun. 
That  was  my  feeling  all  through  Ann 
Veronica.  I  liked  Marriage  much  bet- 
ter, though  the  wilderness-cure  was  a 
large  order.  I  liked  The  Wife  of  Sir 
Isaac  Harman  better  yet,  for  it  contains 
an  admirable  commingling  of  the  two 
authors  living  in  the  brain  of  Mr. 
Wells,  the  author  of  The  Wheels  of 
Chance,  Kipps,  and  Bealby — and  the 
man  who  wrote  Ann  Veronica  and 
Marriage,  For  he  is  a  dual  personality^ 
as  his  friend  Arnold  Bennett  is — what 
a  difference  between  the  serious  and  the 
trivial  Bennett! 

The  wife  of  Sir  Isaac  is  a  lovely  wo- 
man, full  of  charm.  She  married  the  im- 
possible Isaac  because  she  could  not  be 
sufficiently  disobliging  to  cause  him  the 
annoyance  or  even  the  inconvenience  of 
a  refusal.  This  marriage  turned  out  al- 
together bad,  worse  than  her  soft  heart's 
imaginings.  Death  released  her;  in  the 
first  sweets  of  freedom  appears  the 
"damned  literary  man,"  who,  in  contrast 
to  Sir  Isaac,  seemed  at  first  to  bear  heal- 


ing in  his  wings.  But  closer  inspccdon 
reveals  this  secretary-bird  to  be  a  goose, 
with  the  futile  gabble  and  peevish  dis- 
position of  the  goose.  The  comedy  of 
the  last  scene  is  wholly  delightful.  The 
shy,  gentle  woman,  wearing  the  colour 
of  freedom — black — shyly,  gently,  but 
decisively  refuses  him  in  the  garden. 
Like  a  spoiled  child  who  has  been  re- 
fused a  toy,  like  the  hero  of  a  French 
novel  who  has  been  deprived  of  his  mis- 
tress, the  man  of  letters  rushes  away 
down  the  rainy  garden  path,  crying, 
weeping,  sobbing,  roaring  out  his  woe  to 
the  circumambient  air.  This  is  too  much 
for  the  soft-hearted  Mrs.  Harman;  she 
cannot  bear  to  behold  such  suffering. 
Faint,  yet  pursuing,  she  reaches  the 
breathless  hero,  and  we  leave  her  as  she 
enters  slavery  a  second  time.  Perhaps, 
had  she  been  more  resolute,  more  wise — 
perhaps  we  should  not  love  her  so  much. 


If  the  English  have  no  sense  of  hu- 
mour, their  writers  must  furnish  the  ex- 
ceptions that  prove  the  rule..  I  can  diink 
of  no  living  English  novelist  of  distinc- 
tion who  is  not  a  humourist,  and  of  only 
one  among  the  dead — Samuel  Richard- 
son. Hardy,  De  Morgan,  Bennett, 
Wells,  Phillpotts,  OUivant,  Chesterton, 
Hutchinson,  Lucas,  Hawkins,  Beer- 
bohm.  Hay,  Merrick,  Elinor  Mordaunt, 
Mackenzie — they  are  all  humourists, 
each  in  his  own  degree  and  with  his  own 
special  flavour.  Nor  would  it  be  possi- 
ble to  deny  the  title  altogether  to  John 
Galsworthy. 

Among  contemporary  men  of  letters, 
one  of  the  best-beloved  is  William  John 
Lccke,  who  has  made  large  additions  to 
the  gaiety  of  nations,  and  who  is  tiying 
to  justify  two-thirds  of  his  name  by  a 
considerable  amount  of  original  and 
sound  philosophy.  This  man  took  the 
steep  and  thorny  road  to  the  heaven  of 
h'terary  fame,  by  graduating  mathemati- 
cal tripos  at  St.  John's  College,  Cam- 
bridge. There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
proportion  of  successful  novelists  and 
dramatists  have  exhibited  high  talent  in 
the    study   of   mathematics.     The 
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stnictive  ability,  the  skill  in  original 
problems,  very  often  bears  fruit  later  in 
original  literary  work.  The  most  con- 
spicuous example  at  present  is  Thomas 
Hardy,  whose  professional  training  as 
an  architect  appears  in  every  one  of  his 
novels,  giving  them  a  solidity  and  beauty 
of  construction  entirely  beyond  the 
range  of  all  his  living  contemporaries. 
There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that 
Mr.  Locke's  honours  in  mathematics 
and  his  successful  professional  work  as 
an  architect  have  been  of  immense  ser- 
vice in  his  brilliant  career  as  a  nov- 
elist. 

Mr.  Locke  has  exactly  what  Mr. 
Wells  has  not — the  power  to  make  his 
readers  love  him.  We  all  admire  the 
enormous  industry  and  the  mental  vig- 
our of  H.  G.  Wells — ^we  admire  these 
qualities  without  feeling  any  a£Fection 
for  the  author;  he  is  a  high-power  ma- 
chine-gun in  modern  fiction,  making 
Hawthorne  look  like  a  muzzle-loading 
musket.  But  we  feel  no  more  love  for 
him  than  for  a  load  of  bricks.  In  all 
the  novels  of  W.  J.  Locke  there  is  per- 
vading warmth  of  heart.  In  Septimus 
(1909),  his  most  humourous  book,  he 
has,  by  sheer  capacity  for  affection,  made 
two  heroes  out  of  the  most  unpromising 
material.  Sypher  is  a  vulgar,  blatant 
patent-medicine  advertiser;  he  bears  the 
same  relation  to  a  gentleman  that  a 
steam  calliope  bears  to  a  violin.  Septimus 
is  a  harmless  nincompoop,  about  as  ag- 
gressive as  a  wounded  rabbit.  Yet,  by 
"God's  passionless  reformers,  influences," 
both  these  men  are  transformed  into  true 
heroes,  and  when  we  take  leave  of  them, 
we  stand  uncovered. 

This  novel  Septimus  is  one  of  the  fun- 
niest books  of  the  twentieth  century.  It 
is  the  only  novel  of  this  century  that  I 
have  been  unable  to  read  to  myself  in 
the  presence  of  strangers.  As  a  rule,  no 
matter  how  comic  the  situations  may  be 
in  the  book  you  hold  in  your  hand,  if  it 
be  a  public  place,  your  countenance  be- 
trays nothing  of  the  roaring  mirth  in 
your  brain ;  you  are  enjoying  every  word 
with  no  demonstrations.  I  attempted  to 
read  Septimus  on  the  train,  and  came 


near  to  being  ejected.  The  sudden  sur- 
prises of  the  humour  were  so  great  that 
I  vented  prodigious  cachinnations,  which 
shocked  me  as  much  as  they  did  the  pas- 
sengers. I  can  see  those  passengers,  now, 
turning  around,  craning  their  necks, 
looking  with  raised  eyebrows  at  their 
insane  associate.  The  hours  Septimus 
selected  for  his  meals,  his  method  of  ser- 
vant annunciation,  his  scheme  for  avoid- 
ing railway  accidents — no  one  has  any 
right  to  be  so  funny! 

There  is  a  remarkable  progression  in 
Mr.  Locke's  most  famous  novels — a  dis- 
tinct progression  from  paganism  to 
Christianity.  Although  he  had  pub- 
lished a  number  of  books  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  he  attracted  not  much 
attention  until  1905,  when  The  Morals 
of  Marcus  Ordeyne  appeared.  Person- 
ally I  cared  little  for  this  story — the  re- 
turn of  Eve  is  vieux  jeu,  although  the 
author  has  tried  it  once  more  in  Jaffery 
(1915).  But  it  was  unmistakably  the 
work  of  a  literary  expert,  almost  daz- 
zlingly  brilliant.  It  was  also  pagan,  no 
hint  of  a  Christian  point  of  view.  It 
was  followed  the  next  year  by  what 
many  regard  as  his  masterpiece,  The  Be- 
loved Vagabond — delightful,  charming, 
witty — with  no  indication  of  a  moral 
basis,  the  ethics  being  as  footloose  as  the 
hero.  Three  years  passed,  and  in  Septi- 
mus the  central  Christian  idea  of  sacri- 
fice was  the  foundation  of  the  plot. 
Then  came  Simon  the  Jester,  a  story 
analogous  to  Browning's  Light  Woman, 
which,  to  be  sure,  Mr.  Hornung  had 
already  taken  in  No  Hero.  This  novel 
is  illumined  with  deep  religious  feeling, 
and  as  if  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  sub- 
ject, Mr.  Locke  gave  us  later  his  sincere 
and  beautiful  Three  Wise  Men. 

*In  The  Glory  of  Clementina  Wing 
(1911)  we  have  again  Mr.  Locke  the 
ethical  philosopher.  His  later  books  are 
essays  of  a  rather  different  nature,  and 
are  not  nearly  so  successful;  the  Fortu- 
nate Youth  is  a  rather  pointless  extrava- 
ganza, and  while  Jaffery  is  an  immense 
improvement,  it  cannot  compare  in 
beauty  and  charm  with  The  Beloved 
Vagabond  or  Septimus. 
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Mr.  Alfred  Ollivant  in  1898  pro- 
duced the  best  dnii  story  ever  written — 
Boh,  Son  of  Baltic,  a  story  distinctly  su- 
perior to  Rah,  to  The  Bar  Sinister,  and 
to  The  Call  of  the  fflld.  It  has  already 
become  a  classic,  althoup:h  it  has  a  thou- 
sand readers  in  America  to  a  dozen  in 
England.  There  is  not  a  town  of  any 
size  in  the  United  States  that  does  not 
contain  ardent  lovers  of  this  powerful 
and  beautiful  novel;  yet  it  is  very  rare 
that  one  meets  an  Englishman  who  has 
even  heard  of  it.  I  have  never  met  one, 
though  I  have  asked  the  question  many 
times;  and  it  was  refreshing  when  1  en- 
quired of  the  Scot,  J.  M.  Harrie,  if  he 
knew  Owd  Boh,  to  hear  him  say,  *'Wcll, 
rather  I" 

Since  the  appearance  of  Romola, 
moral  decay  has  been  a  favourite  study 
of  English  novelists;  and  although  we 
know  what  Ruskin  thought  of  the  De- 
cline and  I  all,  we  do  not  care.  For  we 
know  well  enough  the  ethical  value  of 
the  study  of  decadence,  whether  the  pa- 
tient be  a  nation  or  an  individual. 
Hrowning,  with  all  his  hearty  faith,  did 
not  hesitate  to  study  the  decay  of  love; 
and  one  of  the  most  brilliant  presenta- 
tions of  this  common  phenomenon  ap- 
pears in  an  extremely  clever  work  of 
fiction  published  in  1891  by  Mrs.  W. 
K.  Clifford,  Love  Letters  of  a  Jf^orldly 
Woman ;  which  has  for  its  text,  a  cita- 
tion from  One  Jf'ord  JMorc — **Where- 
fore?  Heaven's  gift  takes  earth's  abate- 
ment." This  book  follows  Richardson's 
example  in  ever}  tlung  but  length,  being 
cast  in  the  form  of  letters.  There  is  a 
delicate  psychological  analysis  here  that 
one  cannot  read  without  intellectual  de- 
light. ]\Irs.  Clifford  has  produced  many 
works  since  tlien,  and  I  hope  she  will 
write  many  more.  But  she  has  never 
done  anything  quite  ecpial  in  artistic  pre- 
cision to  that  tiny,  early  masterpiece. 

Another  brilliant  study  of  the  decay 
of  love  is  seen  in  a  remarkable  novel  by 
Compton  Mackenzie,  Guy  and  Pauline 
(n)i5).  For  sheer  excellence  of  style, 
this  is  the  best  book  Mr.  Mackenzie  has 
written. 


Miss  Cholmondeley,  with  her  sombre 
talent,  ought  to  write  something  in  this 
vein  better  than  she  has  thus  far  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing.  Wliile  reading 
Red  Pottage  and  especially  Prisoners,  I 
am  conscious  of  a  tremendous  latent 
power  that  does  not  reach  the  printed 
page.  Is  her  diffiailty  merely  one  of  ar- 
ticulation ? 

Two  brilliant  studies  of  moral  decay 
in  the  individual  may  be  seen  in  two  re- 
cent novels:  I  refer  to  In  Cotton  Wool 
(1912),  by  W.  B.  Maxwell,  and  to 
Tributaries  (1914),  (American  title. 
The  House  of  Deceit),  by  an  English 
author  who  wishes  to  remain  anonymous. 
/;/  Cotton  IVool  has  a  sloping  descent 
that  makes  the  first  chapter  and  the  last 
as  different  as  the  Lilliputians  and  the 
Yahoos;  its  purpose  is  purely  ethical,  its 
art  absolutely  sincere.  The  line  of  least 
resistance  leads  to  hell.  In  Tributaries^ 
we  have  another  melancholy  but  ethi- 
cally valuable  picture  of  slow  and  subtle 
moral  deterioration.  The  hero's  course 
is  not  straight  down,  but  in  spirals;  he 
rises  a  little  after  each  relapse,  only  to 
sink  deeper  on  the  next  slide,  and  event- 
ually to  become  an  incurable  case — ^a  lost 
soul. 

The  level  of  the  work  of  Leonard 
Merrick  is  high,  but  it  would  have  been 
better  for  his  fame  had  he  written  ten 
worthless  books  and  one  masterpiece. 
He  is  a  novelist  of  real  distinction,  in- 
capable of  producing  sensational,  cheap, 
superficial,  or  stodgy  books.  The  oft- 
quoted  bull  exactly  fits  his  work:  al- 
though he  seldom  rises  above  his  aver- 
age, he  never  falls  below  it.  Any  one  of 
his  novels  may  be  safel}'  recommended 
to  beguile  the  tedium  of  a  railway  jour- 
ney; rail\\ay  travel  is  generally  as  dis- 
agreeable as  an  operation,  and  one  should 
always  take  an  anaesthetic.  With  a  good 
novel,  the  patient  reaches  his  destination 
unaware  of  the  jolts  and  stops  that  punc- 
tuate progress. 

There  is  a  shocking  sincerit>'  in  the 
work  of  H.  H.  Bashford  that  ought  to 
carry  him  far  on  the  road  toward  per- 
manent fame.  In  The  Pilgrim  March, 
we  have  scenes  that  find  their  only  ooun- 
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terpart  in  Fanny's  First  Play.  In  a 
more  powerful,  and  much  more  disagree- 
able story,  Pity  the  Poor  Blind,  we  have 
a  picture  of  life  in  an  English  country 
house  that  I  ardently  hope  is  untrue. 
The  study  of  the  self-deceived  clergy- 
man converted  by  a  perfectly  rudimen- 
tary and  perfectly  healthy  female,  is  not 
easy  to  forget.  Perhaps  the  most  origi- 
nal character  in  the  story  is  the  little  sis- 
ter. In  the  course  of  my  adventures  in 
fiction,  I  have  met  many  limbs  of  Satan, 
in  the  complete  disguise  of  innocent  girl- 
hood. Yet  never  anything  to  compare 
with  this  creature.  She  is  not  an  enfant 
terrible;  she  is  a  child  of  hell. 

Delightful  it  is  to  turn  from  the  sul- 
phurous laughter  of  Mr.  Bashford  to 
the  wholesome  out-door  heartiness  of 
Mr.  A.  S.  M.  Hutchinson.  In  The 
Happy  Warrior  (1912),  he  created  the 
most  irresistibly  winsome  boy  that  I  have 
ever  met,  in  or  out  of  books — *'did  you 
say  Getap  ?"  Like  Mercutio,  he  was  too 
good  to  last — the  author  had  to  kill  him. 
Yet  the  death  of  Mercutio  is  a  vital 
factor  in  the  plot  of  Shakespeare's  trag- 
edy, whereas  there  was  no  necessity  for 
the  death  of  our  young  warrior.  In  A 
Clean  Heart  (19 14),  we  have  the  very 
extremes  of  emotion.  No  one  whose 
nerves  are  askew  should  read  the  first 
third  of  the  book;  it  is  a  terrible  picture 
of  mental  obsession  becoming  madness.  I 
thought  I  was  going  to  lose  my  mind. 


The  scene  changes  from  the  horror  of 
insanity  to  such  outrageous  mirth,  horse- 
play, buffoonery,  that  one  forgets  ap- 
proaching madness  and  holds  one's  sides 
in  a  veritable  agony  of  laughter.  The 
egoist  learns  Christianity  first  from  a 
roaring  drunkard  and  then  from  an  ig- 
norant girl ;  learns  the  truth  only  by  the 
sacrifice  of  two  persons  infinitely  more 
valuable  than  he.  This  is  a  deeply 
reh'gious  book;  iUustrating  with  strik- 
ing power  the  scriptural  text  that 
supplies  the  title.  Mr.  Hutchinson 
bids  fair  to  be  a  vital  force  in  modern 
fiction. 

Mr.  St.  John  Ervine,  the  Irish  drama- 
tist, published  in  19 14  a  sombre  and  de- 
pressing novel  called  Mrs.  Martin  s 
Man — not  by  any  means  a  wholly  suc- 
cessful book,  but  truly  original,  quite 
out  of  the  ordinary  and  conventional  rut. 
His  next  story,  Alice  and  a  Family,  is 
one  of  the  most  charming,  enliveningly 
humourous  character-sketches  of  our 
time.  The  dialogue  has  a  steady  bril- 
liance that  is  astonishing;  no  lapses  from 
beginning  to  end.  It  is  a  Story  of  the 
London  slums  exactly  as  The  Rosie 
World  is  a  story  of  the  New  York 
slums.  And  the  resemblance  is  carried 
much  farther,  for  in  each  instance  it  is 
a  little  girl  who  pulls  the  strings.  If 
each  family  in  the  world  had  either  a 
Rosic  or  an  Alice,  the  millennium  would 
materialise. 


The  outline  of  the  next  and  last  instalment  of  Professor  Philps*s  ** Advance  of 
the  English  Novel"  is  as  folloics:  Some  lading  contemporary  Americans — The  old 
guard  still  supreme — Losses  by  death  and  depreciation — James  Lane  Allen — Charles 
D,  Stewart — H,  K,  Viele — Henry  Harland — Oiven  Wisier — Winston  Churchill — 
Art  and  politics — Booth  Tarkington  and  the  Indiana  group — Jack  London — Robert 
Herrick — H.  S.  Harrison — Gertrude  Athertpn — Mary  Wilkins — Edith  Wharton 
— Anna  Sedgwick — Dorothy   Can  field. 
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BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


If  WE  were  looking  for  an  illustration 
of  the  difference  between  romance  as  a 
formula  and  romance  as  a  living  and  re- 
sponsive thing,  we  might  very  well  take 
Mr.  Masefield's  Captain  Margaret,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  The  Immortal  Gym- 
nasts, by  Marie  Cher,  or  Green  Man- 
sions, by  W.  H.  Hudson,  on  the  other. 
As  the  chronicler  of  the  Bye-Street  Mr. 
Masefield  has  given  us  some  pretty  grim 
moments,  and  as  a  poet  of  the  sea  some 
thrillingly  emotional  ones.  Captain 
Margaret  gives  neither :  it  merely  tickles 
with  a  straw.  It  is  nothing  better  than 
a  romantic  "thriller"  in  the  conventional 
sense.  On  internal  evidence  (for  the 
publishers  give  us  no  inkling  one  way  or 
the  other)  I  take  this  to  be  an  early  ex- 
periment toward  the  popular  thing, 
which  is  now  reprinted  for  American 
consumption.  Maseficld's  name  may 
carry  it  into  many  hands,  but  no  ad- 
mirer of  his  will  read  it  without  dis- 
appointment. There  is  a  sincere  romance 
as  well  as  a  sincere  realism ;  but  this  tale 
is  a  mere  concoction  by  rule,  a  cheap 
form  of  "dope,"  for  which,  experience 
has  shown,  there  is  always  something  of 
a  market.  The  only  thing  that  distin- 
guishes this  yarn  from  a  thousand  others 
is  a  certain  not  very  pleasing  mannerism. 
Otherwise  we   have   the  old   materials, 

♦Captain  Margaret.  By  John  Masefield. 
New  York:     The  Macmillan   Company. 

The  Immortal  Gymnasts.  By  Marie  Cher. 
New  York:     George  H.  Do'ran  Company. 

Green  Mansions.  By  W.  H.  Hudson. 
New  York:    Alfred  A.  Knopf. 

Bridge  of  Desire.  By  Warwick  Deeping. 
New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  and  Com- 
pany. 

The  Duel.  By  A.  Kuprin.  New  York; 
The  Macmillan  Company. 

Children  of  Hope.  By  Stephen  Whit- 
man.    New  York:     The  Century  Company. 

The  Seed  of  the  Righteous.  By  Juliet 
Wilbor  Tompkins.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs- 
Merrill  Company. 

The  Spinster.  By  Sarah  N.  Cleghorn. 
New  York:     Henry  Holt  and  Company. 


Beauty  and  the  Beast,  pirates,  tempests, 
mutiny,  barreb  of  rum  and  budrets  of 
blood,  South  Sea  islands,  die  Spanish 
Main,  set  coincidences  and  determined 
misunderstandings, — and  the  final  elimi- 
nation of  the  Beast  and  emergence  of 
the  Prince,  greatly  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Beauty  and  everybody  else.  These  ma- 
terials are  imperishable,  but  a  rare  hand 
and  touch  are  needed  to  rescue  them . 
from  staleness  and  give  them  the  fresh 
beauty  of  a  high  illusion — such  as  the 
human  heart,  at  times,  will  always 
rightly  hanker  for. 

Such  an  illusion  is  afforded  by  The 
Immortal  Gymnasts,  a  story  of  miGom- 
mon  originality  and  grace.  The  writer, 
we  learn,  was  bom  and  brougjit  up  in 
New  York,  but  in  recent  years  has  lived 
in  London  and  Paris.  Her  work  is  evi- 
dently the  product  of  all  sorts  of  advan- 
tages, social  and,  in  a  wide  sense,  educa- 
tional, but  it  is  the  product  also  of  a 
personality  which  has  been  truly  nour- 
ished upon  such  advantages.  The  so- 
phisticated manner  is  too  often  languid 
or  niggling.  This  writer's  style  has  a 
Gallic  clarity  as  well  as  a  Gallic  ele- 
gance, and  her  theme  has  to  do  not  widi 
the  minor  and  pallid  complexities  of  life' 
among  Henry  James's  "better  sort,"  but 
with  the  elemental  and  lusty  emotions 
which  control  or  go  far  toward  coatfol- 
ling  all  sorts.  Indeed,  the  central  idea 
in  the  book  is  that  we  cannot  afford  to 
educate  ourselves  away  from  the  in- 
fluence of  those  primal  emotions— from 
romance.  Reduced  to  bare  termiv  the 
action  is  very  slight ;  in  its  conduct  and 
atmosphere  lies  the  charm  of  the  ttmy*. 
There  are  two  groups  of  peraoOB— hi 
group  of  six,  who  are  of  the  British  'lict- 
ter  sort,"  and  a  group  of  three  lAo  tte^ 
in  two  senses,  of  another  order.  In  die 
first  group  are  Sir  Ambry  NunhohMt 
Varian  Edmonton,  and  Variants  modwr, 
Gita ;  two  sisters,  Anie  and  Estelki  8od 
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their  mother,  Lady  Cassock.  Sir  Ambry 
and  Varian  are  university-made  friends, 
not  long  down  from  Oxford.  Varian  has 
inherited  his  mother's  delicacy  of  mind 
and  heart.  Sir  Ambry  is  of  the  big,  hand- 
some, selfish  type,  a  master  of  women, 
an  amourist  of  the  coarser  kind.  He  has 
fascinated  little  Anie,  who  is  all  youth 
and  sweetness  and  quivering  emotion. 
They  have  entered  upon  a  secret  though 
technically  innocent  love  affair.  It  is  of 
only  a  few  weeks'  standing  when,  as  the 
story  proper  opens,  Sir  Ambry  wearies 
of  his  clinging  child  and  wishes  to  be  rid 
of  her.  But  he  lacks  courage,  and  ap- 
peals to  Varian  for  help.  Varian,  frankly 
despising  him,  consents  for  Anie's  sake. 
He  has  known  her  as  a  little  girl,  and 
has  a  tenderness  for  her  which  now 
quickly  ripens  into  love.  Sir  Ambry 
meantime  finds  his  match  in  Anie's  sister 
Estelle,  is  unable  to  put  her  off  with 
mere  philandering,  and  in  the  end  be- 
comes her  more  or  less  contented  slave, 
while  gentle  Anie  turns  to  Varian  as  her 
rightful  mate.  A  simple  story,  but  inter- 
woven with  it,  controlling  it  in  a  way, 
is  an  idyll  involving  three  strange  dwell- 
ers in  London — Quin,  the  sandwich 
man ;  Bina,  the  pretty  woman  who  keeps 
a  butter  and  egg  shop,  and  old  Panta,  her 
father,  the  handy  man, — reincarnations 
of  the  ^'immortal  gymnasts"  of  Italian 
comedy.  Harlequin,  Columbine,  and 
Pantaloon.  They  are  simple-hearted, 
subtle-minded  folk,  conscious  of  their 
past,  aware,  not  altogether  unhappily, 
that  mortal  or  "cubical"  life  is  enclosing 
their  divinity,  but  still  retaining  their 
faith  in  romance  and  something  of  their 
old  magic  power  over  mortals.  From 
them  flows  that  current  of  pure  and  sim- 
ple feeling  which  sets  all  straight  among 
the  sophisticated  humans  of  the  fore- 
ground, while  for  themselves  Harlequin 
and  Columbine  are  enabled  for  the  first 
time  to  embody  their  age-long  idyl  in 
terms  of  simple  domestic  happiness.  The 
author  has,  it  will  be  seen,  set  herself  a 
very  delicate  task,  and  has  carried  it 
through  with  extraordinary  grace  and 
spontaneity, 
^^nother  romance  of  unusual  quality 


is  the  Green  Mansions  of  W.  H.  Hud- 
son. Few  Americans  are  likely  to  have 
heard  of  this  writer.  There  is  not  very 
much  to  be  learned  about  him.  Who's 
Who  does  not  date  him  or  place  him, 
or  even  interpret  his  initials — gives  noth- 
ing but  a  list  of  his  works.  His  pub- 
lishers have  evidently  tried  to  pump  him, 
and  can  only  report  that  he  says  he  has 
had  no  career:  "All  the  interesting  part 
of  my  life  ended  when  I  ceased  to  be  a 
boy,  and  my  autobiography  ends  at  fif- 
teen." Yet  the  very  titles  of  his  early 
books,  Argentine  Ornithology,  The  Nat- 
uralist in  La  Plata,  Idle  Days  in  Pata- 
gonia, argue  something  beyond  the  hum- 
drum level  of  experience,  and  Green 
Mansions  is  an  embodiment  of  exotic  ro- 
mance. Mr.  Galsworthy,  in  his  long 
and  (I  must  think)  rather  extravagant 
Foreword  does  not  clear  up  any  matters 
of  fact.  The  Country  House  was  dedi- 
cated to  W.  H.  Hudson,  and  it  seems 
that  Mr.  Galsworthy  has  admired  him 
and  in  a  way  depended  upon  him  for  a 
long  time.  "Of  all  living  authors,"  he 
declares,  "I  could  least  dispense  with  W. 
H.  Hudson.  Why  do  I  love  his  writing 
so?  I  think  because  he  is,  of  living  writ- 
ers that  I  have  read,  the  rarest  spirit,  and 
has  the  clearest  gift  of  conveying  to  me 
the  nature  of  that  spirit.  .  .  .  He  is,  of 
course,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  prob- 
ably the  most  acute,  broad-minded,  and 
understanding  observer  of  nature  liv- 
ing. .  .  .  But  that  is  a  mere  fraction  of 
his  value  and  interest.  ...  His  real 
eminence  and  extraordinary  attraction 
(lie  in  his  spirit  and  philosophy.  We  feel 
from  his  writings  that  he  is  nearer  to 
nature  than  other  men,  arid  yet  more 
truly  civilised.  The  competitive,  towny 
culture,  the  queer  up-to-date  commercial 
knowingness  with  which  we  are  so  busy 
coating  ourselves,  simply  will  not  stick 
to  him." 

Well,  this  sounds  pretty  familiar; 
prophets  of  the  simple  life  and  the  Re- 
turn to  Nature  we  have  always  with  us. 
But  as  Mr.  Galsworthy  leads  us  on  we 
sec  that  we  have  to  deal  with  something 
more  than  a  prophet.  "As  a  simple  nar- 
rator he  is  well-nigh  unsurpassed;  as  a 
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stylist  he  has  few,  if  any,  living  equals." 
After  all  this  thundering  in  the  index  we 
approach  the  story  with  eagerness,  and 
find  something  very  good,  if  less  over- 
whelming than  the  showman  has  led  us 
to  expect.  The  style,  for  example,  if,  as 
Mr.  Galsworthy  says,  it  does  not  smell 
of  the  lamp,  certainly  smells  of  the  li- 
brary. It  has  a  quaint  formality,  a  fla- 
vour of  Defoe  or  of  Cooper.  Here  is  a 
sentence  taken  at  random:  "^Strange  as 
the  voice  without  a  body  was,  and  al- 
ways product! \e  of  a  slightly  uncomfort- 
able feeling  on  account  of  its  mystery,  it 
seemed  impossible  to  doubt  that  it  came 
to  me  now  in  a  spirit  of  pure  friendli- 
ness ;  and  when  I  had  recovered  my  com- 
posure 1  found  a  new  delight  in  listening 
to  it — all  the  greater  because  of  the  fear 
so  lately  experienced,  and  of  its  seeming 
intelligence.".  It  is  clear  that  the  reader 
must  be  tolerant  of  an  older  art  than  that 
of  **0.  Henry"  to  enjoy  a  story  done  in 
this  manner.  But  indeed  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  charm  about  it,  and  if  we  do  not 
quite  see,  on  this  nujch  evidence,  how 
IVIr.  Galsworthy  can  adjudge  the  author 
as  "a  very  great  writer  and  .  .  .  the, 
u<ost  valuable  our  age  possesses,"  we  can- 
not do  better  than  accept  his  sunniiar} 
of  the  book:  "Without  ever  dcp:nting 
from  its  quality  of  a  talc,  it  syn^.bolises 
the  >earning  of  the  human  soul  for  the 
attainment  of  perfect  love  :ind  beauty  in 
this  life — that  impossible  perfection 
which  we  must  all  learn  to  see  fall  from 
its  high  tree  and  be  consumed  in  the 
flames,  :i^  was  Rima.  the  bird-uirl,  but 
whose  Hue  white  :i>lu-;  we  gatl-er  that 
thev  luay  be  nu'n^rled  at  last  with  our 
own.  when  we,  too,  have  been  refined  by 
the  fire  ot  death's  resignation." 

Warwick  Deeping,  whom  we  ha\e 
known  hitherto  as  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  mediaeval  romances  of  the  swash- 
buckling kind,  here  turns  his  mind  and 
hand  to  a  modern  domestic  problem, with 
ver\'  respectable  results.  Briflf/c  of  Desire 
(issued  in  England  as  Unrest)  is  the 
story  of  a  phase  in  the  life  of  a  successful 
young  playwright.  When  the  present 
action  opens,  he  has  been  married  for 
some  years  to  a  woman  of  exceptional 


charm  and  character.*  They  are  child- 
less, but  her  sympathy  and  intelligence 
and  his  own  good  sense  and  warm  feel- 
ing have  made  their  union  uncommonly 
close.  However,  the  moment  comes 
when  she  bores  him,  when  she  not  only 
ceases  to  be  his  inspiration,  but  becomes 
a  burden.  In  short  (according  to  the 
author's  tht^sis)  the  man  needs  a  change, 
a  new  experience,  a  violent  shaking- 
down,  in  order  to  set  him  right  with 
the  world  and  his  marriage  and  his  work. 
Enter  at  this  moment  a  brilliant  and 
unscrupulous  American  widow,  who, 
somewhat  too  easily,  lures  him  away 
from  the  dazed  and  su£Fering  wife.  An 
elopement  follows.  The  husband,  curs- 
ing himself  for  a  cad,  conducts  himself 
as  cad  dish ly  as  possible.  He  simply  dis- 
appears with  the  siren,  leaving  no  word 
of  any  sort.  Now  the  young  wife  knows 
what  has  happened,  but, wise  beyond  her 
kind,  does  not  exaggerate  it.  She  be- 
lieves that  her  husband's  heart  is  really 
hers,  and  that  he  is  under  a  sort  of  ob- 
session which  is  sure  to  pass.  She  there- 
fore gives  out  that  he  has  gone  journey- 
ing for  his  health,  and  with  the  aid  of 
one  or  two  old  friends  fairly  outfaces 
matters  till  the  husband  does  in  fact 
wake  froui  his  false  dream  of  passion, 
and  return  to  his  true  mate.  The  sit- 
uation is  old  enough:  the  "idea"  in  the 
story  is  that  this  experience  is,  on  the 
wliole.  nr)rmal  and  medicinal  for  all  per- 
sons con<crned.  Indeed,  the  author  is 
.-()  much  afraid  we  may  miss  the  post- 
X^ictorian  point  that  he  rubs  it  in. re- 
peatedly in  \\i>.  own  per.sonal  voice.  He 
has  all  of  tiio  contemporary  British  nov- 
elist's horror  of  convention  and  respec- 
tability. 

"Man.  it's  your  second  youth,"  says 
the  wMilow .  "the  real  big  man  in  you 
kicking  oxer  tables  and  throwing  ink- 
pots against  the  wall.  It*s  just  raging 
round  for  the  real  thing — life,  the  des- 
ert, and  the  sea,  and  the  top  of  the 
world." 

I^ut  the  real  thing  the  big  man 
achieves  is  a  shabby  loitering  about  the 
Continent  with  a  vulgar  woman,— or, 
according  to  the  author,  the  discovery 
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that  he  is  a  fool :  "Superfluous  vitality — 
that  was  part  of  his  trouble;  one  of 
those  periods  of  rejuvenescence  that  trick 
even  the  strong  man  once  or  twice  in  his 
career.  He  becomes  the  boy  again;  it 
is  his  fate  to  teach  himself  that  the  ap- 
ples beyond  the  wall  are  not  sweeter  than 
those  he  can  pick  in  his  own  garden. 
Nine  times  out  of  ten  he  has  to  learn 
that  the  forbidden  fruit  will  set  his 
teeth  on  edge."  Well,  our  successful 
young  playwright  learns  that;  unluckily 
we  are  not  quite  sure,  as  we  leave  him, 
that  we  have  been  assisting  at  the  pre- 
destined and  fruitful  folly  of  a  strong 
man,  and  not  at  the  feeble  indulgence 
of  a  brilliant  fellow  with  a  "yellow 
streak." 

The  young  Russian  of  The  Duel  is  a 
more  firmly  drawn  character,  although, 
at  first  sight,  a  less  responsible  person. 
This  sub-lieutenant  is  a  boyish  egotist 
and  sentimentalist,  with  rosy  fancies  of 
a  future  in  which  tne  world  will  pay 
him  his  due,  but  at  present  submerged 
in  the  petty  round  of  life  in  a  provincial 
garrison.  He  is  an  ass  but  not  a  cad; 
and  it  does  not  occur  to  his  author  to 
represent  him  as  fulfilling  his  nature  by 
stepping  out  of  it.  For  his  sentimen- 
talism  rises  at  times  very  nearly  to  the 
level  of  idealism.  If  we  feel  in  the  end 
that  he  is  hardly  less  a  victim  of  circum- 
stance than  the  usual  hero  of  Russian 
fiction,  that  is  only  true  in  an  outward 
sense.  In  his  own  awkward  and  inef- 
fective way  he  remains  captain  of  his 
soul.  And  we  are  sure  that  he  has  a  soul 
to  be  captain  of.  In  contact  with  Slavic 
literature  we  have  so  often  felt  depressed 
by  the  insistent  muddle  of  things — of 
character  as  well  as  action.  We  have 
felt  as  if  we  were  being  thrown  with 
some  superior  race  of  monkeys,  im- 
mensely clever,  amazingly  apt  in  their 
imitations  of  human  conduct,  but  always 
betraying  themselves  sooner  or  later  by 
some  frankly  arboreal  demonstration. 
This  writer,  till  now  unavailable  for 
English  readers,  impresses  us  with  his 
close  kinship  in  feeling  and  in  humour 
with  ourselves.  He  is  unsparing  enough ; 
not  the  grimmest  naturalist  of  them  all. 


for  example,  has  outdone  his  description 
of  the  drinking-bout,  with  its  interlude 
of  a  riot  in  a  brothel.  But  these  mat- 
ters are  after  all  kept /in  their  places. 
Kuprin  does  not  gloat  over  them  in  the 
hopeless  way  of  the  man  who  is  daunted 
by  his  facts,  nor  does  he  hand  them  to 
us  with  a  sighing  admission  that,  as  far 
as  he  knows,  they  are  as  valuable  as  any- 
thing else  in  life.  He  does  not  moralise 
them  at  all.  The  quality  which  keeps 
the  balance  is  nothing  more  or  less  than 
that  humour  which  every  race  secretly 
believes  to  be  its  own  personal  property. 
With  this  writer  we  do  not  have  to  be 
groping  about,  making  the  best  of  a  sus- 
picion that  there  is  probably  a  joke  some- 
where, if  we  could  only  get  at  it.  His 
idiom  is  much  like  our  own,  he  is  a 
kinsman  of  Barrie,  let  us  say,  and 
has  here  written  an  account,  in  terms 
of  Russian  circumstance,  of  another 
Sentimental  Tommy.  At  the  close  of 
the  action,  a  deeper  note  of  irony  is 
struck.  Poor  blundering  lovable  Ro- 
mashov  comes  to  his  end  as  the  victim 
of  a  designing  woman  who  loves  him  in 
a  way,  but  loves  her  ambitious  plans  bet- 
ter. Still,  we  do  not  feel  that  he  is  writ- 
ten down  a  failure,  though  we  may  well 
feel  that  with  his  nature  and  the  petty 
promise  of  the  years,  he  is  well  out  of 
it  all.  Shurochka,  the  woman,  is  a  fig- 
ure of  haunting  feminine  reality. 

The  author  of  Children  of  Hope  is  an 
extremely  careful  workman,  the  reader 
will  be  sure  of  that,  but  may  not  be 
equally  sure  whether  it  is  the  best  or  the 
worst  that  can  be  said  for  him.  His 
present  novel  has  rather  too  much  the 
effect  of  an  enterprise  soberly  under- 
taken and  conscientiously  carried 
through.  In  manner  it  is  precise,  con- 
sidered, and  alas,  "literary."  In  matter 
it  is  an  elaborate  structure  built  of  some- 
what incongruous  materials.  The  initial 
situation  is  hardly  more  than  farcical, 
and  farce  continually  thrusts  its  grinning 
mask  through  the  fabric  of  enlightened 
comedy,  which  appears  to  be  the  writer's 
chief  object.  Aurelius  Goodchild,  of 
Zenasville,  Ohio,  is  a  dreamer  who  has 
spent  his  life  pursuing  a  succession  of 
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pots  of  gold  at  the  bottom  of  an  infinite 
series  of  rainbows.  His  mind  is  a  re- 
pository of  useless  though  glittering  odds 
and  ends;  he  is  always  about  to  make  a 
fortune  for  himself  and  the  three  attrac- 
tive daughters  who  comfort  his  widowTr- 
hood.  But  they  have  reached  their  twen- 
ties, always  on  the  verge  of  actual  want, 
when  a  relative  leaves  Aurelius  a  legacy 
of  a  hundred  thousand  dollars.  The 
Goodchilds  at  once  borrow  five  thoijsand 
on  their  prospects  and  set  out  for 
Europe.  The  action  which  follows  is 
a  compound  of  romance,  culture,  and 
farce,  involving  a  large  ninnber  of  per- 
sons, many  of  whom  would  be  effective 
as  stage  "character  parts.'*  Only  two  or 
three  of  them  stand  out  as  genuine  char- 
acterisations. Old  Aurelius  remains  a 
figure  of  broad  fun  to  the  end,  and  his 
personal  conduct  and  bearing  are  absurd 
to  the  point  of  caricature.  The  three 
girls,  who  have  been  named  for  the 
Graces,  may  be  taken  as  more  serious 
satirical  embodiments  of  the  raw  Ameri- 
can maiden  abroad.  Aggie  aspires  to  be 
an  opera-queen,  and  ruins  w^hat  voice  she 
has  through  a  stubborn  preference  of  her 
own  opinion  as  against  that  of  persons 
w^ho  know.  Frossie  intends  to  be  a 
George  Eliot,  until  it  occurs  to  her  that 
being  a  Turgenieff  is  better  worth  her 
while.  Thai  lie  means  to  be  a  great 
painter,  and  when  she  finds  that  she  can- 
not draw,  takes  refuge  in  Post-Impres- 
sionism. Aggie,  the  selfish  one,  marries 
an  amiable  but  aimless  young  English- 
man because  she  thinks  she  can  make  an 
ambassador  of  him ;  and  ends  as  wife  of 
the  Vice-Consul  at  Kobe.  Frossie  is  be- 
trothed to  a  young  Italian  officer,  who 
loses  his  life  during  an  aviation  test. 
Thallie,  after  a  calf-love  episode  with 
a  handsome  youth,  lands  the  paragon  of 
the  book,  middle-aged  John  Holland, 
w^ho  is  understood  to  be  a  great  historian. 
The  two  persons  \vho  stand  forth  as 
human  and  memorable  figures  are  Ber- 
tha Linkow^  the  big,  warm-hearted  Ger- 
man singer,  and  Camillo  Olivuzzi,  the 
hapless  young  aviator — a  really  noble 
youth.  Honounible  mention  may  be 
Ven  to  Nella  Tesore,  the  "Metropoli- 


tan Star/'  who  has  an  adventuress  part, 
and  not  very  plausibly  makes  off  with 
five  thousand  of  the  famous  legacy.     In- 
deed, that  hundred  thousand  has  by  va- 
rious legal  and  other  visitation  becin  re- 
duced more  than  half  before  Aurelius 
returns   to   Zenasville  and   collaborates 
with  President  Wilson  in  fitly  observing 
the  national  day  of  Thanksgiving.     The 
book    represents    much    cleverness    and 
much  labour,  but  I  for  one  have  laid  it 
down  with  the  reluctant  admission  that 
it  is  not  a  thing  of  life,  but  an  article 
made  out  of  whole  cloth. 

The  Seed  of  the  Righteous  is  an  ex- 
cellent short  novel  by  an  accomplished 
and  sincere  expositor  of  domestic  ro- 
mance. In  a  field  where  flabby  senti- 
mentalism  seems  to  disport  itself  so 
safely,  it  is  a  notable  thing  to  achieve  a 
sane  and  fruitful  sentiment.  The  idea 
of  the  story,  is  very  good.  On  a  chance 
oasis  in  a  side  street  of  New  York  stands 
a  statue  to  "Sereno  Gage,  the  friend  of 
children.  Erected  in  loving  memory  by 
the  children  of  the  United  States."  On 
the  same  street  live  Sereno  Gage's  widow 
and  three  grown-up  children.  They 
have  very  little  to  live  on.  The  son, 
Ralston,  is  a  self-confessed  genius  who 
must  be  humoured  and  supported  some- 
how for  the  sake  of  the  play  which  is  to 
be  the  corner-stone  of  the  family  for- 
tunes. Meanwhile  he  contributes  him- 
self and  his  small  son  to  the  household. 
The  older  daughter,  Sabra,  is  a  hand- 
some and  shallowly  ambitious  girl,  with 
very  little  real  principle.  Mrs.  Gfage  is 
a  devoted  mother  and  an  excellent  wo- 
man according  to  her  lights.  She  sees 
herself  and  her  children  as  rightful 
charges  upon  a  world  for  which  Sereno 
Gage  has  done  so  much.  Being  herself 
of  absolutely  generous  nature,  she  inno- 
cently believes  that  it  is  as  right  and  as 
easy  for  other  people  to  be  generous. 
The  children  are  therefore  all  well  edu- 
cated at  cost  of  a  little  campaigning  on 
the  mother's  part,  and  after  they  have 
fairly  grown  up,  she  continues  to  "work" 
the  community  for  their  advantage. 
Now  Chloe,  the  younger  daughter,  in- 
stinctively revolts  from  this  way  of  liv^ 
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ing,  but  the  atmosphere  is  too  strong  for 
her,  and  she  is  in  danger  of  lapsing  into 
acceptance  of  the  easy  family  code  of  ob- 
ligation and  virtual  dependence.  For- 
tunately she  falls  in  love  with  one  Alex, 
a  step-cousin ,  w^hom  she  has  always 
known.  Alex  is  of  sturdy  fibre,  and 
hates  "the  Gage  way.*'  He  frankly  calls 
it  graft,  and  seriously  quarrels  with 
Chloe  about  it.  Of  course  it  all  comes 
right  in  the  end,  or  as  nearly  right  as 
may  be.  Mrs.  Gage  comes  by  an  heroic 
and  slightly  melodramatic  death.  Chloe 
is  awakened  to  her  need  of  positive  inde- 
pendence, and  begins  to  make  her  liv- 
ing; whereupon  Alex  is  satisfied  that 
she  is  too  good  for  that  as  long  as  he 
is  on  hand  to  make  a  living  for  her. 
The  person  who  may  be  likely  to  please 
the  middle-aged  reader  particularly  is 
Alex's  father,  Chloe's  "Uncle  Harry," 
every  one  of  whose  few  words  is 
as  pungent  as  and  subtle  as  a  grain  of 
pepper, — a  real  person  and  a  true  Ameri- 
cafti  type. 

The  Spinster  is  also  a  book  of  senti- 
ment— of  sentiment  transcending  the 
bounds  of  domestic  romance.  An  entry 
in  IVho's  Who  in  America  is  of  interest 
as  a  sidelight  upon  this  book:  "Cleghorn, 
Sarah  Norclifle,  author;  b.  at  Norfolk, 
Va.,  Feb.  4,  1876;  d.  John  Dalton  and 
Sarah  Chestnut  C. ;  grad.  Burr  and  Bur- 
ton Sem.,  Manchester,  Vt,  1895;  stu- 
dent, Radclifle  Coll.,  1895-6;  unmar- 
ried; Socialist;  Anti-Vivisectionist."  The 
Ellen  of  this  story,  though  born  else- 
where, is  brought  up  in  her  ancestral 
Vermont,  and  educated  at  the  "Owens 
and  Owsley"  Seminary,  after  which  she 
spends  a  year  at  Radcliffe.  She  is  by 
then  an  ardent  Anti-Vivisectionist,  and 
later  becomes  a  Socialist.  But  however 
much  of  autobiographical  matter  there 
may  be  in  the  book,  however  strongly  the 
author's  creed  may  be  brought  home 
here,  this  is  not  a  patchwork  or  a  tract. 
It  is  an  unusually  sincere  and  moving 
interpretation  of  a  phenomenon  which 
has  "stumped"  most  of  the  story-tellers 
— of  (as  the  subtitle  says)  "a  nineteenth 
century  girl  finding  her  place  in  the 
twentieth."     Ellen  Graham  is  as  real  a 


person  as  Pendennis,  and  as  typical  of  a 
class.  She  has  no  beauty,  she  lacks  the 
charm  which  attracts  men,  she  is  forth- 
right, easily  fired  to  indignation,  a  born 
champion  of  causes.  To  the  maiden 
aunts  by  whom  she  is  brought  up, — not 
Cranford  figures,  but  the  real  product  of 
a  girlhood  passed  in  the  sixties  and  sev- 
enties— she  is  a  sort  of  ugly  duckling. 
She  longs  to  write,  and  has  power  to 
wrfte.  but  her  work  is  root-bound  by 
hterary  tradition,  has  no  rich  human 
soil  beneath  it.  Or  rather  the  soil  is 
there,  in  her  own  really  big  nature,  but 
for  a  long  time  her  writing  does  not 
spring  from  it.  Gradually  she  becomes 
aware  that  humanity  interests  her  more 
than  art;  and  it  is  with  this  discovery 
that  her  art  begins  to  be  strong.  One 
bit  of  romance  enters  her  life.  There  is 
a  young  man,  a  sub-editor  of  McQuaid's, 
who  is  interested  in  her  verses,  comes 
to  see  her  during  a  holiday,  and  is  on  the 
verge  of  an  understanding  with  her 
when,  at  the  moment  of  his  departure, 
he  is  hopelessly  diverted  by  the  vision  of 
her  best  friend,  a  girl  of  remarkable 
charm  as  well  as  character.  The  irony 
of  the  thing  is  that  he  is  captivated 
partly  by  Ellen's  own  verses  in  praise  of 
the  paragon.  But  Ellen  is  not  a  weak- 
ling, and,  after  the  shock  has  been 
weathered,  discovers  that  mate-love  is 
not  the  only  sort  with  which  a  woman's 
heart  may  satisfyingly  be  filled.  The 
splendid  dream  of  socialism  possesses 
her,  and  inspires  her  with  a  real  voice  at 
last.  We  leave  her  at  the  moment  when 
she  has  received  a  letter  from  the  office 
of  a  great  New  York  daily  which  is,  in 
a  sense,  her  accolade: 

We  only  want  to  tell  you,  comrade,  that 
four  of  us,  workers  for  the  Revolution,  have 
learned  your  "Alias  Jesus"  by  heart. 

It  was  signed  with  four  strange  names, 
one  of  which  was  a  woman's;  supposedly 
four  young  reporters. 

She  sat  late  by  the  window,  reading  the 
letter  over  and  over. 

At  last  she  opened  her  Bible,  and  inter- 
leaved it,  in  St.  Matthew,  beside  her  red 
card.     She  left  it  there  a   long  time,  while 
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she  said  her  prayers.  Then  she  took  it  out 
and  stood  it  up  on  the  bureau,  between  her 
mother's  and  her  father's  pictures.  She  left 
it  there  for  quite  a  long  time.  She  intended 
to  leave  it  there  all  night.  But  after  she 
had  blown  out  the  light,  she  felt  her  way 
over  to  the  bureau,  and  felt  for  the  letter  in 
the   darkness,    found    it   and   put   it   in   her 


bosom,  where  the  picture  of  Franklin  Tall- 
man  once  had  lain. 

One  reader  at  least,  to  whom  Anti- 
Vivisection  is  a  word  and  Sociali»n  an 
impossible  dream,  has  found  this  story 
absorbing,  and  satisfsring  for  its  clear 
human  quality  and  its  unforced  sincerity 
of  matter  and  manner. 


EYE-WITNESSES  OF  HISTORY^ 

BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


Some  one  has  said  that  "the  best  way  to 
study  geography  is  with  the  feet."  If 
that  is  true,  and  surely  it  is,  then  it  is 
equally  true  that  the  best  way  to  study 
history  is  with  the  eyes,  to  be  eye-wit- 
nesses of  momentous  events.  Since  ob- 
stacles of  time  and  space  make  that  ordi- 
narily possible  only  by  proxy  it  is  the 
part  of  wisdom  to  receive  with  interest, 
the  accounts  of  those  who  saw  or  took 
part  in  the  achieving  of  great  undertak- 
ings, and  by  their  descriptions  have  made 
all  posterity  their  debtors.  There  is  no 
better  way  in  which  to  inform  oneself 
about  important  phases,  epochs,  events  of 
history  than  by  going  to  such  eye-wit- 
nesses for  first-hand .  accounts  of  what 
happened.  For  they  are  sure  to  be  not 
only  vivid  and  intensely  interesting,  but 
also  so  imbued  with  human  quality  as 
to  have  both  the  realism  of  actual  occur- 
rence and  the  glamour  of  romance. 

In  this  little  collection  of  books  are 
some  wonderfully  interesting  eye-witness 
accounts  of  our  early  history  and  that 

*The  Mastering  of  Mexico.  By  Kate 
Stephens.  Illustrated.  New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company. 

Spanish  Exploration  in  the  Southwest, 
1 542-1706.  Edited  by  Eugene  Bolton.  Origi- 
nal Narratives  of  American  History  Series. 
Three  maps.  New  York:  Charles  Scribner*s 
Sons. 

The  Conquest  of  Virginia:  The  Forest 
Primeval.  By  Conwav  Whittle  Sams.  Illus- 
trated.    New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

French  Memories  of  Eighteenth  Century 
America.  By  Charles  H.  Sherrill.  Illus- 
trated.   New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Soni. 


of  our  neighbour  to  the  south.  They 
make  the  long  dead  past  live  again  as 
no  arm-chair  historian  at  his  desk  with 
authorities  piled  around  him  can  ever 
succeed  in  doing.  Beginning  with  the 
conquest  of  Mexico,  the  several  volumes 
continue  with  eye-witness  stories  of  the 
exploration  or  settlement  of  several  parts 
of  the  United  States  and  of  life  in  the 
early  days  of  the  republic 

"the  mastering  of  MBiaco" 

For  sheer  human  interest  and  the 
eternal  fascination  of  dauntlessness, 
reckless  adventure  and  high  hearted 
courage  bent  on  derring-do  it  would  be 
liard  to  find  an)rwhere  a  narrative  ex- 
celling the  account  that  Bemal  Diaz  del 
Castillo  wrote  of  the  march  of  Cortcz 
&nd  his  followers  from  the  coast  to 
Montezuma's  capital  and  their  oonqucst 
of  Mexico.  Miss  Stephens  has  done  a 
real  ser\'ice  to  the  American  reading  pub- 
lic in  making  accessible  so  excellent  a 
translation  of  the  account  in  its  original 
form.  The  version  which  has  beoi 
hitherto  known  was  from  a  copy  of  the 
original  manuscript  which  had  been 
much  doctored  by  a  friar  whose  solici- 
tude to  make  it  discreet  hampered  his 
conception  of  the  value  of  truth.  His 
version,  first  published  in  1632,  is  the 
one  which  has  been  used  in  previous 
translations.  But  a  quarter  century  ago 
the  "True  History"  as  the  Gmquistador 
wrote  it,  and  as  it  had  been  preserved  in 
the   archives  of  Guatemala,   was   pub- 
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lished  and  was  afterward  translated  into 
English.  Upon  that  translation  Miss 
Stephens  has  based  the  present  narrative, 
with  such  elisions  and  condensations  as 
the  author*s  ample  leisure  and  the  hurry 
of  our  own  age  made  desirable. 

Bernal  Diaz  was  a  young  man  in  his 
twenties  and  a  foot  soldier — the  expe- 
dition had  only  thirteen  horsemen — in 
Cortez's  little  "army"  of  five  hundred 
men  which  set  out  with  unexampled  dar- 
ing upon  the  conquest  of  a  country  of 
which  they  knew  absolutely  nothing  and 
which,  as  it  proved",  was  swarming  with 
soldiers.  He  did  not  write  his  account 
of  the  matter  until  fifty  years  later, 
when  old  age  had  brought  leisure.  But 
his  memories  were  so  full  and  sharp  and 
he  must  have  lived  it  all  over  again  so 
keenly  as  he  wrote  that  he  visualises 
every  happening  with  as  much  vividness 
as  if  he  had  been  writing  of  things  he 
had  seen  and  done  an  hour  before.  He 
even  remembers  and  sets  forth  with  due 
appraisal  the  appearance  and  quality  of 
each  of  the  horses  of  the  scanty  troop. 
Reading  him,  one  realises  afresh  how 
genuine  was  the  piety,  according  to  the 
lights  of  their  age,  of  these  soldiers  of 
fortune  and  also,  as  the  different  stand- 
ards of  a  later  period  sometimes  make 
us  fail  to  see,  how  conscientiously  they 
strove  to  act  with  justice  and  righteous- 
ness. The  narrative  brings  forward  the 
essential  democracy  of  the  undertaking, 
which  other  renditions  have  ignored. 
Bemal  Diaz  appreciated  to  the  full  the 
importance  of  Cortez's  smooth  and  cun- 
ning and  sinuous  jdiplomacy,  which  usu- 
ally brought  him  out  winner,  whether 
he  was  matching  wits  with  fellow  Span- 
iard, Indian  captive,  or  Montezuma.  It 
seems  fairly  evident  that  he  succeeded  in 
his  amazing  enterprise  as  much  by  reason 
of  his  own  agile  intellect  and  clever 
tongue  as  by  that  of  his  followers*  cour- 
age and  confidence. 

It  is  a  marvellous  tale,  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  worshipful  company  of  all 
those  accounts  of  human  daring,  reckless 
courage,  adventure  and  achievement 
which  men  .have  read  and  delighted  in 
for  ages  and  of  which  they  will  never 


tire.  Just  now,  when  all  Americans  are 
hoping  that  a  brighter  day  will  soon 
dawn  for  Mexico,  one  that  will  bring 
more  cordial  relations  between  the  two 
republics,  this  old  but  ever  vivid  and 
colourful  story  of  its  historical  begin- 
nings is  of  especial  interest  and  timeli- 
ness. 


(( 


SPANISH  EXPLORATION  IN  THE  SOUTH 


WEST 


)} 


The  excellent  series  of  Original  Nar- 
ratives of  American  History  receives  in 
this  volume  an  addition  of  more  than 
usual  interest  and  importance.  Its  prede- 
cessors have  been  mainly  reproductions 
of  documents  already  more  or  less  fa- 
miliar In  English.  But  nearly  a  third 
of  its  articles  have  never  been  published 
before  in  any  language,  half  of  the  re- 
mainder have  never  been  published  in 
any  language  but  Spanish,  and  of  the 
five  that  have  had  English  translation 
and  publication  three  have  been  newly 
translated  for  this  work:  To  students 
of  our  Southwestern  history  the  volume 
will  be  parlcularly  welcome  because  of 
the  new  source  material  it  contains. 
And  the  book,  like  Miss  Stephens's  Alas- 
tering  of  Mexico,  ought  to  throw  open 
to  the  average  reader  who  likes  true  tales 
of  courage  and  adventure  a  new  source 
of  enjoyment.  For  it  would  be  hard  to 
find  in  all  literature  any  true  narratives 
more  humanly  fascinating  than  the 
quaint  and  simple  and  always  lively  and 
colourful  chronicles  that  the  old  Spanish 
explorers  and  conquistadores  made  of 
their  venturesome  journeys  into  the  un- 
known and  mysterious  lands  of  Mexico, 
the  Southwest  and  California.  Too  lit- 
tle attention  has  been  paid  hitherto  to 
their  readable  qualities,  their  sheer 
human  appeal,  their  suitability  for  gen- 
eral reading.  The  man-in-the-street,  and 
also  his  wife-and-children-at-home,  are 
to  be  congratulated  that  at  last  some  of 
these  interesting  pages  are  being  put 
within  their  reach. 

The  documents  which  Mr.  Bolton  has 
edited  with  learning  and  such  skill  as 
greatly  to  enhance  their  value  and  in- 
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terest,  make  an  after  chapter  to  that  of 
the  "inastering  of  Mexico*'  in  the  long 
story  of  Spanish  exploration,  adventure 
and  settlement  in  the  southern  latitudes 
of  North  America.  Cortez  and  his  little 
"army"  marched  from  the  coast  to  Mon- 
tezuma's capital  in  the  winter  of  1.5 19. 
These  documents  take  up  the  chronicle 
of  Spanish  endeavour  in  1542  and  pve 
various  of  its  sections  through  the  next 
century  and  a  half. 

The  first  three  documents  deal  with 
the  early  voyajies  of  exploration  along 
the  coast  of  California  and  marches  into 
the  interior  and  comprise  the  history  of 
the  Cahrillo  expedition,  which  sailed 
northward  along  the  California  coast  as 
far  as  Drake's  Bay,  the  diary  of  Sebas- 
tian Vizcaino  on  the  journey  which  led 
him  north  to  Cape  Mendocino  and  upon 
some  excursions  inland  and  Father  As- 
cension's "brief  report"  from  his  own 
diary  of  that  voyage.  The  most  impor- 
tant of  the  papers  dealing  with  explora- 
tion in  New  Mexico  are  those  which  tell 
the  stories  of  the  Rodriguez,  the  Espcjo 
and  the  Onate  expeditions.  The  third 
section,  dealing  with  exploration  and  set- 
tlement in  Texas,  has  accounts  of  the 
Bosque-Larios  expedition  in  1684,  ^hc 
Mendoza-Lopez  expedition  at  about  the 
same  time,  and  those  of  De  Leon  and 
Massenet  a  few  years  later.  The  last 
section  is  devoted  to  the  work,  in  what  is 
now  Arizona,  of  that  energetic  and  ca- 
pable Jesuit  missionary,  explorer  and 
geographer,  Father  Eusebio  Kino,  as  told 
in  his  own  reports  and  "relations." 

Mr.  Bolton  prefaces  each  section  with 
a  simple  and  clear  running  account  in 
outline  that  relates  its  chronicle  of  ac- 
tivities with  preceding  causative  events, 
describes  tlie  characters  engaged  in  it 
and  gives  a  resume  of  their  achievements 
with  some  explanation  of  their  impor- 
tance. Now  and  then,  by  means  of  a 
brief  reference  or  comparison  that  brings 
out  the  conditions  under  which  these 
voyages  and  explorations  took  place,  he 
shows  how  great  were  the  demands  they 
made  upon  the  courage,  the  confidence, 
the  ability,  the  resource  and  the  stamina 
of  the  men  who  undertook  them. 


THE      CONQUEST     OF     VIRGINIA THE 

FOREST  primeval" 

Mr.  Sams  has  bent  himself  to  an  in- 
teresting task,  of  which  this  volume  is 
but  the  beginning.  It  is  his  intention 
to  tell,  or  to  allow  the  eye-witnesses  to 
tell,  the  whole  story  of  how  Virginia 
was  won  from  the  domination  of  the 
Red  Man  and  made  into  a  prosperous, 
self-sufficing  colony.  This  first  volume, 
dealing  with  the  country  as  the  white 
men  found  it,  a  primeval  forest  peopled 
with  aborigines,  sets  the  stage  for  the 
drama  whose  narration  will  follow  in 
succeeding  volumes.  Nearly  the  whole 
of  the  book  is  filled  with  extracts  from 
those  eye-witnesses  among  the  first  ex- 
plorers and  colonists,  who  wrote  with 
minute  descriptive  detail  of  the  country 
and  its  savage  inhabitants.  Among  the 
chief  of  these  early  observers  are  Thomas 
Hariot,  who  came  over  with  the  first  ex- 
pedition to  Virginia  in  1585,  William 
Strachey,  Henry  Spelman  and  Ralph 
Hamor,  who  were  fellow-travellers  to 
the  new  colony  in  1609,  Captain  John 
Smith  and  Robert  Beverley.  From  the 
latter's  book  about  the  colony  are  taken 
most  of  the  illustrations  picturing  the 
Indians  and  their  life  and  customs.  The 
drawings  were  made  in  1585  by  John 
White,  who  was  a  member  of  the  part>' 
that  founded  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  set- 
tlement at  Roanoke,  were  taken  to 
Europe  the  next  \'ear  and  engraved  by 
the  famous  artist,  Theodorus  dc  Bry,  of 
Frankfort.  Their  originals  are  in  the 
British  Museum. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  Mr.  Sams 
draws  the  world  background  against 
which  it  is  necessar>-  to  view  the  colonis- 
ing of  the  new  world,  showing  in  out- 
line the  events  which  led  up  to  the  send- 
ing out  of  the  colonising  parties  to 
Massachusetts  and  Virginia  and  indicat- 
ing the  purposes  and  nature  of  each.  It 
is  the  author's  opinion  that  "the  Virginia 
Settlement  was  a  larger,  more  significant 
and  nobler  movement  than  that  of  the 
Plymouth  Settlement."  Then,  having 
landed  lu's  people  in  Virginia,  he  goes 
on  to  show,  by  means  of  the  eye-witncaa 
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accounts,  what  manner  of  land  it  was 
they  had  chosen  for  their  new  home.  In 
nearly  a  score  of  chapters  he  takes  up  as 
many  diflFerenf  phases  of  Indian  life  and 
character,  selecting  and  classifying  from 
all  his  many  authorities  the  passages  in 
which  they  paid  attention  to  each  par- 
ticular subject.  Among  the  themes  thus 
dealt  with  are  Indian  character,  the  do- 
mestic *  construction  of  Indian  society, 
domestic  crafts,  seasons  and  festivals,  re- 
ligion, fishing,  hunting  and  agriculture, 
marriage,  houses  and  towns,  political 
laws  and  the  art  of  war.  One  chapter 
is  concerned  entirely  with  Powhatan  and 
a  large  map  shows  the  territory^  with 
all  Its  tribes  and  villages,  over  which  he 
ruled.  A  chapter  devoted  to  Indian 
words  reconstructs  a  day  in  an  Indian 
village,  thus  bringing  into  use  and  ex- 
plaining all  the  common  Indian  words 
of  which  the  early  colonists  had  much 
knowledge.  A  final  section  defines  the 
territory  and  tells  the  history  of  each  of 
the  Indian  tribes  within  the  boundaries 
of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Sams  has  made  a  unique  adven- 
ture in  the  writing  of  American  history 
and  has  succeeded  admirably.  No  one 
else  has  attempted  to  present  such  a  com- 
plete and  graphic  reconstruction  of  In- 
dian life  and  character  as  these  appeared 
to  the  adventurous  and  interested  white 
men  from  across  the  sea.  He  has  done 
the  work  with  painstaking  care,  patience 
and  excellent  judgment  and  his  book, 
which  succeeds  so  well  in  making  alive 
and  vivid  the  aboriginal  life  into  which 
our  forefathers  thrust  their  inquiring 
and  acquisitive  persons,  deserves  the  at- 
tention of  readers.  The  reawhking  of 
interest  during  the  last  few  years  in  In- 
dian life,  culminating  in  the  recent  an- 
nouncement of  the  foundation  presently 
in  New  York  Cit>'  of  an  imposing  In- 
dian Memorial  Museum,  gives  a  timely 
value  to  Mr.  Sams's  "Forest  Primeval." 


(C 


FRENCH     MEMORIES    OF    EIGHTEENTH- 
CENTURY   AMERICA" 

This  volume  of  French  comment  upon 
American   life  as  it  was  more  than  a 


hundred  years  ago  has  a  peculiarly  touch- 
ing appeal  in  these  days  of  newly  aroused 
American  sympathy  and  admiration  for 
France.  Mr.  Sherrill,  who  has  rather 
surprisingly  varied  his  chief  present  oc- 
cupation of  promoting  intercourse  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  South 
American  republics  with  this  glimpse  at 
the  early  fraternal  affection  for  us  of  our 
then  Big  Brother,  has  made  a  delightful 
and  engaging  book.  One  feels  in  read- 
ing it  his  own  pleasure  in  its  making 
and,  although  it  must  have  entailed  an 
immense  amount  of  labour,  one  does  not 
wonder  in  the  least  at  his  declaration 
that  in  the  retrospect  the  hours  devoted 
to  the  work  "seem  but  minutes"  and  that 
"no  reader  can  ever  receive  from  the 
book  one-tenth  of  the  pleasure  it  gave 
in  the  writing."  The  zest  with  which 
Mr.  Sherrill  did  his  work  is  evident 
upon  every  page. 

The  time  it  covers  is  the  last  quarter 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  during  which 
there  came  to  this  country  many  more 
or  less  eminent  Frenchmen  upon  the 
most  varied  errands.  From  the  volumi- 
nous diaries,  letters,  reports,  books  in 
which  they  chronicled  their  observations 
upon  American  people,  manners,  cus- 
toms, coimtry,  climate,  the  author  has 
gleaned  salient  and  colourful  bits  and 
••et  them  together  to  form  a  mosaic  of 
our  life  as  it  looked  in  those  days  to 
French  eyes.  Mr.  SherrilPs  bibliography 
of  works  consulted  fills  six  closely 
printed  pages,  not  including  many  un- 
published reports  among  the  French  na- 
tional archives.  His  method  of  treating 
this  immense  amount  of  material  has 
been  to  classify  his  selections  from  it  un- 
der more  than  a  dozen  heads,  each  of 
which  comprehends  some  phase  of  the 
life  of  the  time,  and  then  to  make  of  his 
excerpts  a  running  narrative.  Some- 
tim.es  a  quotation  will  be  of  considerable 
length — perhaps  a  page  or  twor — again 
there  will  be  no  more  than  a  paragraph, 
and  often  only  a  sentence.  The  customs 
of  social  life,  dress  and  the  popularity 
of  French  fashions,  food  and  dinner  table 
customs,  the  temperament  and  physical 
traits  of  the  people,  special  features  of 
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life  in  the  cities  and  in  the  country, 
travel,  religion,  education,  the  learned 
professions,  the  interest  in  public  affairs, 
labour  and  trade,  are  some  of  the  sub- 
jects upon  which  these  travelling 
Frenchmen  made  notes. 

In  his  opening  chapter  Mr.  Shcrrill 
writes  entertainingly  of  the  men  and  the 
one  woman  from  whose  work  he  makes 
his  quotations,  introducing  them  to  the 
reader  with  appreciative  good  nature, 
l^he  largest  group  is  composed  of  the 
military  men  who  came  over  to  help  the 
colonists  in  the  Revolution.  Others 
were  philosophers,  naturalists,  merchants 
and  a  few  were  aristocratic  exiles  wait- 
ing for  the  return  of  conditions  in  the 
old  world  more  comfortable  for  the  no- 
bility. Nearly  all  of  their  chronicles 
and  comments  are  very  friendly  in  tone. 
Tlie  author  says  of  them: 

A  most  important  fact  added  by  these  per- 
sonal narratives  to  the  general  history  of 
the  period  is  that,  although  the  French  Gov- 


ernment was  undoubtedly  swayed  by  politi- 
cal considerations  in  lending  asiistmncc  to 
America,  hoping  thus  to  strike  England  in 
a  vital  spot,  it  is  obviously  true  that  these 
individual  French  annalists  were  inspired 
not  only  by  disinterested  friendship,  but  also 
by  a  cordial  interest  in  our  new  experiment 
at  liberty.  They  were  allies  of  the  heart, 
not  of  the  scheming  brain. 

Aside  from  its  interest  as  a  mosaic  of 
our  national  life  during  our  infancy  as  a 
republic,  the  work  merits  attention  be- 
cause it  reminds  us  anew,  brings  graphic- 
ally and  interestingly  before  our  eyes, 
the  indebtedness  we  owe  to  the  French 
people  for  the  sympathy,  encouragement 
and  friendship  which  they  gave  us  gen- 
erously when  our  need  was  great.  Mr. 
Sherrill  has  done  his  work  of  selecting 
and  matchinji;  his  bits  of  mosaic  with 
taste,  discretion  and  a  keen  appreciation 
for  the  piquant,  the  telling,  and  the  sig- 
nificant in  his  authorities.  The  illustra- 
tions, of  which  there  are  two  dozen,  arc 
nearly  all  from  old  prints  or  paintings. 


RUSSIAN   LITERATURE   OF  TO-DAY 

BY  ABRAHAM  YARMOLINSKY 


ENTER  RUSSIA 

"Behold,  this  dreamer  cometh,"  said 
Joseph's  brothers,  when  they  saw  him 
afar  off.  One  is  tempted  to  repeat  these 
words  as  one  watches  the  stream  of 
books,  by  Russians  and  about  Russians, 
pouring  into  this  country.  For  the  Rus- 
sian lias  this  in  common  witli  Joseph, 
that  he,  too,  is  a  Master  of  Dreams. 
And  since  men  have  learned  that  dreams 
are  the  most  substantial  ingredient  of 
our  daily  bread,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  new  dreamer  will  be 
better  treated  by  his  brethren  than  Jo- 
seph was.  Decidedly,  the  Slav  culture 
seems  to  be  taking  revenge  for  the  long 
neglect  in  which  it  was  held  on  these 
provincial  shores.  The  discovery  of  the 
baffling  and,  at  times,  exasperating  Slav 


country  was  bound  to  happen.  For 
some  time  past  the  leaven  of  the  Russian 
spirit  has  been  at  work  in  the  kneading- 
trough  of  European  civilisation,  and  the 
ferment  would  have  been  felt  sooner  or 
later  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  In  fact, 
some  echoes  of  Russian  artistic  achieve- 
ments did  reach  these  regions  long  beforef 
the  war  intervened.  That  the  present 
gigantic  clash,  however,  has  precipitated 
matters,  is  hardly  to  be  doubted:  wars 
have  always  been  highly  efficient  tcadi- 
ers  of  geography. 

No  doubt,  the  evils  of  what  may*  be 
called  Russian  civilisation  are  nuuiy  and 
great,  and  the  Russians  are  the  first,  to 
acknowledge  them  with  contritKHiy 
flagellation  being  a  kind  of  national 
sport  with  them.  But  a  lig^t  shinei  se- 
cretly through  what  the  Russian  poet 
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calls  "the  humble  nakedness"  of  his 
country  and  relieves  the  gloom  that 
hangs  over  its  grey  expanses.  This  light 
is  the  serene  halo  of  love  radiant  and 
sanctifying,  the  sudden  glory  springing 
from  a  soul  ploughed  by  God,  the  glow- 
ing wake  of  a  vessel  embarking  upon 
mystical  seas,  and  something  else  more 
subtle  and  elusive.  It  is  this  light  that 
illuminates  Russia's  great  art  and  breaks 
out  in  thousand  splendours  and  flames. 

FOR  humanity's  SAKE 

Russia's  golden  fleece  is  to  be  found 
mainly  in  her  literature.  This  deter- 
mines the  course  to  be  steered  by  the 
western  argonauts  in  their  exploration 
of  the  newly  discovered  spiritual  conti- 
nent. Russia  of  the  nineteenth  century 
presents  a  remarkable  and  perhaps 
unique  case  of  a  national  culture  cen- 
tred around  and  expressed  almost  ex- 
clusively by  its  literary  art.  The  cen- 
tral position  of  literature  is  only  par- 
tially explained  by  the  torpor  in  which 
lay  the  social  forces  of  the  nation, 
hemmed  in,  as  they  were,  by  political 
conditions.  In  Germany,  which  passed 
through  a  similar  stage,  the  stream  of 
spiritual  activity  divided  itself  between 
art  and  pure  thought.  But  in  the  Slav 
household  philosophy  has  never  as  yet 
risen  above  the  role  of  Cinderella.  It 
is  the  literary  art  that  had  been  the  main 
outlet  of  the  creative  energy  of  the  na- 
tion, the  only  place  whither  its  blood 
flowed  in  a  large  stream.  Thus  a  great 
literature,  Russia's  classic  literature, 
came  into  existence. 

Its  tide  begins  to  ebb  toward  the  end 
of  the  century,  and  nowadays  it  is  pos- 
sible to  speak  of  that  artistic  efliorescence 
as  of  the  past.  Russian  literature  of  the 
nineteenth  century  was  actuated  by  a 
powerful  social  instinct.  In  this  respect, 
as  in  so  many  others,  Tolstoy  is,  some- 
one has  said,  the  spiritual  relief  map  of 
the  Russian  mind.  The  social  principle 
is  the  keystone  of  both  his  sensibility  and 
mentality.  This  principle  and  a  high 
humanitarian  ideal  form  two  of  the  basic 
elements  of  Russian  literary  tradition. 


Alexander  Pushkin  (died  in  1837),  die 
never-setting  sun  of  Russian  poetry,  saw 
his  chief  merit  in  the  fact  that  he  awak- 
ened kindly  feelings  with  his  lyre.  The 
art  of  Dostoyevsky,  who  looms  up  near 
the  end  of  the  chain  of  which  Pushkin 
was  the  first  summit,  is  in  perfect  accord 
with  the  traditions  of  the  national  lit- 
erature. The  great  Seer  of  Darkness 
has  the  power  to  make  us  see  "the 
shining  wings"  of  the  dullest  chrysalis, 
and  to  sanctify  the  wretchedness  of  the 
most  wretched,  and  the  ugliness  of  the 
ugliest. 

Men  expected  the  writer  to  battle 
against  the  powers  of  darkness  and  for 
the  man  in  man — with  words  of  light 
and  flame.  Moreover,  they  looked  up 
to  him  as  a  teacher  of  life,  they  con- 
ceived of  literature  as  of  something  more 
than  art  and  only  less  than  religion. 
This  attitude,  fostered  all  through  the 
nineteenth  century  by  criticism,  has  per- 
sisted until  to-day.  Maxim  Gorky  is 
said  to  have  been  consulted  by  some  of 
his  provincial  readers  as  to  how  to  live. 
It  is  permissible  to  doubt  whether  Gorky, 
or  some  of  his  more  illustrious  predeces- 
sors, are  competent  enough  in  matters 
pertaining  to  the  art  of  life.  But  if 
they  are  not  qualified  to  guide  us,  they 
are  fellow-travellers  on  the  wearisome 
road  of  life,  who  widen  and  deepen  our 
seeking  and  help  us  somehow  to  endure 
life.  The  fascination  of  literature  to  the 
Russian  is  increased  by  the  fact  that  it 
is  unthinkable  without  the  halo  of  mar- 
tyrdom; for,  it  must  not  be  forgotten, 
the  government  treated  the  author  as  its 
natural  enemy  and  did  everything  in  its 
power  to  turn  the  laurel  wreath  on  the 
poet's  brow  into  a  thorny  crown. 

This  art  for  humanity's  sake  certainly 
has  an  ear  for  the  voice  of  the  ancient 
chaos  that  surges  at  our  earthly  shores, 
yet  it  feels  at  home  only  in  the  lighted 
circle  of  workaday  life.  It  follows  the 
scent  of  reality  and  worships  Goethe's 
ideal:  "to  see  all  things  as  they  are." 
Realism  was  the  air  that  Russian  lit- 
erature breathed.  Russian  realism  has 
little  to  do  with  the  unveiling  of  repul- 
sive things,  or  with  the  quasi-scientific 
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literature  concocted  after  Zola's  recipe; 
nor  is  it  the  beautiful  shallowness  of 
classicism.  A  clear-eyed  and  sober  art, 
deeply  sincere  and  internally  free,  pure 
from  morbidity  and  pose,  and  open  to  all 
the  winds  of  the  spirit,  it  has  the  courage 
to  face  life  and  the  power  to  love  it.  In 
its  highest  forms  it  sounds  all  abysses 
and  reaches  out  for  all  experiences,  past 
conventions  and  prearranged  conceptions 
of  life. 


A   NEW   AGE 

As  the  observer  turns  from  tlie  lit- 
erature of  the  nineteenth  century  to  the 
more  recent  epoch  which  has  just  been 
brought  to  a  tragical  close  by  the  war, 
he  cannot  help  feeling  that  he  has  en- 
tered a  new  age.  The  last  two  decades 
of  Russian  antebellum  historj'  have  been 
highly  dramatic.  Deep  economical 
changes  have  remodelled  the  conditions 
of  life,  new  social  forces  have  made  their 
appearance,  increasing  the  strain  upon 
the  political  leash.  Hence  followed  a 
formidable  upheaval,  which  at  one  time 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  old 
regime.  In  the  spiritual  order  also  the 
time  is  rich  in  red  memories:  it  has  wit- 
nessed the  birth  of  a  new  sensibility  and 
ideology,  and  tliese  have  revolutionised 
Russian  art.  The  literature  of  to-day, 
or  rather  of  yesterday,  for  the  war  has 
lent  a  strange  remoteness  to  the  inter- 
ests and  preoccupations  that  have  just 
passed  away,  makes  the  impression  of  a 
literary  Babel,  a  kermcss  of  styles  and 
rrsthetic  doctrines.  And  over  this  chaos 
broods  the  dark  and  ever-growing 
sliadow  of  Dostoyevsky  and  gently  hov- 
ers the  image  of  Chekhov,  Russia's  dear- 
est love, — while  in  the  background  there 
is  tlie  august  figure  of  Tolstoy,  who  all 
through  these  late  years  was  more  of  an 
ikon  than  an  actual  leader. 

"Chaos,"  says  Schlegel,  "is  a  confusion 
which  can  give  birth  to  a  world."  The 
confusion  of  contemporary  Russian  lit- 
erature has  not  as  yet  produced  a  world. 
It  has  no  great  artistic  achievements  to 
its  credit;  it  reveals  the  Russian  spirit 
in    its    adventurous    search    after    new 


forms  of  beauty,  and  exemplifies  the  zeal 
of  the  aspirant,  which,  it  is  said,  pleases 
Apollo  more  than  the  pride  of  the  lau- 
reate. The  dismal  term  "decadence"  has 
been  used  in  connection  with  Russian 
art  of  to-day,  and  some  young  authors 
took  pleasure  in  the  name.  But  the  ex- 
uberant vitality  of  the  Russian  genius  is 
attested  by  the  very  blunders  that  have 
been  committed  in  recent  years.  And, 
above  all,  this  new  Russian  literature  is 
a-quiver  with  that  winged,  evanescent 
thing,  ever5rwhere  in  the  air,  which  fer- 
ments our  thinking  and  doing  to-day, 
which  blends  with  our  innermost  feel- 
ing, and  which,  in  default  of  any  more 
definite  term,  we  call  Modernism. 

The  traditions  of  Russian  classical  lit- 
erature are  not  completely  abandoned, 
yet  it  cfinnot  be  doubted  that  the  spirit 
of  the  age  is  elsewhere.  In  the  turgid 
stream  of  modern  Russian  letters  a  cur- 
rent, which  can  be  traced  back  to  the 
great  masters  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  clearly  discernible.  The  representatives 
of  this  school  are  dominated  more  or  less 
by  the  old  conception  of  literature  as 
Our  Lady  of  All  Afflicted.  Some  of 
these  authors  sit  at  the  feet  of  Dostoyev- 
sky, but  most  of  them  derive  from  Tol- 
stoy and  from  Chekhov  the  glory  of 
the  Russian  short  story.  However  dif- 
ferent their  outlook  on  life  may  be,  they 
are  all  close  students  of  life's  realities 
and  cultivate  a  responsive  attitude  to- 
ward both  the  little  events  of  the  day 
and  the  broader  aspects  of  the  times.  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  but  few  of  these 
realists  have  remained  unaffected  by  the 
new  literary  unrest. 

Some  of  the  most  revered,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  most  popular  names  of  con- 
temporary Russian  letters,  maybe  classed 
with  this  realistic  group.  Among  them 
stands  Maxim  Gorky,  the  author  who 
has  been  the  last  Russian  literary  event 
of  European  importance. 

GORKY  AND  ANDREYEV 

Gorky's  genius  flashed  out  toward  the 
middle  of  the  nineties.  He  opens  the 
latest  phase  of  Russian  literature.     Hit 
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writings  undoubtedly  contain  a  living 
"slice  from  the  loaf  of  Russia,"  despite 
the  essentially  romantic  quality  of  his 
talent.  To  the  radical  intellectual, 
Gorky  was,  at  one  time,  the  John  the 
Baptist  of  the  Revolution,  the  poet  who 
came  to  sing  the  daring  of  the  brave, 
and  the  beauty  of  the  struggle.  He 
voiced  the  new  joy  and  new  energy 
.  which  stirred  up  Russian  society  after 
the  long  and  terrible  reaction  of  the 
eighties,  and  later  on  mirrored  in  his 
stories  all  the  successive  stages  of  the 
tumultuous  history  of  young  Russia. 
Gorky  has  also  invented  the  picturesque 
tramp,  who  indulges  in  the  discussion  of 
accursed  problems.  But  the  Russian 
public  has  made  little  of  this  neo-peripa- 
tetic  philosophy.  To  the  outside  world' 
Gorky's  name  will  always  be  identified 
with  one  great  discovery  which  he  made. 
Led  by  the  truly  Russian  sympathy  for 
those  who  have  sunk  to  the  very  bottom 
of  the  Inferno  of  Life,  he  has  convinced 
the  world  that  the  tragedy  of  "those 
who  were  once  men"  is  as  truly  internal 
as  that  of  Macbeth,  for  instance,  and 
that  the  help  must  come  not  from  a 
charity  organisation,  but  from  within. 
And  so  this  vile  jetsam  floating  far  be- 
hind the  ship  of  humanity  is  made  to 
testify  to  the  glory  of  man. 

In  the  early  part  of  his  literary  career 
Gorky  sounded  the  note  of  self-asserting 
individualism,  but  before  long  it  died 
away,  giving  place  to  a  kind  of  fantastic 
socialism,  tinged  with  mysticism.  The 
Nietzschean  ideal  of  the  Kraftsmensch 
is  nearer  to  Alexander  Kuprin,  a  name 
which  deserves  to  be  more  familiar  to 
the  American  ear  than  it  is.  He  is  the 
only  young  writer  for  whom  Tolstoy 
found  a  word  of  approval  and  praise. 
A  full-blooded,  vigourous,  life-intoxi- 
cated realist,  he  preaches  the  Gospel  of 
Energy  and  the  conception  of  life  as  a 
rich  and  precious  quarry  awaiting  the 
pick-ax  and  the  chisel. 

With  Gorky  and  Kuprin  is  usually 
associated  a  third  name,  extremely  popu- 
lar in  Russia,  and  not  unknown  in  this 
country.  This  is  Leonid  Andreyev,  au- 
thor of  short  stories  and  plays,  some  of 


which  have  been  done  into  English. 
This  author  stands  midway  between  the 
realists  and  the  other  camp,  which  wor- 
ships new  gods.  He  has  busied  himself 
with  the  social  interests  of  the  day  and 
has  done  it  with  great  power  and  im- 
pressiveness,  but  he  is  irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  eternal  aspects  of  things  and  he 
ever  returns  to  elemental  problems.  To 
this  purpose  he  employs  an  art  broadly 
symbolical,  depicting,  like  the  cubists, 
naked  ideas  rather  than  things.  Unlike 
Kuprin's  characters,  those  of  Andreyev 
do  not  take  part  in  the  upbuilding  of 
life;  deep  in  their  solitary  search  after 
eternal  verities,  their  will  under  the 
spell  of  morbid  fear  and  self-laceration, 
they  trace  a  magic  circle  around  them- 
selves and  dwell  within  it  like  in  a 
prison.  Andreyev's  writings  are  the  best 
artistic  expression  of  the  wave  of  de- 
spondency and  despair  that  in  recent 
years  swept  over  Russia  and  reached  its 
high-water  mark  after  the  failure  of  the 
Revolution.  The  Russian  soul  has  ever 
been  fed  on  the  milk  from  what 
Nietzsche  calls  "the  udders  of  sorrow." 
In  Andreyev,  this  Russian  sadness,*  far 
from  being  tempered  by  "the  lofty  reti- 
cence of  suffering,"  is  intensified  to  the 
degree  of  becoming  an  obsession.  The 
reader  of  his  powerful  stories  and  plays 
travels  in  the  valley  of  the  shadow. 
Throughout  his  writings  rings  the  de- 
spairing cry  of  a  man  who  senses  the  stir- 
rings of  the  chaos  right  under  his  feet, 
and  to  whom  life  is  but  an  empty  arch- 
way, long  and  grey,  with  no  light  or  air, 
unprotected  from  the  terrible  incoming 
of  fate  and  losing  itself  in  a  black  abyss. 

NEO-ROMANTICrSM 

Leonid  Andreyev  brings  us  near  the 
"garden  inclosed"  of  that  remarkable  lit- 
erary movement,  which  is  the  Slav  ava- 
tar of  the  Modernistic  spirit  working 
throughout  the  Western  world.  It  is 
known  in  Russia  under  different  names, 
such  as  Modernism,  Symbolism,  Neo- 
Romanticism,  the  last  being  probably  the 
most  appropriate  and  inclusive  term. 

It  is  not  an  easy  task  to  decipher  the 
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page  added  by  the  new  school  to  the 
annals  of  the  national  literature.  The 
theoretical  writings,  which  form  the 
body  of  the  modernistic  doctrine,  are  of 
little  help:  hopelessly  apocalyptic,  they 
seem  to  have  been  written  with  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  confusing  the  uniniti- 
ated. There  is  undoubtedly  a  great  deal 
of  chaff  on  the  threshing-floors  of  Rus- 
sian Neo-Romanticism.  It  is  guilty  of 
many  sins,  of  which  the  sin  of  bad  style, 
condemned  by  St.  Heloise  of  Poitiers,  is 
by  no  means  the  worst.  Some  of  the 
members  of  the  symbolistic  coteries  had 
no  difficulty  in  convincing  the  reader 
that  they  are  little  more  than  rope- 
dancers  of  the  word  and  fire-eaters  of 
tlie  spirit;  others  took  delight  in  toying 
with  studied  perversity,  others  again,  in 
the  simplicity  of  their  heart,  became  ac- 
tual martyrs  of  Satanism,  in  order  to 
gain  access  to  Baudelaire's  paradis  arti- 
ficicls.  At  heart,  *however,  the  new 
movement  was  neither  a  craze  imported 
from  France,  nor  a  huge  mystification, 
nor  a  large-scale  humbug, — it  was  the 
manifestation  of  an  overrefined  and 
overexcited  sensibility  struggling  for  ar- 
tistic expression. 

Russian  Modernism  made  its  first 
public  appearance  early  iii  the  nineties, 
a  short  while  before  Gorky's  debut,  but 
a  whole  decade  passed  before  the  new 
school  began  to  play  a  prominent  part 
on  the  literary  stage.  It  started  as  a 
poetic  movement,  and  poetry  was  its 
main  channel  throughout  its  evolution. 
The  pioneers  of  the  movement  preached 
and  practised  pure  a?stheticism,  shunning 
political  and  social  issues,  free  from  all 
moral  preoccupation  and  inaccessible  to 
the  evils  of  the  day.  Devotees  of  Beauty, 
they  had  no  patience  with  the  traditional 
conception  of  literature  as  a  deed  of  civic 
valour,  and  one  of  the  godfathers  of 
Modernism  did  not  hesitate  to  declare 
that  the  spirit  of  wrath  and  sorrow 
burns  on  the  face  of  the  Russian  muse 
like  a  plague  spot.  The  new  authors 
left  the  altars  built  among  the  dwellings 
of  men  and  fled  to  the  solitude  of  the 
heights,  making  it  plain  that  they  should 
not   be   expected    to   bring   down    new 


tables  of  commandments.  Possessed  by 
a  nostalgia  of  the  past  and  the  distant, 
the  aesthete  wanders  down  the  vistas  of 
ages  in  search  of  antique  symbols  for  his 
new  conceptions.  A  slave  of  strange 
words,  he  takes  delight  in  4he  prerealistic 
style  and  seeks  to  imitate  now  the  crude 
naivete  of  an  old  Byzantine  novel,  now 
the  ponderous  floridness  of  a  German- 
Latin  tale,  now  the  studied  charm  and 
the  dulcet  rhetoric  of  an  eighteenth  cen- 
tury Russian  story.  Or  again,  he  makes 
his  station  in  a  kind  of  folklore,  manner- 
istic  and  queer. 

Russian  a^theticism  was  essentially  an 
escape  out  of  the  mean  realities  of  life. 
Here  we  are  at  the  very  heart  of  Rus- 
sian Neo-Romanticism.  A  distaste  for 
life  coupled  with  a  metaphysical  anguish 
runs  through  all  the  manifestations  of 
the  new  spirit  in  Russia.  The  modern- 
ist, of  whatever  denomination,  could  say 
in  the  words  of  the  pilgrim  song:  "Oh, 
Eternity,  'tis  thee  I  seek."  This  world 
is  barren  of  nourishment  to  the  soul 
amourous  of  Eternity;  life  is  to  be  un- 
made or,  at  least,  remade  on  the  plane 
of  dreams,  where  the  phantast  is  the 
demiurge  of  a  new  earth  and  a  new 
heaven.  "A  realibus  ad  realiora,"  is  the 
motto  of  the  movement.  The  new  poet 
has  what  Baudelaire  calls  "le  gout  de 
rinfini,"  and  reality  is  to  him  like  the 
cannon-ball  to  the  galley-slave.  Ever 
tormented  by  a  strange  love  for  an  "ex- 
istence ineffable,"  he  forges  his  verse  like 
"a  key  to  the  door  of  our  azure  prison." 

The  Russian  Neo-Romanticist  de- 
lights to  dwell  in  the  sumptuous  cham- 
bers of  imager}',  but  his  images  chal- 
lenge reality  rather  than  faithfully  mir- 
ror it  and  veil  things  rather  than  unveil 
them ;  heavy  with  hintings  at  high  mys- 
teries, they  are  either  obscure  and  cloudy 
or  almost  schematic  in  their  ascetic  spirit- 
uality,— in  short,  they  are  symbolic,  in 
the  deepened  acceptation  in  which  this 
old  innocent  term  has  come  to  be  taken 
in  our  age.  Needless  to  add  that  this 
symbolistic  art  is  extremely  individualis- 
tic: it  seeks  to  clothe  in  flesh  the  indi- 
vidual dream  and  vision  of  the  Abso- 
lute.    Already  in  the  young  realists  a 
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tendency  is  noticed  to  wear  their  Ego 
in  a  sling.  As  to  the  Modernists,  they 
carry  individualism  to  a  point  where  it 
abuts  on  the  blind  alley  of  solipsism; 
they  repeat  the  old  legend  of  Narcissus, 
and  a  goodly  part  of  their  art  is  but  a 
liturgy  to  the  Self,  to  the  solitary,  ex- 
clusive, aristocratic  Self,  dwelling  in  the 
land  of  ecstasies  and  dreams. 

CATULLUS'S    MAGNET 

During  the  "red  days"  of  the  revolu- 
tionary period  the  young  poets  seemed 
to  have  been  won  back  by  humanity  and 
its  unassuming  interests.  The  year  1905 
was  a  "mad  year,"  to  use  the  term  the 
Germans  apply  to  the  year  1848, — mad 
with  poignant  joy  and  immense  enthusi- 
asm. For  a  while  the  thunders  of  the 
revolution  undid  the  spell  that  held  a 
part  of  the  young  writers.  Narcissus 
began  to  sing  the  happiness  of  being  "a 
lightning  among  lightnings";  the  aes- 
thete fled  from  the  steps  of  Apollo's  altar 
into  the  street,  there  to  declare  that 
"song  and  storm  are  sisters";  and  the 
antiquarian  left  the  enchanted  maze 
of  ancient  myth  to  compose  revo- 
lutionary songs.  But  the  whole,  po- 
litical movement  proved,  as  is  known, 
an  abortion,  and,  naturally  enough,  it 
left  behind  in  the  ranks  of  the  intellec- 
tuals a  general  confusion,  mingled  with 
despondency  and  yawning  apathy.  It 
was  during  those  years  of  sad  memory 
that  a  wave  of  sexuality  swept  over  Rus- 
sian life  and  literature.  It  was  a  feast 
held  in  time  of  plague,  in  time  when 
the  political  reaction  flooded  the  country 
with  blood.  For  a  while  the  Russian 
Muse,  once  a  country  girl  with  trans- 
parent eyes,  became  an  odalisque.  A 
strain  of  eroticism  runs  through  all  the 
manifestations  of  Russian  Modernism, 
but  it  is  a  kind  of  transcendental  eroti- 
cism, whose  fleshliness  is  interfused  with 
mysticism.  The  sex-craze  in  the  post- 
revolutionary  literature  produced  much 
of  what  properly  belongs  to  the  so-called 
Nana-turalism.  It  is  hardly  possible, 
however,  to  utter  the  word  "immorality" 
in  connection  with  books  like  Artsy- 
ba^hev's  Saninef  thp  type  of  post-revO' 


lutionary  eroticism.  This  has  little  of 
the  insidious  charm  and  delicacy  by 
which  the  Parisian  and  Viennese  produc- 
tions are  distinguished.  The  Russian  is 
a  gloomy  sinner,  finding  no  joy  in  his 
wickedness  and  beset  by  grim  questions 
in  the  very  midst  of  an  orgy. 

Mysticism,  says  Baudelaire,  is  the  other 
pole  of  that  magnet  of  which  Catullus 
and  his  band  had  known  only. the  pole 
sensuality.  It  has-been  given  to  Young 
Russia  to  know  both.  The  classical 
Russian  literature  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury was,  upon  the  whole,  a  stranger  to 
mysticism;  this  was  an  undercurrent, 
latent  and  inarticulate.  Russian  Mod- 
ernism was  partly  a  protest  of  a  soul 
starved  on  the  diet  of  positivism  and, 
as  it  has  been  said,  a  desire  to  get  the 
ship  of  Russian  culture  off  the  material- 
istic sand-bank,  so  that  she  might  float 
in  the  deep,  waters  of  faith.  One  of 
the  pioneers  of  the  movement  was 
Dmitry  Merezhkovsky,  the  foremost  re- 
ligious thinker  of  modern  Russia,  the 
apostle  of  the  Third  Kingdom,  which  is 
to  unite  in  a  supreme  mystic  synthesis, 
flesh  and  spirit,  earth  and  heaven,  world 
and  God.  In  this  connection,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that,  for  a  time,  "God-seeking" 
and  "God-making,"  in  which  there  was 
a  good  deal  of  sheer  philandering'  with 
religiosity,  well-nigh  supplanted  all  the 
other  literary  and  philosophical  fashions 
of  the  post-revolutionary  period. 

A   FOUNTAIN   SEALED 

Out  of  the  motley  crowd  of  young 
minstrels  of  modernity  there  have 
emerged  a  few  great  literary  artists. 
Most  of  these  are  poets,  and  the  wealth 
of  song  they  have  created  will  remain 
"a  spring  shut  up  and  a  fountain 
sealed"  to  the  outsiders,  until  they  learn 
Russian,  which — if  one  chooses  to  believe 
Charles  Sarolea — will  .  happen  pretty 
soon. 

In  the  centre  of  this  poetic  revival 
stand  out  the  figures  of  Constantine  Bal- 
mont  and  Valery  Bryusov,  the  two 
greatest  living  lyricists  of  Russia.  Their 
art  is  an  adventurous  journey  in  the  land 
of  beauty.    The  two  poets  are  different ; 
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Balmont  is  not  entirely  strange  to  spon- 
taneity. His  true  element,  like  that  of 
the  fabulous  Salamander,  is  fire,  and  his 
heart  is,  in  his  own  words,  like  the  burn- 
ing bush  Moses  beheld  in  the  desert; 
Bryusov's  art,  on  the  contrary,  is  colder 
and  more  intellectual.  An  arduous  and 
learned  craftsman,  he  casts  his  metallic 
verse  in  the  mould  of  abstruse  thought, 
and,  following  in  the  steps  of  Verhaeren, 
he  seeks  to  work  into  music  the  feverish 
heart-beats  of  a  big  cit>'.  Botli  poets 
are,  in  a  way,  eclectic  in  their  sympa- 
thies: in  the  words  of  Bryusov,  they  love 
all  dreams  and  dedicate  a  line  to  every 
god.  It  has  been  given  to  both  to  fill 
with  new  music  that  wonderful  medium, 
which  the  Russian  language  is,  and  to 
clothe  in  singing  flesh  new  moods. 

Very  characteristic  of  modern  Russian 
letters  is  the  uncanny  genius  of  Fyodor 
Sologub,  the  poet  and  novelist,  who  has 
been  recently  introduced  to  the  English 
readers  in  a  book  of  short  stories.  There 
is  hardly  a  more  fantastic  and  unearthly 
figure  in  the  world's  literature  than  this 
wizard  es  lettres  russes.  One  cannot 
help  recalling,  in  connection  with  Solo- 
gub*s  poems,  Socrates's  comparison  of  a 
poet  to  an  oracle:  no  stranger  flowers 
have  ever  sprung  from  a  poet's  heart.  A 
ghastly  place  indeed  is  this  poet's  world : 
its  fragrance  is  of  death  and  "dreams 
impossible";  in  the  daytime  the  Fiery 
Dragon  of  the  Heaven  scorches  its  dead 
fields  bathing  in  the  dew  of  evil,  and  at 
night  the  moon  lifts  up  its  sickle  threat- 
eningly over  it.  All  the  subtle  poisons 
that  in  late  years  have  been  at  work  in 
the  Russian  veins  are  mixed  up  jvvith 
the  honey  of  Sologub's  lyric.  His  are  all 
the  ecstasies  and  vagaries  and  manner- 
isms of  overrefined  sensibility,  a  yearn- 
ing after  that  which  never  was,  the  cult 
of  irrationality  and  of  the  Ego — whicli 
is  to  Sologub  the  sad  prisoner  of  exist- 
ence as  well  as  the  sole  creator  of  the 
universe — and,  above  all,  peculiarly  his 
are  utter  negation  of  Life  and  ceaseless 
hosannas  to  Death,  suffused,  like  all  the 
rest,  with  music  of  rare  beauty.  The 
prosaic  works  of  this  phantast  and  lit- 
erar\'  executioner  of  the  world  at  times 


show,  strange  to  say,  something  like  a 
realistic  tendency.  Sologub's  novel  The 
Petty  Incubus  (its  English  translation 
under  the  title  TAf  Little  Demon  has- 
been  announced)  forms  the  nearest  ap- 
proach in  modern  Russian  literature  to 
Gogol's  incomparable  portrayal  of  the 
hideousness  of  bald,  two-dimensional 
souls. 

"futurnalia"  and  war  literature 

Toward  the  beginning  of  the  second 
decade  of  our  century  it  becomes  ap- 
parent that  the  impetus  of  Neo-Roman- 
ticism  is  on  the  wane.  A  general  ten- 
dency toward  soberness,  simplicity  and 
spontaneity  is  felt  in  the  air.  The  chief 
modernistic  values  are  revalued  and 
found  wanting.  The  prodigal  son  re- 
turns to  his  father's  house.  The  future 
seems  to  promise  a  new  realistic  art, 
deepened  and  broadened  by  the  modern- 
istic adventures  and  enriched  by  the  re- 
cent gains  in  diction  and  rh3rtlim.  At 
the  same  time  the  Neo-Romantic  ten- 
dencies are  reduced  ad  absurdum  by  fu- 
turists, acmeists,  and  other  poetic  or 
rather  would-be  poetic  schools.  The 
Russian  futurism  differs  little  from  its 
Italian  protot>'pe.  It  is  to  be  credited 
with  numerous  specimens  of  rabid  imag- 
ery and  a  war  waged  against  Russian 
grammar,  with  a  few  tricks,  such  as 
poems  consisting  of  a  title  only,  and  a 
series  of  profound  aphorisms  of  whidi 
the  foUowintr  is  a  specimen:  "The  prism 
of  style  is  the  restoration  of  the  spectre 
of  thought."  As  to  the  acmeists,  or 
adamists,  they  herald  the  poet,  who,  a 
new  Adam,  will  again  name  all  things 
created  and  thus  call  them  into  new  be- 
ing— which  may  mean  a  kind  of  primi- 
tive realism,  if  it  means  anything  at  all. 

Then  came  the  war,  and  the  apocalsfp- 
tic  pale  horse  with  his  rider  Death  has 
become  the  main  hero  of  Russian  life. 
Upon  the  whole,  Russian  letters  seem 
to  have  been  saved  from  militarisation 
and  have  taken  but  small  part  in  the 
litcrar>'  profanation  of  war,  which  is  go- 
ing on  nowadays  in  Europe  on  a  large 
scale.  Of  course,  some  writers  hastened 
to  assume  the  protective  coloration  of 
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official  patriotism  and  started  to  sing 
war — at  a  safe  distance.  But  most  of 
those  who  feel  keenly  the  national  trag- 
edy and  who  could  speak  from  the  soul 
and  to  the  soul,  lie  prostrate  before  their 
God,  naked  of  words  and  unable  even  to 


fathom  the  depth  of  destruction  wrought 
by  the  cataclysm.  Few  have  the  courage 
to  turn  away  their  eyes  from  the  bloody 
pageant  and  to  render  the  confused  stir- 
rings of  the  new  Russia  which  is  being 
born  in  unspeakable  sorrow. 


A  JAPANESE  POET  ON  W.  B.  YEATS 

BY  YONE  NOGUCHI 


My  bell  was  soon  answered  by  a  slow 
old-fashioned  footstep  descending  the 
stairs;  when  the  entrance  door  was 
opened,  the  dimly  lighted  narrow  hall 
revealed  a  rather  heavy  figure,  somehow 
stooped  like  a  dream;  our  shaking  of 
hands  seemed  to  confirm  a  friendship  of 
thirty  years'  standing.  He  was  Yeats  in 
whose  song  of  the  "phantom  beauty  in  a 
mist  of  tears,"  I  was  glad  to  believe,  I 
found  at  last  my  own  Japanese  song; 
while  walking  with  him  toward  a  cer- 
tain grill-room  near  by,  I  could  not  think 
I  was  with  a  real  person,  but  with  an 
ageless  Celtic  ghost  who  cries,  to  use 
Matthew  Arnold's  phrase,  foi;  "the  pas- 
sionate, turbulent,  indomitable  reaction 
against  the  despotism  of  fact."  This 
ghost  (now  sitting  face  to  face  with  the 
ghost,  a  little  linen-covered  table  be- 
tween us,  he  a  silent  star  of  Keats's  son- 
net with  eternal  lids  apart)  was  spec- 
tacled, his  hair  already  turned  grey,  be- 
ing combed  sideways,  quite  a  familiar 
figure  from  his  picture,  who  knew  well 
to  make  the  badness  of  song  dance  like 
a  wave  of  the  sea ;  I  loved  at  once  Yeats's 
melancholy  but  pleasing  face.  And  he 
had  such  proud,  innocent  eyes,  shaking 
perfectly  clear  of  the  nets  of  right  and 
wrong.  I  forgot  his  age  (he  might  be  a 
thousand  years  old,  like  his  beloved  old 
faery)  seeing  his  slightly  blushing  cheeks, 
when  he  began  to  speak : 

"The  folk  element  is,  in  my  opinion, 
alone  worthy  of  any  poetry;  by  that  I 
mean  that  the  true  literature  should  be 
a  folk  literature  invigorated,  not  weak- 

*We  feci  that"  to  change  Mr.  Noguchi's 
manuscript  in  any  way  would  be  to  destroy 
some  of  its  flavour. 


ened,  by  the  cultured  elements.  From 
such  a  view  I  am  pleased  with  the  Japan- 
ese No  plays,  specimens  of  which  I  have 
seen  through  the  late  Fenollosa's  posthu- 
mous translation  which  my  friend,  Ezra 
Pound,  is  just  now  editing.  I  confess 
my  mind  is  perfectly  saturated  now  with 
the  plays. 

"These  two  opposite  elements  often 
clash  with  one  another  in  a  poor  literary 
hand;  but  one  who  holds  the  secret  or 
key  of  the  real  literature  will  at  once 
harmonise  them,  and  make  them  grow 
more  beautiful  by  their  marriage.  The 
literature  of  any  country  should  remain 
as  itself,  whatever  culture,  whatever  uni- 
versality it  likes  to  embrace.  Tell  me 
about  your  literature  and  Japanese  lit- 
erary life;  above  all,  whatever  do  you 
learn  from  our  Western  literature?" 

Then  I  dwelt  on  the  conditions  in 
which  our  age  of  transition,  happy  to 
say,  is  approaching  well  nigh  to  its  end, 
and  I  told  him  that  we  are  busy  at  pres- 
ent in  rearranging  or  rather  destroying 
what  we  once  learned  from  the  West;  I 
added  that  we  had  been  lately  encour- 
aging even  a  reaction  against  the  West- 
ern litearture.     I  continued: 

"We  should  keep  some  Western  lit- 
erature, not  because  it  is  new  and  strange 
for  us,  but  because  we  can  find  our  own 
Japanese  passion  and  imagination  more 
beautifully,  more  precisely,  expressed  in 
it.  When  we  keep  your  Western  sym- 
bolism, it  is  from  our  desire  to  strengthen 
and  purify  our  own  old  symbolism  (or 
is  it  to  be  called  allegory?)  by  its  bap- 
tism." 

A  temporary  silence  ruled  my  mind 
which,  like  a  swallow  resting  before  an- 
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other  flight,  looked  right  and  left  in 
restlessness.  I  unconsciously  surren- 
dered to  an  old  foolish  habit  (I  do  not 
know  when  I  got  it  or  any  other  foolish 
habit)  in  thumbing  a  piece  of  bread  into 
a  little  pebble  under  the  table;  when  I 
threw  away  that  pebble  over  the  floor,  I 
looked  up  again  to  Yeats  and  said: 

"The  so-called  modern  education  is 
rather  a  sad  affair,  at  least  in  Japan ;  it 
does  not  teach  people  to  become  real  and 
sensible.  From  the  teaching  of  a  useless 
mass  of  stupidity  they  grow  at  once  spir- 
itually lost." 

"Once  when  I  was  taking,"  Yeats  be- 
gan to  speak,  "a  train  by  Cork,  I  found 
an  Irish  priest  questioning  a  young  Irish 
girl  if  she  knew  the  name  of  Gladstone. 
She  said  no.  Then  the  priest  questioned 
her  if  she  ever  heard  of  Parnell.  Again 
the  answer  was  no.  To  know  not  the 
name  of  Parnell  is  inexcusable  for  any 
Irish  person,  even  a  young  girl ;  but  that 
is  one  proof  that  the  English  education 
in  Ireland  is  only  to  make  people  foolish 
from  the  teaching  of  only  the  dull,  and 
senseless  common  history  and  science." 

"To  make  people  foolish  by  education 
is  not  only  the  trouble  in  Ireland,  also  it 
is  the  case  of  Japan.  But  is  it  not  be- 
cause the  English  Government  wants 
Ireland  to  become  Anglicised?  I  am 
told  that  Ireland  is  vastly  American- 
ised." 

"Yes,"  Yeats  answered.  "This  Ameri- 
canisation  has  one  great  fault;  it  teaches 
our  people  to  despise  and  destroy  our  old 
real  folk  elements  in  character.  It  is 
the  general  Irish  belief  that  there  can  be 
only  Americanisation  left  for  us,  if  we 
reject  Angh'canisation.  But  what  we 
want  is  our  own  Parliament;  when  we 
are  allowed  to  manage  our  domestic  af- 
fairs, it  will  mean  a  great  deal  for  lit- 
erature." 

"I  believe,  however,"  I  ventured, 
"that  the  younger  mind  would  turn  to 
literature  and  art,  would  it  not,  from 
the  reason  that  it  is  debarred  from  po- 
litical ambition.  It  may  not  be  far  from 
truth  to  say  that  the  political  loss  of 
Ireland  is  an  artistic  gain." 

"Many  of  us  are  only  taught,"  Yeats 


began,  somehow  in  his  own  way  of 
monologuing,  "what  are  art  and  beauty 
since  our  childhood.  I  used  to  play  with 
a  little  sailing  boat  on  a  pond  when  I 
was  a  boy ;  and  I  had  a  playmate  toward 
whom  I  always  felt  a  certain  condescen- 
sion, because  my  father  (he  was  an  ar- 
tist by  the  way)  sometimes  spoke  slight- 
ingly of  that  boy's  father.  Of  course, 
I  did  not  know  the  exact  reason  for  it. 
When  I  grew  older  and  knew  better, 
I  found  out  that  my  friend's  father  was 
Thomas  Brock,  who  later  made  the 
Queen  Victoria  memorial  by  Bucking- 
ham Palace.  You  see  what  a  serious 
thing  it  is  to  become  a  bad  artist;  and 
what  a  still  more  serious  thing  it  is  to 
have  a  bad  artist  for  your  father!" 

Now  we  were  joined  by  Ezra  Pound 
and  his  young  friend  sculptor,  who 
looked  delightfully  barbarous  as  if  they 
had  left  but  a  moment  before  their  hid- 
den shelter  covered  by  ivy  vines.  I  con- 
fess I  felt  almost  ashamed  when  I  looked 
upon  my  stupid  formality  in  a  stiff  ex- 
tent of  shirt  front,  which  was  perfectly 
out  of  place  in  the  company  of  poets 
whose  songs  echo  down  the  road  of 
wind.  Presently  we  found  ourselves  in 
Yeats's  studio  (now  leaving  the  elec- 
tricity and  ice  cream  of  the  modem 
hotel  restaurant)  where  an  old-fashioned 
little  fireplace  dimly  thew  a  light  on  the 
floor  rugs.  Here  Ezra,  a  present  day 
faun  in  appearance  with  his  uncombed 
hair  where  pigeons  might  like  to  be  nest- 
ing, sat  on  a  couch ;  I  was  glad  that  he 
knew  well  the  place  where  he  fitted  per- 
fectly. There  the  sculptor,  Gaudier 
Brzeska,  who  had  run  away,  he  said, 
from  army  service  in  France  and  taken 
upon  his  hand  the  reformation  of  the 
dull  English  mind,  artistically,  sat  in  a 
little  chair,  casting  his  youthful  shadow 
on  the  dark  wall  where  pictures  and 
sketches  in  oil  or  water  colour  or  what 
not  congregated  in  pleasing  confusion. 
The  candle  lights  silently  flidcered, 
lighting  Yeats's  face  athwart  the  table 
to  make  it  half  a  ghost  whose  degy 
sailed  across  the  sea  of  the  infinite.  The 
poetical  atmosphere  gradually  thidcened 
when  Yeats  (sitting  now  on  a  wooden 
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chair,  as  he  sits  in  an  easy  chair  only  by 
accident)  talked  on  spirit  and  death- 
lessness ;  he  soon  declared  that  he  was  an 
ancestoc-worshipper  almost  as  if  a  Jap- 


anese. 


The  medium,  or  the  American  me- 
dium," he  continued,  "practises  your 
Japanese  ancestor-worship.  He  or  she 
has  no  Christian  God  or  Holy  Ghost  in 
mind;  when  we  have  no  particular  an- 
cestor to  whom  we  are  bound  to  go,  we 
will  go  quite  freely  to  any  dead  spirit 
of  our  own  choice.  Is  it  not  the  same 
ancestor-worship  you  practise  in  Japan  ?" 

"Our  ancestor-worship,"  I  said,  "is 
not  so  free  as  yours.  But  yours  is  more 
true  and  real." 

"I  am  always  interested,"  Yeats  said, 
looking  up  to  me,  "to  hear  from  a 
stranger  what  first  impression  he  gets  on 
his  first  day  in  the  west." 

"The  great  mass  of  colour  mingling 
in  confusion,"  I  said,  "is  perfectly  ap- 
palling; see,  for  instance,  the  women 
in  the  street  or  reception  room.  They 
wear  all  sorts  of  colours,  some  in  red, 
some  in  yellow,  and  some  in  blue  or 
black;  their  freedom  in  selection  of  col- 
our and  style  is,  of  course,  a  great  ad- 
vantage for  the  women  rich  and  beauti- 
ful. But  eight  or  nine  out  of  ten  wo- 
men must  be  sacrificed  only  to  make  one 
or  two  women  distinguished  and  really 
beautiful.  And  when  they  are  rich  and 
beautiful,  they  have  no  consideration  to- 
ward their  friends  homely  and  poor  as 
in  Japan,  but  on  the  contrary  act  and 
appear  most  independently  and  freely. 
This  Western  country,  I  dare  say,  is 
made  only  to  let  the  select  few  enjoy 
themselves,  let  me  say,  while  wounding 


the  other  thousands  homely  and  poor. 
But  in  Japan  the  colour  and  styles  for 
the  women  are  all  fixed  according  to 
their  age;  even  when  they  arc  rich  and 
beautiful,  they  have  strictly  to  observe 
the  propriety  or  modesty  already  pre- 
scribed for  them.  It  is  our  old  Japan- 
ese civilisation  in  reference  to  women  to 
make  the  poor  and  homely  women  com- 
fortable, the  women  rich  or  poor,  beau- 
tiful or  ugly,  all  of  them,  joining  hand 
in  hand  to  make  one  national  woman 
ghost  who  gladly  sacrifices  her  individ- 
ual audacity." 

"Our  freedom  in  all  life's  matters," 
the  young  sculptor  exclaimed,  "starts 
from  the  aspiration  for  youth  and  life." 

"But  Japan  is  sensible  and  noble," 
Yeats  declared,  "when  she  creates  one 
large  beauty  as  a  whole  from  sacrificing 
each  individual  freedom." 

The  candles  were  slowly  burning 
down  when  I  felt  it  was  the  time  to  de- 
part. The  sudden  thought  of  what  Ber- 
nard Shaw  or  Mrs.  Shaw  had  said  came 
to  my  mind,  when  I  said: 

"I  was  told  at  Adelphi  Terrace  that 
I  should  go  to  Ireland  if  I  wished  to 
find  a  real  mind.  What  is  the  real  Irish 
mind?" 

"The  real  Irish  mind  that  Shaw  per- 
haps means,"  Yeats  said  a  moment  or 
two  later,  "is  the  mind  which  all  true 
Irish  are  trying  to  get  away  from." 

The  point  that  one  wished  to  keep  it 
while  the  other  would  forget  it  (al- 
though I  was  never  quite  sure  what  was 
the  real  Irish  mind)  amused  me,  as  I 
was  hurrying  back  to  my  lodgings  that 
night.  I  exclaimed :  "That  is  quite  Irish 
like — both  of  them !" 


THE    BEGINNINGS   OF  THE 
^TROBLEM  NOVEL'' 

BY  EDNA  KENTON 


Perhaps  The  Interesting  Story  of  Ed- 
win  and  Julia,  being  a  rational  and 
philosophical  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
of  Things.  In  a  Series  of  Letters.  By 
a  Doctor  of  Philosophy,  published  in 
1790,  is  the  first  of  these  problem  novels 
that  we  still  liave  with  us.  The  Inter- 
esting Story  of  Edicin  and  Julia  is  one 
of  the  queer  concomitants  of  the  doc- 
trine of  "Rights"  that  strode  rampant 
through  the  latter  days  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  England,  Godwin,  Imlay, 
Wolstonecraft,  Montagu,  and  other  of 
the  strong-minded  rebels  against  things 
as  they  were,  were  writing  at  top  speed, 
though  Godwin's  Caleb  JVilUam  or 
Things  as  They  Are,  Mary  Wolstone- 
craft*s  The  fVrongs  of  Wo?nan  or 
Maria,  and  Imlay 's  divorce  novel.  The 
Emigrants,  were  yet  to  be.  But  the 
hatching  period  was  on,  and  Edwin  and 
Julia  were  the  first  of  the  heroes  and 
heroines  to  lift  their  piping  voices  in  the 
demand  for  abstract  *' rights,'*  and  more 
pliant  conventions.  The  Interesting 
Story  is  not  worth  much  except  as  wind- 
blown straws  hold  interesting  stories  for 
the  road-wise,  but  it  casts  one  of  the 
first  fictional  shots  in  the  cause  of  the 
New  Philosophy  of  Human  Rights,  and 
Julia  voices  the  kernel  of  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing address  to  Edwin: 

Sir,  let  me  know  if  your  father  and  mother 
are  still  alive,  and  tell  me  why  you  left 
them;  I  know  I  can  make  free  with  you. 
You  are  the  first  man  I  ever  loved,  and 
I  trust  you  will  be  the  last.  My  heart  pants 
secretly  after  the  happiness  of  one  day  be- 
coming yours;  and,  I  am  sure,  were  we  both 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  you  should  soon  have 
my  hand  as  you  had  my  heart,  long  ago. 
We  should  ask  neither  priest  nor  father  to 
be  present  at  the  ceremony;  we  would  leave 
that  bondage  to  those  who  are  afraid  of 
each  other.    Our  sincere  and  unfeigned  vows 


to  Heaven  would  be  our  witnesses  and  a 
continual  observance  to  please  one  another^ 
should  be  the  only  proofs  of  our  idatruiiODy* 

This,  clearly,  is  very  French,  and  for 
a  time  faced  the  English  moralists  and 
critics  alone.  But  in  1792  Mary  Wol- 
stonecraft's  Vindication  of  the  Rights 
of  Women,  strange  enough  to  be  fiction, 
appeared,  to  be  followed  quickly  by  Im- 
lay's  The  Emigrants,  the  first  English 
"divorce'*  novel;  and  when  Godwin's 
Caleb  IVilliams  or  Things  as  They  Are 
was  followed  by  Bage's  enthusiastic 
Hermsprong  or  Things  as  They  are  Not, 
and  the  antidote  to  Wolstonecraft's 
poisonous  Wrongs  of  Woman,  or  Maria 
was  offered  in  Mrs.  Opie's  rather  re- 
markable Adeline  Mowbray,  or.  Mother 
and  Daughter,  the  wars  of  theories  in 
fiction  were  fairly  on.  Indeed  a  long 
list  might  be  compiled  of  novels  that 
fall  under  the  captions  of  Godwinian 
and  anti-Godwinian  novels.  In  1796 
Mary  Hays  published  The  Memoirs  of 
Emma  Courtnay,  and  followed  it  two 
years  later  with  The  Victim  of  Preju^ 
dice.  For  these  two  novels,  ofiEering  as 
heroines  women  who  thought  a  little, 
Miss  Hays  was  flayed  alive  by  the  re- 
viewers. Charlotte  Smith  suffered  great 
loss  of  prestige  with  her  Desmond,  ap- 
pearing about  this  time,  whose  heroine 
dares  to  leave  her  husband :  of  this  novels 
more  later.  Several  French  novels  on 
divorce  were  translated  during  this  pe- 
riod: Emily  de  Varmont,  or.  Divorce 
Dictated  by  Necessity,  by  Louvet;  Le 
Divorce,  by  Fievee;  The  Picture  of  the 
Age,  anonymous;  The  Force  of  PrefM" 
dice,  by  "Mr.  Wildman,"  are  othezB 
born  of  the  theorising  day  and  the  God- 
winian school. 

The  answers  to  them,  as  has  been  in- 
dicated, were  not  long  in  coming.  Mrs. 
Opie  intended  with  her  Adeline  Mou^ 
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bray,  or.  Mother  and  Daughter,  the 
total  annihilation  of  Mary  Wolstone- 
craft's  pernicious  preachings,  but  she 
missed  fire  curiously,  for,  though  the 
mother  was  a  fool,  Adeline  was  an  ad- 
mirably poised  young  woman  who 
rather  comes  out  ahead  in  the  game  of 
life.  Dorothea  or  A  Ray  of  Light;  Rob- 
ert and  Adela,  or.  The  Rights  of  Wo- 
men best  Maintained  by  Sentiments  of 
Nature;  Waldorf,  or.  The  Dangers  of 
Philosophy;  and  Genlis*s  The  Depraved 
Husband  and  the  Philosophical  Wife, 
are  among  the  bright  and  shining  antis 
of  that  shrieking  day. 

Imlay's  The  Emigrants,  or,  the  His- 
tory of  an  Expatriated  Family,  being 
the  Delineation  of  English  Manners, 
Drawn  from  Real  Characters,  Written 
in  America,  is  a  novel  whose  principal 
design,  as  one  of  the  eighteenth  century 
reviewers  stated  it,  was 

...  to  turn  the  public  attention  to  the  pres- 
ent state  of  society  with  regard  to  marriage. 
It  is  an  opinion,  which  this  writer  seems  to 
think  of  great  importance  to  communicate 
and  support,  that  the  female  world  is  at 
present,  in  consequence  of  the  rigour  of 
matrimonial  institutions,  in  a  state  of  com- 
parative vassalage;  and  that  it  would 
greatly  increase  the  happiness  of  'society,  if 
divorces  could  be  more  easily  obtained. 

The  Emigrants  bears  the  hall-mark 
of  Imlay*s  golden  hours  with  Mary 
Wolstonecraft,  for  his  strictures  on  mar- 
riage and  his  philosophical  speculations 
are  stamped  with  the  seal  of  woman's 
as  well  as  man's  psychology,  designs  of 
civilisation  that  in  those  days  were  far 
apart  indeed. 

Caleb  Williams,  Godwin's  story  of  a 
man  at  war  with  law  and  false  ideas  of 
honour  and  property;  and  Wolstone- 
craft's  Wrongs  of  Woman  (this  novel 
has  been  discussed  at  length  in  the  first 
paper  of  this  series)  made  up,  with  The 
Emigrants,  an  interesting  trinity  that 
did  not  fail  of  receiving  the  bitterest 
condemnation.  What  with  Caleb  in  jail 
and  Maria  uttering  sapiencies  in  a  mad- 
house, critics  and  readers  alike  were 
turned  by  the  ears. 


Another  curious  old  novel  on  divorce 
is  an  anonymous,  two-volume  one,  called 
The  Picture  of  the  Age,  whose  heroine 
had  been  hurried  into  marriage  with  one 
man  while  she  loved  another.  The  lover 
returns  and  lives  with  them,  and  what 
the  author  terms  "a  guilty  connection" 
is  established  between  the  wife  and  the 
lover,  secretly  connived  at — as  it  later 
develops — by  the  husband,  who  hnd  fall- 
en in  love  with  another  lady,  and  wishes 
to  be  rid  of  his  wife.  There  is  a  di- 
vorce and  a  double  marriage,  and  the 
moral  of  the  story  seems  to  be  that  a 
more  elastic  divorce  law  would  prevent 
the  degradations  of  collusion.  This 
novel  also  came  in  for  scoring  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics  who  accuse  the  char- 
acters of  having  "the  most  accommodat- 
ing sympathy  for  each  other's  frailties," 
and  say  of  the  author  that  his  is  "truly 
the  spirit  of  some  modern  novelists  who 
delight  in  palliating  error,  and  in  recon- 
ciling their  readers  to  false  and  extrava- 
gant delineations  of  character  and  con- 
duct. Hence,"  adds  the  critic,  "we  are 
taught  to  seek  for  virtue  among  felons  in 
jail,  and  for  wisdom  in  Bedlam." 

Mary  Hays  did  not  hesitate  to  go  far 
in  her  Memoirs  of  Emma  Courtnay,  a 
novel  that  appeared  in  1796;  far,  that  is, 
for  a  lady  of  that  day  writing  of  a  lady 
of  that  day.  She  makes  Emma  say  of 
herself : 

My  desires  were  impetuous  and  brooked 
no  delay;  my  affections  were  warm,  and  my 
temper  irascible;  opposition  would  always 
make  me  vehement,  and  coercion  irritated 
me  to  violence;  never  but  once  do  I  recall 
having  received  a  blow,  but  the  boiling  rage, 
the  cruel  tempest,  the  deadly  vengeance  it 
excited  in  my  mind,  I  now  remember  with 
shuddering. 

Emma,  in  a  day  when  ladies  were 
expected  to  read  no  further  than  safe, 
well-expurgated  comments  on  the  Scrip- 
tures, perused  Plutarch,  with,  as  she 
says,  "my  mind  pervaded  with  republi- 
can ardour,  my  sentiments  elevated  by 
a  high-toned  philosophy,  and  my  bosom 
glowing  with  the  virtues  of  patriotism." 
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Later  she  developed  other  literary  pas- 
sions : 

In  the  course  of  my  researches  the  Heloise 
of  Rousseau  fell  into  my  hands — ah,  -with 
what  transport,  with  what  enthusiasm  did  I 
peruse  this  dangerous,  enchanting  work. 
How  shall  I  paint  the  sensations  that  were 
excited  in  my  mind!  The  pleasure  I  ex- 
perienced approached  the  limits  of  pain — it 
was  tumult — all  the  ardoil^  of  my  character 
was  excited. 

Again,  in  a  philosophic  mood,  Emma 
exposes  her  soul  to  the  British  critics  in 
the  following  passages: 

The  wildest  speculations  are  less  mis- 
chievous than  the  torpid  state  of  error.  He 
who  tamely  resigns  his  understanding  to  the 
guidance  of  another  sinks  at  once  from  the 
dignity  of  a  rational  being  to  a  mechanical 
puppet  moved  at  pleasure  on  the  wires  of  the 
artful  operator.  Imposition  is  the  principle 
and  support  of  every  varied  description  of 
tyranny,  whether  civic  or  ecclesiastical, 
moral  or  mental ;  its  baneful  consequence  is 
to  degrade  both  him  who  is  imposed  on,  and 
him  who  imposes — obedience  is  a  word 
which  ought  never  to  have  had  existence, 

Emma  writes  a  frank  letter  to  her 
lover,  proposing  several  solutions  for 
their  love  problems,  all  of  them  uncon- 
ventional; and  in  another  long  letter  to 
"an  intimate  female  friend,*'  to  lapse 
into  the  terminology  of  Emma's  day, 
she  writes  down  the  longings  and  re- 
sentments of  an  imprisoned  and  shackled 
soul  and  body.  Miss  Hays  herself  stated 
openly  that  her  novel  was  intended  to 
act  as  a  warning  and  deterrent  rather 
than  an  example,  but  it  is  clear  that  her 
ardent  sympatliies  are  with  her  Emma. 
It  is  impossible,  in  this  day,  to  under- 
stand fully  the  reaction  of  the  eighteenth 
century  readers  and  critics  against  "such 
filthy  labour,"  as  one  critic  calls  it.  An- 
other one  makes  this  comment: 

Setting  aside  this  slang  of  modern  phi- 
losophy the  plain  question  is — Whether  it  is 
for  the  advantage  of  society  that  women 
should  be  so  brought  up  as  to  make  them 
dutiful  daughters,  affectionate  wives,  tender 
mothers,  and  good  Christians,  or  by  a  cor- 


rupt and  vicious  system  of  education^  fit 
them  for  revolutionary  agents,  for  Staels, 
for  Talliens,  for  Stones,  setting  aside  all  the 
softness,  the  gentleness  of  the  female  charac- 
ter, and  enjoying  indiscriminately  every  en- 
vied privilege  of  man? 

In  The  Victim  of  Prejudice,  Mary, 
the  heroine,  is  educated  according  to  the 
plan  of  Rousseau,  to  freedom  of  research, 
unchecked  impulses,  and  joy  of  life.  The 
book  abounds  with  quotations  from 
Godwin,  Mary  Wolstonecraft,  Hol- 
croft,  and  its  references  to  God  are 
carefully  hedged  about  with  definitions 
of  the  Almighty  identifying  Him  with 
Nature  and  Reason.  That  Mary  her- 
self makes  these  apostrophes  does  not 
add  to  her  already  scanty  garments  cut 
from  eighteenth  century  womanliness. 
At  the  end  of  the  tale:  "Almighty  Na- 
ture!" cries  Mary,  "mysterious  are  thy 
decrees!  The  vigourous  promise  of  my 
youth  has  failed;  the  victim  of  a  bar- 
barous prejudice  (that  she  was  not  al- 
lowed to  marry  the  son  of  a  man  of  high 
rank)  society  has  cast  me  out  of  its 
bosom!"  Mary  was  the  daughter  of  a 
mother  who  was  both  a  prostitute  and  a 
murderess  and  who  was  hanged.  "Must 
not  WiHiam  Pelham  himself,"  asks  one 
horrified  reviewer  of  those  days,  "had  he 
been  permitted  to  marry  the  lovely  and 
amiable  Mary,  have  had  cause  to  blush 
when  the  children  who  might  have  been 
the  fruit  of  their  union  came  to  inquire 
into  the  history  of  their  mother?  Ac- 
cording to  the  fixed  laws  of  nature  we 
suffer  ifrom  the  vices  of  our  parents." 

Thus  the  female  world  of  that  day 
was  guarded  sedulously  against  the  mis* 
chievousness  of  rebeldom. 

Two  novels  on  divorce,  translated 
from  the  French,  were  given  to  English 
readers  about  this  time:  Emily  de  Var* 
mont  by  Lou  vet,  and  Le  Divorce  by 
Fievce.  Emily  de  Varmont  presents  the 
evils  of  ill-suited  marriages,  and  favours 
facile  divorce  laws.  The  plot  is  of  an- 
cient complications:  a  mother  puts  her 
daughters  into  a  convent;  one  of  tbem 
marries,  in  order  to  escape  the  final  vows 
of  nunhood,  an  unknown  man;  a  hut- 
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band,  supposedly  a  widower,  marries  a 
second  wife;  a  brother  of  this  second 
wife  loves  distractedly  the  supposed 
widow.  Everybody  loves  another  whose 
body  is  in  legal  possession  of  a  third 
Divorce  by  the  courts  is  manifestly  the 
only  way  out. 

Le  Divorce  takes  cognizance  of  the 
divorce  laws  of  the  new  regime — this 
book  appeared  about  1800 — and  it,  too, 
worries  with  a  many-bone  plot.  Madame 
Dormeuil,  beautiful  and  refined,  was 
married  to  Monsieur  Dormeuil,  hand- 
some and  cultured.  After  six  years,  ow- 
ing to  a  soul  that  yearned  for  change. 
Monsieur  Dormeuil  sought  scenes  of  de- 
pravity, and  soon  became  enamoured  of 
a  moralless  lady  whom  he  wished  to 
marry.  He  therefore  availed  himself  of 
the  new  laws  and  was  divorced  from 
his  affectionate  wife.  Madame  Dor- 
meuil declined  to  believe  herself  di- 
vorced, kept  the  name  and  arms  of  Dor- 
meuil, and  bore  herself  as  a  wife  of  the 
Old  Regime.  This,  however,  was  mere- 
ly action  based  on  personal  conviction 
and  not  law;  for  Monsieur  Dormeuil 
obtained  his  divorce  and  married  his 
love. 

Pass  a  few  years :  Monsieur  Dormeuil 
IS  become  disengaged  in  his  allegiance  to 
his  second  wife,  and  finds  himself  des- 
perately in  love  with  his  first  wife,  who, 
after  his  second  divorce,  bears  herself 
with  that  patient,  sweet,  but  inflexible 
morality  without  which  life  would  be 
swept  bare  of  most  of  its  problems:  She 
loves  him ;  he  loves  her ;  but  there  stands 
the  divorce  between  them !  It  seems 
simple  to  run  through  a  marriage  cere- 
mony again,  as  the  State  requires;  but 
no!  To  be  married  to  Monsieur  Dor- 
meuil a  second  time  would  be  an  ac- 
knowledgment on  Madame  Dormeuirs 
part  that  the  divorce  was  legal:  to  live 
with  Monsieur  Dormeuil  without  re- 
marriage— impossible!  The  caprices  of 
destiny,  divorce,  and  Madame  Dor- 
meuiFs  distraught  mind,  are  as  dusty 
gusts  of  the  variable  winds ! 

The  Force  of  Prejudice,  "published 
(in  1800)  and  sold  by  the  author,  Mr. 
Wildman,"  is  not  to  be  had  to-day.  But 


a  critic  in  the  Monthly  Review  sums  it 
up  for  the  ages  in  terms  of  cogent  re- 
serve : 

• 

To  administer  to  the  necessities  of  a  dis- 
tressed parent,  we  are  informed  in  a  pref- 
ace, was  the  motive  which  produced  the 
novel  before  us.  .  .  .  In  the  attempt  to  com- 
bat prejudice,  the  writer  has  designed  to 
show  that,  without  offence  to  morality  or 
decency,  and  without  injury  to  human  hap- 
piness, a  female  who  has  erred,  who  has 
repented  of  her  errors,  and  who  strictly 
perseveres  in  her  recovered  rectitude,  may 
be  again  admitted  to  the  full  benefits  of 
civilised   society. 

In    Desmond    Charlotte    Smith,    that 
notable  creator  of   respectable  thrillers, 
almost  lost  her  prestige   in  the  British 
mind  and  heart.     For  Desmond  is  per- 
meated    with     French     Revolutionary 
phraseology.       Geraldine    Vernay    was 
married  in  her  early  youth  to  a  spend- 
thrift who  hoped  to  retrieve  his  wasted 
fortunes  by  forcing  his  wife  to  become 
the  mistress  of  the  very  wealthy  Due  de 
Romagnecourt.     "To  preserve  her  hon- 
our,*'  Geraldine  flies  from  her  wicked 
husband's  house  to  her  mother's,   from 
which  supposed  refuge,  to  her  unclarified 
dismay,  she  is  turned  by  the  sturdy  and 
impregnable    British    matron   who   bore 
her  and  married  her  off;  in  England  of 
the  eighteenth  century  a  runaway  wife, 
run  away  from  whatever  cause,  had  no 
place    in    a    parent's    home.     Geraldine 
fears  to  return  to  the  enraged  husband 
and  certain  dishonour,  and,  penniless  and 
distraught,  like  all  the  unfortunate  Ger- 
aldines  and  Amandas  of   her  day,   ac- 
cepts the   thrice-over   tendered   and   in- 
sistently honourable  protection  of  Des- 
mond,  another  Grandison  with  a  half 
century    more    of    Anglicised     French 
theory  in  his  mind,  who  asks  no  reward 
"but  to  serve  her."    This  state  of  things 
endures    for    a   year;    then    Geraldine's 
husband  falls  ill  and  requires  a  nurse, 
so  Geraldine  goes  back  to  her  husband's 
home  and  nurses  him  for  many  months. 
Then,  after  a  year  of  respectable  mourn- 
ing, she  marries  the  devoted  Desmond. 
To  some  of  that  age  Desmond's  vicious 
ideas  of  Rights,  confined  though  they 
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to  pure  theory,  were  overshadowed 
le  portrait  of  Gcraldine;  "one  of 

Smith's  very  host  female  charac- 
a  meek  and  patient  suflferer  under 
•rutality  of  a  reckless,  vicious  hus- 
"  But  to  many  others  Desmond 
"detestable":  one  reviewer  feared 
bly  that  Geraldine's  "lack  of  forti- 
and  her  un faith  in  the  Aiost  Hip:h 
t  encourage  wives  generally  to  de- 
heir  husbands." 

aldorf,  or,  The  Dangers  of  Phi- 
hy,   by  Sophia   King,   published   in 

is  one  of  the  first  of  the  anti-God- 
n  novels,  and  led  the  procession  of 
rial  refutations  of  the  New  Phi- 
ly.  Aliss  King  advanced  with  vir- 
nd  valour  "to  combat  the  modern 
rators  of  atheism  and  libertinism." 
lorf   is  a  splendid  young  man  of 

talents  led  astray  by  a  "modern 
c"  into  paths  that  soon  lost  him 
arrow  ways  of  virtue  and  morality, 
educes  a  young  woman  "of  ardent 
nation  and  warm  temperament"  by 
trite  adage"  that  morality  is  a  per- 

and  not  a  state's  concern.  "He 
ise  by  his  doubts  and  sophistries, 
ges  the  minds  of  two  other  female 
Is    whose    insanity    terminates    in 

graves."  His  latter  \mrest  is  an 
iing  thing  to  contemplate,  and  was 
ibtcdly  born  solely  of  Miss  King's 
magination  as  a  state  of  mind  that 
1  be,  and  therefore  must  be. 
hert  and  Adela,  or,  The  Rights  of 
an  Best  Maintained  by  the  Senti- 

of  Nature,  is  an  anonymous  prod- 
f  1795,  and  is  probably  a  reply 
!win  and  Julia.  Adela,  according 
*  interpreter,  is  the  victim  of  "nat- 
jensibility  suppressed  by  the  affec- 

of  equality  and  independence." 
lany  moons  she  torments  her  lover 
lerself  "by  an  obstinate  persever- 
in  the  haughty  reserve  which  her 
1  (of  philosophy)  prompted,"  and 
'  loses  his  affections  and  interest, 
v^exation"  she  then  casts  herself 
upon  "a  v\ilgar  Welsh  squire  who 
sed  no  qualities  congenial  with  her 
ition,"  and  her  end  is  a  pertinent 
ng  to  all  recalcitrant  females  of 


like  tendencies.  French  characters 
abound  who  discourse  of  French  politics 
and  morals,  and  Mary  Wolstonecraft 
is  freely  analysed  and  interpreted  by  the 
anonymous  author,  who  lays  Adela's 
chiefest  woes  at  the  Wolstonecraft-Gkxl- 
win  threshold  of  thought. 

A  few  years  later  Dorothea,  or,  A 
Ray  of  the  New  Light,  was  pronounced 
by  a  reviewer,  "an  anti-Godwinian  pro- 
duction, exhibiting  a  story  so  constructed 
as  to  place  sometimes  in  a  ridiculous,  but 
mostly  in  an  odious  point  of  view  cer- 
tain strange  principles  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Godwin  in  his  Political  Justice,  and  to 
induce  mankind  to  regard  with  suspicion 
and  hatred  the  disciples  of  what  is  pom- 
pously and  sarcastically  called  the  New 
Philosophy." 

Dorothea  is  supposed  to  project  "the 
folly  of  making  a  regard  for  the  general 
good  the  motive  of  individual  action/' 
a  mixed  set  of  motives  that  show  the 
author's  state  of  mind.  She  is  a  pleasant 
young  lady,  the  daughter  of  a  rich  mer- 
chant, and  her  mind  early  becomes  in- 
flamed "with  the  enthusiastic  idea  of  liv- 
ing for  the  general  good"  She  is  there- 
fore easily  the  victim  of  a  philosopher, 
who  professes  the  same  disinterested  point 
of  view,  but  who  in  the  end,  without 
dragging  her  from  the  paths  of  recti- 
tude, proves  himself  in  time  "a  mean, 
unfeeling,  selfish  villain."  Reacting 
against  such  a  temperament,  Dorothea 
marries,  in  haste,  Sir  Charles  Euston, 
and  still  full  of  various  opinions  upon 
her  rights  and  others'  wrongs,  creates  a 
deal  of  disturbance  in  an  otherwise 
peaceful  English  home.  "At  last,  how* 
ever,  she  saw  her  folly.  The  Neto 
Light  became  extinguished,  and  Sir 
Charles  and  Lady  Euston  passed  the  re- 
mainder of  their  days  in  the  duties  and 
pleasures  of  domestic  life." 

Another  title  that  cannot  be  passed 
over  is  Genlis's  The  Depraved  Husband 
and  the  Philosophic  Wife.  This  novel 
appeared  about  1800,  and  essays  to  de- 
pict "the  wild  theories  and  abandoned 
maxims  of  certain  Philosophies  of 
France  in  the  wild  days  of  her  Republi- 
can energy,"    Julia  is  slated,  with  her 
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"vain  deceits"  for  complete  victimising 
at  the  hands  of  depravity  which,  the 
author  does  not  fail  to  point  out,  is  but 
increased  by  the  seeking  by  frail  women 
after  such  mad,  abandoned  freedoms 
and  individual  codes. 

Through  all  this  tottering  time  Miss 
Maria  Edgeworth's  firm  pen,  wielded 
by  an  unwavering  hand,  stood  ever  for 
Virtue,  Propriety,  Modesty,  and  true 
Sensibility  without  excess.  Her  Leonora 
is  definitely  anti-Godwinian,  and  deals 
in  no  uncertain  terms  with  the  evils  at- 
tendant upon  the  discarding  of  sobriety, 
meekness,  and  husbands,  by  women. 
She  reprobates  with  superhuman  cour- 
age that  greater  attention  by  females  to 
rights  than  duties;  their  calling  of  matri- 
mony a  barbarous  institution;  and  their 
dismissal  of  prudence  as  coldness,-  of 
fortitude  as  insensibility,  and  of  mod- 
esty, as  hypocrisy;  their  growing  prefer- 
ence for  the  graces  to  the  virtues;  and 
their  glossing  over  of  their  forfeiture  of 
innocence  and  reputation  as  " eTuancipa- 
tion  from  the  tyranny  of  custom/' 

Mary  Wolstonecraft*s  posthumous 
and  only  novel.  The  Wrongs  of  Wo- 
man, or,  Maria,  has  been,  treated  earlier 
in  this  series,  and  with  it,  but  more 
briefly,  the  fictionised  reply  to  it  and  its 
author's  life;  Mrs.  Amelia  Opie's  Ade- 
line Mowbray,  or,  The  Mother  and 
Daughter,  The  Wrongs  of  Women,  it 
may  be  remembered,  dealt  primarily 
with  the  distaflE  side  of  the  marriage- 
bondage,  and  the  necessity,  as  Mary 
Wolstonecraft  saw  it,  for  the  economic 
freeing  of  women.  Adeline  Alow  bray  is 
the  story  of  the  dynamic  daughter  of  a 
theoretical  mother.  Adeline,  loving  her 
mother  and  accepting  the  accompanying 
parental  aura  of  theories,  born  of 
"French  Revolutionary  doctrines,"  as 
true,  vows  herself  to  live  the  doctrines 
of  freedom.  Meeting  a  young  and  ar- 
dent male  theoriser,  one  Glenmurray, 
Adeline  out-Herods  him  in  decision,  and 
enters  upon  a  union  with  him,  "unsanc- 
tioned by  God  or  society."  Needless  to 
say  Mrs.  Mowbray  and  Glenmurray 
himself  are  aghast  at  such  translation  of 
theory  into  action. 


"I    have   convinced    myself   that   to   leave 
home  and  commit  myself  to  your  protection    . 
was  the  most  proper  and  virtuous  step  that 
I  could  take;  I  have  not  obeyed  the  dictates 
of  love,  but  of  reason.'' 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  it,"  said  Glen- 
murray mournfully. 

"It  seems  to  me  so  very  rational  to  love 
you,  that  what  seems  to  be  the  dictates  of 
reason  may  be  those  of  love  only"  (said  Ade- 
line). 

Later  Glenmurray  insisted  on  legal 
marriage,  and  Adeline  says  with  a  logic 
quaint  enough  in  these  books  of  protest: 
"If  you  are  still  convinced  that  your* 
theory  is  good,  why  let  your  practice  be 
bad!  I  am  out  of  the  question;  you  are 
to  be  governed  by  no  other  law  but  your 
desire  to  promote  the  general  utility  and 
are  not  to  think  at  all  of  the  interest  of 
an  individual."  The  peculiar  honesty 
of  this  old  novel  lies  in  the  fact  that 
IVIrs.  Opie,  making  her  hero  no  villain 
and  her  heroine  a  woman  of  understand- 
ing as  well  as  emotion,  yielded  to  her 
growing  interest  in  them  and  her  sym- 
pathy for  a  situation  that  she  had  cre- 
ated in  puritanic  protest,  and  says  at 
last :  "Adeline  was  the  victim  neither  of 
her  weakness  nor  of  his  seduction,  but 
was  compelled  by  circumstances  sud- 
denly to  act  on  her  principles."  Mrs. 
Opie  calls  up  all  the  social  bogies;  has 
Adeline  insulted  time  and  again,  by  hus- 
bands, unattached  gentlemen,  servants, 
little  boys  at  play  in  the  streets,  and 
then,  logically,  suddenly,  almost  against 
her  will,  feels  Adeline's  comment  and 
honestly  writes  it  down:  "Surely  there 
must  be  something  radically  wrong  in  a 
situation  that  exposes  one  to  such  a  va- 
riety of  degradation."  And  Adeline  is 
here  speaking  of  the  social  state  and  not 
her  own. 

These  are  only  glancing  facets  of  the 
jewel  of  protest  that  latter  eighteenth 
century  thought,  and  early  seventeenth, 
for  the  matter  of  that,  thrust  into  the 
setting  of  fiction.  Paste  it  has  been 
proved  to  be  by  test  of  time,  but  it  is  an 
interesting  thing  to  bring  to  light  again 
after  long  immersement  in  one  of  the 
stagnant  ponds  of  forgotten  letters. 


THE   NEW  COLUMN 

BY  HAROLD  KELLOCK 


The  old  gentleman  leaned  toward  me 
suddenly  across  the  little  table. 

"Who  is  our  most  popular  ball 
player?"  he  demanded. 

"Ty  Cobb,"  I  replied.^ 

"Why?"  he  asked.     "Simply  because 
he  is  the  best  all-round  man  in  the  game 
to-day.     And  who  is  our  most  popular 
'  writer?" 

"Harold  Bell  Wright,"  I  ventured, 
after  a  moment  of  hesitation. 

"Precisely,"  he  said.     "Why?" 

I  was  silent. 

"Want  of  the  Literary  Column,"  he 
declared. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said. 

"In  the  newspapers,"  he  explained. 
"Why  not  a  daily  Column  about  books 
and  reading,  as  well  as  a  Column  about 
baseball?" 

I  said  something  about  lack  of  de- 
mand. 

"You  think  the  popularity  of  base- 
ball led  to  the  baseball  Column  ?"  he  de- 
manded. "You  are  wrong.  It  is  the 
Column  that  has  made  baseball.  Be- 
fore the  appearance  of  the  Column  public 
interest  in  the  sport  was  sporadic  merely. 
Though  the  baseball  plants  were  of  the 
flimsiest  character  and  the  stars  were 
paid  salaries  that  would  now  be  no  in- 
ducement to  a  good  bat  boy,  professional 
baseball  was  a  precarious  business  in 
which  profit  was  so  rare  as  to  be  almost 
mythical.  The  Column  has  changed  all 
this.  It  has  raised  baseball  to  the  dignity 
of  a  national  institution.  Why,  there- 
fore, can  it  not  do  the  same  for  litera- 
ture? Why  can  it  not  create  a  great 
army  of  literature  fans?  Is  there  any 
reason  why  Anatole  France  should  not 
be  as  widely  known  as  Napoleon  La- 
joier 

He  made  a  signal  to  the  bartender. 

"The  national  passion  for  baseball  is 
largely  a  literary  matter  anyway.  Like 
Shakespeare,  baseball  reads  better  than 


it  plays.  For  myself,  I  never  think  of 
attending  a  professional  baseball  game, 
which,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  the 
stupidest  of  exhibitions.  I  should  as 
soon  put  in  the  afternoon  watching  the 
machinery  of  my  dining-room  clock.  But 
none  the  less  I  am  an  ardent  fan.  I 
never  miss  a  single  one  of  the  baseball 
Columns.  I  read  'em  all,  from  Rice  to 
Runyon." 

He  pushed  his  glass  toward  the  waiter. 
"A  little  more  of  the  same,"  he  said. 

"Of  course,"  he  continued,  "there  arc 
difficulties  to  be  faced.  Take  names,  for 
instance.  If  you  mention  the  name 
Cobb,  the  average  citizen  of  this  great 
and  glorious  Republic  will  think  of  Ty 
rather  than  I.  There  are  thousands  of 
good  men  and  true  that  never  heard  of 
Heinrich  Heine  who  could  give  jrou  the 
history  of  all  the  suspensions  of  Hein- 
rich Zimmerman.  A  few  paragraphs  on 
Wilkie  Collins  would  probably  make  the 
readers  infer  that  the  allusion  was  to 
some  busher,  possibly  a  brother  of  Eddie. 
You  remember  that  when  it  was  reported 
that  Johnson  (Walter)  had  signed  with 
the  Federal  League,  all  the  inhabitants 
of  Washington,  D.  C.,  felt  worse  than  if 
the  Grovernment  had  been  moved  to  an- 
other city.  Do  you  suppose  there  would 
be  a  ripple  of  excitement  in  any  large 
town  if  Johnson  (Owen)  announced 
that  hereafter  he  would  write  exclusively 
for  The  Masses  and  the  Christian  Her- 
aldf  A  mention  of  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson 
would  merely  make  people  wonder  if  he 
was   related   to    Ban.     As  for   Henxy 

James "    The  old  gentleman  paused 

and  puffed  enthusiastically  at  his  dgar. 
"Stallings  certainly  has  a  great  trio  of 
hurlers,"  he  concluded. 

"Don't  you  think "  I  began. 

"Not  at  all,"  he  said  quickly.    "The 

Literary  Column  would  change  all  that. 

Now  take  this  man  Harold  Bdl  Wrigjit. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  if  literature 
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were  baseball  he  would  be  lucky  to  get 
a  job  in  the  Southern  League.  He 
would  -never  have  a  chance  to  play  in  the 
big  circuit  with  such  performers  as 
Wells  and  Galsworthy  and*  M.  France. 
The  fact  is  that  in  literature  the  greater 
public  simply  does  not  know  how  to  dis- 
criminate between  a  busher  and  a  star. 
There  aren't  any  literary  columnists  to 
set  forth,  in  entertaining  fashion,  the  real 
inside  stuff." 

"Criticism "  I  suggested. 

"We  have  lots  of  good  criticism,"  he 
said.  "Not  infrequently  it  is  better  than 
the  books.  I  read  a  great  deal  of  it.  I 
am  always  curious  to  see  whether  the 
writer  is  a  Bliss  Perry  critic  or  a  Joel 
Elias  Spingarn  critic.  Professor  Perry, 
you  remember,  maintains  that  the  lit- 
erary critic  serves  a  function  similar  to 
that  of  the  comer  grocer  and  should  pass 
his  wares  over  the  counter  in  a  highly 
impersonal  manner.  Mr.  Spingarn,  on 
the  other  hand,  asserts  that  the  person- 
ality of  the  critic  is  the  all-important 
consideration  and,  in  effect,  he  must 
create  for  his  readers  the  thing  he  criti- 
cises. He  declares  that  the  functions  of 
the  corner  grocer  and  of  the  critic  have 
no  more  relation  than  those  of  a  pro- 
gressive euchre  party  and  of.  the  National 
Progressive  Party.  I  suppose  the  truth 
of  the  matter  is  that  Professor  Perry 
has  more  intellectual  kinship  with  the 
average  corner  grocer  than  Mr.  Spin- 
gam  has. 

"But  that  is  neither  here  nor  there. 
Their  dispute  is  a  question  of  method 
merely.  The  problem  of  the  literary 
columnist,  however,  will  be  largely  one 
of  manner.  He  will  have  to  compete, 
not  only  with  the  other  critics,  but  also 
with  the  sporting  columns  and  the  spoof- 
ing columns.  He  must  attract  both  the 
ultimate  highbrow  whose  forehead 
pushes  up  beyond  the  timber  line  and  the 
ultimate  lowbrow  whose  eyebrows  crowd 
his  front  hair." 


He  relighted  his  cigar  and  began  puff- 
ing at  it  thoughtfully. 

"As  I  say,  there  is  a  lot  of  excellent 
literary  criticism,  but  none  of  it  reaches 
the  man  in  the  subway,"  he  resumed.' 
"He  glances  through  the  news,  reads  his 
favourite  sporting  column  and  his  fa- 
vourite spoofing  column  and  possibly 
dips  into  a  political  editorial,  and  by  that 
time  he's  at  Rector  Street-^  You  can't 
carry  a  literary  magazine  in  the  subway, 
you  know.  People  would  stare  at  you, 
and  when  you  tried  to  turn  over  the  page 
some  big  brute  would  grab  your  strap. 
So  the  man  in  the  subway  does  not  get 
a  word  about  books  from  one  year's  end 
to  another.     But  if   there  was  a  Col- 


)} 


umn — 

Two  men  were  passing  our  table.  Un- 
expectedly, the  old  gentleman  seized 
their  coattails  and  whirled  the  strangers 
toward  us. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  he  said,  "but 
what  do  you  think  of  Conrad?" 

"Who?"  asked  one  of  the  men,  who 
was  evidently  hard  of  hearing,  putting 
a  hand  to  his  ear.  The  other  merely 
stared. 

"Conrad — the  writer,"  said  the  old 
^gentleman  in  louder  tones. 

"Is  he  the  head  waiter?"  asked  the 
first  man.  The  other  said :  "What's  his 
last  name?" 

"There  you  have  it  in  a  nutshell," 
exclaimed  the  old  gentleman  irritably, 
after  the  two  men  had  turned  away. 
"Suppose  I  had  asked  about  Matty?  We 
should  have  been  inundated  with  a  flood 
of  enthusiastic  hot  air.  And  until  the 
new  Column  comes,  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer will  be  just  like  that.  He  can 
give  you  the  batting  average  of  George 
Burns,  but  he  never  heard  of  Bobbie. 
To  him  Shaw  is  simply  one  of  Clark 
Griffith's  twirlers  and  not  a  literary  phe- 
nomenon; and  William  Donovan  is  a 
figure  of  infinitely  greater  significance 
than  William  Shakespeare." 
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Publishing  Company.    $1.00  net. 
A  neutral  view  by  a  notable  Dutchman 
of  letters. 
Canada  in  Flanders.    By  Max  Aitken.   With 
a   preface   by   A.   Bonar   Law,    and    an 
introduction    by   Robert   Borden.      With 
maps     and     appendices.       New     York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.     50  cents. 
A    record    of    the    achievements    of    the 
Canadian  trgops  in  the  battles  of  Ypres, 
Neuve  Chapelle,  Givenchy  and  Festubert. 
Common-sense  Patriotism.     By  A.  A.  War- 
den.     New    York:    G.    W.    Dillingham 
Company.     $1.00  net. 
The  work  presents  a  plan  for  bringing 
about  peace  in  Europe. 
The   Diplomatic    Background    of   the    War. 
1870-1914.     By  Charles  Seymour.     New 
Haven:     Yale   University  Press.     $2.00 
net. 

A  study  of  the  causes  of  the  European 
War  going  back  to  the  time  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  German  unity  in  1870. 
England     and     Germany.       1740-1914.      By 
Bernadotte    Everly    Schmitt.     Princeton: 
Princeton   University   Press.     $2.00   net. 
A    discussion    of    Anglo-German    rela- 
tions from  an  historical  point  of  view. 
The  European  Anarchy.    By  G.  Lowes  Dick- 
inson.     New    York:      The    Macmillan 
Company.      $1.00. 

An  attempt  to  give  in  broad  outline   a 
just  estimate  of  the  European  system,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  underlying  causes 
of   the   war.     The   discussion   takes   Ger- 
many for  its  center. 
Bermany  Misjudged.     An  Appeal  to  Inter- 
national Good  Will  in  the  Interest  of  a 
Lasting  Peace.   By  Roland  Hugins.   Chi- 
cago:      The     Open     Court     Publishing 
Company.    $1.00  net. 
Five  papers  discussing  the  German  side 
of  the  situation.     The  introductory  chap- 
ter is  reprinted  from  the  New  York  Times 
of  July  II,  1915;  the  other  four  from  The 
Open     Court    for     November,     December, 
January    and    April,    last. 
Golden    Lads.      By    Arthur    Gleason    and 
Helen   Hays  Gleason.     With  an   Intro- 
duction   by   Theodore    Roosevelt.     New 
York:     The   Century  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.30  net. 

The  authors  were  Red  Cross  workers 
with  the  Belgium  army  and  they  describe 
the  German  invasion  of  Belgium  and  how 
the  young  soldiers  of  Belgium  and  France 


met    it.      The    chapter    on    "How    War 
seems  to  a  Woman"  was  written  by  Mrs. 
Gleason. 
The    Greater   Tragedy    and    Other  Things 
By    Benjamin    Apthorp    Gould.      New 
York:    G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.    $1.00 'net. 
Articles  and  verses  dealing  principally 
with  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  to 
*the  war. 
My    Fourteen    Months    at    the    Front.      An 
American   Boy's    Baptism   of    Fire.*  By 
William   J.   Robinson.     Boston:     Little, 
Brown  &  Company.     Illustrated.     $1.00 
net. 

A  record  of  the  personal  experiences  of 
the  author  who  served  as  dragoon  guards- 
man, dispatch  rider  and  motor-car  driver 
under  the  British   flag. 
The    Red    Horizon.     By    Patrick    MacGill. 
New    York:      George    H.    Doran    Com- 
pany.    $1.25   net. 

A   story  of   the   author's   experiences  in 
the   trenches. 
Some    "Frightful"    War    Pictures.      By    W. 
Heath    Robinson.      New    York:      £►    P. 
Dutton   &  Company.     $1.00  net. 
A    cpllection    of    full-page    humourous 
drawings    which    originally    appeared    in 
The  Sketch  and  in  The  Illustrated  Sport- 
ing and  Dramatic  Ne<ws. 
To  Ruhleben  and  Back.    A  Great  Adventure 
in    Three    Phases.     By   Geoffrey   Pyke. 
Boston:      Houghton     Mifflin     Company. 
Illustrated      $1.50  net. 
An    account   of   an   English  correspond- 
ent's detention   at  the  German  concentra- 
tion camp   and  of  his  journey  there  and 
back. 
Victory  in  Defeat.     The  Agony  of  Warsaw 
and    the    Russian    Retreat.     By   Stanley 
Washburn.     Garden   City:     Doubleday, 
Page    &    Company.      Frontispiece    and 
Maps.     $1.00  net. 

A   presentation   of   the   Russian   side   of 
the  campaign  which  ended  with  the  cap- 
ture  of   Warsaw   by  the   Germans.     The 
author   was   special   correspondent  of   the 
London  Times  with  the  Russian  armies  in 
the  field. 
The  War  in  Eastern  Europe.     Described  by 
John  Reed.    Pictured  by  Boardman  Rob- 
inson.    New  York:     Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.      $2.00    net. 

A   presentation   in    picture   and   text   of 
the   personalities   of   various   peoples   and 
armies  as  exhibited  under  war  conditions, 
and  a   record  of  the  author's  experiences 
on   their  journey   through   Russia,   Serbia, 
Bulgaria,     Constantinople     and     Austria- 
Hungary. 
With   the   French   in    France   and   Salonika. 
By  Richard  Harding  Davis.    New  York: 
Charles     Scribner's    Sons.      Illustrated. 
$1.00  net 

A    record  of  the  author's   second   visit 
to  the  front  in  the  winter  of  1915-16. 
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Education 

A-B-C  of   Correct   Speech   and    the   Art   of 
Conversation.     By  Florence  How  Hall. 
New    York:      Harper    &  Brothers.      50 
cents  net. 
*  A  handbook  in  which  the  author  "aims 
to  set  forth  the  best  usage  with  regard  to 
our  mother-tongue  and  to  state  the  prin- 
ciples which  should   guide   us  in  conver- 
sation." 
Education  Among  the  Jews.     From  the  Ear- 
liest Times  to  the  End  of  the  Talmudic 
Period,   500  A.  D.     By  Paul   E.  Kretz- 
mann.      Boston:      Richard    G.    Badger. 
$1.00  net. 

A  brief  outline  of  methods  of  education 

and   training   of  Jewish   children.     There 

is  a  bibliography. 

The    Merchant    of    Venice.      As    Originally 

Performed    by    Shakespeare's    Company. 

Edited  for  the  Student  with  Introduction 

and  Notes  by  Daniel  Homer  Rich.    New 

York:     Harper  &  Brothers.     Illustrated. 

35  cents. 

In     The     Globe     Theatre    Shakespeare 
series   adapted   for   use  in   schools. 
Reference   Guides   That   Should   Be   Knowti 
and   How   to   Use  Them.     A   series   of 
eight  groups  of  graded  lessons   on  the 
use  of  reference  books  which  could  be 
given    in    connection    with    the    English 
Courses   in   High   and   Normal    Schools. 
By  Florence  M.  Hopkins.    Detroit:    The 
Willard  Company. 
Select    Prose    of    Robert    Southey.      Edited 
with   an   Introduction   by  Jacob   Zeitlin. 
New  York:     The  Macmillan   Company. 
$1.50. 

Adapted   for   use   in  college  courses   in 
English  literature. 
The   Tragedy  of  Julius   Caesar.     As   Origi- 
nally Performed  by  Shakespeare's  Com- 
pany.    Edited  for  the  Student  with  In- 
troduction and   Notes  by  Daniel   Homer 
Rich.     New  York:     Harper  &  Brothers. 
Illustrated.    3s  cents. 
In.   The     Globe     Theatre     Shakespeare 
series  adapted  for  use  in  schools. 

Medicine,  Hygiene 

American  Public  Health  Protection.  By 
Henry  B.  Hemenway.  Indianapolis: 
The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

A    histor\'    of    the    development    of    the 
care  of  public  health,  and  a  discussion  of 
various   phases   of  the   problem. 
Body  and  Spirit.     An  Inquiry  into  the  Sub- 
conscious.    Based    Upon  Twelve  Thou- 
sand Experiences  in  the  Author's  Prac- 
tice.     By    John    D.    Quackenbos.      New 
York:     Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.50  net. 
The  work  discusses  the  value  of  sugges- 
tion as  a  curative  force  in  the  treatment 
of    mental    and    moral    abnormalities    for 
which  there  is  no  other  rcmedv. 


Quit  Your  Worrying.    By  George  Wharton 
James.     Pasadena:     The  Radiant   Life 
Press.     $ixxj  net. 
An  optimistic  treatise  on  the  causes  and 

cure  of  worry. 

Domestic  Science 
A-B-C  of  Cooking.     By  Christine  Terhune 
Herrick.    New  York:    Harper  k  Broth- 
ers.    50  cents  net 

This  is  not  a  recipe  book,  but  a  prac- 
tical  manual  for  the  beginner.  ^  U  gives 
helpful   information  on  the  furnishing  of 
a  kitchen  and  on  how  to  get  the  best  re- 
sults  in  cooking. 
Embroidery   and   Design.     A   Handbook   of 
the  Principles  of  Decorative  Art  as  Ap- 
plied   to    Embroidery.      Illustrated    by 
Typical    Designs.     By   Joan   H.   Drew. 
With  a  Foreword  by  Miss  M.  M.  Allan. 
New  York:    E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company. 
$1.00  net 

Simple  instructions  and  suggestions  for 
embroiderers. 
From  House  to  House.  A  Book  of  Odd 
Recipes  from  Many  Homes.  By  A.  N. 
Furgerson  and  Constance  Johnson. 
New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  k  Company. 
$1.50  net 
A  collection  of  unusual  recipes. 

Art 

Estimates  in  Art    By  Frank  Jewett  Mather, 
Jr.      New    York:      Charles     Scribner's 
Sons.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net 
Critical  essays  on  the  work  of  Claude 
Lorrain,  Sandro  Botticelli,  El  Greco,  Goya, 
Rembrandt,    Vermeer,    Sorolla,    Carriirc, 
Watts  and  Lafarge.    There  is  also  a  chap- 
ter devoted  to  "Far  Eastern  Painting." 

Music 

The  Science  of  Musical   Sounds.     By  Day- 
ton Clarence  Miller.     New  York:    The 
Macmillan  Company.   Illustrated.   $a.so- 
The  Lowell   Lectures.     A  study  oJF  die 
general    characteristics    of   sound    and    of 
sound  waves.     The  author  discusses  um- 
ple  harmonic  motion,  the  tuning  fork,  and 
methods  of  photographing  and  interpret- 
ing sound  waves,  and  analyses  the  tones 
of   the  flute,   violin,   oboe,   clarinet   horn 
and  piano. 

Essays,  General  Literatim 

Along    New    England    Roads.      By   W.    C 

Prime.    New  York:    Harper  k  Brodicn. 

$1.00  net 

A  collection  of  papers  written  ori^^ally 
as  letters  to  the  New  York  Joumml  •/ 
Commerce  in  the  course  of  a  correspond- 
ence which  covered  a  period  of  more  dun 
forty  years.  The  essays  are  leisurely  de- 
scriptions of  the  life  and  characterisdci 
of  New  England. 
The   Forks   of   the   Road.     By  WashinglCMi 

Gladden.     New  York:    The  MacmUlui 

Company.     $<>  cents. 
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An   argument   in   favour   of   pacificism. 
The  essay  which  was  awarded  the  prize, 
offered   by  the  Church   Peace    Union,   for 
the  best  essay  on  war  and  peace. 
Counter-Currents.   By  Agnes  Repplier.    Bos- 
ton:   Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    $1.25 
net. 

Nine    essays    which    have    appeared    in 
The    Atlantic   Monthly    during    the    past 
three  years.     The  titles   are:     "The  Cost 
of    Modern     Sentiment,"     "Our    Loss    of 
Nerve,"  "Christianity  and  War,"  "Women 
and    War,"    "The    Repeal    of    Reticence," 
Popular    Education,"    "The    Modest    Im- 
migrant," "Waiting,"  "Americanism." 
The  End  of   a   Chapter.     By  Shane   Leslie. 
New    York:      Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
$1.25  net. 

Essays,  reminiscent  and  anecdotal  of  the 
Victorian   era. 
The  Observations  of  Professor  Maturin.    By 
Clyde    Furst.      New    York:      Columbia 
University   Press.     $1.25    net. 
Essays    on    a    variety    of    subjects,    re- 
printed from  the  New  York  Evening  Post. 
Some  of  the  titles  are  "The  Staff  of  Life," 
"Foreign  Travel   at  Home,"  "Christmas," 
"Men's  Faces,"  "The  Mystery  of  Dress," 
"The  Club  of  Bachelor  Maids." 
Adventures  While  Preaching  the  Gospel  of 
Beauty.       By     Vachel     Lindsay.       New 
York:    The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.00 
net 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  first  published 
in  1914.  An  account  of  the  author's  travels 
afoot  among  the  people  of  Illinois,  Mis- 
souri, Kansas,  Colorado  and  New  Mexico. 
Souls  on  Fifth.    By  Granville  Barker.     Bos- 
ton: Little,  Brown  &  Company.   Frontis- 
piece.   $1.00  net. 

A  satirical  study  of  social  life  on  Fifth 
Avenue. 
On    Being   Human.     By   Wood  row   Wilson. 
New    York:      Harper    &    Brothers.      50 
cents  net. 

An    essay   giving   the    author's    idea   of 
the  real  humanity  and  of  the  best  way  to 
attain   it. 
Commencement  Days.     A  Book  for  Gradu- 
ates.    By   Washington    Gladden.     New 
York:   The  Macmillan  Company.   $1.25. 
A   group   of   Commencement   Addresses 
and  Baccalaureate  Sermons.     The  author 
discusses    problems   of   citizenship,    of    re- 
ligion, of  vocation,  of  politics,  of  reading, 
and  of  service. 
Essays    and    Literary   Studies.     By    Stephen 
Lcacock.     New  York:     The  John  Lane 
Company.     $1.25   net         * 
Nine  essays  dealing  with  the  vital  things 
of  contemporary  life  and  literature.     The 
titles  are:    "The  Apology  of  a  Professor," 
"The  Devil  and  the  Deep  Sea,"  "Litera- 
ture and  Education  in  America,"  "Amer- 
ican  Humour,"   "The   Woman   Question," 
"The  Lot  of  the   Schoolmaster/'  "Fiction 


and   Reality,"    "The   Amazing    Genius   of 

O.   Henry,"  "A  Rehabilitation  of  Charles 

II." 
Wordsworth:     How  to  Know  Him.     By  C. 
T.     Winchester.       Indianapolis:       The 
Bobbs-Merrill    Company.      Frontispiece. 
$1.25  net 
A  study  of  the  life  and   personality  of 

Wordsworth,    and     a    discussion    of    the 

merits  and  limitations  of  his  work. 
A  Northern  Countryside.    By  Rosalind  Rich- 
ards.    New  York:     Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
A  series  of  connected  sketches  of  scenes 

and  people  in  Maine. 
Virgil's  Gathering  of  the  Clans.  Being  Ob- 
servations on  i^neid  VII.  601-817.  By 
W.  Warde  Fowler.  New  York:  Long- 
mans, Green  &  Company.  $1.00  net 
A    study    of    the    seventh    ^neid,    with 

many   notes. 

Poetry,   Drama 

Androcles      and     The     Lion:       Overruled: 
Pygmalion.      By   Bernard    Shaw.      New 
York:     Brentano's.     $1.50  net. 
•      Three    plays    with    an    introduction    to 
each. 

Battle  and  Other  Poems.     By  Wilfrid  Wil- 
son   Gibson.      New    York:      The    Mac- 
millan  Company.     $1.25. 
The  book  is  composed  of  three  sections: 
"Battle,"  "Friends"   and  "Stonefolds,"  the 
last  containing   seven    little   plays. 

A  Book  for  Shakespeare  Plays  and  Pageants. 
A  Treasury  of  Elizabethan  and  Shake- 
spearean Detail  for  Producers,  Stage 
Managers,  Actors,  Artists  and  Students. 
By  Orie  Latham  Hatcher.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    $2.00  net. 

Caliban  by  the  Yellow  Sands.  By  Percy  Mac- 
Kaye.     Garden  City:     Doubleday,  Page 
&    Company.      Illustrated.      Paper,     50 
cents  net;  cloth,  $1.25  net 
The  Shakespeare  Tercentenary  Masque. 

The  Dramatic  Index  for  1915.  Covering 
Articles  and  Illustrations  Concerning 
the  Stage  and  Its  Players  in  the  Peri- 
odicals of  America  and  England,  to 
Which  is  Added  a  Record  of  Books  on 
the  Drama  and  of  Texts  of  Plays  Pub- 
lished During  1915.  Edited  by  Fred- 
erick Winthrop  Faxon.  Compiled  with 
the  Co-operation  of  Librarians.  Boston: 
The  Boston  Book  Company.  $4.00  net 
The  seventh  annual  volume  of  The 
Dramatic  Index. 

The  English  Tongue  and  Other  Poems.     By 

Lewis  Worthington  Smith.   Boston:   The 

Four  Seas  Company.     60  cents  net. 

A  group  of  lyrics.     Some  of  the  titles 

are  "Counsels  of  Kings,"  "The  Throes  of 

Nations,"  "At  Rheims." 

The  Fairy  Bride:  A  Play  in  Three  Acts. 
By  Norreys  Jephson  O'Conor.  With 
Music  Composed  and  Arranged  by  El- 
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liott  Schenck.     New  York:    John  Lane 
Company.    $i.oo  net 
A   play  of  the   early  days  of   Ireland, 
written  to  be  produced  out  of  doors.     An 
appendix  gives    a    note  on   Irish  costume 
and  a  setting  for  those  who  wish  to  pro- 
duce the  play  indoors. 
A   False  Saint.    (L'Encers  d'une  saint.)     A 
Play   in    Three   Acts.     By   Frangois   de 
Curel.    Translated  by  Barrett  H.  Clark. 
With  .  an     Introduction     by     Archibald 
Henderson.     Garden  City:     Doubledaj*, 
Page  &  Company.    75  cents  net. 
Volume   XVII    in    The    Drama    League 
Series  of  Plays. 
Five  Men  and  Pompey.     A  Series  of  Dra- 
matic .Portraits.      By    Stephen    Vincent 
Benet.     Boston:     The  Four   Seas  Com- 
pany.    60  cents. 

Poems   outlining   in    a   sequence   of   im- 
agined moments  in  the  lives  of  Sertorius, 
LucuUus,     Crassus,     Cicero,     Caesar     and 
Pompey,  the  drama  of  the  Republic's  fall. 
General  William  Booth  Enters  Into  Heaven 
and  Other  Poems.     By  Vachel  Lindsay. 
New  York:    .The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

A  new  edition  of  a  book  first  published 
in  191 3.     A  collection  of  verses,  some  of 
which    have    appeared    in    various    peri- 
odicals. 
Gustaf   Eroding.     Selected   Poems.     Trans- 
lated from  the  Swedish  with  an   Intro- 
duction    by     Charles     Wharton     Stork. 
New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company. 
$1.25. 

Selections   from   the   work   of    a   distin- 
guished Swedish  poet. 
The  Hate-Breeders:    A  Drama  of  War  and 
Peace  in  One  Act  and  Five  Scenes.    By 
Ednah  Aiken.    With  an  Introduction  by 
Henri  La  Fontaine.     Indianapolis:    The 
Bobbs-Merrill   Company.     75   cents   net. 
A  plea  for  peace  and  the  abolition  of 
war. 
The  Hidden  Garden.     By  Florence  D.  Snel- 
ling.     Boston:     The   Ranger   Company. 
A  collection  of  verses. 
Hobson's    Choice:      A    Three-Act    Comedy. 
By  Harold   Brighouse.     With   an  Intro- 
duction   by    B.    Iden    Payne.      Garden 
City:    Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.    75 
cents  net. 

Volume    XIV    in    The    Drama    League 
Series    of    Plays.      The    play    deals    with 
Lancashire    life. 
Horizons.     Bv  Robert  Alden  Sanborn.     Bos- 
ton:     The    Four    Seas    Company.      60 
cents   net. 

A  collection   of  verses   on  a   variety  of 
themes. 
Images  Old  and  New.     By  Richard  Alding- 
ton.   Boston:    The  Four  Seas  Company. 
60  cents  net. 

A   collection    of    poems    written    in    the 
frce-kverse  stvle. 


John  o'  Dreams.  By  L.  J.  Diddnioii.  Su- 
perior: The  Colwin  CompaDy.  Illus- 
trated. 

A  collection  of  naiscellaneoui  Tcrsefl. 
Lyrics    of    War    and   Peace.     By    William 
Dudle>'     Foulke.      Indianapolia:      The 
Bobbs-Merrill    Company.     $IjOO    net 
A  collection  of  miscellaneous  versei  ar- 
ranged   under    the    headings    "In    War- 
Time,"    "Beyond    the    Seas,"    "Love    and 
Life,"       "Personalia,"       "Ad       Patriam," 
'^Translation   and   Paraphrase." 
The  Open  Road  and  Other  Poems.    By  Lucy 
£.  Abel.     Boston:    Richard  G.  Badger. 
$1.00  net. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  Tenet. 
Others.     An  Anthology  of  the  New  Verse. 
Edited    by    Alfred    Krejrmborg.      New 
York:    Alfred  A.  Knopf.     $i.5a 
Selections  from  the  work  of  about  fifty 
writers  of  vers  libre. 
Profiles.      By    Arthur    Ketchum.      Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.00  net. 
A    miscellaneous    collection     of     slion 
verses. 
Sea   and   Bav.     A  Poem  of  New  England. 
By  Charles  Wharton  Stork.    New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.    $1.25  net 
A  long  poem  in  three  part8^-"Bay,"  "Sea 
and   Bay"   and  "Bay" — symbolbing  three 
periods  of  a  man's  life.     The  boy's  life 
is  sheltered  in  the  bay,  the  adventurous 
life  is  spent  upon  the  sea,  and  the  older 
man  returns  to  live  by  the  bay,  but  with 
the  memory  of  his  sea  life  still  a  part  of 
his   nature. 
Shakespeare's     Theatre.       By     Ashley     H. 
Thorndike.      New    York:      The    Mac- 
millan Company.     Illustrated.     $3.50. 
A    survev    of    the    English    theatre    in 
Shakespeare's  time. 
Singing  Fires  of  Erin.     By  Eleanor  Rogers 
Cox.    New  York:    John  Lane  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

Verses    based    on    the    romance!    and 
legends  of  Ireland. 
Songs  of  the  World  War.    By  A.  8l  John 
Adcock.    London :    Cecil  Palmer  &  Hay- 
ward. 

A  collection  of  verses. 
Two  Deaths  in  the  Bronx.  By  Donald  Evans. 
Philadelphia:  Nicholas  L.  Brown.   $ijod 
net. 

A  collection  of  new  verse. 
Yearnings.  By  William  Estill  Phippi.  Boa- 
ton:  Richard  G.  Badger.  75  centa  net 
Nine  poems  on  various  themes. 
Youth.  By  Max  Halbe.  Translated  bv  Sara 
Tracy  Barrows.  With  an  Intiodnedoo 
by  Ludwig  Lewisohn.  Garden  (^7: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  75  ecnis 
net. 

Volume   XVI    in    The   Drmmm  Lemgas 

Series  of  Plays.    A  play  of  modem  Gei^ 

many. 

Wild    Apples.     By   Jeanne   Robert 
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(Julie     Ollivicr.)       Boston:      Sherman, 
French  &  Company.    $i.oo  net. 
A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses, 
Wolfe's  Bane.     Rhymes.     By  John  Cow  per 
Powys.     New  York:     G.  Arnold  Shaw. 
$1.25  net. 
A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses 

Fiction 

About  Miss  Mattie  Morningglory.  By 
Lilian  Bell.  Chicago:  Rand,  McNally 
&  Company.  $1.35  net. 
The  romance  of  a  warm-hearted  little 
milliner  of  middle  age. 
Alice  Devine.  By  Edgar  Jepson.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

A  humourous  romance,  recording  the  ex- 
periences encountered  by  an  English  peer 
when  he  assumes  possession  of  a  group  of 
houses  known  as  Garthoyle  Gardens,  left 
to  him  by  his  uncle  on  the  condition  that 
he  manage  the  property  himself. 
The  Bars  of  Iron.   .By  Ethel  M.  Dell..  New 
York:     G.  P.  Putnam's   Sons.     Frontis- 
piece.   $1.50  net. 

A    dramatic    love     story.      The    hero, 
forced    into    a    fight,    kills    his    opponent. 
Years  later,  without  knowing  her  identity, 
he  falls   in   love  with  the   man's  widow, 
and  the  story  is  of  the  adjustment  of  their 
lives  after  discovery  of  the  circumstances. 
The  Battle  Months  of  George  Daurella.    By 
Beulah  Mai^ie  Dix.     New  York:     Duf- 
field  &  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  novel  picturing  the  development  of  a 
young  man  and  a  young  woman  through 
love  and  war. 
Behold  the  Woman !     A  Tale  of  Redemp- 
tion.    By  T.  Everett  Harr6.     Philadel- 
phia:   J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     $1.35 
net.  . 

An  historical  romance  of  Alexandria  in 
the  fifth  century 
The  Best  Short  Stories  of  191 5  and  The 
Yearbook  of  the  American  Short  Story. 
Edited  by  Edwin  J.  O'Brien.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  k  Company.  $1.50 
net. 

Twenty   short    stories    selected    by    Mr. 
O'Brien  as  the  best  that  were  written  by 
American  authors  and  published  in  vari- 
ous magazines  during  1915.     In  his  Intro- 
duction  he  gives   a   survey  of  the  year's 
achievement  in  the  short  story.     There  is 
also  a  list  of  distinctive  short  stories  pub- 
lished during  1914  and  1915. 
The  Better  Man.     By  Robert  W.  Chambers. 
New  York:     D.  Appleton  &  Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.30  net. 
Fifteen   stories   of   love   and   adventure, 
the  scenes  of  which  are  in  the  Adirondack 
woods  and  Florida  forests. 
Bridge  of  Desire.     A  Story  of  Unrest.     By 
Warwick  Deeping.    New  York:    Robert 
M.  McBride  &  Company.    $1.25  net. 


A  story  of  married   life  telling  of  the 

crisis  that  came  to  Martin  Frensham  and 

his  wife,   and  how   they  came  through  it. 

Captain     Margaret.      By    John     Masefield. 

New  York:     The  Macmillan  Company. 

$1.35- 

A  story  of  adventure  on  the  sea.     The 

hero.  Captain  Margaret,  sets  out  to  found 
a  just  government  for  the  Indians  of  Pan- 
ama. 
The     Carnival     of     Destiny.       By     Vance 
Thompson.     New  York:     Moffat,  Yard 
&  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  love  story,  the  theme  of  which  is  the 
reappearance    of    an    extraordinary    per- 
sonality in   the   persons   of   women   living 
at  times   ranging  from  the   Stone  Age  to 
the  nineteenth  century. 
The    Castle   of   Cheer.     By   Charles   Henry 
Lerrigo.       New     York:       Fleming     H. 
Revell     Company.       Illustrated.       $1.25 
net. 

A  new  story  in  which  "Doc  Williams" 
of    the    author's    earlier    book    reappears. 
The  scenes  are  laid  in  and  about  his  large 
sanitorium  in  the  West,  and  interest  cen- 
ters in  the  romances  of  two  of  his  nurses. 
Children    of   Hope.     By   Stephen   Whitman. 
New    York:      The    Century    Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.40  net. 
The .  story    of    three    lovely    American 
girls,    their    adventures    in    Europe,    their 
love  affairs  and  their  artistic  ambitions. 
Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen !     A  Romance.    By 
Alice   Duer   Miller.     New   York:     The 
Century    Company.      Illustrated.      $1.25 
net. 

A  modern  romance,  the  scene  of  which 
is   laid   in    an   old    Virginia   manor-house. 
The  story  tells  of  what  happened  to  Burton 
Crane,    a    young    New    Yorker,    when    he 
rented   the  house  for  the  hunting  season, 
and  of  the  surprising  "servants"  who  are 
hired  with  the  house. 
The  Confession.    By  Maxim  Gorky.    Trans- 
lated from  the  Russian  by  Rose   Strun- 
sky,  with  an  Introduction  by  the  Trans- 
lator.    New  York:     Frederick  A.  Stokes 
Company.     $1.35   net. 
The  book  is  a  novel  and  not  in  any  way 
autobiographical.    A  story  of  Russian  life 
and  a  study  of  the  individual's  relation  to 
society. 
The  Conscript  Mother.     By  Robert  Herrick. 
New    York:      Charles    Scribner's    Sons. 
50  cents  net. 

The  story  of  the  devotion  of  an  Italian 
mother  to  her  soldier  son  in  the  days  just 
before  and  after  Italy's  entrance  into  war. 
A    new   volume   in   A    Famous   Series   of 
Stories  and  Essays, 
The  Conquest  of  America.     A  Ronlance  of 
Disaster   and   Victory.     U.   S.  A.,   1921 
A.    D.|     Based    on    Extracts    from    the 
Diary  of  James  E.  Langston,  War  Cor- 
respondent of   the   London   Times,     By 
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Cleveland  MofFett.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.50 
net. 

A   narrative  of   the   invasion   and  con- 
quest of   the   United   States.     A   plea   for 
national    preparedness. 
The  Crimson  Gardenia  and  Other  Tales  of 
Adventures.       By     Rex     Beach.       New 
York:    Harper  k  Brothers.     Illustrated. 
$1.30   net. 

Tales  of  romance  and  adventure,  with 
scenes  laid  all  the  way  from  the  tropics  to 
the  Alaskan   north. 
The  Daughter  of  the  Storage.     By  William 
Dean  Howells.     New  York:     Harper  & 
Brothers.     $1.35  net. 
Short   stories,    sketches    and    verses,    in- 
cluding "The   Daughter  of  the   Storage," 
"A     Presentiment,"     "Captain     Dunlevy's 
Last    Trip,"    "The    Return    to    Favour," 
"Somebody's   Mother,"   "The    Face   at  the 
Window,"  "An  Experience,"  "The  Board- 
ers," "Breakfast  is  My  Best  Meal,"  "The 
Mother-Bird,"      "The      Amigo,"      "Black 
Cross    Farm,"    "The    Critical    Bookstore," 
"A  Feast  of  Reason,"  "City  and  Country 
in    the    Fall,"    "Table    Talk,"    "Th?    Es- 
capade of  a  Grandfather,"  "Self-Sacrifice: 
A  Farce-tragedy,"  and  "The  Night  Before 
Christmas." 
The  Desire  of  the  Moth.    By  Eugene  Man- 
love  Rhodes.     New  York:     Henry  Holt 
k  Company.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 
A  humourous  story  of  love  and  adven- 
ture on  the  Mexican  border. 
The  Duel.    By  A.  Kuprin.    New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 
A   novel,   translated   from   the  Russian, 
depicting  life  in  an  infantry  regiment  near 
the  German  frontier.     An  arraignment  of 
militarism. 
Frey  and  His  Wife.     By  Maurice  Hewlett. 
New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  k  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 
A  romantic  tale  of  old  Norway. 
God's   Remnants.     Stories  of   Israel   Among 
the  Nations.     By  Samuel  Gordon.     New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.     $1.35 
net. 

A   group   of   short   stories   picturing  the 
life,    the   faith    and    the   traditions   of   the 
Jewish  people. 
Hearts   and   Faces.     By  John   Murray   Gib- 
bon.    New  York:  John  Lane  Company. 
$1.35  net. 

A  story  of  the  romance  and  excitement 
of   an   artistic  career  with   scenes   laid   in 
Scotland   and  Paris. 
The  Hidden   Spring.     By   Clarence  B.   Kel- 
land.     New  York:  Harper  k  Bros.     Il- 
lustrated.    $i.2s  net. 
A  romance  with  scenes  laid  in  the  lum- 
ber town  of  Owasco,  Michigan,  telling  of 
the  hero's  fight  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
millionaire  who  controls  the  town. 
"I  Conquered."    By  Harold  Titus.    Chicago: 


Rand,    McNally    k    Company.      Illus- 
trated.   $i.2S  net. 

The  story  of  a  city  man's  regeneration 
in  the  open  life  of  the  west 
Instead   of   the   Thorn.     By    Clara    Louise 
Burnham.      Boston:    Houghton     Mifflin 
Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  love  story,  the  heroine  of  which  is  a 
petted  beauty  brought  up  in  luxury.    How 
she  meets   reverses  in   fortune,  gives   up 
her  life  in  society,  and  finds  happiness  in 
a  little  village  in  Maine,  form  the  theme. 
The  Ivory  Child.     By  H.  Rider  Haggard. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  k  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.35  net 
A  new  story  of  Allan  Quartermain  and 
his  adventures.  , 

The  Least  Resistance,  By  Kate  L.  McLau- 
rin.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Com- 
pany.    $1.25  Qct 

The  story  of  a  young  actress  forced  to 
leave  her  worthless  husband,  of  her  strug- 
gles, triumphs  and  defeats. 
The  Light  That  Lies.    By  George  Barr  Mc- 
Cutcheon.      New    York:    George    Barr 
McCutcheon.    Illustrated.    $x.oo  net 
The  young  foreman  of  the  jury  falls 
in  love  with  the  principal  witness  for  the 
defense.     In   spite   of   evidence   and   the 
verdict,  he   believes  the  girl,   and  defies 
his  fellow-jurors,  the  court  and  the  law- 
yers. 
The  Little  Lady  of  the  Big  House.    By  Jack 
London.     New   York:  -The   Macmillan 
Company.    Frontispiece.    $i.So- 
A    novel    of   contemporary   social    life, 
telling  of  the  love  of  two  men  for  one 
woman. 
Love   in   Youth.     By   Frank  Harris.     New 
York:     George     H.     Doran     Company. 
$1.2$  net 

The  romance  of  an  American  man  and 
girl,  with  scenes  set  in  southern  France. 
Makar's    Dream    and    Other    Stories.      By 
Vladimer  Korolenko.     Translated  from 
the    Russian    by    Marian    FelL      New 
York:  DufReld  &  Company.    $1.50  net 
Four    stories   of   Russian   peasant   life: 
"Makar*s    Dream,"    "In    Bad    Company," 
"The    Forest    Murmurs,"    "The    Day    of 
Atonement"     There    is    an    introduction 
which  gives  a  short  sketch  of  die  author. 
Marie  of  the  House  D'Anters.    By  Midiael 
Earls.     New  York:  Benziger  Brodiers. 
$1.35  net 

A  love  story  embodying  an  arraignment 
of  some  features  of  American  life. 
Miss  American  Dollars.  A  Romance  of 
Travel.  By  Paul  Myron.  Milwaukee: 
Mid-Nation  Publishers.  Illustrated. 
$1.25  net 

The  story  of  a  wealthy  American  who 
went  to  Europe  with  his  daughter  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  to  employ  his  for- 
tune for  the  uplifting  of  downtrodden 
races.     When  the  war  broke  out  he  re- 
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turned  to  America  to  work  for  the  cause 
of  national  preparedness. 
Mr.   and   Mrs.   Pierce.     A   Story   of   Youth. 

By    Cameron    Mackenzie.      New    York: 

Dodd,   Mead   &   Company.      Illustrated. 

$1.35  net. 

A  young  wife  happily  married  attempts 
to  elevate  her  husband  financially  and  so- 
cially. What  she  did,  how  she  did  it,  and 
what  were  the  results  form  the  theme  of 
the  story. 
The  Master  Detective.    Being  Some  Further 

Investigations    of    Christopher    Quarles. 

By  James   Percy   Brebner.     New   York: 

E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.    $1.35  net. 

Fifteen  stories  of  crime  and  detection  by 
the  author  of  Christopher  Quarles. 
My  Friend  Phil.    By  Isabel  Maud  Peacocke. 

Chicago:    Rand,    McNally    &   Company. 

Illustrated.    $i.2S  net. 

A  love-story  in  which  a  small  boy  is  the 
hero. 
Of    One    Blood.      By    Charles    M.    Sheldon. 

Boston:    Small,    Maynard    &    Company. 

$1.25   13C(- 

A  novel  based  on  the  question  of  race 
jealousy. 
Old  Judge  Priest     By  Irvin  S.  Cobb.     New 
York:     George     H.     Doran     Company. 
$1.25  net. 

A  new  story  of  the  old  Kentucky  judge 
introduced    in    the    author's    earlier    book. 
Back  Home. 
Only    Anne.      By    Isabel    C.    Clarke.      New 
York:  Benziger  Brothers.     $1.35  net. 
A  somewhat  complicated  love  story  with 
scenes'  laid  in   England,    Switzerland   and 
Africa. 
Only  Relatives   Invited.     A   Social   and   So- 
cialistic   Satire.      By    Charles    Sherman. 
Indianapolis:   The   Bobbs-Merrill    Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 

Might  be  called  comedy  of  the  divorce 

question.     The   characters    are   the   guests 

of  a   wealthy   relative   in   order   that   she 

may  decide  to  whom  to  leave  her  fortune. 

As  she  does  not  believe  in  divorce,  those 

of  her  relatives  who  are  divorced  have  a 

lively  time  trying  to  conceal  the  fact  from 

her. 

People  Like  That    By  Kate  Langley  Bosher. 

New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     $1.25 

net 

The   story   of    a   young   society   woman 
who   goes    to    live    and    work    among   the 
people  of   the  slums.     The  fact  that  the 
men  and  women  of  her  class  have  an  ob- 
ligation  to   the   less   fortunate  is   strongly 
pointed  out. 
A   Raw   Youth.     A   Novel    in   Three   Parts. 
By  Fyodor  Dostoevsky.     From  the  Rus- 
sian by  Constance  Garnett     New  York: 
The  Macmillan  Company.     $1.50. 
The  latest  volume  in  the   uniform  edi- 
tion  of   the    translated    works    of    Fyodor 
Dostoevsky. 


Remating  Time.  By  Jesse  Lynch  Williams. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  50 
cents  net 

A  short  story  telling  how  four  mismated 
and    unhappy    persons    are    interchanged 
and    attain   the    highest   degree   of   happi- 
ness.   A  satire  on  marriage  and  divorce. 
Renting    a    Furnished   Apartment     A    Nar- 
rative SettingForth  the  Experience  of  an 
Out-of-Town  Family  in   the  Metropolis. 
By  G.  Smith  Stanton.     New  York:  J.  S. 
Ogilvie     Publishing     Company.       Illus- 
trated.    $1.00. 

A  humourous  account  of  the  experiences 
of  a  family  accustomed  to  life  in  the  coun- 
try who  decided  to  try  life  in  a  city  apart- 
ment for  the  winter. 
Roberta    of    Roseberry    Gardens.      By   Fran- 
ces  Duncan.     Garden   City:  Doubleday, 
Page    &    Company.      Illustrated.      $1.25 
net 

A   romance  set   in   the  old   nurseries  of 
Roseberry    Ciardens.     The    heroine    is    the 
secretary  to  the  owner  of  the  gardens  and 
her  instruction  in  plants  and  more  worldly 
things    is    received    from    two    gardener- 
philosophers. 
Russian    Folk-tales.      (Translated    from   the 
Russian.)     With  Introduction  and  Notes 
by    Leonard    A.    Magnus.      New    York: 
E.  P.  Dution  &  Company.     $2.00  net. 
In   his   introduction   the   author  explains 
that  "the  selection  is  intended  to  represent, 
as  completely  as  possible,  the  varieties  of 
Russian   folk-tale." 
The  Second   Coming.     A  Vision.     By  Fred- 
eric   Arnold    Kummer    and    Henry    P. 
Janes.         New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    & 
Company.     50  cents  net. 
A  little  tale  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to 
the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
The  Seed  of  the  Righteous.   By  Juliet  Wilbor 
Tompkins.      Indianapolis:    The    Bobbs- 
Merrill    Company.      Illustrated.      $1.25 
net. 

A  story  of  the  ambitions  and   activities 
of  the  family  of  a  philanthropist  who  had 
died    after    giving    all    of    his    time    and 
money  to  the  cause  of  children. 
The   Spinster.     A    Novel   Wherein   a   Nine- 
teenth   Century    Girl    Finds    Her    Place 
in   the  Twentieth.     By  Sarah   N.   Cleg- 
horn.     New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.35  net 

The   story  of   a   young  woman   brought 
up  in  a  quiet  New  England  village,  who, 
after   college,    a    love    affair,    and    contact 
with  the  wider  world,  develops  a  disturb- 
ing sense  of  social  justice. 
The    Stories    of    H.    C.    Bunner.      First    and 
Second    Series.      With    an    Introductory 
Note  by  Brander  Matthews.    New  York: 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons.    $1.2$  net  each. 
A  new  edition  published  in   response  to 
a  revival  of  interest  in  the  work  of  H.  C. 
Bunner.      The    first    volume    contains    the 
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introductory   note    and    "The    Story   of    a 
New  York  House,"  "The  Midge,"  "Jersey 
and     Mulberry,''     "Tieraann's    to    Tubby 
Hook,"  "The  Bowery  and  Bohemia,"  "The 
Story  of  a  Path,"  "The  Lost  Child,"  "A 
Letter  to  Town."    The  Second  Volume  in- 
cludes "Love  in  Old   Clothes,"  "A  Letter 
and    a    Paragraph,"  **'As     One     Having 
Authority,' "  "Crazy  Wife's  Ship,"  "French 
for  a  Fortnight,"  "The  Red  Silk  Handker- 
chief," "Our  Aromatic  Uncle,"  "The  Zo- 
doc  Pine  Labour  Union,"  "Natural  Selec- 
tion," "Casperl,"  "A  Second-Hand  Story," 
"Mrs.   Tom's    Spree,"    and    "Squire    Five- 
Fathom." 
Struck  by  Lightning.    The  Comedy  of  Being 
a  Man.     By  Burton  Kline.     New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.    $1.30  net. 
The  comedy  of  a   love  affair  conducted 
regardless  of  the   stares   of   social   Boston 
and  the  possible  ruin  of  the  hero's  politi- 
cal career. 
Susan    Clegg    and    Her   Love    Affairs.      By 
Anne  Warner.    Boston:  Little,  Brown  & 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.30  net. 
The  final   record  of  the  experiences  of 
a  character  well  known  in  fiction. 
They  of  the  High  Trails.    By  Hamlin  Gar- 
land.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 
Short  stories  of  the  west.     Included  in 
the  volume  are  "The  Grub-staker,"  "The 
Cow-boss,"  "The  Remittance  Man,"  "The 
Lonesome    Man,"    "The    Trail    Tramp," 
"The    Prospector,"    "The    Outlaw,"    "The 
Leaser,"  and  "The  Forest  Ranger." 
Those   Gillespies.     By  William  John   Hop- 
kins.    Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin    Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  the  tangled   love  affairs  of 
five  people.    The  scene  is  laid  in  Boston 
and  there  are  glimpses  of  Back  Bay  and 
Beacon  Hill  society. 
Tippecanoe.      Being    a    True    Chronicle    of 
Certain   Passages  Between   David   Lar- 
rence   and   Antoinette   O'Bannon   of   the 
Battle    of    Tippecanoe    in    the    Indiana 
Wilderness,  and  of  What  Befell  There- 
after  in    Old    Corydon    and    Now    First 
Set  Forth.     By  Samuel  McCoy.     Indian- 
apolis:   The     Bobbs-Merrill     Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
A  romantic  novel,  the  scenes  of  which 
are  laid  in  Indiana  in  iSii. 
Under  the  Country  Sky.     By  Grace  S.  Rich- 
mond.    Garden   City:   Doubleday,   Page 
ic  Company.     Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
The    romance   of    an   American   country 
girl    whose   traits    are   courage    and   opti- 
mism. 
Uneasy  Money.  By  Pelham  Grenville  Wode- 
house.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.   Illustrated.    $1.35  "^t. 
A  story  of  humourous  complications,  in- 
volving an  English  lord,  an  American  girl, 
and  a  fortune. 


Viviette.  By  William  J.  Locke.  New  York: 
John  Lane  Company.  Illustrated.  $x.oo 
net. 

A  love  story  with  scenes  set  in  an  Eng- 
lish country  house. 
Web  of  Steel.  By  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady 
and  Cyrus  Townsend  Brady,  Jr.  New 
York:  Fleming  H.  Revell  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.  $1.35  net. 

Through  the  breaking  down  of  the  great 
steel  bridge  on  which  he  is  working,  the 
engineer  faces  disgrace  and  a  ruined  repu- 
tation.   To  shield  him  his  son  assumes  the 
blame.     How  he   redeems   his  name   and 
works  himself   back   to   love   and   honour 
form  the  theme  of  the  story. 
We  Three.     By  Gouverneur  Morris.     New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.35  net 

The  story  of  a  man,  his  wife,  and  an- 
other  man,    picturing   a    phase   of   society 
life  among  the  smart  set  of  New  York. 
The    Whirligig    of    Time.      By    Wayland 
Wells  Williams.     New  York:  Frederick 
A.      Stokes      Company]        Frontispiece. 
$1.30  net. 

The  story  of  two  brothers  of  contrast- 
ing dispositions.  The  story  tells  of  their 
life  in  college,  the  choosing  of  their  re- 
spective spheres  in  life,  and  of  their  ro- 
mances, 
the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

BrunkhursL    New  York:  George  H.  Do- 
ran  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  rural  life  centring  about  an 
author,    his    artist   wife    and   their   three 
adopted  boys. 

Juvenile 

The  Farm  That  Jack  Built    Making  Good 
on  the  Farm.    By  W.  O.  Stoddard.    New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.     Illus- 
trated.   $1.35  net. 
The    story   of    how   an    up-to-date   boy 

worked  his  farm  on  the  scientific  method 

and  made  it  pay. 
Girls  of  the  Morning-Glory  Camp  Fire.    By 
Isabel     Hornibrook.       Boston:    Lothrop, 
Lee   &   Shepard    Company.     Illustrated. 
$1.20  net. 
A  story  of  a  summer  vacation  spent  on 

the   New    England    coast   by   a   group   of 

Camp  Fire  girls. 
The  Keepers  of  the  Trail.    A  Story  of  the 
Great  Woods.     By  Joseph  A.  Altiheler. 
New    York:   D.    Appleton   &   Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 
The  third  volume  in  the  Young  Trailer 

series   for   boys.     An    adventure   story  of 

the  pioneers  of  Kentucky. 
The  Lance  of  Kanana:  A  Story  of  Arabia. 
By  Harry  W.   French    ("Abd  El  Arda- 
van").     Boston:    Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shep- 
ard  Company.     Illustrated.     $1.00  neL 
A  new  edition  of  a  book  first  published 

in   1892.     The  story  of  a  Bedouin  youth. 
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Making   Good   in   the   Village.     By  W.   O. 
Stoddard,  Jr.     New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&  Company.     Illustrated.     $1.35   net. 
The    story    of    an    ambitious    boy    who 
makes  a  success  of  his  work  in  a  small 
village  hardware  store. 
Midshipman  Stanford:  A  Story  of  Midship- 
man  Life   at   Annapolis.     Boston:     Lo- 
throp,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company.    Illus- 
trated.    $1.20  net. 
The  Red  House  Children  Growing  Up.    By 
Amanda  M.  Douglas.    Boston:    Lothrop, 
Lee   &   Shepard   Company.     Illustrated. 
$1.00  net. 

A  new  volume  in  the  Little  Red  House 
Series  telling  of  the  coming  of  young  man- 
hood  and  young  womanhood  to  the  eight 
lively  brothers   and   sisters   of   the   Mann 
family. 
That's  Why  Stories.    By  Ruth  O.  Dyer.  Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 
A  collection  of  short  nature  stories  as- 
signing reasons  for  many  things  of  interest 
to  the  child. 
T.  Haviland  Hicks,  Junior.    By  J.  Raymond 
Elderdice.     New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Company.     Illustrated.    $1.25  net. 
A  story  of  college  life  for  boys. 
"Truly    Stories     from    the     Surely    Bible." 
Adapted    by    Margaret   Howard.     Bos- 
ton: Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

Stories  from  the  Old  Testament  adapted 
for  children. 
When  I  Was  a  Boy  in  Russia.     By  Vladi- 
mir   De    Bogory    Mokricvitch.      Boston: 
Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard   Company.     Il- 
lustrated.    75   cents  net. 
The  seventh  volume  in  the  Children  of 
Other    Lands    Books.      The    story    of    the 
author's  early  life  and  a  picture  of  Russian 
life  and  customs. 
When  Mother  Lets  Us  Carpenter.     A  Book 
Telling  Boys   and   Girls   How  to  Make 
Many    Useful    and    Attractive    Articles 
with  Few  Tools  and  at  a  Small  Expense. 
By  John  D.  Adams.     New  York:  Mof- 
fat, Yard  &  Company.     75  cents. 
The  latest  volume  in  the  When  Mother 
Lets  Us  Series.    Illustrated  with  diagrams 
and  pictures  of  completed  articles. 

History 

The  Administration  of  President  Hayes. 
The  Larwell  Lectures,  191 5,  Delivered 
at  Kenyon  College.  By  John  W.  Bur- 
gess. New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  Frontispiece.  $1.00  net. 
Four  lectures,  with  an  introduction  and 
an  index. 

America's  Foreign  Relations.  By  Willis 
Fletcher  Johnson.  New  York:  The  Cen- 
tury Company.  With  Portraits.  Two 
Volumes.     $6.00  net 


A  non-technical  history  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  United   States.     The   ap- 
pendix contains  a  catalogue  of  all  treaties 
and  international  agreements  to  which  the 
United  States  has  oeen  a  party,  and  the 
texts  of  numerous  treaties  and  related  doc- 
uments.     There    is    an    analytical    index, 
forming  a  synopsis  of  the  work. 
The    Conquest    of    Virginia.      The    Forest 
Primeval.    An  Account,  Based  on  Origi- 
nal Documents,  of  the  Indians  in  That 
Portion  of  the  Continent  in  Which  Was 
Established  the  First  English  Colony  in 
America.      By    Conway    Whittle    Sams. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Illus- 
trated.   $3.50  net. 
Filibusters    and    Financiers.      The    Story   of 
William    Walker    and    His    Associates. 
New   York:   The   Macmillan   Company. 
Frontispiece  and  Maps.    $2.50. 
The  story  of  the  filibustering  movements 
in  Latin  America  in  the  fifties. 
The   German   Empire  Between   Two   Wars. 
A  Study  of  the  Political  and  Social  De- 
velopment of  the  Nation  Between   1871 
and  1914.     Bv  Robert  Herndon  Fife,  Jr. 
New  York:   The   Macmillan   Company. 
$1.50. 

The  author  first  discusses  the  relations 
of    Germany    with    foreign    powers    from 
1871  to  1914,  then  takes  up  mternal  poli- 
tics during  the  same  period,  with  particu- 
lar   attention    to    the   government    of    the 
rapidly  growing  cities,  the  school  systems 
an^  the  press. 
The  History  and  Significance  of  the  Ameri- 
can   Flag.     By    Emily    Katharine    Ide, 
Boston:     Privately     published.       Illus- 
trated.   70  cents. 

A  brief  outline  of  the  origin,  develop- 
ment, history  and  significance  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag. 
Presidential  Nominations  and  Elections.     A 
History  of  American   Conventions,   Na- 
tional   Campaigns,     Inaugurations    and 
Campaign  Caricature.    By  Joseph  Buck- 
lin  Bishop.     New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's Sons.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 
Written  in  popular  form  and  illustrated 
with  photographs,  sketches  and  contempo- 
rary cartoons. 
Russia  and  Democracy.     The  German  Can- 
ker in  Russia.     By  G.  De  Wesselitsky. 
With  a  Preface  by  Henry  Cust.     New 
York:    Duffield    &    Company.      75    cents 
net. 

An  account  of  Russian  development  dur- 
ing the  last  two  hundred  years,  with  spe- 
cial   reference  to  the  growth  and  decline 
of  German  political  and  economical  influ- 
ence in  Russia. 
Scandinavian     Immigrants     in     New     York 
(City  and  State),  16^0-1674.     With  Ap- 
pendices    on     Scandmavians     in     South 
America,    1532-1640;    Scandinavians    in 
Canada,  1619-1620;  Some  Scandinavians 
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in  New  York  in  the  Eighteenth  Century; 
German  Immigrants  in  New  York,  1630- 
1674.  By  John  O.  Evjen.  Minneapolis: 
K.  C.  Ilolter  Publishing  Company.  Il- 
lustrated.    $2.$o. 

A  collection  of  biographical  articles  on 
Norwegian,  Danish  and  Swedish  immi- 
grants who  settled  in  New  Netherland,  or 
the  present  State  of  New  York,  between 
the  years  of  1630  and  1674. 

Travel,  Description 

The  Cruise  of  the  Tomas  Harrera.  The  Nar- 
rative of  a  Scientific  Expedition  to 
Western  Cuba  and  the  Colorados  Reefs, 
with  Observations  on  the  (reology. 
Fauna,  and  Flora  of  the  Region.  By 
John  B.  Henderson.  New  York:  G.  P. 
Putnam's  Sons.  With  Illustrations  and 
Maps.     $2.$o. 

Nights  in  London.  By  Thomas  Burke.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  $2.50 
net. 

Sketches  of  adventures  in  many  strange 
and  out-of-the-way  places   in  London. 

Biography  and  Memoirs 

C.    K.    Chesterton.      A   Critical    Study.     By 
Jules  West     New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.     Frontispiece.     $2.00  net. 
A  study  of  the  life  and  works  of  G.  K. 
Chesterton^     There   is    a   bibliography   of 
his  work  to  July,  191 5. 
A    Dictionary    of    Universal    Biography    of 
All  Ages  and  of  All  Peoples.     By  Al- 
bert  M.    Ilyamson.     New    York:  'E.   P. 
Dutton  &  Company.     $7.50  net. 
Brief  identifications  of  notable  figures  of 
all  ages. 
Abraham    Lincoln:   The   Lawyer-Statesman. 
By  John  T.  Richards.     Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company.    Illustrated.    $2.50 
net. 
^  Presenting   the   results  of   an   investiga- 
tion   into    Lincoln's    career    as    a    lawyer. 
There  are  chapters  on  Lincoln  as  an  ora- 
tor and  "Gems  of  Thought  from  Lincoln." 
An   appendix  contains  "Lincoln's  Cases  in 
the  Illinois  Supreme  Court  and  the  United 
Slates  Supreme  Court."    The  work  has  an 
index. 
Nights:   Rome   and    Venice   in    the   /Esthetic 
Eighties;  London  and  Paris  in  the  Fight- 
ing Nineties.     Bv  Elizabeth  Robins  Pen- 
nell.       Philadelphia:    J.     B.     Lippincott 
Company.     1 II u>t rated.     $3.00  net. 
A  book  of  literary  and  artistic  reminis- 
cences of  twenty  vears. 
Personal  Recollections  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Bv  Henry  B.  Rankin,  with  an   Introduc- 
tion   bv    Joseph     Fort     Newton.       New 
York:  Ci.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     Illustrated. 
$2.70  net. 

An  intimate  picture  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln bv  one  who  was  for  several  vears  a 
student  in  the  law  office  of  Herndon  & 
Lincoln. 


Reveries   Over   Childhood   and  Youth.     By 
William  Butler  Yeats.    New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.    $2xx}  net 
Memories   and   impressions   of   the   au- 
thor's early  years. 
Bernard     Shaw:    The    Twentieth    Century 
Moli^re.    By  Augustin  Hamon.    Trans- 
lated   from    the    French    by    Eden    and 
Cedar  Paul.     New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company.    $2.50  net 
A  study  of  Shaw  the  man,  an  analysis 
of  his  dramatic  methods  and  an  exposition 
of  the  principles  of  dramatic  technique. 
Union    Portraits.      By    Gamaliel    Bradford. 
Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.50  net 
Biographical  studies  of  George  B.  Mc- 
Clellan,   Joseph    Hooker,   George   Gordon 
Meade,   George  Henry  Thomas,  William 
Tecumseh     Sherman,    Edwin    McMasters 
Stanton,  William  Henry  C.  Wood,  Charles 
Sumner,  Samuel  Bowles.    There  are  notes 
and  an  index. 

Nature   Books 
Canoeing  in  the  Wilderness.     By  Henry  D. 
Thoreau.      Edited    by    Clifton   Johnson. 
Boston:     Houghton     Mifflin     Company. 
$1.00  net. 

An   abridged   edition. 
Child  and  Country.    A  book  of  the  Younger 
Generation.     By  Will   Levington   Com- 
fort*     New    York:    George    H.    Doran 
Company.    $1.25  net 
A  description  of  the  author's  home-mak- 
ing  on   the   shores  of  Lake   Erie,   where, 
among   other .  things,   he    devotes   himself 
to  the  task  of  evolving  better  methods  of 
education  for  children.     An   appreciation 
of  out-of-door  life. 
The   Hills   of   Hingham.     By   Dallas   Lore 
Sharp.     Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    $1.25  net 

An    appreciation    of    rural    life    in    the 
form  of  a  personal  narrative. 
The    Mountain.      Renewed    Studies    in    Im- 
Pressions    and    Appearances.      By   John 
C.  Van  Ovke.     Frontispiece.     $1.25  net. 
Studies  of  the  various  aspects  of  moun- 
tains,  both   scientific   and   esthetic,   in   all 
parts  of  the  world. 

Miscellaneous 

A-B-C  of  Automobile  Driving.   By  A.  Hyatt 
Verrill.    New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Illustrated,     so  cents  net 
In   his    foreword   the   author   states   the 
object  of  the  book  to  be:    "First  to  teach 
beginners  how  to  manage  an  automobile; 
a:id  second,  to  s^how  those  who  know  how 
to  operate  a  car  the  proper  way  to  drive 
in  order  to  minimise  the  danger  of  acci- 
dents." 

A-B-C   of   Motion   Pictures.     By  Robert  E. 
Welsh.     New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Illustrated.     50  cents  net 
.'\n  explanation  of  the  essential  facti  IQ 
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the  history  of  the  art  of  motion  pictures, 

and  the  principles  allied  with  it  which  are 

of  most  general  interest  to  the   public  at 

large. 

Blackfeet  Tales  of  Glacier  National  Park. 

By    James    Willard    Schultz.      Boston: 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Illustrated. 

$2.00  net. 

A  collection  of  Indian  legends  gathered 
by  the  author  during  a  recent  visit  to  the 
Blackfeet  tribe,  of  which  he  is  a  member. 
Combined  with  the  stories  is  the  author's 
narrative   of   his   experiences   and    adven- 
tures with  the  Indians. 
The   Citizens  -Book.     Edited   by   Charles   R. 
Hebble   and    Frank   P.   Goodwin.     Pub- 
lished  Under  the  Auspices   of  the   Cin- 
cinnati  Chamber  of   Commerce.     Cicin- 
nati:  Stewart  &  Kidd  Company.     Illus- 
trated.    $1.25  net. 

A  study  of  the  city,  its  life,  government 
and  institutions. 
Four  Dimensional  Vistas.    By  Claude  Brag- 
don.      New    York:    Alfred    A.    Knopf, 
$1.25. 

A  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
Fourth  Dimension  and  Theosophy. 
"Mother"  in  Verse  and  Prose.     A  Book  of 
Remembrance.        Compiled      by      Susan 
Tracy  Rice.     Edited   by  Robert  Haven 
Schauffler.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  & 
Company.    Illustrated.    $1.50  net. 
Selections  of   prose   and   verse   of  nota- 
ble  authors   and    poets   on   the   subject  of 
"Mother." 
The    New    Golf.      By    P.    A.    Vaile.      New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.         Il- 
lustrated.   $2.00  net. 
Instructions  in  golf,  aimed  to  be  of  value 
both  to  beginner  and  champion. 
Our   Mothers.     Compiled    by   Mary   Allette 
Ayer.     Boston:  Lothrop,  Lee  &  Shepard 
Company.     Frontispiece.     $1.00  net. 
Prose  and  verse  selections  bearing  trib- 
ute to  mothers. 
The    Photoplay.      A     Psychological     Study. 
By  Hugo  Miinsterberg.     New  York:  D. 
Appleton  &  Company.    $1.00  net. 
The   results  of  the   author's  psychologi- 
cal and  aesthetic  investigation  of  the  photo- 
play. 
The   Science  of  Thinking.    By  Henry  Haz- 
litt.     New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.^  $1.00  net. 

A  guide  to  mental  clearness  and  power. 

Selected    Quotations    on    Peace    and    War. 

With    Especial    Reference    to    a    Course 

of    Lessons    on    International    Peace,    a 


Study    in    Christian    Fraternity.      Com- 
piled and  Published  by  the  Commission 
on   Christian   Education   of  the   Federal 
Council    of   the   Churches    of   Christ   in 
America.     New  York.     $1.00. 
Prepared  especially  for  the  aid  of  pas- 
tors   and    Sunday-school    teachefs.     Selec- 
tions made  from  works  dealing  with  the 
question  of  international   relations. 
Three  Things  Every  Boy  Must  Have.     By 
Charles   S.   Lyles.     Boston:  Richard   G. 
Badger.     75  cents. 

Short    sketches    emphasising   the   impor- 
tance of  heat,  light  and  companions  in   a 
boy's  life. 
Tobacco   Habit   Easily   Conquered:   How   to 
Do    It    Agreeably    and    Without    Drugs. 
With   an   Appendix,   ''Tobacco,   the  De- 
stroyer."    By  M.  MacLevy.     New  York: 
Albro  Society,  Inc.     Frontispiece.     $1.25 
net. 
We.     A  Confession  of  Faith  for  the  Ameri- 
can People  During  and  After  War.  .A 
Study    of    the    Art    of    Making    Things 
Happen.      A    Recommendation     of    the 
First  Person  Plural    for   Men    and   Na- 
tions.    By    Gerald    Stanley   Lee.      Gar- 
den   City:   Doubleday,   Page   and    Com- 
pany.   $1.50  net. 

Papers  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects  of 
popular     interest     arranged     under     such 
headings   as  "Eleven   Dumb   Nations,"  "A 
Confession     of     Faith,"     "The     American 
Temperament   and   War,"   "Mr.   Carnegie 
and    His    Peace   Flock,"    "Mr.   Rockefeller 
and  His  Relief  Work,"  "Dramatising  Busi- 
ness,"     "America,      Germany      and      the 
World,"  "The  President,  The  People  and 
this  Book,  Also  the  Colonel." 
Why   War.      By   Frederic   C.    Howe.      New 
York:     Charles   Scribner's   Sons.     $1.50 
net. 

An  analysis  of  the  fundamental  causes 
of  modern  war. 

Psychology 
Psychology  of  the  Unconscious:  A  Study  of 
the  Transformations  and  Symbolisms  of 
the  Libido.  A  Contribution  to  the  His- 
tory of  the  Evolution  of  Thought.  By 
Dr.  C.  G.  Jung.  Authorised  translation, 
with  Introduction  by  Beatrice  M.  Hinkle. 
New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Company. 
$4.00   net. 

Said  to  be  "An  outgrowth  of  the  method 
of  psycho-analysis,  first  developed  by 
Freud,  whereby  the  unconscious  minds  of 
individuals  were  subjected  to  analysis." 
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Seventeen 

Seventeen 

Just   David 
Seventeen 

The   Real   Adventure 

Abyss 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Just   David 

The    First   Hundred    Thousand 

Seventeen 

Dear  Enemy 

just   David 
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Behold   the  Woman! 

Just  David 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Seventeen 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Seventeen 

Just   David 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Curved  Blades 

Just   David 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

Just  David 

Held  to  Answer 

The  Real  Adventure 

Seventeen 

Nan   of  Music  Mountain 

Nan   of  Music  Mountain 

Destiny 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Just  David 

Just  David 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Seventeen 

Just   David 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

The  Real  Adventure 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

John  Bogardus 

The   Fifth  Wheel 

Seventeen 

The  Real  Adventure 

The  Little  Lady  of  the  Big  House 

Seventeen 
Seventeen 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Seventeen 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Bars  of  Iron 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Life  and  Gabriella 

The  Fifth  Wheel 
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{Continued) 


FICTION 


3D  ON  List 

4TH  ON  List 

5TH  ON  List 

6th  on  List 

A  Great  Success 

The    Return    of    Dr.    Fu 
Manchu 

The  Twin  Sisters 

Just  David 

Bars  of  Iron 

An  Amiable  Charlatan 

The    Little   Lady    of    the 
Big  House 

Nan  of  Music  Moun 

Seventeen 

Mrs.   Balfame 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

I'he  Real  Adventure 

Bars  of  Iron 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce 

Just  David 

Nan  of  Music  Mount 

The  Real  Adventure 

Seventeen 

Life    and    Gabriella    • 

Mrs.  Balfame 

Under  the  Country  Sky 

An  Amiable  Charlatan 

Her    Husband's   Purse 

The   Abyss 

An    Amiable    Charlatan 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Behind  the  Bolted  D( 

The  Bent  Twig 

Seventeen 

Bars  of  Iron 

The  Accolade 

The   Rudder 

Just   David 

The    Little    Lady    of    the 
Big   House 

The  Real  Adventure 

Just   David 

Destiny 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Fifth  Wheel 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Bent  Twig 

Held    to    Answer 

Lhe   Strangers'   Wedi 

Held  to  Answer 

The  Hilltop  on  the  Marne 

Pollyanna 

A  Far  Country     . 

The  Hunted  Woman 

Life   and   Gabriella 

Destiny 

Her  Husband's  Purse 

The  Real  Adventure 

Held  to  Answer 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Hunted  Woman 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Just    David 

Our  Miss  York 

Seventeen 

Just  David 

Her  Husband's  Purse 

Nan   of  Music  Mountain 

The  Belfry 

A  Pair  of  Silk  Stockingf 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Mrs.  Balfame 

The  Real  Adventure 

Seventeen 

The  Abyss 

The  Hunted  Woman 

The  Real  Adventure 

Just  David 

The  Abyss 

The  Side  of  the  Ang 

Nan   of  Music  Mountain 

Common  Clay 

Seventeen 

Her  Husband's  Purse 

The  Light  that  Lies 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce 

J  he  Beasts  of  Tarzai 

Held  to  Answer 

The  Belfry 

Mrs.   Balfame 

The  Bent  Twig 

Seventeen 

Bars  of  Iron 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Drusilla  with  a  Mill 

Seventeen 

The  Belfry 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

A  Cathedral  Singer 

People  Like  That 

The    Better   Man 

The  Light  I'hat  Lies 

Held  to  Answer 

Her  Husband's  Purse 

IJars  of  Iron 

Destiny 

The  Fifth  Wheel 

Bars  of  Iron 

John   Bogardus 

Ruggles 

The  Real  Adventure 

Just  David 

Bars  of   Iron 

Life   and   Gabriella 

Mrs.  Balfame 

John    Bogardus 

Life   and    Gabriella 

Mrs.    Balfame 

Green  Mansions 

The  Belfry 

The  Rudder 

The  Fifth  Wheel 

Just  David 

Just  David 

A  Man's  Reach 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Mildew  Manse 

Seventeen 

The  Fifth  Wheel 

Mary  Rose  of  Mifflin 

The  Story  of  Julia  P 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Dear  Enemy 

Thankful's   Inheritance 

I'he  Accolade 

Mrs.  Balfame 

Just   David 

Fulfillment 

Ihe    Little   Lady    of 
Big  House 

Held  to  Answer 

Life   and   Gabriella 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Eternal  Magdalene 

Just  David 

Prudence   of   the   Parson- 

The  Vindication 

Just  David 

The  Blind  Man's  Eyes 

age 
Held    to    Answer 

Seventeen 

Just  David 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Fulfillment 

The   Amateur 

Just  David 

Held   to  Answer 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Then   I'll   Come  Bac 

You 
Just  David 

Seventeen 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Story  of  Julia  Page 

Held  to  Answer 

Just  David 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Dear  Enemy 

Her   Husband's  Purse 

I'he  Real  Adventure 

The  Phantom  Herd 

The  Twin  Sisters 

Just  David 

Seventeen 

The  Real  Adventure 

Held  to  Answer 

Just  David 

Behold   the  Woman! 

The   Fifth   Wheel 

The  Rudder 

Just   David 

Seventeen 

Bars  of  Iron 

The    Little    Lady   of 
Big   House 

Bars  of  Iron 

Dear  Enemy 

Seventeen 

An  Amiable  Charlat: 
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The  Book  Mart 


Books — Non-Fiction— on  Demand — from  the  Booksellbus'  Lun 


The  First  Hundred  Thousand.     Hay. 
Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 
Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part.   Roose- 
velt. 
The   Pentecost  of   Calamity.     Wister. 
Spoon  River  Anthology.     Masters. 


A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne.    Aldricfa. 

Ordeal  by  Battle.    Oliver. 

Germany  vs.  Civilisation.    Thayer. 

The  Collected  Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke.    .. 

Efficient  Living.     Purinton. 

"Speaking  of  Operations.''    Cobb. 

Charles  Francis  Adams.   An  Autobiogrmphy. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages 
454  and  455)  the  six  best-selling  books 
(fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  lists  receives  10 
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According  to  the  foregoing  litti,  the  tiz 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  belt  in  dM 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

Faam 

[Seventeen.      Tarkington.      (Har-' 

1     I      per.)     $1.35   ^   |39 

Just   David.    Porter.     (Houghton 
Mifflin.)    $1.25    

2.  Nan  of  Music  Mountain.    Spearman. 

(Scribner.)    $1.35    '..,  i&> 

3.  The     Real      Adventure.      Webiter. 

(Bobbs-Merrill.)    $1.50    105 

4.  Life       and      Gabriella.        Glasgow. 

(Doubleday,   Page.)    $1.35 I4 

5.  Held  to  Answer.    MacFarlane.   (Lit- 

tle,  Brown.)    $1.35 76 
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OOKMA^ 

An  Illustrated  Magazine 
of  Literature  and  Life. 

JULY 

Diversions  of  the  Re-echo  Club 

BY  CAROLYN   WELLS 

Literary  Landmarks  of  the  National  Capital 

BY   PALI.    WILSTACH 

H.  G.  Wells:  Novelist  and  Prophet 

BV  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

J.  L.  Perez,  the  Father  of  Yiddish  Literature 

BV    HENRY  T.    SCHXITTKIND 

[  Ida  Rehan:  Some  Personal  Recollections 

^^^^  BY  FOLA  LA  FOLLETTE 

^^H  The  Uncollected  Poems  of  H.  C.  Runner 

^^^H  BY  BRANOER  MATTHEWS 

^^^1  Concerning  Literary  Property 

^^^H  BY    ARTHL'R    BARTLETT    MAURICE 

^^^B  The  Advance  of  the  English  Novel 

^^^H  BV  W1LLL'\M   LYON  PHELPS 

^^V  An  Unpublished  Whittier  Poem 

W  How  "Maryland,  My  Maryland"  Was  Written 

[odd,  mead  &z:  COMPANY 
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While  looking  in  he 
fairyland  and  herself, 
ening  from  a  long  slumber.  She  had  for- 
gotten one  ihat  naa  watching  her  milh  sad, 
beauliful,  stern  tyes— ihe  only  one  there 
\v3^  to  approve  or  condemn  nhat  she  did. 
Straight  and  slender  and  (all,  with  a  loot 
of  sorrowful  reproach  on  his  handsome, 
melancholy  face,  General  Kitchener  fixed 
his  wonderful  eyes  on  her  out  of  his  gilt 
photograph  frame  on  the  drenser. 

Dulcie  turned  like  an  automatic  doll  to 
the   landlady. 

-Tel!  h!m  I  can't  go,"  she  said  dully. 
"Tell  him  I'm  sick,  or  something.  Tell  him 
I'm  not  going  out." 

After  the  door  was  closed  and  locked, 
Dulcie  fell  upon  her  bed,  crushing  her  hlack 
lip.  and  cried  for  ten  minutes.  General 
Kitchener  was  her  only  friend.  He  was 
Uulcie's  ideal  of  a  gallant  knight.  He 
looked  as  if  he  might  have  a  secret  sorrow, 
and  his  wonderful  moustache  was  a  dream, 
and  she  was  a  little  afraid  of  that  stern 
yet  lender  look  in  his  eyes.  She  used  to 
have  little  fancies  that  he  would  call  at  the 
house  some  time,  and  ask  for  her,  with  his 
sword  clanking  against  his  high  hoots. 
Once,  when  a  boy  was  rattling  a  piece  of 
chain  against  a  lamp-post  she  had  opened 
the  window  and  looked  out.  But  there  was. 
no  use.  She  knew  that  General  Kitchener 
was  away  over  in  Japan,  leading  his  army 


of  the  living  public 
not  as  a   rule   very   significant.  .  . 
did  O.  Henry  treat  the  hero  of  Khar 

Unfinished    Slory."      He   used   him 

A  shop  girl  who  gets 
ige  of  $G  a  week  is  ftghlii 
b!e  temptation  to  supplen 
as  some  of  her  less  particular  friends 
doing.  .  .  .  The  choice  once  granted, 
ie  questioned  the  fitness  of  Kitchener  a) 
icarnation  of  the  high  spirit  that  holds 
ing  through   the  discour- 


Vanity    Fair. 


And    i 


this    fact   ' 


Miss  O.  Henry 


Now  comes  the  magazine  debut  of 
Miss  O.  Henry  with  the  appearance  of 
short  stories  by  Will- 
Sydney  Porter's 
daughter,  Miss  Mar- 
garet Porter.  In  an 
editorial  on  literary  dynasties  introduced 
by  this  announcement,  the  New  York 
Tribune  says : 

The  daughler  of  rhe  late  William  Sydney 
Porter    is   making   her   debul   in    ihe   maga- 


Why   noi?      She    h   as    much 
titled   lo   the   advantage   which   the   fam< 
her    father's    pseudonym    undoubtedly    g 
her  in  her  literary  beginnings  as  she  wouli 
be  if  he  had  written   under  hii  own   name, 
and  thus  had  bestowed  ita  prestige  upon  her 
automatically,  so  to  speak.     Succession  id   ■ 
famous   parent  in   his  chosen   field  of   nor^, 
h   both   an   aid   and   a   handicap — an   ai<j 
that  the  beginner  arouses  curiosity   and 
terest :   a   handicap  because  sooner  or   It 


I 

ne, 
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edition  of  the  works 
■nry  Cuyler  Bunner  Mr. 
B  r  a  n  d  e  r  Matthews 
contributes  an  intro- 
diictorj'  note.  Profes- 
sor Matthews  regards 
's  prose  as  the  prose  of  a  poet, 
id  pellucid;  his  style  had  both 
tnd  colour.  He  became  a  master 
of  the  art  of  the  short  story,  finding  his 
profit  in  the  loving  study  of 
and    Maupassant.     Even    those    of 


To    thi 
of  the  la  I 


H.C. 


the  di 


stretch  out  almost  to 
a  novel,  were  really 
only  short  stories  writ  large;  they  had 
the  unity,  the  swiftness,  the  singleness 
af  purpose  which  is  the  distinguishing 
characteristic  of  this  form  of  fiction,  but 
\vhiic  Bunner  had  sat  at  the  feet  of  the 
European  masters  of  fiction  to  spy  out 
the  secrets  of  the  craft,  his  own  subjects 
were  chosen  almost  without  exception 
from  the  life  of  his  own  country.  No 
selection    from    the   masterpieces  of   the 
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Again  we  have  been  reading  a  num- 
ber of  books  of  American  authorship  re- 
lating personal  experi- 
MoreWar  cnces     of     the     Great 

Books  War.     Again    we    are 

moved  to  the  expres- 
sion of  a  very  genuine  admiration.  It 
does  not  seem  to  matter  whether  the 
author  be  the  trained  writer  of  many 
years,  or  the  merest  neophyte,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  his  book  will 


be  found  interesting  and  worth  while. 
For  example  there  is  James  Norman 
Hall's  Kitchener's  Mob.  Mr.  HaU,  a 
young  man  in  his  early  twenties,  re- 
cently graduated  from  a  Western  uni- 
versity, was  bicycling  through  Wales 
when  he  heard  the  news  of  the  German 
invasion  of  Belgium,  He  proceeded  to 
London  and,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  ad- 
venture, enlisted  in  that  army  which  was 
then  known  as  "Kitchener's  Mob."   Of 


M^- 


^  flu  omaj- 
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his  experiences  in  the  training  camp  and 
later  at  the  front  he  writes  with  great 
simplicit\'  and  directness.  The  Tommy 
Atkins  that  he  saw  in  the  making  was 
not  the  Beefeater  marching  to  the  Bank 
or  the  moiinied  guardsman  at  the  gates 
of  Whitehall  familiar  to  American 
visitors  to  London  in  the  past.  He  was 
very  raw  material  and  time  and  hard 
work  were  needed  to  whip  him  into 
shape.  Mr.  Hall  grew  to  like  him  and 
lo  esteem  him.  but  he  never  coidd  quite 
reach  an  understanding  of  the  impass- 
able gulf  in  the  British  service  between 
officers  and  men.  Once  he  confided  ti) 
a  comrade  he  would  like  to  chat  with 
one  of  the  officers  for  a  few  minutes  on 
terms  of  easy  equalitj-.  "Why,  they 
could  'ang  you  for  that!"  was  the  re- 
ply. In  active  service  at  the  front  the 
relations  were  closer.  But  even  there 
the  book  gives  the  impression  that  too 
many  of  the  soldiers  were  little  more 
than  officers'  servants. 


Mr.  Wythe  Williams  was  the  Paris 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Times 
at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  the  en- 
suing months  he  saw  much,  and  what  he 
saw  he  has  told  vividly  in  Pissed  by  the 
Censor.  It  is  hard  to  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  freely  from  Mr.  Wil- 
liams's book.  But  we  shall  confine  our- 
selves to  indications  here  and  there.  For 
instance  we  recall  no  other  source  from 
which  has  come  the  statement  that  the 
German  plan  was  to  blow  up  Paris  sec- 
tion by  section  until  the  French  were 
forced  to  capitulate.  For  Ambassador 
Herrick  Mr.  Williams  has  an  un- 
bounded admiration,  believing  that  his- 
tory will  place  his  name  beside  the 
names  of  Franklin  and  Jefferson  as 
American  representatives  at  the  French 
capita!.  There  are  many  interesting 
glimpses  of  General  Jof?re.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  an  American  new- 
comer in  Paris  asked  Mr.  Williams  for 
information  about  the  Commander-in- 
Chief.  Mr.  Williams  told  him  what 
everj'body  knew,  which  was  almost 
nothing.  Before  the  war  he  lived  quiet- 
ly in  a  little  villa  in  a  Paris  suburb,  and 
ne\t  to  his  love  for  his  family,  the  things 
he  regarded  as  best  in  all  the  world 
were  peace  and  fishing.  Even  the  great 
conflict  has  not  been  able  to  cure  him 
of  his  fondness  for  the  latter  diversion. 
"Recently."  says  Mr.  Williams,  "it  was 
learned  that  he  commandeered  a  barge 
on  one  of  the  rivers  near  the  battle  line 
— and  there  he  sometimes  sits  and  quiet- 
ly fishes  while  thinking  out  new  army 
plans.  His  only  other  recreation  at  the 
front  is  reading  at  night  before  going 
to  bed  from  his  favourite  authors,  Bal- 
zac. Dumas,  and  Charles  Dickens, 
Joffre  understands  English  and  reads  it 
but  will  not  speak  it."  There  are  those 
who  already  speculate  on  the  great  show 
that  Paris  will  have  when  the  war  is 
over— the  Grand  Army  of  France 
headed  by  Father  Joffre  marching  under 
the  Arch  of  Triumph  and  down  the 
Champ  Elvsces — while  the  applauding 
world  looks  on.  But  Mr.  Williams  is 
sceptical.  His  private  opinion  is  that 
once    peace    is    declared.    Father    Joffre 
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fish in  g- 
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Another  storj'  that  Mr.  Williams 
tells  us  is  of  his  visit  to  General  Foch. 
"the  man  who  sent  the  famous  messaRC 
to  General  Joffre  at  the  critical  moment 
of  the  battle  of  the  Marne  that  inas- 
much as  his  left  was  crushed  and  his 
right  thrown  back,  he  proposed  to  at- 
tack with  his  centre — the  man  who  later 
stemmed  the  German  tide  at  the  ^  ser, 
and  saved  Calais  and  the  Channel 
ports."  On  a  table  in  the  little  recep- 
tion hail  of  the  General's  office  Mr. 
Williams  saw  a  book.  It  was  a  French 
translation  of  Kipling's  JunffU  Boot, 
and  the  General's  name  was  written  on 
the  first  page.  Perhaps  as  inspiring  as 
any  chapter  in  the  book  is  that  which 
Mr.  Williams  calls  "When  Chenal 
sings  the  Marseillaise."  He  went  to 
the  Opera  Co  mi  que  one  day  to  hear 
Marthe  Chenal's  rendition  of  the  na- 
tional anthem.  He  records  that  he 
never  wants  to  go  again,  for  he  would 
be  keyed  to  such  expectancy  that  he 
might  be  disappointed.  He  pictures  the 
orchestra  playing  the  opening  bars,  the 
vast  audience  rising,  the  wounded  lean- 
ing heavily  against  the  rail,  the  glisten- 
ing eyes  of  the  officers  in  the  boxes. 
Then  with  the  words  "Allons,  enfants 
de  la  Patrie"  Chenal  swept  down  to  the 
footlights,  the  words  of  the  song  sweep- 
ing liver  the  audience  like  a  bugle  call. 
The  singer,  who  has  often  been  called 
the    most    beautiful    woman    in     Paris, 
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wore  a  white  silk  gown  and  a  large 
black  Alsatian  head-dress  in  one  corner 
of  which  was  a  small  tri-coloured  cock- 
ade. With  the  next  line  she  threw  her 
arms  apart  drawing  out  the  folds  of  the 
gown  into  the  tri-colnur.  With  the 
"March  on,  march  on"  of  the  chorus, 
her  voice  rose  high  over  the  full  orches- 
tra, and  even  above  her  voice  could  be 
sensed  the  surging  emotions  of  the  audi- 
ence that  seem  to  sweep  over  the  house 


I  looked  up  at  tbc  tow  of  wounded. 
nan  held  his  bandaged  head  bctweer 
lands  and  was  ctyijij;.  An  oiHcer  in  a 
vearing  the  gorgeous  uniform  of  the  h 
luaners  staff,  held  a  handkerchief  ove 
yes.     Through   (he   second   verse  the   ; 
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home  and  covinlry — verse.  The  cr 
of  the  orchestra  ceased,  dying  away  almost 
to  a  whisper.  Chenal  drew  the  folds  of  the 
Irl-colour  cloak  about  her.  Then  she  bent 
her  head  and.  drawing  the  flag  to  her  lips, 
kissed  it  reverently.  The  first  words  came 
like  a  sob  from  her  sou!.  From  then  unii! 
the  end  of  the  verse,  when  her  voice  again 
rang  out  over  the  renewed  efforts  of  the 
orchestra,  one  seemed  to  live  through  all  the 
EJorious  history  of  France.  At  the  very 
end,  when  Chenal  drew  a  short  jewelled 
sword  from  the  folds  of  her  goven  and 
jlood,  silent  and  superb,  with  the  folds  of 
the  flag  draped  about  her,  while  the  cur- 
tain ratig  slowly  down,  she  seemed  to  typify 
both  Empire  and  Republic  throughout  all 
time.  All  the  best  of  the  past  seemed  con- 
centrated there  as  that  glorious  woman, 
with    head     raised    high,     looked     into     the 

Last  year  we  were  discussing  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  fVilh  the  Allies.  An- 
other book  deahng  with  his  experiences 
at  the  various  fronts  is  fVi/li  the  French 
in  France  tin,!  Salonika,  the  last  book  of 
any  kinj  that  he  was  destined  to  write. 


Last  autumn  Mr.  Davis  crossed  the 
Atlantic  from  New  \'ork  to  Bordeaux 
by  the  Chicago  of  the  French  Line. 
When  the  ship  entered  the  war  zone  the 
passengers,  who  had  been  thoroughly  re- 
hearsed in  what  to  do  in  the  event  of 
"accident,"  began  to  see  periscopes.  A 
snil  appeared  upon  the  horizon.  A  very 
young  Frenchtnan  ran  to  the  bridge  and 
called  to  the  officers:  "Gentlemen,  will 
you  please  tell  me  what  boat  it  is  that  I 
see?"  Had  he  asked  the  satne  question 
of  an  American  captain  while  that  offi- 
cer was  on  the  bridge,  comments  Mr. 
Davis,  the  captain  would  have  turned 
his  back.  An  English  captain  would 
have  put  him  in  irons.  But  the  French 
captain  called  down  to  him:  "She  is 
pilot  boat  number  28.  The  pilot's  name 
is  Jean  Baptiste.  He  has  a  wife  and 
four  children  in  Rordeaux,  and  others 
in  Brest  and  Havre.  He  is  fifty  years 
old  and  has  a  red  nose  and  a  wart  on  his 
chin.  Is  there  anything  else  you  would 
like  to  know?" 

Then  Mr.  Davis  saw  the  enemy. 
The  Chicago,  winding  up  the  river,  had 
passed  the  vineyards  and  the  chateaux 
and  had  reached  the  outskirts  of  the 
city.  Here  the  banks  are  closer  to- 
gether, so  close  that  one  can  almost  hail 
those  on  shore;  but  there  was  a  heavy 


1  thick.  When  the 
traveUer  saw  a  man  in  a  black  overcoat 
with  the  brass  buttons  wider  apart  across 
the  chest  than  at  the  belt  line,  he 
thought  it  was  a  trick  of  the  mist.  Be- 
cause the  uniform  that,  by  a  nice  ad- 
justment of  buttons  tries  to  broaden  the 
shoulders  and  decrease  the  waist,  is  not 
being  worn  much  in  France,  not  If  a 
French  sharpshooter  sees  it  first.     But 


the  overcoat  \ 
ing  a  rifle  on  his  shoulder.  He  v 
rying  a  bag  of  cement,  and  from  the  hull 
of  the  barge  others  appeared,  each  with 
a  bag  upon  his  shoulder.  There  was  no 
mistaking  them.  Nor  their  little  round 
caps,  high  boots,  and  field  uniforms  of 
grey-green.  In  other  words,  the  first 
persons  on  shore  to  be  seen  by  the  pas- 
sengers   on    the    Chicago    after    leaving  J 
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New  York   Harbour  wen 
people,  but  German  soldie 


One  evening  in  Salonika  Mr.  Davis 
and  some  other  American  correspond- 
ents dined  at  the  French  officers'  mess. 
There  were  twenty  men  around  the  din- 
ner table,  seated  on  ammunition  boxes 
and  Standard  Oil  cans.  They  were 
waited  upon  by  an  enormous  negro  from 
Senegal  with  a  fez  as  tall  as  a  giant 
firecracker.  Some  of  the  officers  laughed 
when  he  served  the  soup  in  a  tin  basin 
used  for  washing  dishes,  and  his  feelings 
were  hurt.  It  was  explained  that 
"Chocolat"  in  his  own  country  was  a 
prince,  and  that  unless  treated  with  tact 
he  might  get  the  idea  that  waiting  on 
a  table  was  not  a  royal  prerogative. 
Next  to  Mr.  Davis  was  a  young  man 
who  had  been  talking  learnedly  of  dum- 
dum bullets  and  Parisian  restaurants. 
They  asked  him  to  recite.  "Until  that 
moment  he  had  been  a  serious  young 
officer,  talking  boulevard  French.  In 
an  instant  he  was  transformed.  He  was 
a  clown,  to  look  at  him  was  to  laugh, 


he  was  an  old  roue,  senile,  pitiable,  a 
bourgeois,  an  apache,  a  lover,  and  his 
voice  was  so  beautiful  that  each  sentence 
sang.  He  used  words  so  difficult  that 
to  avoid  them  even  Frenchmen  will 
cross  the  street.  He  mastered  them, 
played  with  them,  caressed  them,  sipped 
(if  them  as  a  connoisseur  sips  Madeira  ;  he 
tossed  them  in  the  air  like  radiant  bub- 
bles or  flung  them  at  us  with  the  ranle 
of  a  mitrailleuse.  When  in  triumph  he 
sat  down,  I  asked  him,  when  nor  in  uni- 
form, who  the  devil  he  happened  to  be. 
.\gain  he  was  the  bored  young  man.  In 
a  low  tone,  so  as  not  to  expose  my  igno- 
rance to  others,  he  said,  'I?  I  am  Bar- 
rielles  of  the  Theatre  Odeon.'  " 


Frank  H.  Simonds  calls  his  little 
book  dealing  with  his  visit  to  the  Ver- 
dun front  They  Shall  Not  Pass.',  taking 
his  title  from  the  crj'  that  raised  the 
living  wall  against  the  invader.  In  a 
short  time  Mr.  Simonds  saw  much  and 
of  what  he  saw  he  has  written  vividly. 
But  hy  far  the  most  impressive  of  all 
the  pictures  that  he  presents  is  the  one 
which  illustrates  the  terrible  price  that 
has  been  paid  by  the  youth  of  France, 
Along  a  road  two  columns  were  moving 
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in  opposite  directions.     One  was  made 
up  of   the  men  who  were   leaving   the 
r  trenches  for  a  rest,  the  men  who  for  the 
1  recent    days    had    held    the    lirst    lines. 
I  They  were  smiling  as  they  marched,  but 
I  they   seemed    more    like   miners   coming 
I  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  than  sol- 
r  diers  returning  from   a  battle.      But    it 
was  the  line  on  the  other  side  of  the 
road  that  held  the  eye.    There  were  the 
troops  thai  were  going  toward  the  fire, 
toward  the  trenches,   that  were  march- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  guns,  and  as  one 
saw  ihem  the  artillery  rumble  took  on 
a  new  distinctness.      Platoon  after  pla- 
toon,   company    after    company,    whole 
regiments    in    columns    of    fours,    they 
passed.     "And  seeing  the  faces  brought 
an  instant  shock ;  they  all  wore  the  same 
calm,  steady,  slightly  weary  expri 


but  there 
a  young  man. 
the  thirties,  nc 
still  in  the  prin 
but  the  fathers 
full   manhood. 


hole  line  sea  reel  v 
Here  were  the  men  of 
t  of  the  twenties;  men 
e  of  strength,  of  health, 
of  families,  the  men  of 
Almost   in   a   flash    the 


fact  came  home.  This  was  what  all  the 
graves  along  the  road  had  meant.  This 
was  what  the  battle  field  and  the  glories 
of  the  twenty  months  had  spelled. 
France  had  sent  her  youth  and  it  was 
spent;    she    was    sending    her    manhood 


Frances  Wilson  Huard,  the  author 
of  My  Home  in  the  Fidd  of  Honour,  is 
the  wife  of  the  French  painter,  Charles 
Huard,  and  a  daughter  of  the  American 
actor,  Francis  Wilson.  The  third  week 
in  July,  1914,  the  Hoards  were  enter- 
taining a  number  of  friends  at  the 
Chateau  de  ViUiers,  their  summer  home 
near  the  Marne.  abont  sixty  miles  from 
Paris.  Among  these  friends  were  May 
Wilson  Preston,  the  artist;  Mrs.  Chase, 
the  editor  of  a  woman's  magazine,  and 
Hugues  Delorme,  the  French  dramatist. 
Nothing  could  have  been  farther  from 
the  thoughts  of  the  party  than  the  idea 
of  war.  The  unexpected  appearance  of 
some  grey-haired  territorials  was  attrib- 
uted    to     preparation     for     the     great 


I 
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Then  on  July  28th  Ma- 
dame Huard  visited  Paris  and  met 
the  editor  of  the  Gil  Bias.    By  him  she 

was  told  that  war  would  be  declared  the 
following  Saturday.  She  regarded  the 
information  in  the  light  of  a  joke,  and 
when  later,  somewhat  convinced,  she 
told  the  news  to  friends  with  whom  she 
had  an  engagement  it  was  considered  by 
them  as  an  excuse.  Then  came  the 
eventful    August     ist.     The    German 


tide  rolled  on  engulfing  the  Chateau  de 
Villiers.  Then  the  battle  of  the  Marnc 
and  it  rolled  hack  again,  the  French 
seventy-fives  barking  in  pursuit,  and 
Madame  Huard  after  weeks  of  absence 
was  able  to  find  her  home.  But  what  a 
home!  The  Chateau  had  been  occupied 
by  General  von  Kluck  and  his  staff. 
Madame  Huard's  account  of  what  she 
found  is  not  pleasant  reading,  especially 
the  story  of  the  desecrated  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  which  she  had  left  her  love 
letters,  imagining  that  they  would  serve 
as  a  protection.  In  no  uncertain  words 
does  Madame  Huard  pay  her  tribute  to 
"Kultur." 

So  far  the  war  has  produced  no  more 
striking  document  than  Edward   Mor- 

lac's   A    Soldier    of   the   Legion,    which 


originally  appeared  in  the  pages  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly,  and  which  ii 
sued  in  book  form  by  the  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.  Sergeant  Morlac. 
according  to  a  preface  written  by  Ellcry 
Sedgwick,  the  editor  of  the  Atlantic,  is 
a  Dick  Hatteraick  of  a  man  to  look  at, 
and  the  education  of  that  beloved  pirate 
was  no  more  rugged  than  his  own.  His 
father  was  a  Frenchman  born  who  had 
seen  service  in  1870  and  won  a  captain's 
commission  in  the  "Terrible  Year." 
After  the  war,  Morlae,  senior,  settled 
in  this  country  and  his  son  was  born  in 
California.  When  young  Morlae  grew 
up  he  sought  service  in  the  Philippines 
and  engaged  in  more  than  one  civilian 
"scrap"  in  Mexico.  It  was  good  train- 
ing. On  the  morning  of  August  3, 
[914,  he  packed  his  grip  and  started  for 
Paris  to  enlist  in  the  foreign  legion. 
Since  he  had  already  seen  service  he  was 
soon  made  a  corporal  and  later  a  ser- 
geant. Morlae,  says  a  letter  from  a 
Harvard  graduate  who  served  under 
him,  was  "an  excellent  soldier,"  "a 
strong,  efficient,  ambitious  man,"  though 
he  was  neither  sentimental  in  his 
methods  nor  supersensitive  with  his  men. 


Since  Ouida  wrote  Vnder  Two  Flags 
English  and  American  readers  have  had 
a  superficial  knowledge  of  the  Foreign 
Legion  and  its  men.  The  Legion  as 
Mr.  Morlae  presents  it  is  quite  as  pic- 
turesque, as  formidable,  as  courageous, 
and  as  disreputable  as  was  the  Legion  of 
Miss  de  la  Ramee's  story,  It  is  made 
up,  says  Mr.  Morlac,  of  adventurers  or 
criminals,  of  fugitives  from  justice. 
Some  of  them  are  drunkards,  some 
thieves,  and  some  with  the  mark  of  pain 
upon  them  find  others  to  keep  them 
company.  In  Mr.  Morlae's  section 
were  men  of  all  races  and  all  nationali- 
ties, Russians  and  Turks,  an  Annamilc 
and  a  Hindu,  a  German.  Bulgars,  Serbs, 
Greeks,  negroes,  an  Italian  who  had 
Seen  a  professional  bicycle  thief,  a  Fiji 
Islander  fresh  from  an  Oxford  educa- 
tion,-— a  silent  man  of  whom  it  was 
whispered    that    he    had    once    been 
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Archbishop, — three  Arabians,  and  a 
handful  of  Americans  who  cared  little 
for  the  quiet  life.  One  Frenchman  who 
was  a  particularly  good  type  of  soldier 
had  absconded  from  Paris  with  his  em- 
ployer's money  and  had  found  life  in  the 
Legion  necessary  to  his  comfort.  Then 
there  were  the  Russian  prince  of  doubt- 
ful antecedents  and  the  Paris  Apache. 
The  Americans  were  a  different  type, 
but  even  they  were  not  of  all  one  stripe. 
One  had  been  in  a  newspaper  office,  an- 
other a  lawyer,  another  a  poet,  a  fourth, 
a  burly  negro,  a  professional  pugilist. 
In  this  company  a  soldier  could  count 
on  his  comrade  risking  his  life  to  save 
him,  but  he  could  also  be  sure  that  that 
comrade  would  take  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  pick  his  pocket. 

In  the  advance  of  last  September 
these  men  went  into  hell,  A  first  Ger- 
man trench  was  taken,  then  a  second, 
and  the  Legion  was  half  way  to  a  third. 
All  at  once  came  a  change.  The  Ger- 
man artillery  in  front  ceased  firing.  In 
the  trench  ahead  the  German  troops  in 
black  masses  were  pouring  and  advanc- 
ing at  a  trot.  Was  it  a  counter  attack  ? 
"Tant  mieus."  said  one  man:  ''We'll 
show  them,"  said  another.  Then  the 
French  artillery  ceased  firing  and  the 
mystery  became  plain.  The  Germans 
were  approaching  in  columns  of  four, 
officers  to  the  front,  hands  held  in  the 
air.  and,  as  they  drew  closer,  could  be 
heard  the  steady  cry,  "Kameraden ! 
Kameradin !" 

They  were  surrendering.  How  we  went 
at  our  worki  Out  flew  our  knives,  and  in 
less  time  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  we  had 
mingled  among  the  prisoners,  slicing  off 
their  trousers  buttons,  culling  oS  suspen- 
ders, and  hacking  through  bells.  All  the 
war  shoes  had  their  laces  cut.  according  lo 
the  regulations  laid  down  in  the  last  Frenc]i 
"Manual,"  and  thus,  slopping  along,  hands 
helplessly  in  their  breeches  pockets  to  keep 
their  trousers  from  falling  around  iheir 
ankles,  shuffling  their  feet  to  keep  their 
boot!!  on,   the  huge  column  of  prisoners   was 


sent  to  the  rear  with  a  few  soldier; 

rect  rather  than  to  guard  them.    Tht 

no  light  left  in  ihem  now.    A  lerror-strickcs'l 

group;   some  of  them,  temporarily  at  leai 

half  insane. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war  there  i 
:ame  from  many  sources  stories  to  the  ( 
effect  that  the  Germans  were  at  best 
mediocre  soldiers,  fighting  unwillingly 
and  under  compulsion,  and,  above  all, 
flinching  from  the  bayonet.  That  im- 
pression has  been  very  thoroughly  eradi- 


cated. It  may  persist  somewhere 
not  in  the  minds  of  the  British  or  French 
soldier  who  has  seen  service  at  the  front. 
According  to  Mr,  Williams  the  term 
"Boche"  applied  to  the  enemy,  is  used 
very  little  by  the  defenders  of  the  Re- 
public in  the  trenches.  These  men,  of- 
ficers and  privates,  are  perfectly  candid 
in  their  recognition  of  the  German  sol- 
dier's strength  and  courage.  The 
Totnray  Atkins  of  Mr.  Hall's  Kiuk- 
fner's  Mob  sums  up  the  situation:  "If 
Fritzie  is  so  poor,  why  ain't  we  fighting 
along  the  Rhine  or  the  Danube  instead 
of  where  we  are?"  Respect  for  the  foe 
as  "a  first  class  fighting  man"  is  what  the 
war  has  taught  battling  Briton  and 
Gaul,  and  unquestionably,  Hans,  in  the 
trenches  opposite,  often  shakes  his  head 


I 
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when  he  recalls  the  tales  he  once  be- 
lieved of  the  inefficiency  and  cowardice 
of  Tommy  and  Jean.  But  this  new  re- 
spect does  not  imply  any  abatement  of 
those  little  exchanges  of  wit  designed  to 
irritate.  Mr.  Boyd  Cable,  in  Between 
the  Lines,  has  a  very  graphic  chapter  en- 
titled "A  Hymn  of  Hate."  The  Tower 
Bridge  Rifles,  mostly  London  Cockney, 
flings  epithets  in  the  direction  of  the 
German  trenches  forty  yards  away.  The 
reply  culminates  in  the  singing  of  the 


"Hymn  of  Hate,"  first  in  German,  and 
then  in  English.  But  instead  of  aggra- 
vating it  is  welcomed  with  delight  and 
adopted  by  the  Rifles.  No  wonder  a 
visiting  French  staff  officer  is  astonished 
to  hear  this  regiment,  English  to  the 
backbone,  marching  to  the  roar  of: 

Ite  of  the  'eart  and  ite  of  the  'and 
Ite  by  water  and  ite  by  land; 
Go  do  we  ite  to  beat  the  band? 
England! 


DIVERSIONS  OF  THE  RE-ECHO  CLUB 


BY  CAROLYN  WELLS 


The  Re-Echo  Club  held  a  meeting  in 
their  pleasant  club  rooms  at  No.  4, 
Poetic  Mews,  and  a  mild  discussion 
arose  concerning  the  merits  of  the  classic 
poem  called  "Tipperary."  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  club  opined  that  it  was  a 
long,  long  way  from  being  poetry,  but 
others  demurred  at  this,  and  some  held 
that  it  had  a  lyrical  heart-interest  that 
was  just  too  sweet  for  anything.  How- 
ever, all  agreed  that  the  mechanism  of 
the  theme  could  be  furbished  up  a  bit, 
and  each  was  willing  to  have  a  stab 
at  it. 

It  is  with  pleasure  we  are  able  to  pre- 
sent our  readers  with  the  refurbished 
versions. 

BY  MR.  A.  SWINBURNE 
Deep   eyes,   with   long,   lush   lashes  curling; 

Fair  neck,  like  an  ivory  tower; 
White  teeth,  through  the  scarlet  lips  pearl- 
ing 

Like   foam   on    a    fire-flaming  flower; 
On  a  high  head  held  proud  as  a  heron 

Red   ringlets   all    riotous  curl ; 
Oh,  slim,  slender  Siren  of  Erin, 

My  Tip'rary  Girl. 

Oh,  colleen  of  all  colleens  sweetest, 
Why  art  thou  so  far,  far  away? 

Though  my  feet  flee  of  all  feet  the  fleetest, 
To  reach  thee  takes  many  a  dav. 


For  thee  I  desert  Piccadilly, 

For  thee,  Leicester  Square  I  give  o*cr; 
My  lithe,  lissome  lass, — ^my  love-lily, 

Mavourneen,   asthore! 

BY  MR.  R.  L.  STEVENSON 
The   Irish   Girl,   all   red   and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart; 
She  kisses  me  with  all  her  might, 

I  hate  from  her  to  part. 

She  wanders  waiting,  here  and  there. 

And  so,  I  cannot  stay. 
But  gladly  fly  from  Leicester  Square 

Out  Tipperary  way. 

BY  MR.  R.  KIPLING 

In  the  town  of  Tipperary, 

Lookin'  pretty  as  can  be. 
There's  an  Irish  girl  a-settin' 

And   Tm  'fraid  she's  mad  at  me; 
For  I  seem  to  hear  her  calling 

And  1  seem  to  hear  her  say: 
"Come  you  back,  you  British  soldier, 

Come  back  Tipperary  way!'' 

So,  of  course,  I  cannot  stay, 
I  must  fly  right  off  to-day, 
It's  a  long,  long  way  to  travel,  and  I  must 
be  on  my  way. 
From   Leicester  Square  I  fly, 
Piccadilly,  too,  good-bye! 
For  if  I  should  fail  to  show  up,  I  don't  know 
what  she  would  sav! 
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BY  MR.  G.  CHAUCER 

A  mayde  ther  ben,  that  fairer  was  to  sene 
Thanne  is  the  lilye  on  his  stalks  grene. 
Hir  heer  was  rede  and  broyded  in  a  tresse 
Bihynde    hir    bak,  a  yerd^  long,  I  gesse. 
And  shee  was  sweete!    So  sweete,  that  wit 

ye  wel 
Alias,   I   ne  have  no  langage  to  telle. 
For  hir,  I  wold  aventure  daye  by  daye 
To  Tipperaraye,  leag  on  leag  away. 
To  Pikadyllaye  I  bid  fond  farewel, 
Ne  more  in  Leicystre  Square  wold  I  to  dwel. 
To   hir   I    renne,   with   swifte   fleeynge   fete, 
Myn    herte    I    hir    biquethe,    my    quene    so 
sweete ! 

BY  MR.  R.  BROWNING 

Is  Tipperary  far?     Egregious  sir! 

That  same  justificative  query  might 

Be  put  to  twenty  clericates!    Gadzooks! 

Far!  far!  Ods  bodikins!    'Tis  far  and  far — 

A  long,  long  way, — add  a  long  way  to 
that, — 

And  all  too  short  the  scanty  span  you 
splash! 

Elaphion  of  the  Persic  dance  might  frisk 

Across  the  beggar  world.  Tut!  Such  an- 
other,— boh ! 

Girl-golding  slip  of  beauty!  Love's  own 
lure, — 

(The  quintessential  sweetness  of  the 
thought ! ) 

Glut,  Piccadilly,  on  my  gulped  good-bye! 

And,  Leicester  Square,  fondle  my  flung  fare- 
well! 

While  I,  well  willing,  wend  a  winning  way 

To  Tipperary, — there's  my  waiting  heart! 

BY  MR.  O.  WILDE 

Oh,  but  the  maid  was  fair  to  see, 

(Shamrock    and    peat    and    a    bunch    of 
snakes!) 

Sweet  as  pale  honey  of  the  bee. 

In  Tipperary  town  dwelt  she, 

(And  I  wail  and  I  whoo  with  aches!) 

The  way  is  long  and  long  to  fare, 
(Och   hone,   potatoes   and   peat!) 

Boo!    Piccadilly  and  Leicester  Square! 

Where  is  my  heart?  Oh,  yes,  right  there!  . 
(Whurrool  but  the  girl  is  sweet!) 


BY  MR.  D.  G.  ROSSETTI 
That  Blessed  Irish  Girl  leaned  out 

From  her  father's  bar  in  Erin; 
Her  eyes  were  greener  than  the  bit 

Of  shamrock  she  was  wearin*. 
She  had  three  suitors  for  her  hand, 

But   little  she   was   carin'! 

The  way  to  Tippcrary's  long. 

But  I  have  got  the  fare; 
To  Piccadilly  I've  said  'By, 

Farewell    to   Leicester   Square. 
I'm  headed  Tipperary  way, 

I'm  off!    (My  heart's  right  there!) 

BY  MISS  A.  A.  PROCTER 
Seated  one  day  at  the  station, 

Till  my  train  should  come  in  sight, 
I  spied  an  Irish  colleen 

Like  a  vision  of  pure  delight. 

She  wasn't  from  Piccadilly, 

She    wasn't    from   Leicester    Square; 

But  wherever  she  may  have  hailed  from 
I  know  that  my  heart's  right  there! 

I  have  sought,  but  I  seek  her  vainly, 
That  red-haired   lass  divine, 

Who  came  from  the  train  at  the  junction 
And  entered  into  mine.  ♦ 

She  may  have  been  some  bright  angel 

Beyond  all  earthly  ken; 
And  it  may  be  in  Tipperary 

I  shall   see  that  girl   again! 

BY  MR.  O.  KHAYYAM 
When    you    and    I    beyond    the    veil    have 

passed, 
A  long,  long  time,  the  long,  long  way  shall 
last; 
Which  of  our  coming  and  departure  heeds 
As  Milo's  self  should  heed   a  plaster  cast 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  of  the  myriads  who 
Before  us  went  a  long,  long  way  to  woo, 

Not  one  returns  to  tell  us  of  the  road, 
Which  to  trip  up  on,  we  must  travel  too. 

Ah,  Love,  could  you  and  I  conspire  and  dare 
To  grasp  this  sorry  scheme  of  things  that 
are, 
Would  we  not  shatter  Tipperary,  then 
Rebuild  it  nearer,  say,  to  Leicester  Square? 
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BY  LORD  A.  TENNYSON 

Lady  Clara  Vcrc  dc  Verc, 

Of  me  you  shall  not  win  renown; 
I  love  a  little  Irish  girl 

Who  lives  in  Tipperary  town. 
Where'er  she  he's  the  place  for  me, 

Though  it's  a  long,  long  way  to  go; 
Kind  hearts  are  more  than  Leicester  Square, 

And  simple  joy  than  Norman's  woe. 

BY  MR.  J.  W.  RILEY 

There,  little  girl,  don't  cry! 

For  I  have  got  leave  to  go; 
Though  they  all  do  say 
It's  a  long,  long  way 

To  the  sweetest  girl  I  know. 
But  I've  bid  London  Town  good-bye, 
There,  little  girl,  don't  cry,  don't  cry! 

BY  MR.  A.  DOBSON 

It's    a    long,    long  way 

To  Tipperary; 
Yes,  as  they  say, 
It's  a  long,  long  way. 
I'll  start  to-day, 

My  Irish  fairy! 


It's  a  long,  long  way 
To  Tipperary. 

BY  MR.  E.  A.  POE 

Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  I  was  very 
tired  and  weary, 

On   account  of  social   circles  going  on   the 
night  before; 

I   was   sleeping  soundly,  very,  when   there 
came  an   airy  fairy 

Straight  from  county  Tipperary,  tapping  at 
my  chamber  door. 

"  Tis  some  vision!"  then  I  muttered;   tap- 
ping at  my  chamber  door. 

So  it  was,  and  nothing  more. 

Now,  my  footsteps,  never  slowing,  still  are 

going,  still  are  going. 
That  long  way  to  Tipperary,  to  the  sweetest 

girl  I  know; 
Tve  no  use  for  Piccadilly;  Leicester  Square 

to  me  seems  silly; 
And  I  hasten,  willy-nilly  (it's  a  long,  long 

way  to  go!) 
To  that  rare  and  radiant  maiden,  but  I  want 

to  be  her  beau, — 

And  I've  got  to  tell  her  so! 


THE  UNCOLLECTED   POEMS  OF 

H.  C.  BUNNER* 

BY  BRANDER   MATTHEWS 


The  late  H.  C.  Bunner  published  tw-o 
volumes  of  poetry,  Airs  from  A  ready 
and  Roiven:  Second-Crop  Songs,  But 
only  a  small  proportion  of  his  verse, 
comic  and  serious,  is  contained  in  these 
two  little  books.  He  was  always  mod- 
est in  discussing  his  own  work,  in  prose 
or  in  verse,  ytX.  he  was  ambitious  also; 
and  when  he  came  to  choose  out  those  of 
his  writings  which  he  was  willing  to  re- 
print in  book  form,  he  held  up  a  high 
standard  for  himself.  When  his  first 
volume  of  short  stories,  In  Partnership, 
was  ready  for  the  printer  he  became  dis- 
satisfied with  one  of  his  stories,  and  he 

♦Reprinted  from  The  Bookman  for  Au- 
gust, 1896. 


withdrew  it,  writing  in  its  stead  the 
vigourous  and  pathetic  tale  called  "A 
Letter  and  a  Paragraph."  There  is  also 
a  long  serial  story,  contributed  to  a 
weekly  paper,  which  he  refused  always 
to  reprint  as  a  book,  although  it  was  an 
absorbingly  dramatic  narrative.  In  se- 
lecting from  his  own  verse  he  was  even 
more  particular.  Perhaps  this  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  w^as  widely  known 
as  the  editor  of  Puek,  and  that  if  he  had 
reprinted  all  of  even  the  best  of  his  hu- 
mourous verse  he  would  have  been  ac- 
cepted only  as  a  comic  poet.  He  was 
unwilling  to  have  the  graceful  and 
imaginative  lyrics  which  give  distinction 
to     Airs    from     A  ready     and     Rowtn 
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swamped  by  an  undue  proportion  of  his 
lighter  verse.  In  neither  of  these  vol- 
umes did  he  include  any  of  his  more 
broadly  comic  pieces — like  this  sonnet, 
for  example,  in  which  the  reader  is  left 
in  doubt  as  to  what  manner  of  vessel  it 
is  the  poet  is  addressing: 

TO  A  SCHOONER 
O  Brave  and  Beautiful!  the  purling  foam 
Curls  clinging  with  caressing  touch  around 
Thy  curves  symmetrical.     My  heart  doth 
bound 
At    sight    of    thee — 'neath    native    heavens' 

dome, 
Or    far    abroad,    where    venturous    Teutons 
roam. 
Moist  thy  smooth  sides  as  swiftly,  without 

sound. 
Across  the  Bar  thou  passest,  brimmed  and 
crowned 
With    thy    rich   freight,   dearer   than   musty 

tome 
To  student's  heart;  sweet  as  the  honey-comb. 
Not    wondrous    caverns     underneath    the 
ground, 
Dark  treasure-caves  of  subterranean  gnome, 
Yield    fairer    boon    than    in    thee    I    have 
found — 
Peace!  O,  my  blissful  spirit's  cherished  home, 
In    yon     dark     flood     lies     Care    forever 

drowned ! 
A  pleasant  flavour  of  the  classics  lin- 
gers about  the  lines  in  which  the  poet 
set  down  his  dissatisfaction  with 

ATLANTIC  CITY 

O  City  that  is  not  a  city,  unworthy  the  prefix 
Atlantic, 

Forlornest  of  watering-places,  and  thor- 
oughly  Philadelphian! 

In  thy  despite  I  sing,  with  a  bitter  and  deep 
detestation — 

A  detestation  born  of  a  direful  and  'dinner- 
less  evening. 

Spent  in  thy  precincts  unhallowed — an  even- 
ing I  trust  may  recur  not. 

Never  till  then  did  I  know  what  was  meant 
by  the  word  god-forsaken: 

Thou  its  betokening  hast  taught  me,  being 
the  chiefest  example. 

Thou  art  the  scorned  of  the  gods:  thy  sand 
from  their  sandals  is  shaken; 


Thee  have  they   left  in  their  wrath  to  thy 
uninteresting  extensiveness. 

Barren  and  bleak  and  big;  a  wild  aggrega- 
tion  of   barracks. 

Miscalled   hotels,   and  of   dovecotes  denom- 
inate cottages; 

A  confusion  of  ugly  girls,  of  sand,  and  of 
health-bearing  breezes. 

With  one    unending  plank-walk  for  a  true 
Philadelphia    "attraction." 

City   ambitiously  named,   why,   with   induce- 
ments delusive, 

Is  the  un-Philadelphian  stranger  lured  to  thy 
desert  pretentious? 

'Tis  not  alone  that  thy  avenues,  broad  and 
unpaved  and  unending, 

Re-echo  yet  with  the  obsolete  music  of  "Pina- 
fore," 

Whistled   in   various  keys  by  the  rather  too 
numerous  negro; 

'Tis  not  alone  that  Propriety — Propriety  too 
Philadelphian — 

Over  thee  stretches  an  aegis  of  wholly  super- 
fluous virtue; 

That  thou   art  utterly  good;   hast   no  single 
vice  to  redeem  thee; 

'Tis  not  alone  that  thou  art  provincial  in  all 
things,   and   petty; 

And  that  the  dulness  of  death  is  gay,  com- 
pared to  thy  dulness — 

'Tis  not  alone  for  these  things  that  my  curse 
is  to  rest  upon  thee: 

But  for  a  sin  that  crowns  thee  with  perfect 
and  eminent  badness; 

Sets  thee  alone  in  thy  shame,  the  unworthi- 
est  town  on  the  sea-coast: 

This:  that  thou  dinest  at  Noon,  and  then  in 
a  manner  barbarian, 

Soupless    and    wineless    and    cofleeless,    un- 
timely and  wholly  indecent — 

As   is  the  custom,   I   learn,   in  Philadelphia 
proper. 

I  rose  and  I  fled  from  thy  Supper;  I  said:  "I 
will  get  me  a  Dinner!" 

Vainly  I  wandered  thy  streets:  thy  eating- 
places  ungodly 

Knew  not  the  holiness  of  Dinner;  in  all  that 
evening  I  dined  not; 

But  in  a  strange  low  lair,  infested  of  native 
mechanics, 

Bolted  a  fried  beef-steak  for  the  physical 
need  of  my  stomach. 
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And  for  them  that  have  fried  that  steak, 
in  Aides'  lowest  back-kitchen 

May  they  eternally  broil,  by  way  of  a  warn- 
ing to  others. 

During  my  wanderings,  I  met,  and  hailed 
with  delight  one  Italian, 

A  man  with  a  name  from  "Pasquale" — the 
chap  sung  by  Tagliapietra — 

He  knew  what  it  was  to  dine;  he  compre- 
hended my  yearnings; 

But  the  spell  was  also  on  him;  the  somnolent 
spell  Philadelphian; 

And  his  hostelry  would  not  be  open  till 
Saturday  next;  and  I  cursed  him. 

Now  this  is  not  too  much  to  ask,  God  knows, 
that    a   mortal    should   want   a 

Pint  of  Bordeaux  to  his  dinner,  and  a  small 
cigarette  for  a  climax: 

But,  these  things  being  denied  him,  where 
then  is  your  Civilisation? 

O  Coney  Island!  of  old  I  have  reviled  and 
blasphemed  thee, 

For  that  thou  dowsest  thy  glim  at  an  hour 
that  is  unmetropolitan; 

That  thy  frequenters'  feet  turn  townwards 
ere  striketh  eleven, 

When  the  returning  cars  are  filled  with 
young  men  and  maidens. 

Most  of  the  maidens  asleep  on  the  young 
men's  cindery  shoulders — 

Yea,  but  I  spake  as  a  fool,  insensate,  dis- 
gruntled, ungrateful: 

Thee  will  I  worship  henceforth  in  appre- 
ciative humility: 

Luxurious  and  splendid  and  urban,  glorious 
and  gaslit  and  gracious. 

Gathering  from  every  land  thy  gay  and 
ephemeral  tenantry, 

From  the  CJreek  who  hails  thee:  "Thalatta!'' 
to  the  rustic  who  murmurs  "My  Golly!" 

From  the  Bowery  youth  who  requests  his 
sweetheart  to  "look  at  them  billers!" 

To  the  Gaul  whom  thy  laughing  waves  al- 
most persuade  to  immersion: 

O  Coney  Island,  thou  art  the  weary  citizen's 
heaven — 

A  heaven  to  dine,  not  die  in,  joyful  and 
restful   and  clamful. 

Better  one  hour  of  thee  than  an  age  of 
Atlantic  City! 

And  the  same  flavour,  more  pro- 
nounced, is  discoverable  also  in  the  dar- 
ing rhymes  of 


CLASSIC  JOURNALISM 

The  beautiful  garland  of  justice  awaits 
The  eminent  poet  and  general,  Socrates. 
Krophutikos  Graphikos. 
5th  Century,  bx. 

A  great  thing  was  journalism  in  Greece, 
When  that  nation  was  foremost  in  war  and 

in  peace. 
I  was  long  on  the  staff  of  the  Athens  Courier, 
And  the  style  the  boys  ran  the  machine  you 

shall  hear. 
The  boss   paper  it  was  the   South-Spartan 

Tribune, 
Which  was  owned  by  a  man  of  the  name 

of  Laocoon; 
And  had  a  grand  building,  where  down  the 

two  sides 
Ran  two  rows  of  extra-sized  Caryatides. 
'Twas  a  very  fine  sheet,  with  a  half -page 

of  locals, 
Done  up  in  neat  style  by  J.  Themistoclei. 
At  the  top  of  its  columns,  its  letter  heads, 

bills, 
It  flaunted  the  name  of  its  founder,  Achilles. 
'Twas  so  high-toned,  the  boys  used  to  lay 

its  chief  writer 
Was  nobody  less  than  Olympian  Jupiter. 
The  staff  boasted  ladies  galore,  Hermione 
Ran  the  fashion  column  entirely  alone. 
Cybele  did  the  Art  notes;  the  critical  flail 
Was  skilfully  wielded  by  Mrs.  Omphale. 
But   the   Boeotian   Herald  beat   this   a   long 

sight. 
By  engaging  on  glorious  terms  Aphrodit& 
And   the  Herald  Had   Hero,  who  later  de- 
meaned her- 
self by  receiving  the  visits  of  Leander. 
The  East-Acarnanian  Times  made  its  gains 
By  the  aid   and   assistance  of  Aristophanes. 
When  the  Ci reeks  sent  their  troops  against 

Troy's   forces  meagre, 
The    Times    dispatched    war-correspondent 

Meleager. 
I'hen    there   was   the   Attican    World^   that 

shocked   Greece, 
By  opening  its  columns  to  Trojan  i£neas; 
But  its  editor  well   knew  his  sheet  how  to 

carry  on; 
Had  a  competent  musical  critic  in  Arion; 
And     knowing    public    fancy    a    fcuilleton 

tickles, 
He  secured   for  that  duty  the  well  imown 

Pericles. 
The  proprietor,  he  was  a  fellow  of 
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Senior  partner  of  Apollo  and  Diogenes. 
Ah,  those  were  great  times,  but  they're  all 

long  gone  by, 
Like  the  days  when  I  used  to  be  sweet  on 

Clytie ; 
And  Greek  journalism  has  vanished  beneath 
The  silent,  oblivious  waters  of  Lethe. 

This  had  been  suggested  by  the 
couplet  quoted  from  Mr.  W.  A.  Croffut, 
who  was  then  contributing  to  the  now 
departed  Daily  Graphic,  Another  copy 
of  verses  had  its  origin  in  the  allegation 
that  a  certain  songster  of  the  Sierras 
had  written  a  poem  in  which  the  name 
of  the  author  of  Faust  was  made  to 
rhyme  with  the  unpoetic  word  teeth. 
The  American  humourist  unhesitatingly 
mispronounced  the  names  Molicre  and 
Goethe,  and  wrote  these  stanzas  on 

SHAKE,  MULLEARY  AND  GOETHE 


I  have  a  bookcase,  which  is  what 
Many  much   better  men   have   not. 
There  are  no  books  inside,  for  books, 
I  am  afraid,  might  spoil  its  looks. 
But  I've  three  busts,  all  second-hand, 
Upon  the  top.    You  understand 
I  could  not  put  them  underneath — 
Shake,   Mulleary  and  Go-ethe. 

II 

Shake  was  a  dramatist  of  note; 
He  lived   by  writing  things  to  quote. 
He  long  ago  put  on  his  shroud : 
Some  of  his  works  are  rather  loud. 
His  bald-spot's  dusty,  I  suppose. 
I  know  there's  dust  upon  his  nose. 
I'll  have  to  give  each  nose  a  sheath — 
Shake,   MuIIfary  and  Go-ethe. 

Ill 

Mulleary's  line  was  quite  the  same; 
He  has  more  hair;  but  far  less  fame. 
I  would  not  from  that  fame  retrench — 
But  he  is  foreign,  being  French. 
Yet  high  his  haughty  head  he  heaves, 
The  only  one  done  up  in  leaves. 
They're  rather  limited  on  wreath — 
Shake,  Mulleary  and  Go-ethe. 


IV 

Go-ethe  wrote  in  the  German  tongue: 
He  must  have  learned  it  very  young. 
His  nose  is  quite   a  butt  for  scoff. 
Although  an  inch  of  it  is  off. 
He  did  quite  nicely  for  the  Dutch; 
But  here  he  doesn't  count  for  much. 
They  all   are  off  their  native  heath — 
Shake,   Mulleary  and   Go-ethe. 

V 

They  sit  there,  on  their  chests,  as  bland 

As  if  they  were  not  second-hand. 

I  do  not  know  of  what  they  think. 

Nor  why  they  never  frown  or  wink. 

But  why   from   smiling   they    refrain 

I  think  I  clearly  can  explain: 

They  none  of  them  could  show  much  teeth — 

Shake,   Mulleary  and   Go-ethe. 

In  the  early  days  of  Puck  the  young 
poet  chose  to  consider  himself  a  dweller 
in  the  coast  of  Bohemia ;  and  yet  in  more 
than  one  of  his  poems  of  this  period  he 
seems  to  have  anticipated  the  time  when 
he  should  remove  from  the  seaport  of 
Prague.  This  feeling  is  reflected  more 
fully  in  the  verses  which  he  entitled 
"Wed"  than  in  any  other  of  his  poems, 
excepting  only,  it  may  be,  that  called 
''The  Deserter." 

WED 

For  these  white  arms  about  my  neck — 
For    the    dainty    room,    with    its    ordered 
grace — 

For  my  snowy  linen  without  a  fleck — 
For  the  tender  charm  of  this  uplift  face — 

For  the  softened  light  and  the  homelike  air — 
The   low   luxurious  cannel   fire — 

The  padded  ease  of  my  chosen  chair — 
The  devoted  love  that  discounts  desii 


I  sometimes  think,  when  Twelve  is  struck 

By  the  clock  on  the  mantel,  tinkling  clear, 
I  would   take — and  thank  the  gods  for  the 
luck — 
One    single   hour  with   the   Boys   and   the 
Beer. 

Where  the  sawdust  scent  of  a  cheap  saloon 
Is  mingled  with  malt;  where  each  man 
smokes. 

Where  they  sing  the  street  songs  out  of  tune, 
Talk  Art,  and  bandy  ephemeral  jokes. 
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By  Jove,  I  do!     And  all  the  time 

I  know,  not  a  man  that  is  there  to-night 
But   would    barter   his   brains   to   be   where 
rra— 
And  I'm  well  aware  that  the  beggars  are 
right. 

THE  DESERTER 
Scene — In  Bofiemia 
Glad?     Don't  I  say  so?    Aren't  your  fingers 
numb  where 
They've  felt  the  home-returning  wanderer*s 
grip? 
Sit  down?     I  will. 

Put  my  umbrella  somewhere 
Where  it  won't  drip. 

My    book — that    parcel — thanks!      What    is 
it?     Mrs. 
Barbauld's — no,   I   mean,   Plato's    Nursery 
Rhymes — 
Burton's  Anat — oh,  never  mind  it!     This  is 
Just  like  old  times. 

Thank  you,  I  ivill  take  something.     No,  not 
whiskey. 
I've  cut  that — oh  dear,  yes,  of  course!  from 
choice. 
One    lemonade!      Jove!      I    feel    younger — 
frisky — 

One  of  the  boys. 

Give  an   account?     Oh,  I've  been  quite  the 
rover 
These  two  years — yes,  I've  only  just  got 
home. 
Set  out  in  April.     Roughish  passage  over. 
Went  first  to  Rome. 

I  stayed  in  Paris  longer  than  I  meant  to: 

( I  had  to  break  the  trip  there  coming  back 
From  Rome.)     Bonn  was  the  next  place  that 
I  went  to — 

Met  you  there.  Jack. 

You,     with     an     ancient     relative     and     a 
Murray — 
Relative's  dead?     I  hope  he   .    .    .?     Ah, 
that's  right! 
I  say,  what  made  you  leave  in  such  a  hurry, 
On  Christmas  night? 

I  got  engaged  that  last  week  in  December. 
— Didn't  you  meet  the  Carletons  in  Bor- 
deaux? 


You  knew  the  girls.     Mine's  Floriy.     Yop 
remember — 

The  blonde,  you  know. 

You — what  ?    God  bless  me !    And  jrou  were 
refused,  eh?  « 

Of    course   you    were.     That's    why    you 
looked  so  blue 
That  Christmas?    Ya-as!    I  called  the  fol- 
lowing Tuesday. 

Sorry  for  you. 

Hope,  though,   since  then,  some  fair   maid 
has  consoled  you? 
No?    Deuce  you  say.    Poor  fellow,  that*! 
too  bad. 
My  wife — 

Of  course  I  am!  Hadn't  I  told  jrou? 
I  thought  I  had. 

Ah,  boys !    These  pleasant  memories  stealing 
o'er  me — 
I  think  I  will  take  a  Cabana  now. 
Thank  you,  old  man.   .    .    . 

You'll  have  to  roll  it  for  m^— 
I  forget  how. 

Well,  this  is  pleasant.  'Bacco,  tales  vivaciouai 
And  beer.    From  youth's  free  spring  once 
more  I  quaff, 
A  wild  Bohemian. 

Five  o'clock?     Good — gracious ! 
So  much?     I'm  off! 
No,  positively  can't.    My  wife — my  dinner. 

Always  in  evenings;  people  sometimes  call. 
(Here,  Jack!  one  word — no  grudge  against 
the  winner? 
Shake!) 

Good-bye,  all! 

And — I  suppose  my  small  domestic  heaven 

Wouldn't  much  interest  you?     If  it  did— • 
Fellows !  come  up  next  Sunday— ^ea  at  scven-^ 

And    .    .    . 

my  kid. 

[Quick  Curtain] 

As  these  specimens  of  his  stanzas  in- 
dicate, the  editor  of  Puck  contributed  to 
its  columns  verses  of  various  kindSi 
sometimes  broadl)'  comic,  sometimes 
deh'cately  playful.     His  range  included 
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"comic  copy"  neatly  rhymed  and  also 
the  more  fanciful  vers  de  societe.  As  an 
example  of  this  more  ;iifficult  variety 
may  be  taken  the  sequence  of  couplets 
which  he  called 

INTERESTING 
I  rowed  her  out  on  the  broad,  bright  sea, 
Till  the  land  lay  purple  upon  our  lee. 

The  heavens  were  trying  the  waves  to  out- 
shine, 
With  never  a  cloud  to  the  far  sea-line. 

On  the  reefs  the  billows  in  kisses  broke — 
But  oh,  I  was  dying  for  one  small  smoke. 

She  spoke  of  the  gulls  and  the  waters  green- 
But  what  is  Nature  to  Nicotine? 

She  spoke  of  the  tides,  and  the  Triton  myth; 
And  said  Jones  was  engaged  to  the  blonde 
Miss  Smith. 

She  spoke  of  her  liking  lemon  on  clams; 
And  Euclid,  and  parallelograms. 

For  her  face   was  fair  and  her  eyes  were 

brown, 
And  she  was  a  girl  from  Boston  town. 

And    I    rowed    and    thought — but    I    never 

said — 
"Does  Havana  tobacco  trouble  your  head?" 

She  talked  of  algae — she  talked  of  sand — 
And  I  thought :  "Tobacco  you  cannot  stand." 

She  talked  of  the  ocean-steamers*  speed — 
And    I  yearned   for   a  whiflp  of  the  wicked 
weed. 

And  at  last  I  spoke,  between  fright  and  fret: 
"Would  you  mind  if  I  smoked  a  cigarette?" 

She  dropped  her  eyes  on  the  ocean's  blue, 
And   said:    "Would  you  mind   if  /  smoked 
too?" 

Not  all  of  his  vers  de  societe  were  con- 
tributed to  Puck;  many  of  them  were 
published  by  the  Century,  which  was 
then  known  as  Scribner's  Monthly. 
Among  these  was  one  poem  which  "went 


the  rounds  of  the  papers,"  when  it  first 
appeared,  but  which  has  since  dropped 
out  of  sight,  since  its  author  refrained 
from  reprinting  it. 

IN  A  PARIS  RESTAURANT 
I  gaze,  while  thrills  my  heart  with  patriot 
pride. 
Upon  the  exquisite  skin,   rose-flushed  and 
creamy; 
The  perfect  little  head;  on  either  side 
Blonde    waves.     The   dark   eyes,   vaguely 
soft  and  dreamy. 
Hold  for  a  space  my  judgment  in  eclipse, 

Until,  with  half  a  pout,  supremely  dainty, 
"He's  real  mean" — slips  from  out  the  straw- 
berry lips — 

"Oh,  ain't  he?" 

This  at  her  escort,  youthful,  black-mustached 
Ahd    diamond-studded  —  this    reproof, 
whereat  he 
Is  not  to  any  great  extent  abashed. 

(That    youth's    from    "Noo    Orleens"    or 
"Cincinatty," 
I'm  sure.)     But  she — those  dark  eyes  doubt- 
ful  strike 
Her  sherbet-ice.  .  .  .    Won't  touch  it.  .  .  . 
Is  induced  to. 
Result.     "I'd  sooner  eat  Mince-Pie,  Jim,  lik 
We  used  to." 

While  then  my  too-soon-smitten  soul  recants, 
I  hear  her  friend  discoursing  with  much 
feeling 
Of  tailors,  and  a  garment  he  calls  "pants." 
I  note  into  her  eyes  a  softness  stealing — 
A    shade   of   thought   upon    her   low,    sweet 
brow — 
She  hears  him  not — I  swear,  I  could  have 
cried   here — 
The    escort    nudges    her — she    starts,    and — 
"How  ? 

The  ideer  I" 

This  was  the  finishing  and  flnal  touch. 

I  rose,  and  took  no  further  observation. 
I  love  my  country  "just  about"  as  much — 

I  have  for  it  as  high  a  veneration — 
As  a  man  whose  fathers  fought  for  liberty, 
Whose  veins  conduct  the  blood  of  Commo- 
dore Perry,  can. 
But  she  was  quite  too  very  awfully 
American. 
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To  this  magazine  was  also  contributed 
a  group  of  poems  in  the  fixed  forms 
which  the  younger  versifiers  of  that  day 
had  just  imported  from  France  ^ia  Eng- 
land. The  pathetic  little  triolet  on 
"A  Pitcher  of  Mignonette,"  the  rondels 
**She  was  a  Beauty"  and  "Ready  for  the 
Ride,"  a  rondeau  or  two,  he  preserved 
in  his  first  volume  of  verse;  but  the  most 
daring  of  them  all,  a  triumphant  chant- 
royal,  always  seemed  to  him  to  be  too 
broadly  humourous  to  be  worthy  of  in- 
clusion among  his  other  poems,  and  yet 
in  no  other  chant-royal  in  English  have 
the  difficulties  of  the  form  been  more 
ingenuously  or  more  successfully  over- 
come: 

BEHOLD  THE  DEEDS! 

(chant-royal) 

[Being  the  Plaint  of  Adolphe  Culpepper 
Ferguson,  Sale.<man  of  Fancy  Notions,  held 
in  durance  of  his  Landlady  for  a  "failure  to 
connect"  on  Saturday  night.] 


I  would  that  all  men  my  hard  case  might 
know, 
How  grievously  I  suffer  for  no  sin: 
I,  Adolphe  Culpepper  Ferguson,  for  lo! 
I  of  mv  landlady  am  locked  in. 
For  being  short  on  this  sad  Saturday, 
Nor  having  shekels  of  silver  wherewith  to 
pay: 
She  has  turned   and  is  departed  with  my 

key; 
Wherefore,    not    even    as    other    boarders 
free, 
I   ^ing    (as   prisoners  to   their  dungeon- 
stones 
When  for  ten  days  they  expiate  a  spree)  ; 
Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs. 
Jones ! 

II 

One  ftight   and  one  day  have  I  wept  my 
woe; 
Nor  wot  I,  when  the  morrow  doth  begin, 


H  I  shall  have  to  write  to  Briggi  k  Co^ 

To  pray  them  to  advance  the  requisite 

tin 

For  ransom  of  their  saleaman,  that  he  may 

Go  forth  as  other  boarders  go  alway^^ 

As  those  I  hear  now  flocking  from  their 

tea, 
Led  by  the  daughter  of  my  landlady 

Piano-ward.   This  day,  for  all  my  moans, 
Dry  bread  and  water  have  been  servM  me. 
Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs. 
Jones ! 

Ill 
Miss  Amabel  Jones  is  musical,  and  so 
The  heart  of  the  young  he-board&r  doth 
win. 
Playing  "The  Maiden's  Prayer,"  adagio— 
That    fetcheth    him,     as    fetcheth    the 
"bunko  skin*' 
The  innocent  rustic.    For  my  part,  I  pray: 
That  Badarjewska  maid  may  wait  for  aye 
Ere  sits  she  with  a  lover,  as  did  we 
Once  sit  together,  Amabel!     Can  it  bp 

That  all  that  arduous  wooing  not  atones 
For   Saturday  shortness  of  trade  dollars 
three? 
Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs. 
Jones ! 

IV 

Yea !  she  forgets  the  arm  that  was  wont 
to  go 
Around  her  waist.    She  wears  a  buckle, 
whose   pin 
Galleth    the    crook    of    the    young    man's 
elbow. 
/  forget  not,  for  I  that  youth  have  been. 
Smith   was   aforetime   the  Lothario  gay. 
Yet  once,  I  mind  me,  Smith  was  forced  to 
stay 
Close  in  his   room.     Not  calm,  as  I,  was 

he; 
But  his  noise  brought  no  pleasaunce,  verily. 
Small    ease   he   gat  of  playing  on   the 
bones 
Or  hammering  on  his  stove-pipe,  that  I  see. 
Behold  the  deeds  that  are  done  of  Mrs. 
Jones! 


HOW  "  MARYLAND,  MY  MARYLAND  " 

WAS  WRITTEN 


It  is  now  more  than  thirty  years  since 
Mr.  Robert  Underwood  Johnson  and 
Mr.  Clarence  Clough  Buel  began  to 
gather  the  mass  of  material  which  formed 
the  famous  Century  War  Series  and 
which  served  as  the  basis  of  the  later  vol- 
umes entitled  Battles  and  Leaders  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  because  General 
Grant  had  been  persuaded  to  contribute 
to  the  Century  that  he  was  encouraged 
to  write  his  memorable  Memoirs,  Al- 
most every  veteran  general  who  had  sur- 
vived the  score  of  years  after  Appomattox 
was  glad  to  fight  his  battles  over  in  the 
hospitable  pages  of  the  magazine;  and 
probably  no  one  of  the  great  European 
wars  which  had  preceded  the  great 
American  war  had  ever  been  so  thor- 
oughly discussed  by  the  participants  on 
both  sides,  by  the  leaders  who  were  in 
command  of  the  opposing  forces.  No 
doubt  this  free  and  frank  discussion  did 
its  full  share  in  abating  the  ill-feeling 
which  might  still  be  lingering  on  one 
side  or  the  other  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line,  after  the  bitterness  of  the  Recon- 
struction period. 

Besides  the  personal  narratives  of  the 
commanders  themselves  the  Century  pub- 
lished other  papers  on  circumstances  and 
conditions,  some  of  which  cast  interest- 
ing sidelights  on  popular  feeling  both  in 
the  North  and  the  South  in  the  long 
years  of  the  protracted  struggle.  One 
of  these  subsidiary  and  accessory  papers 
was  on  the  "Songs  of  the  Civil  War." 
It  was  written  by  Mr.  Brander  Mat- 
thews at  the  request  of  Mr.  Gilder.  It 
appeared  in  the  Century  for  August, 
1887;  and  it  was  republished  by  Mr. 
Matthews  in  his  Ven  and  Ink:  Essays 
on  Subjects  of  More  or  Less  Importance 
(1888).  Not  content  with  his  own  boy- 
hood recollections  of  the  lyrics  that  led 
a  precarious  life  on  the  lips  of  the  sol- 
diers while  the  actual  conflict  was  still 
raging,  Mr.  Matthews  was  diligent  in 


seeking  information  from  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  the  creation  of  certain  of 
the  more  important  war-lyrics.  He  was 
singularly  fortunate  in  securing  from  the 
writer  of  "Maryland,  My  Maryland" 
a  full  account  of  the  fiery  composition 
of  that  burning  lyric;  and  he  was  equally 
lucky  in  getting  from  a  participant  in 
the  event  a  description  of  the  first  sing- 
ing of  the  song  and  of  the  way  in  which 
it  had  been  fortuitously  wedded  to  the 
music  of  the  old  German  air,  "Tannen- 
baum,  O  Tannenbaum,"  familiar  to  all 
American  college  boys  as  the  tune  of 
"Lauriger  Horatius." 

As  a  result  of  his  recent  removal  to 
another  house,  Mr.  Matthews  had  oc- 
casion to  go  through  all  his  accumulated 
correspondence.  In  the  course  of  this 
examination  he  di,scovered  the  lost  photo- 
graph of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  which 
appeared  in  the  April  number  of  The 
Bookman  ;  and  he  also  recovered  three 
of  the  letters  written  to  him  in  Decem- 
ber, 1884,  in  answer  to  his  inquiries 
about  the  songs  of  the  Civil  War;  and 
as  these  letters  seem  now  to  have  taken 
on  a  certain  historic  importance,  Mr. 
Matthews  has  consented  to  allow  them 
to  be  printed  in  full  in  The  Bookman. 
One  is  from  James  R.  Randall,  who 
wrote  "Maryland,  My  Maryland";  a 
second  is  from  Mrs.  H.  Newell  Martin, 
who  helped  to  set  it  to  music;  and  a 
third  is  from  Mr.  George  W.  Cable, 
who  supplied  information  about  certain 
less  familiar  lyrics  really  popular  with 
the  Confederate  soldiers  on  the  march 
and  in  camp.  In  the  brief  space  allowed 
him  in  the  Century,  while  it  was  feel- 
ing the  pressure  of  the  more  important 
and  more  significant  narratives  of  the 
great  generals  of  the  North  and  the 
South,  Mr.  Matthews  was  able  to  quote 
only  a  few  of  the  most  salient  passages 
from  these  letters;  and  they  are  now 
printed  in  full  for  the  first  time. 
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James  Ryder  Randall  had  been  born 
in  Baltimore  on  the  ist  of  January, 
1830.  He  was  educated  at  Georgetown 
College  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  He 
removed  to  Louisiana,  and  was  for  a 
while  on  the  staff  of  the  New  Orleans 
Delta,  He  was  only  thirty  when  the 
war  broke  out,  but  his  health  did  not 
permit  him  to  volunteer  for  ser\'ice  on 
the  field.  As  he  narrates  in  the  letter 
he  was  engaged  in  tejiching  when  he  was 
inspired  to  celebrate  his  native  State. 
After  the  war  was  over  he  removed  to 
Augusta,  Georgia,  where  he  was  editor 
of  the  Constitutionalist,  In  1884  he 
held  a  position  in  Washington.  He  sur- 
vived until   1908. 

"Metropolitan  Hotel, 
"Washington,  Dec.  15,  1884. 
"Dear  Sir: 

"In  my  twenty-second  year  I  was  a 
professor  of  English  and  the  Classics  at 
Poydras  College,  Parish  of  Pointe  Cou- 
pee, Louisiana.  This  was  in  1861.  The 
college  is  situated  on  what  is  called 
Fausse  Riviere,  and  distant  from  the 
Mississippi  about  seven  miles.  One 
April  day  I  received  the  Delta  news- 
paper of  New  Orleans  containing  an  ac- 
count of  the  attack  on  the  Massachusetts 
regiment  that  first  passed  through  Balti- 
more. This  account  excited  me  greatly. 
I  had  long  been  absent  from  my  native 
city,  and  the  startling  event  there  in- 
flamed my  mind.  That  night  I  could 
not  sleep;  for  my  nerves  were  all  un- 
strung, and  I  could  not  dismiss  what  I 
had  read  in  the  paper  from  my  mind. 
About  midnight,  I  rose,  lit  a  candle  and 
went  to  my  desk.  Some  powerful  spirit 
appeared  to  possess  me,  and,  almost  in- 
voluntarily, I  proceeded  to  write  the 
song  of  *My  Maryland.*  I  remember 
that  the  idea  appeared  to  first  take  shape 
as  music  in  the  brain — some  wild  air 
that  I  cannot  now  recall.  The  whole 
poem  was  dashed  off  rapidly  when  once 
begun.  It  was  not  composed  in  cold 
blood,  but  under  what  may  be  called  a 
.  conflagration  of  the  senses,  if  not  an 
inspiration  of  the  intellect.  I  was  stirred 
to  a  desire  for  some  way  linking  my 


name  with  that  of  my  native  State,  if 
not  'with  my  land's  language.'  But  I 
never  expected  to  do  this  with  one  sin- 
gle, supreme  effort,  and  no  one  was  more 
surprised  than  I  was  at  the  widespread 
and  instantaneous  popularity  of  the  lyric 
I  had  been  so  strangely  stimulated  to 
write.  I  read  the  poem  to  the  college 
boys,  some  of  whom  were  imperfectly  ac- 
quainted with  the  English  tongue.  They 
were  much  enthused  by  its  recitation, 
and  begged  me  to  have  it  published.  I 
sent  it  to  the  Delta,  and  it  first  appeared 
in  print  in  that  journal.  I  did  not  con- 
cern myself  much  about  it ;  but  very  soon 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  there  was 
borne  to  me  in  my  remote  place  of  resi- 
dence a  consciousness  that  I  had  made 
a  great  hit  and  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  fate  of  the  Confederacy,  the  song 
would  survive  it. 

"There  are  many  most  gratifying  epi- 
sodes connected  with  this  poem.  In  his 
Recollections  of  Fifty  Years,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Derby  has  recorded  some  of  the  more 
memorable.  I  enclose  a  letter  written 
to  me  by  a  Northern  lady,  which,  in 
some  respects,  I  prize  more  than  any 
other  testimonial  of  the  kind.  You  are 
at  libert}'  to  use  it,  if  so  disposed. 

"I  have  given  you  a  faithful  outline 
of  the  circumstances  leading  to  the  com- 
position of  the  poem.  I  send  herewith  a 
copy  of  the  lyric,  as  it  originally  ap- 
peared, with  a  single  exception.  The 
line  which  now  reads: 

'And  chaunt  thy  deathless  slogan-tong* 

was  originally, 

'And  give  a  new  key  to  thy  song.' 

"The  pun  was  unworthy  of  the  song, 
and  I  struck  out  or  rather  remodelled 
the  whole  line,  soon  after  the  publication 
of  the  poem.  There  has  been  no  other 
changes  of  any  consequence. 

"I  have  written  poems  since,  more  ar- 
tistic than  'Maryland,*  but  they  had  not 
the  same  sonorous  inspiration.  I  have 
about  fifty  poems  which  might  be  em- 
bodied in  book  form,  but  the  leisure  to 
compile  them  properly  has  been  denied 
me.    Twenty  years  of  newspaper  druds- . 
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ery  have  nearly  extinguished  the  poetry 
of  my  nature,  if  they  have  not  'turned 
what  was  once  romantic  to  burlesque.* 
"I  am, 

"Very  truly  yours, 

"Jas.  R.  Randall." 

Brander  Matthews,  Esq. 

The  writer  of  the  second  letter  was 
the  wife  of  Professor  H.  Newell  Mar- 
tin, who  had  been  called  from  England 
at  the  opening  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity to  occupy  the  chair  of  biology. 
Her  maiden  name  was  Hetty  Gary,  and 
she  was  a  first  cousin  of  Constance  Gary, 
who  married  Burton  Harrison,  the  pri- 
vate secretary  of  Jefferson  Davis,  and 
who  removed  shortly  after  the  war  was 
over  with  her  husband  to  New  York, 
where  she  wrote  a  succession  of  novels 
dealing  with  fashionable  life  in  the 
American   metropolis. 

"221  St.  Paul  St., 
"Baltimore,  Dec.  10,  1884. 
"My  dear  Mr.  Matthews: 

"Hoping  to  refresh  my  memory  of 
such  incidents  connected  with  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's famous  war  song  as  might  serve 
your  purpose,  I  have  delayed  answering 
your  note,  but  though  I  have  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  matter  the  reminiscences 
of  friends  and  numerous  letters  of  the 
period  little  has  been  added  to  my  ma- 
terial. 

"Meagre  though  it  be,  however,  in  the 
hands  of  an  artist  like  yourself  it  may 
be  so  worked  up  as  to  give  the  subject 
the  picturesque  setting  worthy  of  it.  In 
this  belief  I  give  you  my  few  facts  con- 
cisely and  with  as  little  colour  as  pos- 
sible. 

"After  the  burning  of  the  bridges  by 
the  Baltimore  m.ilitia,  to  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  Northern  troops  through  our 
city,  the  Fifty-third  Maryland  Regiment 
was  disbanded  and  numbers  of  our  first 
young  men,  of  whom  its  membership  was 
mainly  composed,  departed  promptly  for 
the  Confederacy. 

"They  went  in  the  dead  of  night  with 
only  the  clothes  they  wore. 

"Many  letters  for  and  from  these 
absent  ones,  as  well  as  subscriptions  for 


the  clothing  we  made  and  forwarded  to 
them,  passed  through  my  hands  and  my 
father's  house  soon  became  a  marked  one, 
termed  by  the  Union  press,  'HeadquarT 
ters  of  Rebeldom.* 

"With  tireless  fingers  and  swift  ma- 
chines work  for  the  cause  went  boldly 
on  within  its  walls,  in  defiance  of  cease- 
less vigilance  and  searchings  by  the  'au- 
thorities.* In  stormy  nights  in  the  stable 
in  our  rear  there  was  packing  and  ship- 
ping of  our  boxes  of  contraband  goods. 

"Thus  danger  and  daring  kept  the  fire 
in  every  heart  fanned  into  flame. 

"The  enthusiasm  of  the  girls  who 
worked  and  the  *boys'  who  watched  for 
their  chance  to  slip  through  the  lines  to 
^Dixie's  Land*  found  vent  and  inspira- 
tion in  such  patriotic  songs  as  could  be 
made  or  adapted  to  suit  our  needs. 

"The  Glee  Glub  was  to  hold  its  meet- 
ing in  our  parlours  one  evening  early  in 
June,  and  my  sister.  Miss  Jennie  Gary, 
being  the  only  musical  member  of  the 
family,  had  charge  of  the  programme  on 
the  occasion.  With  a  schoolgirl's  eager- 
ness to  score  a  success  she  resolved  to 
secure  some  new  and  ardent  expression 
of  feelings  that  by  this  time  were 
wrought  up  to  the  point  of  explosion. 

"In  vain  she  searched  through  her 
stock  of  songs  and  airs — nothing  seemed 
intense  enough  to  suit  her.  Aroused  by 
her  tone  of  despair  I  came  to  the  rescue 
with  the  suggestion  that  she  should 
adopt  the  words  of  'Maryland,  My 
Maryland,*  which  had  been  constantly 
on  my  lips  since  the  appearance  of  the 
lyric  a  few  days  before  in  the  Baltimore 
South.  I  produced  the  paper  and  began 
declaiming  the  verses. 

"  *Lauriger  Horatius!*  she  exclaimed, 
and  in  a  flash  the  immortal  song  found 
voice  in  the  stirring  air  so  perfectly 
adapted  to  it. 

"That  night,  when  her  contralto  voice 
rang  out  the  stanzas,  the  refrain  rolled 
forth  from  every  throat  present,  with- 
out pause  or  preparation,  and  the  en- 
thusiasm communicated  itself  with  such 
effect  to  a  crowd  assembled  beneath  our 
open  windows  as  seriously  to  endanger 
the  liberties  of  the  party. 
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"A  few  weeks  later  it  had  become  im- 
possible to  forward  the  supplies,  of 
which  we  still  had  on  hand  several 
trunksful.  My  brother  was  about  to 
leave  for  the  army,  and  I  concluded  to 
risk  'running  the  blockade'  with  him, 
taking  my  sister  also,  to  furnish  more 
plausible  excuse  for  leaving  Baltimore 
with  a  very  undue  amount  of  luggage. 

"Our  plan  was  to  visit  friends  in 
Southern  Maryland  and  cross  thence 
through  the  lines  into  Virginia,  where 
we  expected  to  spend  a  fortnight  with 
relatives  and  return.  Having  devoted 
nearly  all  the  space  in  our  trunks  to 
military  clothing,  our  own  wardrobes 
were  almost  as  limited  as  had  been  those 
of  our  Dixie-bound  boys. 

"With  some  difficulty  and  more  dan- 
ger our  party  was  finally  landed  after 
midnight  on  Virginia  shores. 

"My  sister  and  I  kept  guard  over  the 
trunks  while  my  brother  scoured  the 
vicinity  for  a  conveyance  to  Stratford,  a 
few  miles  distant  from  our  point  of 
landing  and  the  birthplace  of  our  friend 
and  kinsfnan.  General  Robert  E.  Lee. 

"An  old  hay  wagon,  drawn  by  a  very 
large  ox  and  a  very  small  mule,  was 
finally  procured,  and  in  this  striking  con- 
veyance we  made  our  triumphal  entry 
into  the  Confederate  States. 

"Up  to  this  time  I  had  worn  upon 
my  person  since  leaving  home  a  flag 
bearing  the  Maryland  coat  of  arms,  and 
presented  by  Baltimore  women  to  the 
Maryland  troops  in  the  Southern  army. 
In  addition  to  the  discomfort  of  this  un- 
wonted article  of  apparel,  I  had  suffered 
no  small  anxiety  lest  the  paint,  which 
was  new,  should  sustain  some  injury, 
therefore  gladly  shook  its  folds  to  the 
breeze  the  moment  we  were  safe  in 
Dixie. 

"My  brother  cut  a  pole,  we  raised  the 
banner  aloft,  and,  perched  upon  trunks, 
jolted  up  and  down  hill  to  Stratford  in 
the  early  dawn  of  that  fair  fourth  of 
July,  making  the  Virginian  woods  ring 
with  'Maryland,  My  Maryland!* 

"The  story  of  our  adventures  soon 
rcciched  home,  the  aid  and  comfort  given 
the  enemy  was  greatly  magnified,  and 


we  were  speedily  notified  that  wc  should 
not  be  permitted  to  return  to  Baltimore. 

"We  were  living  in  Virginia  in  exile 
when  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Manas- 
sas, General  Beauregard,  hearing  of  our 
labours  and  sufferings  in  behalf  of  the 
Marylanders,  who  had  already  done 
such  gallant  service  in  his  command,  in- 
vited us  to  visit  them  at  his  headquar- 
ters near  Fairfax  Courthouse,  sending  a 
pass  and  an  escort  for  us  and  the  friends 
by  whom  we  should  be  accompanied. 

"Our  party  encamped  the  first  night 
in  tents  prepared  for  us,  at  Manassas, 
wMth  my  kinsman.  Captain  Sterrett  of 
Baltimore,  formerly  of  the  U.  S.  N. — 
who  was  in  charge  of  the  fortifications 
there.  We  were  serenaded  by  the  fa- 
mous Washington  Artillery  of  New  Or- 
leans, aided  by  all  the  fine  voices  within 
reach. 

"Captain  Sterrett  expressed  our 
thanks  and  asked  if  there  were  any  ser- 
vice we  might  render  in  return.  *Let  us 
hear  a  woman's  voice!*  was  the  cry 
which  arose  in  response.  And,  standing 
in  the  tent  door,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  my  sister  sang  'My  Maryland.' 

"This,  I  believe,  was  the  birth  of  the 
song  in  the  army.  The  refrain  was 
speedily  caught  up  and  tossed  back  to  us 
from  hundreds  of  rebel  throats.  As  the 
last  notes  died  away  there  surged  forth 
from  the  gathering  throng  a  wild  shout, 
*JVe  will  break  her  chains  I  She  shall  be 
free!  She  shall  be  free!  Three  cheers 
and  a  tiger  for  Maryland!*  And  they 
were  given  with  a  will.  There  was  not 
a  dry  eye  in  the  tent,  and  we  were  told 
next  day  not  a  cap  with  a  rim  on  it  in 
camp. 

"Nothing  could  have  kept  Mr.  Ran- 
dall's verses  from  living  and  growing 
into  a  power.  To  us  fell  the  haf^y 
chance  of  first  giving  them  voice. 

"In  a  few  weeks  'Maryland,  My 
Maryland!*  had  found  its  way  to  the 
heart  of  our  whole  people  and  become 
a  great  national  song. 

"Of  the  previous  popularity  of  'Lau- 
riger'  I  can  only  say  that  as  long  as  I 
can  remember  it  has  been  a  favourite 
college  song  all  over  the  country.     It 
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became  especially  well  known  in  our 
own  home  through  Mr.  Burton  N.  Har- 
rison, who  when  a  Yale  student  brought 
it  there  with  him  in  the  holidays  spent 
with  us. 

"I  find  that  my  little  narrative  has 
far  exceeded  the  dimensions  I  allotted 
to  it,  and  of  course  is  not  at  all  within 
the  scope  of  your  article,  but  without 
giving  just  this  entourage  of  the  song 
I  could  not  communicate  to  you  the 
spirit  that  made  it  what  it  was  to  us  or 
the  colour  you  require  for  your  purpose. 
Make  what  use  of  the  material  you  see 
fit.  I  shall  be  glad  if  it  serves  you. 
Of  other  songs  of  the  South  I  can  give 
.you  no  points  not  known  to  all.  I  en- 
close a  letter  from  Thomas  W.  Hall, 
Esq.,  a  leading  lawyer  here,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Baltimore  South, 

"In  the  collection  of  which  he  writes 
there  is  doubtless  some  material  which 
might  be  useful  to  you  and  not  other- 
wise within  your  reach. 

"I  take  for  granted  you  know  of  fugi- 
tive poems  by  Major  James  Randolph, 
now  on  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore 
American,  Teackle  Wall  is,  Esq.,  of 
Baltimore,  W.  Gordon  McCabe,  Esq., 
of  Petersburg,  Virginia,  and  many  oth- 
ers ;  verses  which  perhaps  have  never  ap- 
peared in  any  published  collection,  but 
are  written  on  the  hearts  of  Southern 
people. 

"Wishing  you  success  in  your  very 
valuable  and  interesting  undertaking,  I 
am 

"Yours  truly, 

"Hetty  Gary  Martin." 

Of  the  writer  of  the  third  letter,  Mr. 
George  W.  Cable,  there  is  no  need  of 
saying  anything,  except  to  remind  the 
reader  that  he  had  served  in  a  Louisiana 
regiment  during  the  four  years  of  the 
war.  It  Is,  however,  a  coincidence  that 
both  the  writer  and  the  recipient  of  this 
letter  were  born  in  New  Orleans  and 
that  the  first  Northern  recognition  of 
anything  that  Mr.  Cable  had  written 
appeared  in  1874  >"  2in  article  contrib- 
uted by  Mr.  Matthews  to  the  Galaxy. 


"Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Dec.  4,  1884. 
"Dear  Matthews: 

"Can  you  conceive  the  shortness  of 
time  as  experienced  by  the  roving  lec- 
turer? I  must  answer  your  letter  in 
telegram  style.  But  I  shall  be  in  New 
York  in  fifteen  days  (the  19th)  and 
would  gladly  have  that  chat  with  you. 

"  *And  Yet  and  Yet,*  or  'Brave  Boys 
Are  They,*  was  heard  by  me  at  certain 
camp-fires  in  Mississippi,  sung  by  a  fel- 
low of  very  fine  and  delicate  voice.  It 
never  made  the  place  it  deserved,  not 
being  simple  and  easy  enough  for  the 
ordinary  soldier's  musical  powers,  though 
there's  nothing  hard  about  it.  Major  J. 
B.  Pond,  at  the  Everett  House,  says  it  is 
of  Northern  origin  and  that  he  has  a 
book  containing  it.  Where  the  music 
and  words  are  I  know  not. 

"The  Creoles  of  New  Orleans,  fol- 
lowed close  by  the  Anglo-Americans  of 
their  town,  took  up  the  *  Marseillaise' 
with  great  enthusiasm,  as  they  have  al- 
ways done  whenever  a  war  spirit  was 
up.  They  did  it  when  the  British  in- 
vaded Louisiana  in  18 14.  It  was  good 
enough  as  it  stood,  they  made  no  new 
adaptations  of  it,  but  sang  it  in  French 
and  English  (I  speak  of  1861)  *dry  so,* 
as  the  Southern  rustics  say. 

"  'Dixie*  started  with  the  first  mutter 
of  war-thunder — I  don*t  know  where  or 
how.  I  heard  it  first  in  New  Orleans. 
I  think  you  will  find  it  was  something 
we  should  have  had  even  without  the 
war;  but  it  stuck  the  top  of  the  wave 
by  happy  accident.  I  think  the  same  is 
true  of  'Lorena.*  This  doleful  old  ditty 
started  at  the  start  and  never  stopped 
till  the  last  musket  was  stacked  and  the 
last  camp-fire  cold.  It  was,  by  all  odds, 
the  song  nearest  the  Confederate  sol- 
dier*s  heart.  It  was  the  'Annie  Laurie* 
of  the  Confederate  trenches.  *Her 
Bright  Smile  Haunts  Me  Still*  was  only 
less  popular. 

"How  I  should  like  to  have  a  talk 
with  you  over  those  days;  but  time 
presses.    Good-bye  for  a  time. 

"Yours  truly, 
"G.  W.  Cable.** 
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I 

There  is  a  freshness  and  whiteness 
about  Washington,  a  newness  and  nice- 
ness,  which  proclaims  a  youth  which  be- 
lies reminiscence.  Our  national  capital 
is  indeed  the  junior  of  other  Atlantic 
coast  cities  of  the  first  class. 

When  it  was  not,  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  even  Annapolis,  Wil- 
liamsburg, Norfolk  and  Charleston 
were  already  mature.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  they  were  already  rich  in  literary 
landmarks,  but  their  age  accentuates  the 
modernity  of  Washington's  mere  six 
score  years.  Before  that  time  there 
were  scarcely  enough  literary  characters 
in  those  United  States  to  make  their 
own  mark,  much  less  a  landmark.  Yet 
there  are  to-day  evidences  of  a  rich  lit- 
erary history  told  in  the  inanimate  sur- 
vivals which  are  a  treasured  part  of  the 
charm  of  this  most  beautiful  of  Ameri- 
can cities. 

If  one  hears  rather  little  of  the  lit- 
erary remains  of  Washington,  it  is  per- 
haps because  of  the  transient  nature  of 
its  population.  Only  a  small  portion  of 
the  people  stay  any  length  of  time. 
There  is  little  oral  tradition. 

But  the  landmarks  are  here,  more 
perhaps  than  one  would  imagine,  for  the 
city  has  grown  more  by  tearing  down 
to  make  room  than  by  building  on  new 
ground  on  the  ever  extending  outskirts. 

Washington's  individuality  as  a  gov- 
ernmental centre  does  much  to  over- 
whelm other  aspects  of  life  within  sight 
of  the  great  white  dome.  When  John 
Hay  is  mentioned  one  thinks  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  forgets  the  au- 
thor of  the  Pike  County  Ballads  and 
the  Life  of  Lincoln,  General  Grant's 
name  suggests  a  commander  and  an 
executive  rather  than  his  great  contribu- 
tion   to    war   literature.      Thomas    H. 


Benton  and  Henry  Cabot  Lodge  sink 
into  place  as  Senatorial  cogs  with  faint 
remembrance  of  the  incomparable  po- 
litical memoirs  of  the  elder  statesman 
or  the  fine  poetry,  political  biographies 
and  other  distinguished  work  of  the 
contemporary.  Theodore  Roosevelt's 
name  conjures  traditions  of  a  surpris- 
ingly energetic  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  and  of  seven  years  of  strenu- 
ous statesmanship  in  the  White  House, 
instead  of  nearly  a  five-foot  bookshelf 
of  his  very  own  pen-product,  much  of 
which  was  done  in  his  more  obscure 
days  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  British 
Embassy.  Sherman,  Sheridan  and 
I^gan  carry  the  martial  swing,  and  Ad- 
miral Porter's  name  has  the  tang  of  the 
salt  sea.  All  had  their  homes  in  Wash- 
ington, where  they  pursued  the  gentle 
art  of  composition.  Here  Sherman  and 
Sheridan  wrote  their  memoirs,  Logan 
wrote  his  Volunteer  Soldier  and  The 
Great  Conspiracy,  and  Porter  penned 
his  naval  history  and  his  novel,  Allan 
Dare.  On  the  other  hand,  George  Ban- 
croft, Secretary  of  the  Navy,  is  sub- 
merged in  Bancroft  historian  of  the 
United  States. 

One  time  or  another,  as  student, 
tourist,  correspondent  or  official,  it  is 
probable  that  nearly  every  literary  char- 
acter in  America  or  foreign  writer 
travelling  here,  has  visited  Washington. 
Fourteen  of  the  twenty-five  Presidents 
who  resided  in  the  White  House  have 
been  writers  of  books.  Many  a  Cabinet 
officer.  Senator  or  Representative  has 
filled  his  inch  and  a  half  on  some  library 
shelves.  The  corps  of  newspaper  corre- 
spondents has  seldom  been  without  its 
maker  of  books.  So  the  national  capital 
is  in  a  large  way  a  city  of  many  literary 
landmarks,  but  a  catalogue  of  them  all 
would  be  prosy  as  a  catalogue  of  the 
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average  library.  Among  them,  how- 
ever, are  some  which  appeal  to  the 
imagination,  some  we  come  upon  with 
the  pleasure  begotten  of  surprise,  and 
some  have  that  peculiar  interest  which 
attaches  to  remoteness,  for  they  reach 
out  of  the  very  beginnings  of  this  beau- 
tiful city  on  the  broad  waters  of  the 
Potomac,  when  our  literature  was  in- 
deed negligible. 

Beginning  the  quest  on  Capitol  Hill 
the  pilgrim  finds  himself  at  the  very  be- 
ginning of  the  city's  life  and  in  the 
shadow  of  two  palaces  which  embody 
most  that  is  significant  in  its  literary 
associations.  They  are  the  Capitol  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Library  of 
Congress.  The  Library  was  long  a 
tenant  of  the  Capitol. 

One  of  the  early  anecdotes  recites  an 
accident  here  to  Chief  Justice  John 
Marshall,  biographer  of  George  Wash- 
ington, who  used  to  wait  upon  himself 
when  browsing  among  the  bookshelves. 
The  exact  day  is  plucked  from  any  pos- 
sible indefiniteness,  March  2,  18 12, — 
and  there  is  natural  wonder  why? — 
when  the  venerable  jurist,  in  reaching 
for  a  law-book,  overreached  himself,  and 
brought  a  whole  battery  down  upon 
him.  The  confusion  brought  an  atten- 
dant to  the  spot,  where  he  found  Justice 
Marshall  on  the  floor,  under  a  heap  of 
books,  actually  stunned  by  a  blow  on  the 
head.  When  he  recovered  he  refused  to 
be  helped  to  his  feet,  and  remarked  with 
a  sly  sense  of  fun,  not  to  be  deprecated 
even  in  one  at  the  head  of  the  Supreme 
Bench, — "IVe  laid  down  the  law  out  of 
the  law-books  many  a  time  in  my  life, 
but  this  is  the  first  time  they  have  laid 
me  down."  Whereupon  he  dismissed 
the  attendant  and  remained  seated  on  the 
floor  in  the  confusion  of  old  tomes  till 
he  found  what  he  wanted. 

Ainsworth  R.  Spofford  was  himself 
one  of  Washington's  literary  landmarks 
during  his  more  than  forty  years  as  as- 
sistant and  later  as  librarian  of  Con- 
gress,— companion,  friend  and  advisor  of 
a  large  number  of  the  writers  who 
visited  the  federal  city.  He  moved  with 
the  Library  when  it  shook  the  dust  of  the 


Capitol   attic    and    crossed    the    parked 
plaza  to  its  present  palatial  home. 

The  ivy  of  new  traditions  are  already 
hallowing  its  new  walls.  In  the  Sena- 
tors* heavily  brown  and  gold  and  crim- 
son reading-room  there  stalks,  with  all 
the  swagger  of  history,  accounts  of  the 
great  gathering  late  in  1906  when  the 
joint  committee  of  Congress  heard  argu- 
ments on  copyright  and  the  writing 
craft  of  America  were  represented  by 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  George  Haven 
Putnam,  Robert  Underwood  Johnson, 
Thomas  Nelson  Page,  and  Mark  Twain 
consciously  radiant  in  his  suit  of 
white. 

The  equally  ornate  reading-room  for 
the  members  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives is  ali*eady  whispered  of  baitedly 
as  the  place  where  J.  Quincy  Adams 
Howard,  formerly  in  charge  and  himself 
the  author  of  the  first  life  of  Lincoln, 
spent  many  an  hour  in  confab  with  his 
visiting  crony,  Joaquin  Miller,  "poet  of 
the  Sierras."  Far  away  to  the  northwest 
across  the  lowlands  of  the  city  Miller's 
log  cabin  then  crested  Mount  Pleasant. 
But  when  Sixteenth  Street,  sometimes 
ambitiously  flaunting  itself  as  the  Ave- 
nue of  the  Presidents,  lengthened  its  way 
from  its  White  House  beginnings  and 
pushed  up  the  hill,  the  cabin  was  found 
to  be  in  the  path  of  progress  and  the 
grading  dredge.  More  fortunate  than 
other  landmarks,  it  was  reverently  re- 
moved and  given  permanence  in  the 
green  folds  of  Rock  Creek  Park,  where 
it  is  to-day  a  genuine  monument  if  not 
quite  a  shrine. 

II 

Across  the  park  from  the  Library, 
around  the  stone  terrace  which  supports 
the  Capitol,  and  down  the  banks  of 
shaded  steps  on  the  west  front  thereof, 
the  way  leads  a  short  distance  along  "the 
Avenue"  to  the  quaintest  survival  of  old 
Washington.  At  the  mouth  of  John 
Marshal  Place  one  looks  up  the  gentle 
slope  to  the  Greek  portico  of  the  mel- 
lowed City  Hall,  finely  centred  and 
spreading  the  benediction  of  age  over  all 
the   leafy   way   between.     This   is   the 
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neighbourhood  of  antebellum  glories. 
At  the  corner  on  the  left — now  adorned 
with  a  temple  to  the  chariots  of  this 
nervous  motor  age,  eighty  years  ago 
stood  Mrs.  Peyton's  Boarding  House. 
Here  was  the  asylum  of  many  an  im- 
mortal. The  ring  of  it,  like  a  sesame, 
strikes  away  the  intervening  years  and 
shows  a  lumbering  stage-coach  drawing 
in  from  the  Maryland  roads.  Within  is 
English  Harriet  Martineau,  already  an 
international  celebrity. 

"I  saw  the  Capitol  from  a  distance  at 
the  end  of  a  straight  road,"  she  wrote; 
"but  though  I  wa«5  prepared  by  the  de- 
scriptions of  preceding*  travellers,  I  was 
taken  by  surprise  on  finding  myself  be- 
neath the  splendid  building,  so  sordid  are 
the  enclosures  and  houses '  on  its  very 
verge.  We  wound  round  its  base,  and 
entered  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  .  .  . 
Our  boarding-house  was  admirably  sit- 
uated, being  some  little  distance  down 
the  Avenue,  a  few  minutes*  walk  only 
from  the  Capitol.  .  .  ." 

For  all  her  formal  feting  Miss  Mar- 
tineau found  her  pleasantest  evenings 
were  those  spent  at  home  when  Henry 
Clay,  Daniel  Webster,  John  C.  Cal- 
houn, Justice  Story  and  the  aged  Chief 
Justice  John  Marshall  would  "repose 
themselves  by  our  fireside.  .  .  .  The 
most  animated  moment  of  our  conver- 
sation was  when  I  told  him  f  Marshall] 
I  was  going  to  visit  Mr.  Madison  on 
leaving  Washington.  He  instantly  sat 
upright  in  his  chair,  and  with  beaming 
eyes  began  to  praise  Mr.  Madison. 
Madison  received  the  mention  of  Mar- 
shall's name  in  just  the  same  manner; 
yet  these  men  were  strongly  opposed  in 
politics,  and  their  magnanimous  appreci- 
ation of  each  other  underwent  no  slight 
or  brief  trial." 

In  C  Street,  turning  to  the  right  from 
John  Marshall  Place,  a  century  melts 
away  in  the  presence  of  the  broad,  old 
red-brick  houses,  with  wrought-iron  bal- 
conies and  window  rails,  beautifully  pro- 
portioned and  not  unelaborate  doorways, 
above  winding  iron-railed  stone  steps. 
Yet  among  these  ancient  tabernacles  of 
political  and  literary  history,  of  the  lat- 


ter the  two  most  precious  are  replaced, 
Nos.  334  and  308. 

In  a  house  on  the  former  site  Thomas 
H.  Benton  wrote  his  Thirty  Years' 
View,  a,  classic  of  our  early  secret  politi- 
cal history.  The  house  formerly  at 
No.  308  was  the  home  of  Francis  Scott 
Key,  author  of  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner.''  In  this  neighbourhood  were 
entertained  all  the  notables  who  visited 
Washington  in  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century. 

Ill 

Key  had  another  earlier  home  in  the 
Capitol,  miles  away,  near  the  comer  of 
M  and  Thirty-sixth  Street,  in  George- 
town, overlooking  the  Potomac,  where 
it  bends  out  of  the  highlands  and  reaches 
with  its  spreading  waters  far  away  to 
the  south. 

On  this  far  western  edge  of  the  city 
are  two  other  landmarks,  happily  surviv- 
ing. At  the  top  of  the  hill  almost  above 
the  site  of  the  Key  cottage,  reached  by 
a  far-flung  flight  of  stone  steps,  is  a  lit- 
tle frame  house,  home  and  workshop  for 
many  years  of  the  popular  and  indefat- 
igable novelist,  Mrs.  E.  D.  N.  South- 
worth.  A  swinging  sign-board  on  the 
corner  announces  it  "Southworth 
Lodge."  It  has  seen  several  estates  since 
the  good  lady  died.  The  last  was  to 
nourish  excursionists,  passing  on  river 
holidays,  with  sandwiches  and  soft 
drinks.  It  is  vacant  now  and  yielding 
to  the  neglectful  influence  of  vacancy. 
Outside  and  inside  its  windows  and 
walls  hail  the  eye  with  abandoned  signs 
intended  to  tempt  regalement  of  jitney 
appetites. 

In  spite  of  its  present  slattern  estate 
there  is  about  it  the  memory  of  a  sweet 
domestic  life.  It  stands  on  the  comer 
rather  below  the  level  of  the  later 
graded  street,  with  its  porches  open  to 
the  river  and  Virginia  beyond.  The 
lawn  falls  sheer  over  a  bluff  into  a  kind 
of  shanty  town  on  the  river  bank.  There 
is  an  exhilarating  sense  of  elevation. 
Perhaps  the  noble  outlook  was  indeed  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  the  chatelaine. 
Seen  on  a  too  early  spring  day,  three 
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huge    trees    lifted    their    stark 
branches  above  the  cottage,  accenting  its 
vacancy,  mocking  its  abandonment. 

There  is  a  crest  further  up  the  hill 
and  on  the  slope  beyond  spreads  Oak 
Hill  Cemetery,  precious  as  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  the  man  who  wrote  seven 
operas,  nine  comedies,  ten  farces,  eleven 
tragedies  and  twenty-six  dramas,  5-ei  is 
remembered  for  his  fourteen  lines  of 
"Home  Sweet  Home."  John  Howard 
Payne's  grave  is  to  the  right  of  the  main 


entrance  under  a  shaft  and  bust.  In  the 
turf  at  one  side  is  the  original  slab  which 
for  thirty-one  years  marked  his  first 
grave  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa, 

Living,  Payne  had  no  real  association 
with  Washington.     He  died  in  Tunis 
in    1852    while    United    States    Consul 
there.     The  munificence  of  a  Washing- 
tonian,  W.  W.  Corcoran,  pen 
restless  poet  of  Home  to  find  i 
ing-place  in   his  native  land. 
interment  took  place  June  9,  i 


I 

litted  the 

Tht   re-     _ 
i8].  with    M 
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military  honours  and  was  attended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  his 
Cabinet  and  the  leading  officials  of  the 
Government. 

IV 

If  no  other  conspicuous  literary  land- 
marks survive  in  Georgetown,  the  ven- 
erable suburb  is  none  the  less  the  start- 
ing place  of  at  least  two  other  trails 
leading  into  the  capital.  In  the  first  years 
of  the  last  century,  when  Washing- 
ton was  young  and  Georgetown  was  al- 
ready mature,  the  ministers  of  the  for- 
eign governments  lived  in  the  fine  old 
houses  on  the  heights,  and  among  them 
was  Merry,  of  England.  In  1804  he 
had  as  his  guest  the  poet  Tom  Moore, 
who  "spent  near  a  week"  with  him. 
Later  Moore  visited  the  family  of  Davy 
Burns  at  his  cottage,  only  recently  re- 
moved to  make  room  for  the  Pan- 
American  Building  west  of  the  White 
Lot.  Burns  owned  a  large  farm  which 
included  the  site  of  the  present  White 
House,  and  the  site  of  his  orchard  is 
now  Lafayette  Square.  In  those  days 
"Washington  was  but  a  huddle  of 
booths,  taverns  and  gambling-booths 
around  a  political  race-course."  The 
only  landmark  of  Moore's  visit  to  the 
capital  survives  in  his  verses: 

In  fancy  now,  beneath  the  twilight  gloom. 
Come,  let  me  lead  thee  o'er  the  second  Rome 
Where    tribunes    rule,    where    dusky    Davi 

bow, 
And   what  was   Goose  Creek   once   is  Tiber 

now; 
This    embryo    Capital,    where    fancy    sees 
Squares  in   morasses,   obelisks   in   trees 
Which  second-sighted  seers,  even  now  adorn 
With  shrines  unbuilt  and  heroes  yet  unborn. 

Old  Georgetown  was  the  gateway  by 
which  Washington  Irving  first  entered 
the  capital.  This  was  on  private  busi- 
ness in  181 1,  his  stage  "literally  strug- 
gling through  the  mud  all  the  way  from 
Baltimore."  He  stopped  first  at  "the 
Inn"  in  the  western  suburb.  In  a  letter 
written  a  few  days  later  he  tells  in  his 
usual  blithe  manner  how,  on  the  day  of 
his  arrival,  learning  Mrs.  Madison  was 


to  hold  a  levee,  he  angled  for  an  invita- 
tion, and  got  it  and  went.  As  soon  as 
his  old  friend  John  P.  VanNess  knew 
of  his  arrival  he  insisted  he  come  at  once 
to  his  house,  where  he  was  directly 
"moored  head  and  stem." 

Irving  came  again  in  June,  1832,  re- 
cently returned  from  Spain,  where  he 
had  been  charge  of  the  United  States 
Legation,  to  settle  his  accounts  with  the 
Government.  He  wrote  home  that  he 
had  "a  very  snug,  cheery,  coscy  room  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Mc- 
Lane's  and  take  my  meals  at  his  house, 
and.  in  fact,  make  it  my  home."  Re- 
turning  from  a  southern  trip  the  De- 
cember following,  he  expected  to  stay 
two  or  three  days  and  remained  three 
months,  on  this  visit  quite  making  Mc- 
Lane's  his  home. 

This  friend  was  Louis  McLane,  at 
this  time  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and 
his  residence  is  estimated  from  the  old 
directories  to  have  stood  on  the  spot 
where,  for  so  many  years,  has  stood  an- 
other literary  landmark,  Lowdermilk's 
Old  Book  Store,  veritable  temple  of 
Americana,  venerable  and  dear  to  gen- 
erations of  literary  browsers. 

Irving*s  third  visit  was  made  at  the 
age  of  sixty-nine,  when  he  came,  in  the 
year  1853,  on  his  first  literary  errand. 
He  had  the  Life  of  George  fV ashing  ton 
in  hand  and  he  wanted  to  examine  the 
Washington  manuscripts  at  the  time  in 
the  State  Department.  "I  cannot  say 
I  find  much  that  is  new  among  the 
manuscripts  of  Washington,"  he  said, 
"Sparks  having  published  the  most  in- 
teresting ;  but  it  is  important  to  get  facts 
from  the  fountain  head,  not  at  second 
hand  through  his  publications."  He  ar- 
rived at  the  end  of  January  and  re- 
mained until  after  Pierce's  inaugura- 
tion, being  entertained  a  great  deal.  On 
this  visit  he  st«iyed  with  his  friend  John 
P.  Kennedy,  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and 
somewhat  of  a  novelist,  at  his  residence 
in  H  Street,  between  Seventeenth  and 
Eighteenth  Streets.  It  seems  little 
known  that  Kennedy  wrote  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  local  scenery  about  Cumber- 
land as  Thackeray  incorporated  them  in 
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the  fourth  chapter  of  the 

eco 

d  volume 

of   The  Virginians. 

There  are  survivals  of 

oth 

r  literarv 

lions  here  before  the  war. 

About  1850 

a  brother  of  Bulwer-Lyttt 

n  w 

as  British 

minister  in  Washington. 

I'he 

Legation 

occupied  the  fine  old  mans 

on 

acing  La- 

fayettc  Square,  just  behind  St.  John's 
Church,  and  full  opposite  the  White 
House.     One  of  the  attaches  of  the  Le- 


lime,  but  she  came  in   1862  to  attei 
the  fugitive  slave  Thanksgiving  dinner 
and  to  see  her  son,  whose  regiment  was 
encamped  near  the  city. 

A  short  walk  from  the  site  of  the  first 
publication  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabi 
the  northeast  comer  of  C  and  Eleventh 
Streets,  crowded  back  from  the  avenue, 
is  a  venerable  old  theatre,  a  veritable 
aristocrat  gone  to  seed.     It  survives  ia 


1 

ent^^l 

1 


gation  was  Robert  Bulwer,  son  of  the 
novelist  and  nephew  of  Sir  Henry  the 
minister,  and  it  is  tradition  that,  while 
resident  in  this  house,  he  wrote  the  popu- 
lar poem,  Lucilr.  under  the  pen-name 
of  Owen  Meredith. 

The  year  1851  made  history  for  th« 
whole  country  when,  in  the  print-shop 
of  the  National  Era,  on  the  west  side 
of  Seventh  Sireet.just  south  of  E  Street, 
was  set  in  type  for  the  first  time  and 
published  serially,  beginning  June  5tli, 
the  first  chapters  of  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 
This  immortal  story  was  originally  writ- 
ten in  twelve  chapters.  But  during  its 
publication  in  the  National  Era  the  de- 
mand for  more  facts  caused  it  to  gro^v 
from  its  original  twelve  to  its  ultimate 
forty-five  chapters.  Mrs.  Stowe  seems 
not  to  have  been  in  Washington  at  the 


the  service  of  intermittent  "burlesque' 
shows  with  an  occasional  wrestling 
match  for  lagnappe.  Its  later  day  en- 
trance is  on  the  avenue,  ne.\t  to  historic 
Harvey's.  Time  was  when  the  coaches 
of  the  first  grandees  of  the  country  came 
in  procession  to  its  very  own  front  door, 
in  Eleventh  Street.  It  commanded  its 
own  neighbourhood  then,  and  was 
known  as  Carusi's  Assembly  Rooms. 
The  popular  actors  appeared  here,  it  was 
the  scene  of  several  early  inaugural  balls, 
and  is  significant  in  this  narrative  be- 
cause here  on  January  19,  1853,  Thack- 
eray lectured  from  its  stage.  "Both 
Presidents,  Fillmore  and  Pierce,  came 
to  hear  him,"  he  wrote,  and  they  were 
amused  when  he  compared  them  to  "the 
two  Kings  of  Brentford  smelling  at 


I 
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Charles  Dickens  was  in  Washington 
twice.  Eleven  years  before  Thackeray 
the  first  time,  and  fifteen  years  after  the 
other  great  Victorian  on  his  second  visit. 
When  he  came  in  1842  on  his  copyright 
mission,  he  and  Mrs.  Dickens  stopped 
at  Fuller's  City  Hotel,  "n.  side  Penn 
Ave  btw  14  and  15,  w  cor  14,"  in  the 
abbreviated  terms  of  a  contemporary  di- 
rector>%  which  exactly  describes  the  site 
of  the  later  and  present  Willard's  Hotel. 
When  he  returned  "to  read"  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1868,  he  made  his  home  in  rooms 
over  John  Welcker*s  restaurant  on  the 
east  side  of  Fifteenth  Street,  at  No.  721, 
just  above  New  York  Avenue,  where 
stands  to-day  the  hinter  quarters  of  a 
bank.  On  the  first  visit  he  played 
"Home  Sweet  Home"  on  an  accordeon 
in  his  rooms,  and  made  observations  for 
the  Washington  pages  of  his  American 
Notes,  On  his  return  in  *68  he  seems 
to  have  enjoyed  every  moment.  He  read 
in  Carroll  Hall,  then  in  G  Street,  near 
Ninth,  and  wrote  home: 

"The  audiences  are  really  very  fine. 
So  ready  to  laugh  or  cry,  and  doing  both 
freely,  that  you  might  suppose  them 
Manchester  shillings  instead  of  Wash- 
ington half-sovereigns."  The  hall  held 
seven  hundred  people  at  three  dollars  a 
head! 

He  passed  his  birthday  this  year  at 
the  capital,  and  wrote  his  daughter: 

I  couldirt  help  laughing  at  myself  on  my 
birthday  at  Washington;  it  was  observed 
so  much  as  though  I  was  a  little  boy.  Flow- 
ers and  garlands  of  most  exquisite  kind, 
arranged  in  all  manner  of  green  baskets, 
bloomed  over  the  room;  letters  radiant  with 
good  wishes  poured  in;  a  shirt  pin,  a  hand- 
some silver  travelling-bottle,  a  set  of  gold 
shirt-studs,  and  a  set  of  gold  sleeve-links, 
were  on  the  dinner  table.  Also,  by  hands 
unknown,  the  hall  at  night  was  decorated; 
and  after  "Boots  at  the  Holly-Tree,"  the 
whole  audience  rose  and  remained,  great 
people  and  all,  standing  and  cheering,  until 
I  came  back  to  the  table  and  made  them 
a  little  speech. 


The  corner  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  Fourteenth  Street,  immortalised  in 
Dickens's  description  of  Fuller's  Hotel 
in  American  Notes,  was  destined  to  ad- 
ditional fame  as  Willard's  in  war-time. 
Here  Julia  Ward  Howe  wrote  "The 
Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic."  Her 
own  reminiscence  of  the  process  is  pre- 
served : 

I  distinctly  remember  that  a  feeling  of 
discouragement  came  over  me  aa;  I  drew  near 
the  city  of  Washington  at  the  time  already 
mentioned.  I  thought  of  the  women  of  my 
acquaintance  whose  sons  or  husbands  were 
fighting  our  great  battle;  the  women  them- 
selves serving  in  the  hospitals,  or  busying 
themselves  with  the  work  of  the  Sanitary 
Commission.  ...  I  could  not  leave  my  nur- 
sery to  follow  the  march  of  our  armies, 
neither  had  I  the  practical  deftness  which 
the  preparing  and  packing  of  sanitary  stores 
demanded.  Something  seemed  to  say  to  me, 
"You  would  be  glad  to  serve,  but  you  can- 
not help  anyone;  you  have  nothing  to  give, 
and  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  do."  Yet 
because  of  my  sincere  desire,  a  word  was 
given  me  to  say,  which  did  strengthen  the 
hearts  of  those  who  fought  in  the  field  and 
of  those  who  languished  in  the  prison. 

We  were  invited  one  day  to  attend  a  re- 
view of  troops  at  some  distance  from  the 
town.  While  we  were  engaged  in  watching 
the  manoeuvres,  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
enemy  necessitated  immediate  action.  The 
review  was  discontinued,  and  we  saw  a  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  gallop  to  the  assistance 
of  a  small  body  of  our  men  who  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  surrounded  and 
cut  off  from  retreat.  The  regiments  on  the 
field  were  ordered  to  march  to  their  can- 
tonments. We  returned  to  the  city  very 
slowly,  of  necessity,  for  the  troops  filled  the 
road.  My  dear  minister  was  in  the  car- 
riage with  me,  as  were  several  other 
friends.  To  beguile  the  rather  tedious  drive, 
we  sang  from  time  to  time  snatches  of  the 
army  songs  so  popular  at  that  time,  con- 
cluding I  think,   with 

John   Brown's  body   lies   a-moulding  in  the 
ground ; 
His  soul  is  marching  on. 
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to  a  light  lest  I  should  wake  the  baby,  who 
slept  near  me.  .  .  .  Having  completed  my 
writing,  I  returned  to  bed  and  fell  asleep, 
saying  to  myself,  *'I  like  this  better  than 
most  things  that  I  have  written." 

Before  leaving  this  spot  the  opposite 
side  of  Fourteenth  Street  invites  the  lit- 
erary pilgrim's  quest.  Here  rambling 
up  the  hill  to  the  shoulder  of  the  ancient 
Ebbitt  House  is — still  unbroken  save  by 
one  modern  wedge — the  line  of  little 
brick  buildings,  classic  in  journalism  as 
Newspaper  Row.  This  was  the  rendez- 
vous and  the  workshop  of  many  an  able 
writer  who  graduated  from  journalism 
to  literature,  for  the  corps  of  Washing- 
ton correspondents  boasts  a  remarkable 
roster  of  literary  characters  from  the 
days  of  Samuel  Clemens  and  Nathaniel 
P.  Willis  down  to  the  more  recent  pe- 
riod of  William  Elroy  Curtis,  George 
Kennan,  Frank  G.  Carpenter  and  Sam- 
uel Blythe. 

VI 

Nearby  are  souvenirs  of  still  other 
names  of  an  earlier  period.  At  the 
northeast  corner  of  Twelfth  and  E 
Streets  stands  a  yellow  building,  now 
sacred  to  beer,  on  the  spot  where  was 
the  house  that  lodged  young  James  Mc- 
Neil Whistler  in  1854.  He  was  here 
only  a  few  months,  recently  from  West 
Point,  a  clerk  in  the  Coast  Survey,  at 
a  salary  of  a  dollar  and  a  half  a  day. 

I  was  apt  to  be  late,  I  was  so  busy  so- 
cially. I  lived  in  a  small  room,  but  it  was 
amazing  how  I  was  asked  and  went  every- 
where— to  balls,  to  the  legations,  to  all  that 
was  going  on.  Labouch^re,  an  attache  at 
the  British  Legation,  has  never  ceased  to 
talk  of  me,  so  gay,  going  everywhere,  and, 
when  I  had  not  a  dress-suit  pinning  up  the 
tails  of  my  black  frock-coat,  and  turning  it 
into  a  dress  coat  for  the  occasion.     Shocking. 

The  office  records  show  that  he 
worked  less  than  two  days  a  week  and 
when  he  was  late  he  declared  that  "he 
was  not  too  late,  it  was  the  office  that 
opened  too  early."    The  Pennells  repeat 


Lindenkohl's  account  of  his  effort  to 
form  Whistler: 

Captain  Benham,  who  was  in  charge  of 
the  office,  took  occasion  to  tell  me  that  he 
felt  great  interest  in  the  young  maUf  not 
only  on  account  of  his  talents,  but  also  on 
account  of  his  father,  who  was  his  particu- 
lar friend,  and  he  told  me  that  he  would  be 
highly  pleased  if  I  could  induce  Whistler  to 
be  more  regular  in  attendance.  "Call  at 
his  lodgings  on  your  way  to  the  office,"  he 
said,  "and  see  if  you  can't  bring  him  along." 

Accordingly,  one  morning,  I  called  at 
Whistler's  lodgings  at  half-past  eight.  No 
doubt  he  felt  somewhat  astonished,  but  re- 
ceived me  with  the  greatest  bonhomie,  in- 
vited me  to  make  myself  at  home  and  prom- 
ised to  make  all  possible  haste  to  comply 
with  my  wishes.  Nevertheless,  he  proceeded 
with  the  greatest  deliberation  to  rise  from 
his  couch  and  put  himself  in  shape  for  the 
street  and  prepare  his  breakfast,  which  con- 
sisted of  a  strong  cup  of  coffee  brewed  in 
a  steam-tight  French  machine,  then  a  nov- 
elty; and  also  insisted  on  treating  me  with 
a  cup  of  coffee.  We  made  no  extra  haste 
on  our  way  to  the  office,  which  we  reached 
about  half-past  ten — an  hour  and  a  half 
after  time.  I  did  not  repeat  the  experi- 
ment. 

In  the  year  coincident  with  Whis- 
tler's arrival,  and  departure,  there  came 
a  raw  youth,  from  the  Mississippi  coun- 
try, "to  see  the  sights,"  on  his  way  to 
New  York.  Sam  Clemens  it  was.  He 
came  again  in  1867,  under  the  brighten- 
ing halo  of  Mark  Twain,  "to  get  an  ap- 
pointment for  his  brother  Orion,"  and 
wrote  much.  His  letters  were  written 
from  "224  F  cor  14th,"  obviously  the 
old  style  numbering,  and  he  explained: 
"I  room  with  Bill  Stewart  and  board 
at  Willard's  Hotel."  He  came  often 
later  and  was  much  feted. 

The  same  part  of  town  is  enriched 
by  memories  of  Walt  Whitman's  decade 
in  Washington.  He  came  in  1862,  pen- 
niless, nursed  the  wounded,  became  a  de- 
partment clerk,  wrote  much,  moved 
often,  and  departed  after  eleven  yean. 
The  chief  product  of  this  chapter  of  his 
life     were     "The     Wound     Dresser," 
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"Drum  Taps,"  "Passage  to  India," 
"Calamus."  and  "Memories  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln."  He  was  first  a  clerk  in 
the  Indian  Bureau  and  later  was  trans- 
ferred to  the  office  of  the  Attorney-gen- 
eral in  the  Treasury  Building. 

Whitman's  earliest  home  in  the  capi- 
tal has  been  replaced  by  a  business  house. 
This  was  on  the  north  side  of  G  Street, 
the  third  door  from  the  corner  west  of 
Twelfth  Street.  It  was  the  home  of 
William  Douglas  O'Connor,  n"  incon- 
siderable character  himself.     He  had  the 


quality  to  attract  Whitman,  Burroughs) 
Stcdman,  Aldridge  the  publisher  and 
Trowbriiige  to  his  house,  which  became 
their  regular  rendezvous.  O'Connor 
wrote  a  novel  called  Harrington  and  the 
admired  monograph,  The  Good  Gref 
Poet. 

Later  Whitman  moved  farther  "out" 
to  a  house  on  the  west  side  of  Thirteenth 
Street,  between  M  and  N  Streets,  four 
doors  from  the  comer  of  M  Street. 
Two  years  later  he  was  living  around 
the  corner  at  1205  M  Street,  where  he 
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seems    to    have    remained    until    he   left 
Washington  in  1873. 

Two  blocks  south  in  this  delightful 
old  domestic  backwater,  which  fashion 
passed  years  ago,  but  could  not  rob  of 
its  charm,  is  the  Wadsworth  house,  at 
the  northwest  corner  of  Twelfth  on  M 
Street.  The  number  is  1203.  It  is  a 
roomy  yet  modest  old  city  dwelling 
perched  on  a  high  terrace,  the  first  floor 
reached  by  a  quaint  flight  of  steps. 
Here     the     poet,     Henry     Wadsworth 


Longfellow,  visited  his  uncle,  Commo- 
dore Alexander  Scammel  Wadsworth, 
in  early  February.  1839,  and  he  wrote 
home,  on  the  ninth  of  the  month,  that 
the  Commodore  "makes  me  as  comfort- 
able and  as  much  at  home  as  possible." 
Farther  west,  on  trade-eaten  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  there  is  another  Longfellow 
souvenir  in  a  statue  to  the  poet  near  the 
corner  of  M  Street.  It  was  erected 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
school  children  of  America. 
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Following  the  broad  shade  of  K 
Streer  westward  from  the  Wadsworth 
house  to  the  next  corner,  and  coming 
upon  Franklin  Square,  one  of  the  so 
many  beauty  and  breathing  spaces  in  the 
capital,  a  few  steps  south  along  the 
park  brings  the  pilgrim  within  range  of 
one  of  the  most  interesting  survivals  in 
the  city.  Not  half  a  dozen  doors  from 
the  corner  of  Thirteenth  Street,  the 
number  is   1215  on  I  Street,  in  a  row 


of  houses  whic 

rated  rather  than  decayed,  stands  one  of 
generous  breadth  and  exterior  markings 
indicative  of  fine  interior  spaces,  and  of 
strength  and  sincerity  in  building.  This 
the  home  of  Frances  Hodgson  Bur- 
from  1778  to  1886,  and  here  "in 
her  den  in  the  attic"  she  wrote  several 
of  her  most  admired  stories,  among 
them  the  beloved  Liulc  Lord  Faunlie- 
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home  in  Washington,  nor  yet  her  last. 
After  leaving  the  birthplace  of  Faunt- 
leroy  she  lived  for  four  years  in  the  less 
distinguished  house,  if  in  a  more  fash- 
ionable quarter,  at  1736  K  Street,  and 
in  1890  settled  in  Washington's  May- 
fair,  in  the  then  pretentious  house  at 
1770  Massachusetts  Avenue,  only  a 
stone's  throw  from  fashion's  core,  Du- 
pont  Circle.  The  years  in  the  last  house 
coincide  with  the  appearance  of  several 
of  her  successful  plays. 

The  Lafayette  Square  neighbour- 
hood, which  has  not  yet  lost  its  charm 
or  its  favour,  is  rich  in  other  literary 
associations  than  the  reputed  birthplace 
of  Lucille.  A  few  steps  along  H  Street, 
on  the  corner  of  Sixteenth,  opposite  old 
St.  John's,  is  the  low,  solid,  comfortable, 
and  not  unpretentious  home  of  John 
Hay,  whose  literary  performances  were 
in  their  w^ay  not  less  notable  than  his 
achievements  as  Secretary  of  State.  The 
dark  red  brick  house  adjoining  on  the 
park  side  is  the  home  of  Henry  Adams 
the  historian. 

Across  Franklin  Square,  the  radiant 
White  House  on  the  left,  at  number 
1651  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  is  a  mansion 
to  delight  the  eye  as  well  as  to  satisfy 
the  lion  hunter.  Locally  it  is  known  as 
the  Blair  House,  and  its  distinguished 
procession  of  occupants  included  Post- 
master-general Blair,  George  Bancroft 
the  historian  when  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  and  Secretary  Ewing  when  his 
daughter  married  General  Sherman. 
Tradition,  moreover,  has  it  that  in  this 
house  Robert  E.  Lee  was  offered  the 
command  of  the  Union  Army. 

Bancroft's  residence  here  was  brief. 
The  Bancroft  home  proper,  so  deter- 
mined by  his  dwelling  there  for  the  last 
fifteen  years  of  his  life,  1875  to  1890, 
stands  at  1623  H  Street,  struggling 
bravely  to  assert  its  native  dignity  above 
the  barricade  of  modern  shops  which 
now  somewhat  obscure  it.  Here  he  re- 
vised his  History  of  the  United  States 
and  wrote  his  History  of  the  Formation 
of  the  Constitution. 

The  flower  garden  behind  the  house 
merits  a  celebrity  all  its  own.     The  old 


gentleman's  hobby  was  roses.  John 
Brady,  his  gardener,  is  the  surviving 
medium  of  an  interesting  reminiscence 
of  the  historian's  rose  culture.  Among 
his  plants  was  a  bush  grown  from  what 
was  said  to  be  the  last  specimen  of  Lol 
Madame  Ferdinande  Jamin,  a  French 
rose  transplanted  to  Germany  and 
thence  to  America.  It  proved  to  be  the 
parent  stem  from  which  have  since  de- 
scended all  the  wonderful  roses  cele- 
brated as  the  American  Beauty. 

A  short  walk  north  finds  tUe  more 
modern  landmarks.  Tucked  away  in 
Nineteenth  Street,  on  the  south  comer 
of  Jefferson  Place,  is  a  detached  bride 
dwelling  of  nondescript  architecture, 
much  the  same  sort  as  languish  in  ahnost 
any  large  American  town.  But  it  sits 
open  to  sunlight  and  air,  and  is  roomy, 
so  it  was  probably  adequate  for  a  Gov- 
ernment subaltern  with  a  family  of 
romping  boys  and  girk.  Here  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  lived  while  Civil  Service 
Commissioner.  He  must  have  valued 
the  neighbourhood,  for,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  in  1897,  ^^r  ^^ 
absence  of  two  years,  to  become  Ans- 
tant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  he  took  a 
house  nearby  at  18 10  N  Street,  across 
the  street  from  the  British  Embassy.  It 
stands  broadside  to  the  morning  sun 
with  a  whole  battery  of  windows  to 
deal  death  to  darkness,  dampness  or 
dirt.  During  ten  years  in  these  two 
dwellings  Mr.  Roosevelt  made  some  of 
his  most  admired  contributions  to  lit- 
erature. 

The  neighbouring  embassy  is  signifi- 
cant to  this  brief  chronicle  as  the  home, 
for  several  years,  of  James  Bryce,  and 
here  he  revised  his  American  Common" 
wealth.  Just  across  the  avenue,  in  the 
house  at  1741  N  Street,  the  author  of 
A  Alan  Without  a  Country,  Edward 
Everett  Hale,  spent  his  last  years  as 
Chaplain  of  the  Senate. 

Among  Mr.  Roosevelt's  other  nei^- 
bours  was  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  in 
settling  displayed  a  restlessness  not 
found  in  his  matured  and  graceful  writ- 
ings. He  lived  first  at  12 1 1  Connecti- 
cut Avenue,  now  a  business  house;  then 
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round  the  corner  at  173 1  Rhode  Island 
Avenue;  and  eventually  settled  in  the 
more  elegant  retirement  of  Massachu- 
setts Avenue,  at  No.  1765.  Here  Mr. 
Lodge  has  lived  and  written  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years.  Though  the  house 
stands  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  its 
neighbours,  it  is  singularly  self -effacing, 
in  part  behind  an  opulent  magnolia 
tree.  In  its  broad  front  of  dark  red 
brick,  the  step  roof  tilted  to  the  street, 
its  black  window  frames  hung  with 
dark  draperies  on   the  lower  floor  and 


with  crisp  snowy  curtains  above,  tbenil 
is  a  real  charm,  a  quieting  atmosphere 
significant  of  the  scholar  within. 

Not  far  away  is  the  home  of  the 
creator  of  Marse  Chan  and  Mah  Lady, 
best  known  of  Washington's  literary 
shrines.  Not  the  Massachusetts  Avenue 
house  at  1708,  in  the  same  block  with 
Senator  Lodge,  where  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  first  lived  from  1894,  to  1897,  but 
the  handsome  colonial  mansion  at  No. 
1759  R  Street,  advantageously  set  to 
nd  the  broad  leafy  arch  of  New 
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Hampshire  Avenue  sweeping  up  from 
Dupont  Circle,  Like  the  Lodge  home, 
this  house  has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own. 
There  is  youth  and  cheerfulness  in  its 
white  portal  and  sills  and  halustraded 
cornice,  in  the  portico  boxes  of  hearty 
green,  and  in  the  bushy  tangle  on  each 
side   the   door,    which   seems   ready    to 


essional 

open  to  the  ebony  hand  of  a  patronising 
old  butler  for  the  flight  of  a  fluttering 
bevy  of  Virginia  belles. 

In  a  chronicle  necessarily  so  brief 
much  remains  untold.  Here  at  least 
are  the  high  lights  of  a  little  appre- 
ciated aspect  of  the  political  capital  of 
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When  the  old  Carthusian  tried 

To  tiialte   me  promise   1   would    fte 


At  his  ea 
"Padre 


mv  lips  replied, — 
ah,  if  you  could 
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Although  I  had  never  seen  Ada  Rehan 
play  until  I  joined  her  company,  my 
admiration  for  her  and  her  art  dates 
from  early  childhood.  My  recollection 
of  my  most  successful  and  cherished 
Christmas  gift  to  my  father  is  always  in- 
timately associated  with  her  name.  The 
gift  consisted  in  mounting  chronologi- 
cally in  a  scrap  book  the  theatre  pro- 
grammes which  father  had  saved  from 
college  days  and  through  the  years  when 
he  and  mother  were  first  in  Washington. 
The  name  of  Ada  Rehan  was  like  a 
motif  through  the  whole  collection.  And 
although  mounting  the  programmes  was 
an  arduous  task  for  a  youngster,  I  was 
amply  rewarded  by  the  inspiration  the 
book  gave  to  what  I  regarded  as  the 
golden  hours  of  my  childhood — hours 
when  mother  or  father  would  tell  me  of 
Miss  Rehan*s  interpretation  of  this  or 
that  role.  Before  I  ever  heard  her  won- 
derful voice  i  had  learned  to  worship 
her  infectious  comedy  and  to  wait  spell- 
bound for  her  inimitable  reading  of  "I 
know  it  is  the  moon"  and  a  hundred 
other  lines.  One  of  the  dearest  tributes 
I  can  pay  Miss  Rehan  is  that  when  I,  at 
last,  saw  her  play  her  art  did  not  mar  the 
dreams  of  my  childhood,  but  only 
dwarfed  them  through  the  greater  brill- 
iance and  beauty  of  the  reality. 

Had  the  manager  who  gave  me  my 
first  engagement  known  the  background 
of  my  devotion  to  Miss  Rehan's  art  he 
would  not  have  been  so  surprised  when 
I  refused  his  offer  to  understudy  a  lead- 
ing actress  in  a  Broadway  production, 
and  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to 
"play  bits"  in  Ada  Rehan's  company. 
The  day  of  the  first  rehearsal  was  a 
wonder  day  for  me.  The  company  was 
assembled  on  the  bare  stage.  Miss 
Rehan,  dressed  in  a  simple  tailored  suit 
of  old  blue,  was  seated  at  the  prompt 


table.  As  the  director  read  the  names 
of  the  company  they  stepped  forward 
one  by  one  to  be  presented  to  Miss 
Rehan  and  to  receive  from  her  the 
copies  of  their  parts.  Many  of  the  com- 
pany needed  no  introduction,  for  she  had 
gathered  about  her  those  of  the  old  Daly 
company  who  were  still  there  to  answer 
her  roll  call.  They  came  forward  in  the 
order  of  their  prominence,  and,  as  I  had 
only  '*bits,"  I  was  among  the  last  to  be 
called.  It  seemed  an  eternity  as  I  walked 
the  length  of  the  stage ;  to  her  it  was  only 
a  tiny  incident  in  the  day^s  routine,  but 
to  me  it  was  a  supreme  moment  of  hom- 
age as  I  took  my  little  eight-word  part 
from  that  lovely  hand.  She  represented 
to  me  all  that  I  worshipped  most  in  the 
theatre — and  I  then  worshipped  the  the- 
atre beyond  everything  else — for  I  still 
had  illusions.  Many  of  these  have  been 
shattered  in  relation  to  the  theatre,  but 
Miss  Rehan's  art  justified  and  has  kept 
intact  for  me  all  that  I  had  woven  about 
her.  Contrasted  with  this  storm  of  emo- 
tion within  me,  her  casual  and  almost 
abrupt  nod  sent  me  back  to  my  chair  in 
a  dark  corner  of  the  stage,  suffering  all 
the  agonies  of  the  inarticulate,  and  yet 
with  a  thrill  of  happiness  as  I  remem- 
bered the  beauty  with  which  that  hand 
of  hers  had  moved  in  giving  me  my  poor 
little  part. 

We  were  eight  weeks  rehearsing  The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew  and  The  School 
for  Scandal  before  we  opened  in  New 
Haven.  Miss  Rehan  attended  and  di- 
rected, with  the  assistance  of  her  stage 
manager,  practically  all  of  the  rehearsals. 
I  followed  every  one  with  intense  in- 
terest, making  cuttings  of  my  own  copies 
of  the  plays  to  correspond  with  those  she 
used. 

Two  incidents  stand  out  vividly  in  re- 
gard to  the  rehearsals.    One  was  when 
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Miss  Rehan  rehearsed  the  minuet  which 
was  danced  in  The  School  for  Scandal. 
For  many  days  a  dancing  master  had 
been  struggling  to  teach  us  the  dainty 
steps  and  the  difficult  courtesies.  One 
morning  when  we  went  through  the 
measures  for  Miss  Rehan,  our  mechan- 
ical performance  was  too  much  for  her; 
she  caught  up  a  fan  and  showed  us 
the  minuet  as  I  had  dreamed  it  might 
be  danced.  I  always  regretted  that  she 
herself  did  not  join  the  dance  in  the  per- 
formance, as  she  had  in  the  earlier  days. 

At  rehearsal,  when  it  came  to  the 
scenes  in  which  Miss  Rehan  herself  par- 
ticipated, she  only  "said  the  lines,"  never 
really  playing  the  part.  During  the  first 
weeks  of  rehearsal,  however,  that  was 
more  than  many  of  the  company  did. 
They  were  exceptionally  "slow  study." 
One  memorable  day  after  a  "letter  per- 
fect" rehearsal  had  been  called,  most  of 
the  actors  seemed  to  know  their  lines. 
One  young  actor,  a  relative  of  Miss 
Rehan,  who  had  known  scarcely  a  word 
of  his  part  the  day  before,  was  particu- 
larly glib.  He  was  playing  a  woman's 
role  and  had  important  "business"  with 
a  fan.  We  had  not  yet  been  given  prop- 
erties, and  so  he  was  using  his  derby  hat 
to  indicate  the  business.  Suddenly  Miss 
Rehan  halted  him  in  his  smooth  recital 

of  verse,  saying:    " give  me  your 

hat!"  He  passed  the  hat  crown  toward 
her.  She  took  it  exactly  as  he  handed  it 
to  her  and  quite  solemnly  rested  it  on 
her  lap,  without  turning  it  over.  Then 
she  directed  that  the  rehearsal  proceed. 
The  actor  deprived  of  his  hat  stumbled 
hopelessly,  "fluffed"  and  improvised 
strange  annotations  of  Shakespeare.  A 
smile  stole  across  Miss  Rehan 's  face — 
that  inimitable  smile — as  she  remarked: 
"I  thought  as  much."  And  without  look- 
ing into  the  hat  herself,  returned  it  to 
the  youth,  but  in  such  a  way  that  the  en- 
tire company  was  enabled  to  see  his  part 
neatly  folded  across  the  inside  of  his  hat. 
The  next  day  that  actor  and  every  other 
was  letter  perfect. 

In  Miss  Rehan*s  company  the  old  tra- 
ditions of  the  theatre  were  rigidly  ob- 
served.   What  one  might  call,  for  lack 


of  a  better  term,  the  caste  of  the  theatre 
was  maintained.  With  only  one  dis- 
cordant exception  the  people  playing  the 
roles  had  earned  their  relative  places  by 
long  experience  and  earnest  work,  and 
the  order  had  a  basis  of  reality  whidi 
everyone  recognised  in  a  gentle  defer- 
ence. It  was  not  an  undemocratic  at- 
mosphere, but  merely  lent  a  dignity  to 
one's  hope  of  honest  achievement  in  the 
same  field.  The  theatre  seemed  even  in 
a  wretched  one-night  stand  the  temple  of 
a  dignified  and  beautiful  art,  which  one 
might  worship  and  strive  to  master;  not 
a  factory  where  a  new  inventor  turns 
out  profitable  personalities  overnight.  All 
this  emanated  from  and  was  personified 
by  Miss  Rehan  herself.  There  was  noth- 
ing of  the  hail-fellow-well-met  about  her. 
Her  relation  with  her  company  was  a 
work  rather  than  a  social  one.  Some- 
what near-sighted,  she  seldom  gave  any 
token  of  recognition  beyond  a  general 
impersonal  good  morning  or  good  even- 
ing when  she  entered  the  theatre.  This 
some  of  the  company  at  times  resented. 
But  she  never  failed  to  think  of  her  com- 
pany from  the  most  insignificant  member 
up— that  was  the  way  Miss  Rehan 
thought — when  it  could  increase  their 
well-being  or  comfort.  Of  this  we  had 
many  tokens. 

She  was  most  unostentatious  and  sim- 
ple in  dress  and  in  her  whole  habit  of 
life.  On  tour  Miss  Rehan  lived  quietly 
and  apart  with  her  faithful  coloured 
maid,  Lizzie,  and  her  little  dog,  Bobsy, 
as  her  inseparable  companions.  When 
hotels  drew  the  colour  line  and  refused 
to  give  Lizzie  a  room,  she  would  have  a 
cot  placed  in  her  own  room  rather  than 
have  her  devoted  servant  discriminated 
against.  Miss  Rehan  once  told  me  that 
in  early  years  she  had  always  had  a  con- 
summate contempt  for  the  actress  with 
the  pet  lap  dog  and  had  vowed  solemnly 
she  would  never  join  their  ranks.  But 
Bobsy  had  captured  her  and  enlarged 
her  understanding  of  what  she  had  con- 
sidered merelv  an  affectation.  He  had 
been  sent  across  the  water  as  an  indis- 
pensable actor  in  a  play  Mr.  D.ily  was 
producing.     From  the  instant  of  his  ar- 
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rival  at  the  theatre,  terrified  by  the 
stormy  sea  voyage,  he  had  attached  him- 
self to  her,  and  she  volunteered  to  take 
him  home  for  one  night  until  a  suitable 
abiding  place  could  be  found.  He  was 
given  a  proper  dog-rug  near  her  bed,  but 
before  morning  the  lonely  little  fellow 
had  curled  himself  close  beside  her.  The 
forlorn  waif's  need  captured  her,  and  in 
spite  of  her  aversion  to  the  idea  she  be- 
came his  devoted  servant. 

As  a  rule,  Miss  Rehan  seemed  rather 
unaware  of  those  about  her.  She  moved 
among  us  with  a  quiet  dignity  and  re- 
moteness which  always  suggested  to  me 
not  a  voluntary  isolation  but  rather  that 
which  inevitably  emanates  from  a  sad- 
dened and  lonely  spirit.  But  for  all  her 
apparent  aloofness  there  would  come 
sudden  amazing  flashes  revealing  a  de- 
tailed knowledge  of  a  situation  or  an 
intimate  discernment  of  people  to  whom 
she  had  scarcely  spoken. 

My  first  personal  word  from  Miss 
Rehan  occurred  during  the  dress  re- 
hearsal of  The  School  for  Scandal.  We 
were  dancing  the  minuet  in  the  first  act 
and  I  was  particularly  unhappy  in  mind 
and  body  owing  to  my  ridiculous  cos- 
tume. It  was  a  heavy  red  velvet  bro- 
cade, which  had  been  originally  designed 
for  a  very  tall  woman.  Despite  my 
pleading  the  Wardrobe  Mistress  had  as- 
signed it  to  me,  refusing  to  cut  off  any 
of  the  handsome  velvet.  It  was  all 
caught  up  around  my  five  foot  three 
inches  in  an  overskirt  of  dimensions 
ridiculous  even  for  that  period.  I  felt, 
and  I  am  certain  I  looked,  like  a  drunken 
Falstaff  whenever  I  tried  to  courtesy. 
During  the  first  figure  of  the  dance  Miss 
Rehan  abruptly  stopped  the  rehearsal 
and  called  me  to  the  footlights. 

I  supposed  I  was  to  be  reprimanded  if 
not  dismissed  for  my  awkwardness.  In- 
stead she  asked  why  I  had  on  "that  cos- 
tume." When  I  explained  she  added: 
"It's  ridiculous  for  a  tiny  person  like 
you.  You  shall  have  a  costume  out  of 
mv  trunk — an  old  Chinese  brocade.  But 
mind  you  take  good  care  of  it,  child!" 
When  the  costume  came  it  proved  an  ex- 
quisite old  yellow  satin  Chinese  embroid- 


ery. I  was  lighter  of  heart  and  of  foot. 
Though  Miss  Rehan  never  knew  it,  dur- 
ing many  weeks  of  devastating  one-night 
stands,  the  packing  of  that  precious  gown 
with  tender  care  was  a  silent  ceremonial 
of  gratitude  for  her  thoughtful  kindness. 

We  had  been  playing  the  School  a 
week  before  I  was  again  aware  of  Miss 
Rehan 's  helpfulness.  In  the  first  act 
there  were  several  moments  when  she 
was  on  the  stage,  but  had  no  lines  to 
speak.  During  this  time  she  always  went 
"up  stage,"  moving  in  and  out  among 
the  "silent  guests"  or  "extras."  One 
evening  she  stopped  in  front  of  me,  tilted 
her  head  and  half  closed  her  eyes  as 
artists  look  at  a  picture,  saying:  "Child, 
how  do  you  put  on  your  make-up  ?  It  is 
very  bad !"  I  knew  this,  as  various  mem- 
bers of  the  company  had  taken  occasion 
to  inform  me,  but  few  had  given  me  any 
helpful  suggestions.  I  had,  owing  to 
high  cheek  bones  and  small  eyes,  an  ex- 
tremely diflicult  face  to  make  up.  But 
Miss  Rehan  did  not  stop  with  a  general 
criticism;  she  gave  me  practical  sugges- 
tions, and  as  I  incorporated  them  one 
after  another  she  would  approve  or  dis- 
card the  alteration.  It  was  not,  how- 
ever, until  some  years  after,  when  I  was 
fortunately  able  to  follow  Miss  Rehan's 
advice  and  submit  the  problem  to  a 
painter,  that  I  finally  worked  out  a  real- 
ly satisfactory  "make-up."  But  it  was 
she  who  first  rescued  me  from  hopeless 
manipulation  of  the  grease  paint. 

After  the  opening  performances  of 
The  Shrew  and  The  School,  the  com- 
pany settled  down  to  routine  work.  Reg- 
ularly, when  I  was  not  required  on  the 
stage,  I  slipped  into  the  first  entrance  to 
watch  Miss  Rehan  play  my  favourite 
scenes.  But  this  happy  privilege  was 
closed  to  me  after  the  opening  perform- 
ance of  The  Country  Girl.  On  that 
night  a  group  of  "extras"  had  gathered 
in  the  entrance  near  the  electrician's 
switchboard.  Someone  whispered  a  jest, 
and  a  general  titter  passed  along  the  line. 
This  distraction  added  to  the  nervous- 
ness of  a  "first  night,"  threw  the  actors 
off  and  caused  them  to  "go  up  in  their 
lines."  When  the  curtain  fell  two  prom- 


into  the  "flies"  I  could  see  over  the  top 
of  the  set.  In  The  Shrew  1  wore  a 
boy's  costume  and  could  easily  climb  up 
for  my  beloved  fourth  act.  But  the  dirt 
and  difficulty  of  the  narrow  stairs  barred 
me  from  watching  Lady  Teazle's  lovely 
quarrel  scene  without  risk  to  the  dainty 
costume  I  had  been  so  generously  given. 
However,  in  spite  of  the  contemptuous 
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don't  I  see  you  any  more  in  the  first  en- 
trance during  the  second  act  of  The 
School  or  the  fourth  act  of  The  Shrew?*' 

I  stood  for  an  instant  in  dumb  amaze- 
ment, as  I  did  not  know  she  had  ever 
.  noticed  me  there.  Here  was  another  of 
those  revealing  flashes  of  keen  observa- 
tion. Then  I  explained.  The  stage 
manager  was  summoned  at  once.  To  my 
inexpreSvsible  joy  I  heard  Miss  Rehan 
direct  him  to  admit  me  to  the  first  en- 
trance and  to  see  that  a  chair  was  pro- 
vided for  me  whenever  I  wished  to 
watch  the  play.  Then  she  added  to  me: 
"If  there  is  anyone  in  my  company  who 
cares  enough  about  acting  to  wish  to 
watch  and  learn  they  are  to  have  the  op- 
portunity. How  else  are  the  young  peo- 
ple to  grow?" 

I  was  as  ecstatic  but  far  more  inartic- 
ulate than  Cinderella  when  the  fairy 
godmother  turned  her  pumpkin  into  a 
coach.  However,  I  think  that  my  happy 
figure  in  that  first  entrance  night  after 
night  must  have  told  Miss  Rehan  all 
that  I  could  not  formulate  into  words. 

It  was  understood  when  we  opened 
that  Miss  Rehan  was  to  play  nothing 
shorter  than  week-stand  engagements. 
But  the  theatrical  booking  war  was  at  its 
height  and  the  management  found  it  im- 
possible to  secure  consecutive  city  time. 
Miss  Rehan  was  not  well,  and  I  think 
would  have  infinitely  preferred  cancell- 
ing the  season  to  enduring  the  hardships 
of  one-night  stands.  However,  it  was 
characteristic  of  her  that  rather  than 
throw  her  company  out  of  work  she 
finally  agreed  to  do  some  eight  weeks  of 
one-night  engagements.  People  outside 
the  theatre  have  little  realisation  of  what 
a  hardship  this  constant  travel  is  to  the 
smaller  salaried  members  of  a  company. 
Even  the  best  hotels  are  none  too  good, 
but  the  second  or  tffird  rate  accommoda- 
tions, which  the  slender  pay  envelope 
necessitates,  are  a  menace  to  health.  Our 
schedule  was  particularly  difficult,  catch- 
ing trains  at  from  four  to  six  a.  m.  and 
travelling  until  two  or  three  in  the  after- 
noon. 

It  was  zero  weather,  and  when  we 
finally  reached  a  town  it  meant  being 


transferred  from  a  draughty  train  to  a 
cold  and  dismal  hotel.  A  desolate  group 
we  were,  contemplating  the  prospect  of 
eight  weeks  of  such  fare,  when  our  hori- 
zon was  suddenly  brightened  by  word 
from  Miss  Rehan.  She  invited  the 
women  members  of  her  company  to 
travel  on  her  special  car  and  offered  the 
services  of  her  chef  and  waiter.  We 
were  to  pay  only  the  actual  cost  of  food. 
On  particularly  difficult  jumps  this  same 
courtesy  was  extended  to  the  men.  Ow- 
ing to  Miss  Rehan*s  generosity  the  most 
insignificant  members  of  her  company 
travelled  luxuriously  at  the  ridiculously 
small  cost  of  a  dollar  a  day.  I  have 
known  many  stars  who  were  superficially 
more  social  in  their  personal  contact  with 
certain  members  of  their  companies;  but 
I  have  never  known  another  star  who 
was  so  fundamentally  and  genuinely 
solicitous  of  the  well-being  and  comfort 
of  every  member  of  the  company  as  to 
relinquish  the  freedom  of  her  own  spe- 
cial car  for  the  confinement  of  a  tiny 
stateroom. 

I  felt  always  that  it  was  in  the 
essentials,  not  the  surface  things,  that 
Miss  Rehan  related  herself  to  others. 
She  seldom  came  out  of  her  state- 
room, but  would  occasionally  send  for 
some  member  of  the  company  to  come  to 
her.  It  was  usually  to  give  a  helpful  sug- 
gestion in  relation  to  work.  One  after- 
noon she  sent  for  a  young  girl  who  had 
rare  beauty  of  the  Rossetti  type,  which 
she  practically  negated  by  dressing  in  a 
cheaply  ostentatious  imitation  of  the 
latest  mode.  After  her  talk  she  related 
with  some  amusement  how  Miss  Rehan 
had  advised  her  to  study  Burne  Jones's 
paintings  as  a  basis  for  her  own  costum- 
ing. It  was  the  one  thing  that  might 
have  made  even  an  unimaginative  man- 
ager appreciate  her  pictorial  possibilities. 
But  this  feather-brain,  who  would  have 
accepted  unquestioningly  the  edict  of  a 
Poiret,  was  too  obsessed  by  superficial 
Broadway  standards  to  utilise  this  wise 
word  of  a  great  artist. 

I  was  again  aware  of  Miss  Rehan's 
generous  and  all-seeing  eye  when  she  sent 
for  me  shortly  before  the  company  closed. 
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It  seemed  that  at  rehearsals  she  had  seen 
me  making  cuttings  of  the  plays  corre- 
sponding to  tliose  she  used.  And  just  as 
she  restored  the  opportunity  for  me  to 
watch  the  play  again,  so  now  she  gave 
me  copies  of  the  acting  version  of  a  num- 
ber of  plays  in  her  repertoire  which  had 
been  privately  printed  by  Augustin  Daly. 
But  my  dearest  token  of  all  those  mem- 
orable weeks  in  her  company  is  a  tran- 
script of  the  prompt  book  of  the  Taming 
of  the  Shrew.  I  wonder  how  even  her 
generosity  and  lielpfvilness  dared  trust 
the  precious  original  into  my  hands  the 
weeks  I  was  copying  the  stage  directions 
line  for  line. 

Two  weeks  before  we  were  to  appear 
in  Madison,  Wisconsin.  Miss  Rehan  sent 
for  me  and  offered  to  let  me  play  one  of 
the  more  important  women  roles' in  my 
home  town.  Though  I  preferred  not  to 
do  anything  different  there  than  else- 
where, I  have  always  held  very  dear  this 
memory  of  her  generous  thought  fulness. 

Of  the  many  times  I  watched  Miss 
Rehan 's  Katharine,  her  performance  the 
night  we  played  in  Madison  stands  out 
above  all  the  others.  Those  in  the  com- 
pany who  had  been  with  her  at  Daly's 
said  it  was  like  the  most  brilliant  of  the 
old  days.  Every  seat  in  the  theatre  was 
sold  and  standing  room  was  at  a  pre* 
mium.  The  audience  gave  Miss  Rehan 
an  ovation  and  she  rose  to  their  loving 


appreciation  with  elemenul  fire  and 
winged  comedy  that  have  rendered  all 
other  Katharines  like  babbling  brooks  to 
the  memory  of  Niagara, 

She  had  invited  my  father  and  mother 
to  come  back  after  the  performance 
\Vhen  they  expressed  their  deep  grati- 
tude for  all  the  happiness  she  had  given 
them  that  night  and  in  the  years  past, 
her  eyes  filled  with  tears  as  she  said  this 
was  to  be  her  last  season.  My  father 
protested  that  she  had  no  right  to  with- 
draw her  magic  from  people's  lives.  Her 
face  lighted  for  a  moment  in  apprecia- 
tion of  the  sincerity  and  intensity  of  my 
father's  feeling  and  then  she  sighed. 

"Oh,  Mr.  La  Follette,  I  am  an  old 

"Your  gift  of  comedy  is  eternal  youth, 
Miss  Rehan." 

A  wistful  smile  shadowed  the  quiver- 
ing corners  of  her  wonderful  mouth  be- 
fore she  answered : 

"Oh,  I  don't  mean  these  white  hair^ 
but  old  here,"  and  her  hand  rested  on  her 
heart. 

The  curtain  had  fallen.  The  comedy 
had  flown.  We  bade  her  good-night 
with  aching  hearts  and  a  burning  resent- 
ment that  some  deep  lack  in  our  country 
could  have  let  this  happen  to  our  Ada 
Rehan,  when  the  adoration  of  France 
had  endowed  a  much  older  artist  with 
abiding  youth. 
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■  Englishman,  there 
seems  little  difference  between  the  two 
phrases,  "the  German  Emperor,"  and 
the  "Emperor  of  Germany";  but  to 
a  subject  of  the  Kaiser  there  is  a  distinc- 
tion which  is  politically  fundamental.  In 
the  same  way,  to  the  average  mind  there 
may  seem  little  difference  between  "the 
first  literarj'  figure  of  his  time"  and  the 
"first  figure  in  the  literature  of  his 
time";  but  the  fact  remains  that  there  Is 
a  vital  distinction  all  the  same.  Mr.  Kip- 
ling and  Mr.  Galsworthy  might  well 
dispute  with  Mr,  Wells  any  claim  ad- 
vanced by  himself  or  his  advocates  to  lit- 
erary primacy  in  contemporary  England. 
But  there  is  nobody,  so  far  as  I  know, 
with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Shaw,  who 
could  dispute  his  dominant  position  as 
the  first  figure  in  the  world  of  modern 
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influence.  He  amuses,  charms,  inspires, 
like  many  another  of  his  kind ;  but  he  is 
alone  in  his  ability  to  enlighten,  suggest, 
reveal,  stimulate,  prompt  speculation, 
plant  new  ideas,  and  open  up  new  vistas 
of  t!ic  spirit.  When  all  other  contem- 
porary writings,  with  certain  exceptions 
stilt  ungiicssed,  are  unread  and  largely 
forgotten,  Tono-Bangay ,  The  Nftv 
MnrhiinrUi,  Pmsionate  Friends,  The 
fVorld  Set  Free,  and  The  Research 
MtignifirenI,  will  hold  their  place,  not  as 
landmarks  of  literature  perhaps,  but  as 
unforgettable  "tracts  of  the  times."  For 
just  as  it  is  impossible  for  ourselves,  so 
will  it  also  be  impossible  for  the  his- 
torian of  the  future,  to  understand  this 
age  without  a  more  or  less  intimate 
knowledge  of  these  books.  Hence  their 
abiding  significance,  and  the  pre-emi- 
nence of  the  man  who  has  written  them! 

H 

No  study  of  H.  G.  Wells  would  give 
adequate  idea  of  his  significance  which 
did  not  approach  him  from  the  stand- 
point of  his  development.  He  has  been"") 
emphatically  a  man  of  periods  or  moods; 
and  his  work  an  illustration  of  the 
changing  and  therefore  incalculable  im- 
pulses of  what  M.  Bergson  has  called 
the  elan  vilale.  Never  at  any  time  has 
Mr.  Wells  been  in  statu  quo — always 
has  he  been  questioning,  wondering,  sug- 
gesting, and  therefore  moving.  And  yet, 
devious  as  have  been  his  ways  of  thought, 
three  separate  epochs  of  evolution  may 
be  distinguished  and  defined  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy. 

At  the  outset,  Mr.  Wells  showed  him- 
self to  be  a  story-teller  pure  and  simple. 
He  was  a  romancer,  telling  his  tale  for 
the  sheer  joy  of  telling  it,  and  therefore 
telling  it  well.  In  The  Time  Machine 
(1895).  The  Wonderful  Viiit  (1895). 
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The  Island  of  Dr.  Aloreau  (1896),  The 
Invisible  Man  (1897),  The  War  of  the 
Worlds  ( 1 898 ) ,  we  have  books  which 
are  primarily  stories  of  wonder  and  fan- 
tastic adventure.  They  are  more  than 
this  as  well.  Thus  The  Time  Machine 
is  an  audacious  speculation  as  to  the 
coming  degeneracy  of  mankind  and  in- 
volution of  organic  life.  The  Wonder- 
ful Visit  is  an  ironical  presentation  of 
the  existing  discrepancy  between  precept 
and  practice,  as  revealed  by  the  observa- 
tions of  an  angel  temporarily  visiting 
upon  the  earth.  The  Island  of  Dr, 
F"  M  or  can  is  a  suggested  answer  to  the  en- 
quiry as  to  whether  the  biological  evolu- 
tion of  the  human  species  could  be  accel- 
erated by  some  miracle  of  surgery.  The 
Invisible  Man  raises  the  not  new  ques- 
tion as  to  what  a  man  could  see  and  do 
if  he  were  invisible.  77/r  War  of  the 
Worlds  presents  a  stupendous  picture  of 
a  possible  war  between  the  earth  and 
Mars,  l^ut  in  all  of  these  books  the  story 
is  the  great  thing.  Inevitably  they  re- 
mind us,  from  this  point  of  view,  of  the 
writings  of  Jules  Verne.  In  depiction 
of  character,  understanding  of  human 
psycholog)',  accuracy  of  scientific  knowl- 
edge, and  daring  utilisation  of  this 
knowledge  in  the  conception  of  strange 
mechanical  devices  and  marvellous  con- 
trols of  physical  forces.  Wells  is  immeas- 
urably the  superior  of  his  French  rival. 
But  in  love  of  adventure,  absorption  in 
fantastic  speculation,  interest  in  the 
struggle  of  man  against  the  cosmic  forces 
of  space  and  time,  to  say  nothing  of  sheer 
skill  of  narration,  the  two  are  not  \m- 
f airly  compared.  Had  Mr.  Wells  died, 
or  laid  down  his  pen,  in  1900,  it  is  as  a 
romancer  of  scientific  fantasy  that  he 
would  have  been  remembered. 

It  is  about  this  time  (1900)  that  Mr. 
Wells  must  be  described  as  entering 
upon  his  second  stage  of  literary  devel- 
opment, which  lasted  until  1909.  Dur- 
ing these  years  he  is  predominantly 
not  the  story-teller,  but  the  sociologist. 
His  interest  is  now  fixed  not  on  the  fas- 
cinating task  of  spinning  a  good  yarn, 
J  but  on  the  more  serious  task  of  studying, 
interpreting  and  if  possible  solving  what 


we  know  to-day  as  "the  social  problem."  , 
He  continues  to  write  stories  very  sim-  ^■ 
ilar  in  outward  details  to  his  earlier  pub-    • 
lications;  but  as  time  goes  on  the  ro- 
mantic side  of  these  stories  becomes  in- 
creasingly subordinate  to  the  sociolog- 
ical ;  and  the  most  notable  books  given    \ 
to  the  world  during  this  period  arc  not    ' 
novels  at  all,  but  serious  essays  on  polit-    ^ 
ical,  economic  and  religious  subjects.  ^ 

The  presence  of  the  sociologist  in  the 
novelist  was  suggested  in  Mr.  Wells's 
first  story.  The  Time  Machine,  wherein 
he  presented  the  possibly  recessive  condi- 
tions of  future  society.  What  was  here 
only  adumbrated,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
form  of  social  prophecy,  was  almost 
wholly  lost  in  the  writings  of  the  next 
few  years.  But  it  reappeared,  this  time 
<as  a  full  revelation,  and  therefore  as 
marking  the  opening  of  a  new  period  of 
Wellsian  evolution,  in  When  the  Sleeper 
Wakes  (1899).  In  this  book  we  arc 
transported,  by  an  extraordinarily  vivid 
picture  of  trance-experience,  into  the 
year  2100  a.d.,  and  the  society  existing 
upon  earth  at  this  far-distant  date.  Al- 
most at  once  the  story  becomes  little 
more  than  a  handy  vehicle  for  the  study 
of  the  problem  of  capital  and  labour  in 
the  light  of  possible  developments  out  of 
present  day  social  tendencies.  It  is  a 
tract,  and  not  a  story.  And  all  of  Mr. 
Wells's  romances  from  this  time  on  arc 
exclusively  of  this  t\'pe.  In  the  Days  of 
the  Comet  (1906),  The  War  in  the 
Air  (1908),  and  the  most  recent  of  the 
list,  The  World  Set  tree  (1914),  arc*^ 
stories  with  a  purpose,  and  the  purpose  \ 
is  plainly  of  greater  import  to  the  au^J 
thor's  mind  than  the  story.  Indeed  so 
unnecessary,  if  not  disttifitive,  does  the 
device  of  story-telling  appear  at  this  time 
that  he  pnictically  abandons  it  alto- 
gether. Whereas  in  the  five  years  from 
1895  to  1899  Mr.  Wells  produced  no 
less  than  eleven  volumes  of  romance,  in 
the  nine  years  from  1900  to  1909  he  pro- 
duced only  eight,  and  many  of  these,  like 
the  rollicking  Bealby  of  two  years  agOi 
have  the  appearance  of  being  a  kind  of 
relief  from  serious  and  sober  work — the 
product   of   the   play-hours   of   a  busy 
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mind.  The  characteristic  and  important 
books  of  this  period,  at  any  rate,  are  An- 
ticipations, "a  study  of  the  reaction  of 
mechanical  and  scientific  progress  upon 
human  life  and  thought";  Mankind  in 
the  Making  (1903)  ;  A  Modern  Utopia 
(1905),  a  presentation  of  "a  new  re- 
public" or  ideal  society;  The  Future  in 
America  (1906),  the  fruit  of  Mr. 
Wells*s  only  visit  to  this  country;  First 
and  Last  Things  (1907),  "a  confession 
of  faith  and  rule  of  life";  and  New 
Worlds  for  Old  (1908),  a  statement  of 
Wellsian  socialism.  The  skilful  and  fas- 
cinating romancer  seems  by  this  time  al- 
most completely  swallowed  up  by  the 
earnest  student,  eager  propagandist,  stal- 
wart fighter  for  the  new  and  better  social 
order  of  the  future.  . 

I" 
The  story-teller,  however,  was  not 
dead.  More  correct  would  it  be  to  say 
that  he  was  not  yet  born.  For  it  was 
only  in  the  year  1909,  which  saw  the 
publication  of  Tono-Bungay  and  Ann 
Veronica,  that  the  Wells  whom  we  know 
to-day  as  the  first  figure  in  the  literature 
of  our  time  made  his  appearance.  An- 
ticipations of  what  was  coming  might 
have  been  seen  in  such  earlier  writings  as 
The  Wheels  of  Chance  (1896),  Love 
and  Mr,  Lewisham  (1900),  and  Kipps 
(i905)>  had  anybody  thought  enough 
about  these  books  to  study  them  with 
cgxCL-/  But  it  was  only  when  that  won-\ 
derful  book,  Tono-Bungay,  burst  upon) 
the  world,  and  a  little  later,  in  the  samej 
year,  that  amazing  "modern  love  story,") 
Ann  Veronica,  that  the  world  awoke  to 
the  fact  that  a  third  and  greatest  period 
in  the  development  of  H.  G.  Wells's 
genius  had  opened.  It  is  in  this  period 
that  Mr.  Wells  still  lives  and  writes, 
and  has  made,  as  he  is  still  making,  his 
supreme  contributions  to  the  literature 
and  thought  of  our  day.  Now  and  again 
he  returns  to  his  earlier  love  of  the  fan- 
tasy, as  in  The  World  Set  Free  (19 14), 
and  his  prolific  pen  still  demands  expres- 
sion in  the  familiar  essay-form,  as  in 
Social  Forces  in  England  and  Anvfrica 
(1914).   But  the  characteristic  book^  of 


this  last  period — the  great  ones  of  Mr. 
Wells's  career — The  History  of  Mr, 
Polly  (19 10),  The  New  Machiavelli 
(1910),  Marriage  (1912),  The  Pas- 
sionate  Friends  (1913),  The  Wife  of 
Sir  Isaac  Harmon  (1914),  and,  last  and 
greatest  of  them  all.  The  Research  Mag- 
nificent (19 15),  are  of  a  type  distinct. 
Indeed,  these  books  are  so  apart  not  only 
from  all  that  Mr.  Wells  has  done  in 
previous  years,  but  from  all  other  novels 
of  his  time,  that  it  is  hardly  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  their  appearance  marks 
the  turning  of  a  new  page  not  only  in  the 
career  of  their  author  but  in  the  history 
of  English  fiction  as  well. 

In  this  third  and  climactic  period,  Mr. 
Wells  is  a  realist;  and  his  stories,  novels 
of  ideas.  He  is  as  skilful  a  story-teller 
as  ever;  the  development  from  the  ro- 
mancer to  the  realist  in  fiction  registers 
a  measurable  gain  in  literary  power.  But 
gone  forever  are  the  artificial  settings, 
the  mechanical  miracles,  the  cosmic  cata- 
clysms, the  fantastic  plunges  into  future 
aeons.  Mr.  Wells  now  deals  with  life  in 
its  contemporary  realistic  phases,  with 
men  and  women  in  the  environment  not 
of  future  wonders  but  of  present-day 
commonplaces,  especially  with  ideas 
w^hich  arise  not  from  the  audacious  spec- 
ulations of  applied  science  but  from  the 
sordid  conditions  of  inward  distraction 
and  outward  disorder  which  comprise  so 
large  a  part  of  modern  existence.  Gone 
forever  also  is  the  story  for  the  story's 
sake.  Adventure,  sentiment,  fantasy,  still 
have  their  place  in  his  pages.  Character 
and  incident  again  constitute  the  warp 
and  woof  of  his  literary  production.  The*  \ 
essayist,  who  proceeded  from  the  ro- 
mancer, has  now  in  turn  unfolded  into 
the  novelist  in  the  stricter  sense  of  that 
word.  But  the  story,  already  subordi- 
nated in  the  later  romances  to  the  pur- 
pose, now  yields  completely  to  the  sway 
of  ideas.  By  some  critics  this  is  described 
as  a  perversion  of  the  novel,  or  its  spolia- 
tion as  a  work  of  art.  A  good  story, 
well  begun,  breaks  down  midway  in  its 
course,  or  disappears  before  the  wanton 
intrusion  of  discursive  discussions  on  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  psychological  and 
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sociological  topics.  By  others,  however, 
as  by  myself,  this  phenomenon  would  be 
described  rather  as  the  emergence  of  a 
fresh  creation  in  the  field  of  fiction.  Mr. 
wXWells  in  this  last  period  has  developed 
/  la  new  type  of  novel,  the  essay  in  fiction 
*form — a  type  suggested  by  George  Eliot, 
perhaps,  but  only  clearly  conceived  and 
fashioned  by  himself.  Maturing  his 
superb  art  as  a  literary  craftsman,  he  has 
focussed  all  his  gifts  of  keen  analysis, 
graphic  phrase,  lucid  and  graceful  style, 
upon  the  tremendous  problem  of  the  in- 
dividual set  in  the  midst  of  the  infinite 
complexities  of  our  present-day  indus- 
trial civilisation.  He  is  now  pre-emi- 
nently not  a  man  of  daring  fantasy,  nor 
a  propagandist  of  social  theory,  but  an 
observer  of  human  facts,  an  interpreter 
of  human  motives,  a  questioner  of  hu- 
man traditions,  a  critic  of  human  ten- 
dencies, a  realist  who  seeks  ideals  and  an 
idealist  who  fronts  realities.  Beginning 
as  an  artist  who  sought  only  to  amuse,  he 
became  a  teacher  who  sought  primarily 
to  instruct,  and  is  now  a  free,  brave, 
compassionate  prophet,  who  would  find 
and  know  the  truth  about  the  world  to- 
day, that  this  truth  may  bring  the 
triumph  of  "a  world  set  free."  This  last 
period,  superficially  a  break  with  all  that 
has  gone  before,  is  in  reality  a  fulfilment 
of  that  native  genius  of  criticism  and 
prophecy  which  was  hitherto  only  grow- 
ing, or  finding  its  tortuous  way  to  its  ap- 
pointed goal.  In  1909,  Mr.  Wells  found 
himself;  and  his  work  since  that  impor- 
tant year  is  what  constitutes  his  contri- 
bution to  our  time. 

And  what  is  this  contribution?  What 
has  Mr.  Wells,  as  a  novelist  of  ideas,  to 
say  to  us  about  our  problems  and  their 
solution  ? 

IV 

From  the  first  of  the  didactic  fantasies 
to  the  most  recent  of  the  novels,  Mr. 
Wells  is  dominated  by  the  one  all-inclu- 
sive conviction  of  the  disorder,  confu- 

;sion,  planlcssness  of  our  modern  world. 

■  Trained  in  his  earlv  years  as  a  scientist,  . 
he  has  never  gotten  over  his  discover^'  of 
the  stupendous  forces  which  are  resident 


in  the  universe,  and  of  the  ability  of  man 
to  capture,  control  and  direct  these  forces 
to  the  better  ordering  of  his  existence. 
Mr.  Wells's  early  stories,  as  we  have 
seen,  are  picturesque  speculations  as  to 
what  might  be  accomplished  by  men,  in 
terms  of  personal  and  social  reconstruc- 
tion, if  they  had  but  the  wisdom,  patience 
and  courage  to  put  their  hands  to  the 
task  of  creative  workmanship.  His  later 
novels  are  portrayals  of  the  botch,  waste, 
chaos,  which  they  are  actually  making  of 
their  common  life.  Never  was  man  so 
truly  able  to  be  the  master  of  his  own 
destiny  and  the  builder  of  his  own  world 
as  to-day,  and  yet,  through  sheer  igno- 
rance or  indifference,  he  leaves  things  in 
the  mounting  disorder  which  is  so  su- 
premely the  characteristic  of  our  rime. 
Nay,  it  is  worse  than  this!  If  man  sim- 
ply let  things  alone,  the  natural  tendency 
of  the  cosmos  to  uniformity  and  order 
might  save  the  situation.  But  man,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  not  so  much  ignorant 
or  indifferent,  and  therefore  idle,  as  he  is 
out-and-out  malicious.  He  utilises  nat- 
ural forces,  he  builds  machines  and  har- 
nesses energy,  he  strives  to  seize  and 
master  his  world.  But  he  does  it  to  de- 
structive and  not  constructive  ends. 
Competition  and  not  co-operation,  strug- 
gle and  not  concord,  hurting  and  not 
healing,  war  and  not  peace — these  are 
the  conditions  which  prevail.  With  the 
result  of  confusion  worse  confounded — 
waste,  poverty,  disease,  wretchedness, 
blood-letting,  death,  the  order,  or  dis- 
order, of  the  day!  There  is  no  reason 
why  men  should  not  move  in  as  har- 
monious relations  with  one  another  as 
the  spheres,  and  their  single  lives  glow 
with  as  warm  and  radiant  a  light  as 
each  separate  planet  in  the  skies.  On 
the  contrary,  there  is  every  reason  in  the 
nature  of  things  why  they  should.  Pov- 
erty should  be  abolished,  disease  con- 
quered, toil  lightened,  war  banished, 
abundant  and  happy  life  freely  bestowed 
upon  every  son  of  man.  But  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  not.  Humanity  has 
abandoned  or  muddled  its  task,  and 
moves  therefore  as  in  the  realm  of  "chaos 
and  black  night." 
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A  thousand  passages  might  be  quoted 
from  Mr.  Wells's  many  books  in  illus- 
tration of  this  basic  element  of  his  think- 
ing. No  one  of  them  all,  however,  is 
more  incisive  than  that  contained  in  the 
"honeymoon"  chapter  of  The  Research 
Magnificent.  The  hero  and  his  bride  are 
travelling  in  the  Balkans,  and  observing 
the  indescribable  political  confusion  of 
this  sadly  stricken  area  of  Europe.  These 
states,  says  Benham,  are  a  perfect  picture 
in  miniature  of  the  social  anarchy  of 
modern  times.  **See  the  filth  of  it  all," 
he  says,  "the  toiling  discomfort  of  it  all. 
.  .  .  No  man  ventures  far  from  his 
village  without  arms,  everywhere  there 
is  fear.  .  .  .  See  how  all  this  mag- 
nificent country  lies  waste  with  nothing 
but  this  crawling,  ugly  mockery  of  hu- 
man life.  .  .  .  Look  at  the  women 
.  .  .  that  party  of  bent  creatures  we 
met  yesterday.  .  .  .  Look  at  the 
cripples  we  have  seen  and  the  mutilated 
men.  .  .  .  This  is  what  men  are 
where  there  is  no  power,  no  discipline,  no 
rule,  no  responsibility.  .  .  .  This  is 
the  natural  state  of  man.  This  is  the 
world  of  the  bully  and  the  brigand  and 
assassin,  the  world  of  the  mud-pel ter  and 
brawler,  the  world  of  the  bent  woman, 
the  world  of  the  flea  and  the  fly,  the 
open  drain  and  the  baying  dog.  This  is 
what  the  British  sentimentalist  thinks  a 
noble  state  for  men," 

In  seeking  the  cause  of  this  "muddle 
and  cruelty  and  misery,"  as  he  calls  it, 
Mr.  Wells  goes  no  farther  than  to  un- 
cover and  indict  the  prevailing  stupidity 
and  selfishness  of  the  human  heart.    Here 
again  the  keen  observer  and  remorseless 
critic  is  at  work.     In  passage  after  pas- 1 
sage,  in  book  after  book,  he  lays  bare,  I 
like  a  surgeon  the  diseased  tissues  of  the! 
internal    organism,    the    smallness,    the  I 
meanness,    the   blindness,    of   the   great  I 
mass  of  men  and  women.     His  favourite 
target,  as  in  Kipps  and  Mr.  Polly,  is 
"the    lower    middle    class."      "Nothing 
can  better  demonstrate,"  says  the  High- 
bury gentleman  in  the  latter  book,  "the 
collective  dulness  of  our  community,  the 
need  for  a  strenuous  intellectual  revival, 
than  the  consideration  of  that  vast  mass 


of  useless,  uncomfortable,  under-edu- 
cated, under-trained,  and  altogether  pit- 
iable people  we  contemplate  .  .  .  the 
Lower  Middle  Class."  Even  sharper  ar- 
rows are  aimed,  as  in  The  New  Machia- 
vein,  at  the  cultured  and  seemingly  in- 
telligent upper-class  Liberals  —  "your 
damned  shirking,  temperate,  sham-effi- 
cient, self-satisfied,  respectable,  make-be- 
lieve, Fabian-spirited  Young  Liberals," 
as  Britten  calls  them,  for  here  hypocrisy 
takes  the  place  of  sheer  stupidity.  But 
what  he  says  of  these  particular  classes 
lie  applies  with  more  or  less  ferocity  to 
all  men  generally.  We  are  beset  by  fear, 
indulgence,  jealousy.  We  bask  idly  in 
the  realms  of  ignorance  and  selfish  com- 
fort. We  glory  in  our  dead  traditions 
and  baseless  prejudices.  Life  is  disor- 
dered because  we  have  never  been  active 
enough  intellectually  to  think  things 
through,  or  brave  and  seljf-sacrificing 
enough  emotionally  to  dare  all  upon 
some  great  constructive  venture.  We 
"crib,  cabin  and  confine"  large  minds 
and  noble  natures  in  the  hopeless  prison- 
chambers  of  custom,  because  we  resent 
the  magnificence  of  those  who  in  capacity 
of  joy  and  achievement  are  able  to  out- 
strip their  dwarf-like  fellows.  We  in- 
sist on  keeping  life  on  low  levels  of  ex- 
perience, because  we  dare  not  attempt 
the  heights  of  vision  that  tower  ahead. 
We  are  a  sordid,  muddle-headed,  mean- 
spirited  race;  and  a  world  given  over  to 
waste,  cruelty  and  needless  death  is  the 
proof  of  our  decay. 

V 

It  is  against  this  gross  disorder  of  our 
civilisation  and  this  low  stupidity  of  our 
minds,  that  Mr.  Wells's  books  from  first 
to  last  lift  one  long,  persistent  cry  of  pro- 
test. His  later  fantasies,  in  which  the 
purpose  has  usurped  the  original  place  of 
the  story,  are  a  prophecy  in  variant  form 
of  the  fate  which  waits  upon  such  chaos. 
Thus,  When  the  Sleeper  Wakes  presents 
the  picture  of  the  anarchic  industrial 
world,  torn  by  the  selfish  strife  between 
capital  and  labour,  ending  in  a  universal 
human  slavery  to  the  Giant  Trust  of 
Ostrog;  and  The  World  Set  Free,  an 
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almost  uncanny  forecasting  of  the  Great 
War,  presents  the  cataclysm  of  universal 
war,  in  which  our  existing  civilisation  is 
doomed  to  disappear  forever.  His  real- 
istic novels,  on  the  other  hand,  are  so 
many  different  indictments  of  certain 
phases  of  existing  life.  Tono-Bungay  is  | 
a  protest  against  **the  irrational  muddle 
of  a  community"  which  bestowed  "two 
million  pounds  worth  of  property"  on  a 
patent-medicine  vendor  who  "created  ^ 
nothing,  invented  nothing,  encouraged 
nothing."  Ann  Veronica  is  a  protest 
against  the  needless  restrictions  that 
hedge  about  the  trained  and  independent 
womanhood  of  our  day.  Marriage,  The 
Passionate  Friends,  and  The  VVije  of  Sir 
Isaac  Harmon  are  protests  along  similar 
lines  against  the  mishaps,  disorders,  dis- 
asters inherent  in  marriage  customs 
which  change  not  with  the  changing  or- 
der. The  New  MachiavelU  is  an  amaz- 
ingly vivid  and  thoroughgoing  protest 
against  politics  which  are  "a  kind  of  dog- 
fight" instead  of  a  "great  constructive 
process,"  radicalisms  which  are  dilettante 
or  half-hearted,  and  artificial  moral 
standards  which  waste  great  talents  for 
the  sake  of  empty  conventions.  As  a 
running  conunentary  on  the  life  of  the 
early  twentieth  centurj',  with  its  contra- 
dictions, its  futilities,  its  hypocrisies,  its 
slaveries,  its  material,  intellectual  and 
spiritual  poverties,  these  books,  quite 
apart  from  their  value  as  stories,  are  im- 
mortal documents.  To  understand  this 
age,  without  understanding  the  kind  of 
revolt  against  its  ills  represented  by  a 
mind  like  Mr.  Wells's,  is  impossible. 
Hence  thfi  permanent  place  which  this 
series  of  novels  has  already  gained  and 
will  always  hold  in  the  memory  of  the 
race. 

It  is  in  tliis  observation,  criticism,  pro- 
test, wliich  are  inherent  in  every  book 
which  has  come  from  his  pen  since  his 
early  story-telHng  days,  that  we  find  Mr. 
Wells's  chief  significance  Jis  a  figure  in 
contemporary  literature.  No  account  of 
his  work,  however,  would  be  complete 
which  did  not  state,  however  briefly,  his 
attempt  at  an  answ^er  to  the  questions 
which  he  has  raised.     I  say  advisedly 


"attempt,"  for  nothing  is  more  certain 
than  that  Mr.  Wells  has  worked  out  no 
final  philosophy  of  life,  and  has  no  per- 
fect sohition,  therefore,  for  the  perplexi- 
ties and  sins  with  which  he  sees  the 
world  to  be  sadly  entangled.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  take  some  one  particular  con- 
fusion of  modern  social  relationships, 
which  Mr.  Wells  has  revealed  with  sur- 
passing acuteness  of  vision,  and  note  the 
inadequacy  of  his  answers  to  his  own 
penetrating  enquiries.  The  question  of 
sex,  in  all  its  various  ramifications,  is  a 
good  illustration.  Never  is  Mr.  Wells 
wholly  separated  from  this  baffling  prob- 
lem. At  times  it  has  seemed  as  though  it 
had  become  a  kind  of  obsession  with  him. 
In  all  of  his  novels,  it  makes  its  appear- 
ance ;  and  in  many,  it  holds  the  centre  of 
the  stage.  But  in  none  is  it  solved.  No 
man  of  our  time,  with  the  exception  of 
Mr.  Shaw,  has  discussed  the  manifold 
phases  of  the  subject  with  more  audacity, 
imagination  and  true  understanding  than 
H.  G.  Wells.  The  Passionate  Friends 
is  a  discussion  of  unsurpassed  beauty, 
originality  and  depth  of  feeling.  But  no 
man,  without  exception,  has  suggested 
2|nswers  to  the  questions  raised  which  are 
lore  uncertain  or  illusive.  Now,  as  in 
nn  Veronicay  he  seems  to  plead  for  frec- 
lom,  and  brave  revolt  against  conven- 
:ion.  Now,  as  in  Marriage,  he  seems  to 
revert  to  sober  reverence  for  ancient 
sanctities.  But  always  he  leaves  us  with 
the  impression  of  trying  out  this  experi- 
ment, and  then  that,  and  finally  prepar- 
ing perhaps  for  still  a  third.  And  so 
with  all  other  problems  in  his  sweeping 
field  of  vision.  It  is  in  the  brilliancy  of 
his  diagnosis,  rather  than  the  soundness 
or  definiteness  of  his  remedies,  that  he 
helps  us. 

In  two  directions  at  least,  however, 
Mr.  Wells  has  not  left  us  without  guid- 
ance. Two  programmes  of  systematic  re^ 
form,  characteristically  inconsistent  with 
one  another,  he  has  at  various  times  sug- 
gested and  outlined. 

VI 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Wells  has  given 
to  us  the  doctrine  of  aristocracy — ^the 
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dream  of  a  society  ordered,  developed 
and  led  by  a  small  group  of  men,  who 
from  the  standpoint  of  their  superior 
ability  and  temper,  might  not  unfairly 
be  described  as  spiritual  supermen.  This 
idea  he  first  set  forth  in  A  Modern 
Utopia,  where  he  described  his  famous 
order  of  the  "Samurai,"  a  natural  aris- 
tocracy born  and  bred,  like  the  philoso- 
phers in  Plato's  Republic,  to  the  task  of 
moral  leadership  for  the  social  whole. 
For  a  time,  thereafter,  this  resort  to  the 
theory  of  aristocracy  as  a  way  of  salva- 
tion completely  disappeared  from  Mr. 
Wells's  thought.  In  his  First  and  Last 
Things  he  definitely  recorded  his  aban- 
donment of  the  "Samurai."  But  in  his 
last  and  greatest  book.  The  Research 
Magnificent,  he  seems  to  revert  to  his 
Utopian  idea.  For  here  again,  he  seems 
to  find  his  hope  of  an  ordered  and  re- 
deemed society  in  the  dream  of  an  arbi- 
trary creation,  something  after  the  order 
this  time  of  mediaeval  knighthood,  of  a 
"conscious  and  deliberate  aristocracy" 
which  shall  reach  out  "to  an  idea  of  uni- 
versal responsibility"  for  the  world.  Ben- 
ham  seeks  to  be  such  an  aristocrat — to 
realise  within  himself  "the  kingship"  that 
shall  save  mankind.  To  find  "nobility" 
within  himself,  to  plant  this  "nobility" 
in  other  men,  to  gather  these  "nobles" 
into  an  order  of  "nobility,"  and  through 
this  order  make  the  world  "a  Noble  So- 
ciety"— this  is  the  programme  of  the 
magnificent  researcher,  and,  presumably, 
of  his  creator,  Mr.  Wells. 

Side  by  side  with  this  doctrine  of  aris- 
tocracy must  be  placed  what  would  seem 
to  lie  at  the  opposite  pole  of  thought — 
namely,  socialism.  In  combining  these 
two  ideals,  Mr.  Wells  is  perhaps  no 
more  inconsistent  than  Plato;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  he  has  ever  reconciled  them 
in  as  complete  a  synthesis  as  the  great 
Athenian  worked  out  in  his  Republic. 
Mr.  Wells,  despite  his  "Samurai"  and 
"Nobilities,"  is  at  heart  a  socialist,  and 
is  generally  classified,  in  so  far  as  he  does 
not  defy  classification,  as  a  socialist.  In 
his  First  and  Last  Things  he  has  best  set 
forth  his  faith  in  the  beauty  of  the  social- 
ist ideal  and  its  power  to  remake  the 


world  and  its  distracted  peoples.  In  New 
Worlds  for  Old  he  has  best  defined,  in 
systematic  form,  what  his  socialism  is  in 
theory  and  in  practice.  In  all  his  books 
his  socialistic  dreams  are  like  an  atmos- 
phere pervading  the  worlds  in  which  his 
characters  live  and  die.  It  is  plainly  a 
socialism  very  different  from  the  ordi- 
nary dogmas  of  the  schools.  There  is 
nothing  of  the  doctrinaire  in  Mr.  Wells. 
He  holds  his  socialism  as  a  spirit  of  life 
rather  than  as  a  programme  of  social 
change.  "Socialism,"  he  says,  "is  no  pan- 
acea, no  magic  'Open  Sesame,'  to  the 
millennium.  [It]  lights  up  certain  once 
hopeless  evils  in  human  affairs,  and 
shows  the  path  by  which  escape  is  possi- 
ble, but  it  leaves  that  path  rugged  and 
difficult.  Socialism  is  hope,  but  it  is  not 
assurance."  Latterly,  as  in  The  Research 
Magnificent,  the  inadequacies  and  even 
dangers  of  socialism  seem  to  be  growing 
upon  him.  "Socialism  betrays  a  vast  in- 
sufficiency of  practical  suggestions,"  is 
his  word.  As  taught  by  party  socialists, 
it  is  all  too  often  "a  mere  eloquent  ges- 
ture, inspiring,  encouraging,  perhaps,  but 
beyond  that  not  very  helpful,  toward  the 
vast  problem  of  moral  and  material  ad- 
justment before  the  race."  But,  amid  all 
his  aristocratic  vagaries,  he  remains  a 
socialist  at  heart,  and  even  in  the  Re- 
search confesses  that  "of  course  every- 
body with  any  intelligence  wants  social- 
ism— everybody,  that  is  to  say,  wants  to 
see  all  human  efforts  directed  to  the 
common  good  and  a  common  end." 

VII 

Such  is  Mr.  Wells's  contribution  to 
the  problem  of  solutions.  His  aristocracy 
is  plainly  a  reaction  from  his  sweeping 
estimate  of  the  stupidity  and  selfishness 
of  men  in  general;  just  as  his  socialism 
is  a  reaction  from  his  survey  of  society's 
disorder,  waste  and  cruelty.  The  one 
registers  his  faith  that  "behind  the  dingy 
face  of  this  world,  the  earthy  stubborn- 
ness, the  baseness  and  dulness  of  himself 
and  all  of  us,  lurk  the  burning  jewels  of 
heaven,  the  light  of  glory,  things  un- 
speakable." The  other  registers  his  faith 
that  order  shall  yet  be  brought  out  of 
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disorder,  and  a  universe  of  love  from  a 
chaos  of  bitterness  and  hate.  But  they 
are  mere  suggestions,  dreams,  flashes  of 
insight  and  hope,  welded  into  no  system 
of  thought,  and  presenting  no  programme 
of  advance. 

But  in  just  this  are  they  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Wells,  and  sure  revelations  of  his 
greatness  and  lack  of  greatness.  Mr. 
Wells  is  not  a  statesman  or  philosopher. 
In  spite  of  all  his  passion  for  an  ordered 
world  he  is  not  constructive.  He  is  an 
observer,  a  critic,  an  analyst,  a  prophet 
— at  his  worst  a  carping  fault-finder,  at 
his  best  an  inspired  poet.  He  has  no  an- 
swers to  the  swarming  problems  of  the 
day,  any  more  than  Shelley  had  answers 
for  his  time.  He  is  simply  a  man 
keenly  sensitive  to  lifers  restrictions, 
wrongs,  hypocrisies,  disorders,  gifted 
with  rare  powers  of  revealing  expression, 
and  sublimely  kindled  with  a  faith  in 
men  and  a  hope  for  better  things.  There- 
fore is  The  Research  Magnificent  Wells 
incarnate — the  perfect  autobiography  of 
the  Wellsian  spirit  and  experience.  In 
this  we  see  the  world  as  it  is,  with  all  its 
"massacres,  wars,  tyrannies,  and  perse- 
cutions," its  "famine,  disease  and  beasts," 
its  want  which  "dwarfs  and  cripples  vast 
multitudes  in  the  midst  of  possible 
plenty."  In  this  we  see  the  dauntless 
and  generous  spirit  of  undying  youth  in 
"the  research  magnificent"  for  purity  of 
heart  and  abundance  of  life.  In  this  we 
see  the  answer  to  all  problems — that 
there  is  no  answer,  save  as  the  quest  for 
the  ideal,  in  a  world  which  scoffs,  abuses 


and  destroys,  is  such  an  answer.  When 
Benham  dreams  of  his  "King  Invisible, 
who  is  the  Lord  of  Truth  and  all  sane 
loyalty" — tells  of  his  "open  conspiracy/' 
which  "denies  the  king  upon  the  stamp 
and  the  flag  upon  the  wall  .  .  .  the 
continual  proclamation  of  the  Republic 
of  Mankind" — says  of  his  own  heroic 
quest,  "On  great  occasions  and  small  oc- 
casions I  have  failed  myself  a  thousand 
times,  but  no  failure  lasts  if  your  faith 
lasts.  What  I  have  learnt,  what  I  have 
thought  out  and  made  sure,  I  want  now 
to  tell  the  world" — and  then,  at  the  end, 
perishes  in  one  sublime  act  of  Quixotic 
sacrifice  for  dying  men — ^we  have  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  whole  of  H.  G.  Wells. 

This  man  is  a  novelist  in  literature,  / 
but  a  prophet  in  the  world  of  human-  / 
kind.     Like  his  own  hero,  Benham,  he ' 
journeys  from  place  to  place,  reaching  no 
goal,  finding  no  answer,  but  driven  ever 
by  a  consuming  faith  in  better  days  and     £h. 
happier  peoples.    As  he  moves,  he  seesX 
and  tells  us  of  the  disorder  of  the  world,  I 
and  the  selfishness  of  men.     But  always  I 
on  ahead  he  keeps  his  vision  of  that  finer 
civilisation,  that  richer  and  more  gener- 
ous type  of  life,  which  some  day  shall  be 
attained  through  thought  and  sacrifice. 
"There  must  be   lifetimes  of  building 
upon  and  lifetimes  of  pulling  down  and 
trying   again.      Hopes    and    disappoint- 
ments and  much  need  for  philosophy.    I 
see  myself  now  for  the  little  workman  I 
am  upon  this  tremendous  .undertaking. 
And  all  my  life  hereafter  goes  to  serve 
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Part  X 

The  leading  contemporary  Americans — Losses  by  death  and  depreciation — James 
Lane  Allen — Charles  Stewart — Hamlin  Garland — //.  AT.  Viele — Henry  Harland — 
Owen  fVister — Winston  Churchill — Art  and  politics — Booth  Tarkington — The  In- 
diana School — Jack  London — Robert  Herrick — 77.  S,  Harrison — Gertrude  Ather- 
ton — Mary   Wilkins — Edith   Wharton — Anne  Sedgwick — Dorothy    Canfield. 


Some  Americans  of  promise  have  been 
defeated  by  death;  others  have  been 
beaten  by  their  ovyrn  past.  A  conspicu- 
ous example  of  the  first  class  is  Frank 
Norris;  of  the  second,  James  Lane 
Allen.  No  matter  what  one's  ambition 
may  be — poetry,  engineering,  social  pres- 
tige, dancing,  tennis — there  are  plenty  of 
active  and  merciless  competitors;  but  the 
most  active  and  the  most  merciless  is 
one's  ovyrn  self.  The  history  of  athletics 
is  the  tragedy  of  the  athlete  trying  to 
keep  up  vyrith  himself,  and  invariably  be- 
ing beaten.  The  biography  of  nearly 
every  professional  baseball  player  is  the 
melancholy  circle — from  oblivion  to  the 
minor  league  to  the  major  league  to  the 
minor  league  to  oblivion.  He  completes 
this  orbit  in  about  the  time  it  takes  Jupi- 
ter, to  go  once  around  the  sun.  But  the 
path  of  the  literary  man  ought  to  be  as 
the  shining  light,  that  shineth  more  and 
more  unto  the  perfect  day.  Seldom  is 
this  the  case.  Blackmore  wrote  Lorna 
DoonCf  and  spent  thirty  strenuous  years 
in  a  losing  race  with  himself.  Kipling, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  cannot  recapture  the 
first,  fine,  careless  rapture — and  how  ear- 
nestly he  tries ;  with  what  bulldog  deter- 
mination !  To  produce  one  work  of 
genius  is  perhaps  enough  for  a  lifetime; 
and  yet  there  must  be  the  very  passion 
of  failure  in  the  realisation  that  one  can- 
not equal  one's  past  mental  achievements. 
Many  authors  know  in  their  own  hearts 
what  Swift  meant  when,  turning  over 
the  pages  of  A  Tale  of  a  Tub,  he  cried 
out,  "Good  God,  what  a  genius  I  had 
when  I  wrote  that  book!" 


When  The  Choir  Invisible  appeared 
in  1897  ^t  received  both  in  England  and 
in  America  the  acclaim  it  richly  deserved. 
Since  that  time  Mr.  Allen  has  been  led 
astray  from  the  fields  of  art  by  some  kind 
of  portentous  philosophy.  Even  a  good 
creed  will  often  wreck  an  artist;  but 
when  the  light  that  is  in  him  is  darkness, 
how  great  is  that  darkness !  To  see  how 
far  from  truth  and  nature  a  philosophical 
scheme  will  drag  a  really  intelligent 
writer,  one  has  only  to  read  The  Bride 
of  the  Mistletoe  (1909).  This  story  is 
not  meant  to  be  a  "gramercy"  book;  it  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  high-flown  historical 
romance.  No,  it  describes  a  modern  col- 
lege professor's  conversations  with  his 
wife;  and  they  have  been  married  a 
goodly  number  of  years.  Now  when  a 
man  and  a  woman  have  been  married  ten 
years,  they  know  each  other  rather  well ; 
whatever  the  mask  worn  in  public,  how- 
ever successful  the  man  may  be  in  the 
rhetorical  deceit  of  strangers,  at  -home 
there  is  a  person  on  whom  this  kind  of 
thing  won't  work.  Yet  this  is  the  way 
Mr.  Allen's  college  professor  talks  to  his 
wife;  talks  to  her  when  they  are  alone, 
without  a  gallery: 

"Josephine,  sometimes  while  looking 
out  of  the  study  window  a  spring  morn- 
ing, I  have  watched  you  strolling  among 
the  flowers  of  the  lawn.  I  have  seen  you 
linger  near  a  honeysuckle  in  full  bloom 
and  question  the  blossoms  in  your  ques- 
tioning way — you  who  are  always  wish- 
ing to  probe  to  the  heart  of  things,  to 
drain  out  of  them  the  red  drop  of  their 
significance;     But,  grey-eyed  querist  of 
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actuality,  those  fragrant  trumpets  could 
blow  to  your  ear  no  message  about  their 
origin." 

Now  what  would  happen  to  a  man  in 
the  twentieth  century  who  should  ad- 
dress his  wife  (when  no  one  else  was 
around)  as  "grey-eyed  querist  of  actual- 
ity"? She  would  either  burst  into  irre- 
pressible laughter  or,  after  an  anxious 
scrutiny,  she  would  take  his  temperature. 

If  this  book  were  the  work  of  some 
gushing  girl — but  it  isn't;  it  was  written 
by  a  trained  novelist  of  distinction,  a 
man  who  has  honestly  earned  fame  by  a 
notable  storj-.  Yet  to  those  w^ho  are 
wondering  what  is  the  mater  with  Mr. 
Allen,  The  Brule  of  the  Mistletoe  is  in- 
structive and  explanatory.  To  me  such 
rhodomontade  in  a  novel  is  as  unpleasant 
as  sanctimonious  cant,  or  the  bunkum  we 
hear  from  those  "friends  of  the  working- 
man,"  the  candidates  for  political  office. 

The  American  novelist  most  worthy 
to  fill  the  particular  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Mark  Twain  is  Charles  D. 
Stewart.  His  literary  production  is 
varied,  both  in  subject-matter  and  in  ex- 
cellence; and  he  has  written  two  novels 
that  are  genuine  studies  of  American  life, 
informed  with  rich  humour — The  Fugi- 
the  Blacksmith  (1905)  and  Partners  of 
Providence  (1907).  In  the  former,  the  . 
story  of  the  man  left  alone  with  the 
sheep  and  driven  mad  by  the  stars  is  art 
of  high  sincerity.  In  the  latter,  there 
are  two  leading  characters,  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Missouri.  These  mighty 
rivers  become  mighty  personalities.  This 
is  the  book  that  in  vividness  of  descrip- 
tion, accurate  reporting,  lively  imagina- 
tion and  roaring  mirth  infallibly  reminds 
the  reader  of  Mark  Twain. 

Hamlin  Garland's  Rose  of  Butchers' 
Coolly  (1898)  is  his  best  book.  There 
is  a  sincerity  in  its  art  that  is  deeply  im- 
pressive. Some  of  his  short  stories,  no- 
tably They  of  the  High  Trails  (19 1 6), 
are  iFaithful  pictures  of  the  West. 

The  death  of  Herman  Knickerbocker 
Viele  in  1908  robbed  American  literature 
of  a  brilliant  novelist.  His  Last  of  the 
Knickerbockers  contains  pictures  of  a 
New   York   boarding-house   worthy   of 


Balzac;  It  is  a  novel  combining  realism, 
wit  and  tenderness  with  a  certain  deli- 
cacy of  touch  rare  on  this  side  of  the 
ocean.  His  other  story,  The  Inn  of  the 
Silver  Moon  (1900),  has  a  grace,  hu- 
mour, and  charm  worthy  of  the  French 
scene  where  it  is  laid.  It  seems  strange 
that  work  of  such  distinction  did  not  at- 
tract more  general  attention;  but  Mr. 
Viele  would  surely  have  received  ade- 
quate recognition  if  he  had  lived  longer. 

The  late  Henry  Harland  made  an 
artistic  mistake  in  turning  from  tragedy 
to  comedy,  from  the  slums  of  New  York 
to  the  beauty  of  the  Italian  lakes.  Finan- 
cially it  was  a  profitable  speculation ;  for 
one  reader  of  As  It  Was  Written  there 
were  a  hundred  of  The  Cardinal's  Snuff 
Box,  His  later  manner  was  as  agreeable 
as  rich  food  and  sparkling  wine;  his 
books  were  eagerly  devoured  and  speed- 
ily forgotten.  But  some  of  us  can  still 
remember  the  thrill  in  reading  that  story 
of  double  personality  where  the  lover 
stabbed  his  betrothed  in  the  night,  and 
was  overwhelmed  with  horror  and 
amazement  to  find  her  body  in  the  morn- 
ing. "Sydney  Luska"  was  a  more  im- 
pressive writer  than  Henry  Harland — 
and  it  was  a  pity  that  he  joined  the 
marshmallow  school. 

Owen  Wister,  in  The  Virginian,  suc- 
ceeded in  accomplishing  a  difficult  task. 
He  produced  a  "best  seller"  that  con- 
tinues to  sell.  This  admirable  novel  was 
the  American  literary  sensation  of  the 
year  1902,  and  unlike  most  sensations, 
has  not  been  forgotten.  Had  the  work 
contained  more  unity,  had  the  different 
episodes  been  more  skilfully  welded,  we 
might  have  seen  a  classic.  As  it  is  we 
have  one  of  the  best  works  of  American 
fiction  of  the  twentieth  century,  incom- 
parably  better  than  anything  eke  its  au- 
thor has  achieved,  though  his  other  books 
—especially  Philosophy  Four — ^are  not 
without  distinction. 

Mr.  Winston  Churchill  produced 
Richard  Carvel  in  1899,  and  his  Steady 
production  of  "C"  novels  that  have  fol- 
lowed at  regular  intervals  has  been  one 
continuous  stream  of  popular  success. 
He  is  far  more  a  representative  of  mod- 
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ern  American  literature  than  he  is  a 
leader  of  it;  for  he  is  surely  as  remark- 
able for  his  limitations  as  for  his  virtues. 
He  has  learned  how  to  write  novels  by 
writing  them;  he  has  become  a  finished 
expert.  His  stories  are  really  high-class 
journalism ;  he  reports  with  considerable 
accuracy  the  salient  features  of  American 
social,  political  and  religious  life.  His. 
characters  are  chosen,  not  created;  they 
are  chosen  to  represent  the  ideas  that 
Mr.  Churchill  wishes  to  convey  to  his 
readers.  An  honest  and  high-minded 
man,  with  the  unmistakable  temperament 
of  a  reformer,  Mr.  Churchill  seems  to 
feel  the  responsibility  of  his  popularity. 
As  he  sits  down  at  his  desk  to  begin  a 
new  novel,  he  has  the  comforting  and 
also  terrifying  assurance  that  five  hun- 
dred thousand  people  will  read  and  dis- 
cuss the  sentences  he  writes  in  solitude. 
He  must  do  something  to  improve  the 
world.  Thus  his  novels  are  becoming 
more  and  more  didactic.  His  finest  work 
is  seen  in  Coniston  (1906),  and  even 
there  he  is  more  "progressive"  than  ar- 
tistic. In  the  Inside  of  the  Cup  (191 3) 
he  devoutly,  reverently,  and  energetically 
attacked  the  modern  church;  in  A  Far 
Country  (191 5),  which  comes  danger- 
ously near  the  limbo  of  tedium,  he  at- 
tacked the  modern  conditions  of  com- 
mercial life.  If  he  does  not  change  his 
tactics  he  may  share  the  fate  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward,  whose  so-called  novels 
have  sunk  under  an  accumulation  of  ex- 
cess baggage.  She  has  too  much  freight 
for  the  engine.  Mr.  Churchill's  literary 
style  lacks  distinction ;  his  characters 
have  little  vitality;  his  pages  have  no 
humour  and  no  charm.  But  his  books 
are  discussions  of  subjects  that  interest 
the  public  at  the  moment  when  they  ap- 
pear; and  they  are  an  accurate  mirror  of 
public  sentiment.  The  historian  of  the 
future  could  obtain  a  pretty  good  idea 
of  "the  state  of  the  public  mind"  from 
1900  to  191 5  by  reading  them. 

Strange  and  sad  that  he  should  have 
political  ambition — wish  to  be  a  member 
of  the  legislature — aspire  to  success  as  a 
public  speaker.  America  is  in  no  need  of 
politicians  or  of  orators;  what  America 
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needs  is  artists.  It  is  more  important  j 
that  we  should  produce  a  great  novelist,  f 
a  great  musician,  a  great  poet,  a  great 
painter  than  it  is  for  anyone  to  be  elected 
president.  We  can  get  along  with  any  | 
kind  of  a  president ;  we  have  to ;  but  we 
cannot  get  along  without  artists.  Men 
of  letters  and  great  artists  are  the  lights 
of  a  nation ;  they  are  what  make  it  great; 
they  are  what  give  it  a  place  in  history. 
Those  who  love  their  country  ought  to 
rejoice  more  at  the  appearance  of  an 
original  literary  genius  than  at  any 
amount  of  battleships  or  any  number  of 
"bumper"  crops.  Art  is  more  important 
than  politics,  because  it  is  concerned 
solely  with  those  things  that  are  eternal. 
One  day  John  Morley  met  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossetti  walking  on  the  street; 
it  was  the  very  day  when  a  general  elec- 
tion was  in  progress.  To  the  consterna- 
tion of  Mr.  Morley,  Rossetti  had  not 
only  failed  to  vote,  but  he  was  unaware 
that  an  election  was  going  on.  "Well,  I 
suppose  one  side  or  the  other  will  get  in, 
and  I  don't  suppose  it  makes  much  diflFer- 
ence  which," — and  Mr.  Morley  now 
says  that  although  he  was  greatly  shocked 
at  the  time,  he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him 
remember  which  did  get  in,  seeming  to 
prove  that  Rossetti  was  right.  When 
Napoleon  was  trampling  Germany  under 
foot,  Goethe  went  right  along  producing 
novels,  lyrics,  dramas;  and  time  has 
proved  the  correctness  of  his  judgment. 
He  could  not  take  his  mind  oflF  really 
important  things  for  the  sake  of  what 
was  transitory. 

Mr.  Churchill  has  decided  literary 
gifts.  He  can  do  much  more  for  Amer- 
ica by  cultivating  them  than  by  joining 
the  army  of  political  workers. 

Booth  Tarkington  has  exactly  what 
Winston  Churchill  has  not — ^humour, 
charm,  lightness  of  touch,  a  certain  win- 
someness  of  style  as  pervasive  as  sunshine. 
The  difference  between  the  two  men  is 
immediately  apparent  when  we  compare 
Air.  Crewe's  Career  with  The  Gentle- 
man from  Indiana.  If  we  could  make 
an  amalgam  out  of  Churchill,  Tarking- 
ton, Harrison,  Herrick,  and  Jack  Lon- 
don, we  should  have  a  great  American 
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novelist ;  and  every  man  of  the  five 
would  make  a  distinct  and  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  fusion.  Richard  Carvel 
and  The  Gentleman  from  Indiana  were 
published  the  same  year,  1899,  one  a  his- 
torical romance,  in  the  correct  fashion  of 
the  moment,  the  other  a  realistic  por- 
trayal of  journalistic  and  political  life  in 
a  small  town.  Since  that  date  these  two 
popular  favourites  have  written  side  by 
side,  unconsciously  inviting  comparative 
criticism.  In  choosing  between  tlicm  tlie 
public  has  taken  both. 

Such  novels  as  The  Conquest  of 
Canaan  (1905)  and  The  Guest  of  Ques- 
nay  (1908)  arc  good  stories  well  told, 
without  any  other  significance  and  with- 
out any  permanent  value.  It  is  rather 
interesting  that  in  the  year  191 5  our  two 
novelists  should  each  have  produced  a 
book  that  is  intended  to  be,  and  is,  an  in- 
dictment of  modern  American  conditions 
in  the  commercial  life  of  big  cities.  Now 
there  is  surely  more  humanity  in  The 
Turmoil  than  in  A  Far  Country,  The 
hero  of  the  latter  novel  is  a  mechanism 
merely,  a  representative  of  the  evil  ten- 
dencies condemned  by  the  author ;  where- 
as in  The  Turmoil,  both  father  and  son 
are  real  persons,  full  of  individuality. 
This  story  is  a  skilful  accusation  of  the 
American  love  of  bigness,  with  its  con- 
comitant evils  of  smoke,  dirt,  noise,  espe- 
cially noise.  The  son  is  as  unlike  his 
father  as  the  sons  of  rich  Americans  are 
likely  to  be:  in  the  end  the  enormous  dis- 
tance between  them  is  spanned  by  the 
longest  bridge  in  the  universe — love. 
The  son  is  so  much  like  the  author  of  the 
novel  that  we  hope  his  apparent  sur- 
render to  big  business  at  the  end  does 
not  mean  tlie  surrender  of  Mr.  Tarking- 
ton  to  the  demands  of  the  reading  public. 
Four  or  five  years  ago  I  feared  that  the 
brilliant  gifts  of  this  Hoosicr  were  going 
to  be  degraded  to  the  production  of  the 
girl-model  of  the  year — he  is  much  too 
able  a  writer  to  become  a  caterer  and  to 
fall  under  the  temptation  of  immediate 
success.  As  the  German  dramatist  re- 
markedVhen  he  wrote  his  first  play  full 
of  high  ideals,  "The  public  is  a  Hydra" ; 
but  when  he  found  that  the  way  to  quick 


returns  was  to  please  the  public,  he  said 
cynically,  "The  public  is  not  a  Hydra; 
it  is  a  milch  cow."  Many  of  our  novel- 
ists have  discovered  this  truth;  the  au- 
thor gets  from  such  a  public  rich  pay- 
ment and  bovine  appreciation ;  as  the  cow 
chews  its  cud  in  perfect  contentment,  so 
the  healthy  yoimg  girls  chew  their  gum 
as  they  turn  the  pages  in  sweet  delight. 

The  Turmoil  is  the  most  ambitious 
and  on  the  whole  the  best  of  Mr.  Tark- 
ington*s  novels;  without  too  much  didac- 
ticism, it  is  an  unsparing  and  honest  diag- 
nosis of  the  great  American  disease.  Its 
author  has  proved  that  he  can  write  a 
novel  full  of  cerebration  without  losing 
any  of  his  charm.  In  spite  of  that  de- 
lightful miniature  historical  romance, 
Monsieur  Beaucaire,  Mr.  Tarkington  is 
a  realist ;  he  hates  pretense,  sham,  cant  in 
just  the  way  a  typical  undergraduate 
hates  them;  perhaps  if  he  did  not  hate 
them  so  much,  perhaps  if  his  sense  of 
humour  were  not  such  a  conservative 
force  in  his  nature,  he  might  attain  to 
even  higher  ground.  In  his  study  of  the 
American  boy,  Penrod,  wt  see  his  shrewd 
knowledge  of  life  and  his  original  mirth- 
sense.  The  first  half  of  the  book  is  sec- 
ond-rate; it  seems  like  a  copy  of  some 
original;  but  the  second  half  is  wonder- 
ful, with  its  feeling  for  reality  as  against 
cant;  and  those  two  nigger-boys  arc 
worthy  of  Mark  Twain  at  his  best.  The 
sense  of  fact  is  the  dominant  quality  in 
Booth  Tarkington,  as  it  was  in  Mark 
Twain.  It  accounts  for  his  artistic  vir- 
tues, and  for  his  lack  of  range.  But  Tke 
Turmoil  proves  that  he  is  growing  in 
spiritual  grace. 

Every  man  and  woman  over  fifty 
ought  to  read  Seventeen.  It  is  not  only 
a  skilful  analysis  of  adolescent  love,  it  is, 
with  all  its  side-splitting  mirth,  a  trag- 
edy. No  mature  person  who  reads  this 
novel  will  ever  seriously  regret  his  "lost 
youth"  or  wish  he  were  young  again. 

Perhaps  it  is  natural  that  New  York 
newspapers  should 'have  their  jest  at  the 
expense  of  the  so-called  "Indiana 
School."  For  my  part,  I  have  for  this 
group  of  writers  only  wonder  and  praise; 
wouder,  that  in  the  particular  State  of 
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Indiana — ^why  not  in  Illinois,  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  or  Missouri? — a  group  of 
authors  should  appear,  each  of  whom  has 
an  individual  excellence;  praise,  because 
their  actual  merit,  as  compared  with 
average  American  production,  is  so  high. 
Edward  Eggleston,  Maurice  Thompson, 
Lew  Wallace,  James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
Booth  Tarkington,  Meredith  Nicholson, 
George  Ade — these  are  all  justly  hon- 
oured names.  And  unlike  as  their  per- 
sonalities are,  their  work  has  one  com- 
mon distinguishing  mark,  literary  hon- 
esty. Edward  Eggleston*s  Hoosier  School 
Master  (1871)  is  a  truthful  picture  of 
life,  with  scenes  and  characters  of  ex- 
traordinary vitality.  I  have  not  read  the 
book  for  forty  years,  but  at  this  moment 
I  can  see  the  schoolmaster  taking  off  his 
coat  to  fight  the  husky  Bud  Means,  and 
the  general  surprise  at  the  spelling-match 
when  the  teacher  was  selected  instead  of 
the  local  champion — ^wasn't  his  name 
Jeems  Phillips?  Nor  shall  I  forget  my 
delight  when  I  picked  up,  fresh  from  the 
press,  a  copy  of  Fables  in  Slang,  and 
wondered  who  the  author  was,  whether 
or  not  George  Ade  was  his  real  name, 
and  if  so,  how  it  was  pronounced  ?  Those 
Fables  are  acute  criticisms  of  American 
life.  I  venture  to  say  that  entirely  apart 
from  their  humour,  they  constitute  a 
more  valuable  handbook  for  fathers  and 
mothers  who  are  worried  about  their 
children — and  what  ones  are  »not? — 
than  any  of  the  common  moral  treatises 
on  the  subject.  I  feel  sure  that  these 
Fables  would  be  better  for  school-teach- 
ers to  study  than  many  of  the  works  on 
pedagogy. 

The  flannel-shirted  novelist,  Jack 
London,  has  never  written  anything 
nearly  so  good  as  his  Call  of  the  Wild 
(i903)>  though  the  early  chapters  of 
The  Sea  Wolf  (1904)  are  brilliantly 
executed.  When  I  began  to  read  that 
story,  the  scenes  at  the  start,  the  tumbling 
into  the  icy  waters  of  the  bay,  the  help- 
lessness of  the  critic  of  Poe*s  literary 
style  in  the  presence  of  the  Wolf,  I 
thought  I  was  at  last  reading  the  great 
American  novel — ^but  when  I  came  to  the 
love  scenes  and  the  seal  scenes,  then  I 


knew  I  was  not.  During  the  great  and 
fleeting  popularity  of  the  "red-blood** 
school,  an  intense  love  of  which  is  a  sure 
indication  of  effeminacy,  Jack  London 
stood  high  in  favour.  Such  phrases  as 
"red  corpuscles"  (whatever  that  may 
mean),  "male  ardour,"  "sheer  brutality," 
were  quite  in  fashion;  indeed  they  were 
the  dying  kicks  of  a  pseudo-romanticism 
— instead  of  being  a  sign  of  vitality,  they 
were  evidences  of  the  last  convulsion. 
To  read  a  book  like  White  Fang  is  to 
feel  like  a  cannibal,  crunching  bones  and 
bolting  blood.  Yet  Jack  London  is  a 
man  of  letters;  he  has  the  true  gift  of 
style,  so  rare  and  so  unmistakable;  if  he 
would  forget  his  social  and  political 
creed,  and  lower  his  voice,  he  might 
achieve  another  masterpiece.  Meanwhile 
let  us  be  grateful  for  The  Call  of  the  . 
Wild,  a  story  that  no  other  man  could 
have  written. 

Is  there  a  living  writer  more  unlike 
Jack  London  than  Robert  Herrick  ?  One 
born  at  San  Francisco,  the  other  at  Cam- 
bridge— one  a  tramp  by  instinct  and 
choice,  the  other  a  Harvard  graduate  and 
college  professor.  The  last  thing  to 'say 
of  Mr.  Herrick's  art  would  be  that  it 
lacked  virility;  but  its  virility  is  never 
forced  on  the  reader,  just  as  its  author 
never  shouts  in  public.  His  strength  is 
a  subdued  strength;  the  virtues  of  his 
literary  style  are  quiet;  his  literary  atti- 
tude is  ironical — of  which  the  advertise- 
ment of  fire-proof  construction  in  the 
midst  of  the  devouring  flames  is  an  ex- 
cellent illustration.  I  sometimes  think 
the  best  thing  he  has  written  is  the  short 
story  called  The  Professor  s  Opportu- 
nity. It  is  a  work  of  pessimism,  a  re- 
morseless study  of  the  sordid  side  of  aca- 
demical life,  of  the  meanness  of  teaching, 
of  the  relations  between  the  Assistant 
Professor  who  cannot  live  on  his  salary 
and  the  college  President  who  is  a  liar — 
not  a  natural  liar,  but  made  perfect  in 
deceit  through  the  exigencies  of  his  oflSce. 
The  picture  is  not  a  pleasant  one,  and  the 
emphasis  is  harsh,  but  those  who  read 
Mr.  Herrick*s  novels  for  pleasure  are 
bound  to  be  disappointed.  Wormwood, 
wormwood. 
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Every  author  has  a  right  to  surprise  us 
by  producing  something  "diflferent" ;  but 
what  did  Mr.  Herrick  mean  by  writing 
His  Great  Adventure?  This  is  a  work 
worthy  of  the  late  Mrs.  E.  D.  E.  N. 
Southworth. 

Of  all  American  authors  who  have 
made  their  debut  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, I  regard  Mr.  Henry  Sydnor  Harri- 
son as  the  most  promising.  In  January, 
191 1,  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  him; 
by  December  everybody  was  talking 
about  him.  One  novel,  Queed,  made 
the  difference  between  obscurity  and 
fame.  I  think  Queed  deserved  all  its 
success.  It  is  a  real  novel,  with  a  real 
plot,  and  real  characters.  The  con- 
struction, the  weakest  point  in  most  con- 
temporary works  of  fiction,  is  particu- 
larly brilliant;  from  the  first  to  the  final 
bark  of  the  pleasure-dog  the  story  pro- 
gresses in  natural  evolution.  The  only 
thing  that  seems  like  artifice  is  the  too 
patent  opposition  of  the  clever  young 
politician  and  the  despised  pedant;  one 
increases  in  exact  proportion  to  the  oth- 
er's decrease,  so  that  at  a  certain  mo- 
ment they  pass  each  other.  But  the 
hero  is  quite  original  in  modern  fiction, 
as  original  as  Browning*s  Grammarian 
in  poetry;  all  readers  are  stimulated  by 
his  spiritual  advance. 

The  next  book,  V.  V's  Eyes  (1913), 
despite  its  unpromising  title,  indicated 
no  falling  off.  The  conquest  of  a  wo- 
man of  the  world  by  a  Christian  hero 
is  not  unknown  in  fiction,  and  was  a 
favourite  device  in  the  novels  of  Dos- 
toevski; it  has  been  recently  tried  with 
success  by  Anne  Sedgwick  in  The  En- 
counter; its  piquancy  seemed  to  be  felt 
by  Bernard  Shaw  in  Androcles  and  the 
Lion.  The  contrast  has  every  dramatic 
possibility,  and  they  are  made  the  most 
of  by  Mr.  Harrison.  But  apart  from 
the  main  theme,  this  novel  abounds  in 
scenes  of  the  liveliest  humour  and 
charm;  scenes  equalled  for  their  truth 
in  humourous  details  only  by  William 
De  Morgan.  Yet  the  actual  power  of 
the  book  lies  in  its  artistic  handling  of 
a  great  driving  moral  idea — the  idea  of 
Christian  unselfishness,  of  the  old  para- 


dox of  saving  one's  life  by  losing  it.  The 
way  in  which  countless  little  details  are 
accumulated,  every  one  of  whidh  aids  in 
the  development  of  the  central  thought 
of  the  book,  is  worthy  of  high  praise. 
Mr.  Harrison  is  something  more  than 
a  clever  novelist;  he  is  a  valuable  ally 
of  the  angels. 

His  third  novel,  Angelds  Business 
(1915),  is  distinctly  inferior  to  its 
predecessors;  inferior  in  construction,  in 
characterisation,  in  human  interest.  It 
is  too  timely  to  wear  the  marks  of  per- 
manence; and  it  completely  lacks  the 
freshness,  the  spontaneous  charm  of 
Queed.  That  novel  was  written  ap- 
parently because  the  author  could  not 
hold  on  to  it  any  longer;  in  writing  it, 
he  simply  released  something  from  his 
soul.  Now,  Angela's  Business  is  the 
work  of  a  professional  novelist,  from 
whom  a  new  book  is  due;  he  selects  his 
subject,  and  proceeds  to  cover  white 
paper.  There  are,  however,  two  notable 
features  of  this  story  whidh  make  me 
glad  it  was  published;  first,  the  leading 
lady  is  not  the  heroine.  Angela  deceives 
not  only  her  family,  her  acquaintances, 
but  what  is  much  more  difficult,  she  de- 
ceives the  reader.  Of  course  it  is  a  fa- 
miliar process  of  Mr.  Harrison  to  pre- 
sent a  character  to  his  readers  with  a 
complimentary  introduction,  only  to  have 
the  stuff  depreciate  on  our  hands;  there 
is  no  sudden  shock  of  disappointment  or 
amazement,  there  is  simply  the  slow 
change  in  our  attitude  from  admiration 
to  contempt — caused  by  a  thousand  de- 
tails rather  than  by  one  catastrophe,  as 
in  typical  melodrama.  The  transfonna- 
tion  is  accomplished  in  a  consummate 
manner.  After  reading  the  first  dhapter, 
no  one  would  believe  that  this  girl  would 
or  could  develop  as  she  does;  yet  at  the 
end  of  the  book  both  natural  and  moral 
values  are  correct. 

The  woman  question — ^which  no  man 
can  escape  nowadays — is  from  one  point 
of"  view  finally  disposed  of  here;  which 
makes  me  regard  Angela's  Business  as 
the  best  contribution  to  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  feminism  that  I  have  seen  in  any 
work  of  fiction.     It  is  much  easier  to 
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write  about  woman  than  about  woman- 
suffrage — that  is,  easier  for  a  poet  or  a 
novelist;  for  woman-suffrage  is  not  nat- 
urally malleable  for  purposes  of  art, 
while  woman  is  and  always  has  been  an 
ideal  subject.  Mr.  Harrison  settles  the 
question  not  from  the.  point  of  view  of 
feminism,  but  femininity;  he  proves  to 
us  that  "womanly"  women  are  so,  not 
because  of  their  occupation  or  because  of 
their  opinions,  but  because  of  themselves. 
An  ardent  suffragette  may  be  full  of 
delicate  charm;  and  a  frivolous  woman 
may  lack  every  vestige  of  attractive 
force.  This  ought  to  be  axiomatic,  but 
is  not;  Mr.  Harrison's  solution  of  the 
problem  is  not  only  the  only  correct  one, 
but  one  that  pros  and  antis  should  study 
with  attention.  As  to  whether  or  not 
women  should  have  the  ballot,  Mr.  Har- 
rison leaves  that  question  where  he  found 
it.  His  moral  is  that  women  need  not 
fear  to  have  opinions  because  of  the  dan- 
ger of  losing  their  charm — since  many 
have  neither  opinions  nor  charm. 

I  have  not  read  any  book  by  Mr.  Har- 
rison without  immediately  wishing  for 
another.  He  has  won  already  an  en- 
viable place  in  contemporary  literature, 
and  of  all  our  young  writers,  he  seems 
to  have  the  largest  natural  endowment. 

Of  our  American  woman  novelists, 
Gertrude  Atherton  and  Mary  Wilkins 
(Freeman)  have  been  before  the  public 
for  about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and 
we  know  something  of  their  range,  force, 
and  quality.  Mary  Wilkins  has  shown 
better  judgment  than  Mrs.  Atherton  in 
sticking  closely  to  a  certain  field;  nar- 
rowing her  scope,  while  gaining  in  in- 
tensity. If  one  picks  out  almost  at  ran- 
dom from  Mrs.  Atherton's  long  list  of 
puhVicntions  Senator  North  (1900),  The 
Conqueror  (1902)  and  Tower  of  Ivory 
(1910),  one  sees  at  a  glance  the  almost 
impossible  space  that  this  interesting  and 
ambitious  writer  has  attempted  to  cover. 
Her  personality  is  more  interesting  than 
her  novels;  I  find  her  "views"  and  her 
pungent  letters  to  the  newspapers  more 
exciting  reading  than  her  formal  wofks. 
She  would  perhaps  make  a  deeper  im- 
pression  on   contemporary   literature   if 


her  novels  hit  the  same  mark  more  often, 
if  she  were  identified  in  the  public  mind 
with  some  particular  literary  manner, 
some  artistic  point  of  view — consider  the 
success  of  Eden  Phillpotts,  without  men- 
tioning an  original  genius  like  Thomas 
Hardy!  Nor  can  I  agree  with  Mrs. 
Atherton  in  her  spirited  attacks  on  Mr. 
Howells  and  the  American  novel  in  gen- 
eral; for  surely  there  is  more  actual 
truth  in  The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham  than 
in  Tower  of  Ivory, 

Many  years  ago  I  was  invited  to  a  lit- 
erary **tea"  in  Boston,  which  confirmed 
my  worst  fears.  Fourth  and  fifth  class 
writers  were  present,  each  surrounded 
by  satellites;  other  persons,  of  more  am- 
bition than  capacity  and  more  conceit 
than  either,  appeared  in  strange  gar- 
ments and  talked  in  accents  not  of  this 
world — one  young  man,  I  remember, 
wore  a  Greek  gown !  As  George  Moore 
would  say,  all  that  an  ordinary  man 
could  do  on  beholding  such  a  spectacle 
would  be  to  shout  Great  God!  and  leave 
for  some  human  destination.  I  was 
about  to  do  this,  when  I  saw  in  a  corner 
a  quiet,  normal  young  woman,  who  was 
talking  with  a  natural  expression  on  her 
face.  I  enquired,  and  was  told,  "Oh, 
that's  Mary  Wilkins,"  as  though  she 
were  the  janltress.  It  was  indeed  Mary 
Wilkins;  Incomparably  the  most  distin- 
guished person  in  the  room,  looking  as 
true  to  life  as  one  of  her  New  England 
characters. 

Every  line  in  the  books  of  Miss  Wil- 
kins reads  as  though  it  had  come  out  of 
the  author's  actual  experience.  She  is 
primarily  truthful,  and  never  prepares 
an  artificial  effect — never  sacrifices 
reality  for  sensation.  Her  novels  are 
histories;  histories  of  New  England  lo- 
calities and  of  New  England  people. 
Such  books  as  Pembroke  (1894),  The 
Portion  of  Labor  (1901),  and  The 
Shoulders  of  Atlas  (1908)  are  uncom- 
promisingly faithful  to  fact.  The  last- 
named  is  indeed  an  experimental  novel 
in  the  manner  of  Zola;  just  as  honest, 
just  as  conscientious,  just  as  unflinching 
as  he.  Only,  while  she  represents  the 
filth  and  sordidness  of  poverty,  she  also 
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represents  the  love  that  dignifies  and  en- 
nobles it.  Religious  aspiration  and 
family  love  are  exactly  as  "true  to  life" 
as  the  dirt  on  a  man's  boots — ^just  as  the 
unspeakable  aflfection  that  exists  betw^een 
a  man  and  a  woman  who  have  been  mar- 
ried fortv'  years,  strengthened  ever>'  day 
by  the  sight  of  each  other's  grey  hairs, 
IS  as  much  of  a  fact  as  the  animal  pas- 
sion that  draws  together  young  lovers. 
One  cannot  emphasise  too  strongly  just 
now  that  a  picture  of  life  which  is  all 
sordidness  is  not  a  true  picture;  Gorki, 
for  example,  represents  workers  coming 
out  of  a  factory  with  only  one  expres- 
sion on  every  face,  the  sodden  despair  of 
hopeless  weariness.  But  if  one  will  stand 
at  the  gates  of  any  factory  in  the  world 
when  the  workers  are  released,  he  will 
see  that  Gorki  is  not  telling  the  truth ; 
they  do  not  all  have  that  expression,  or 
look  that  way.  There  is  plenty  of  mis- 
QTy  in  evidence;  but  many  of  the  men 
and  women  act  like  boys  and  girls  just 
let  out  of  school;  they  are  laughing, 
joking,  and  full  of  mirth.  I  request 
any  fair-minded  critic  to  read  Gorki's 
Mother  and  Miss  Wilkins's  The  Shoul- 
ders of  Atlas  consecutively,  and  then  to 
declare  which  of  the  two  novels  is  more 
true  to  humanity  and  to  the  facts  of  hu- 
man existence. 

At  this  moment  Edith  Wharton 
stands  by  common  consent  at  the  head 
of  all  living  American  women  who  write 
books;  indeed  there  are  many  who  say 
she  is  our  foremost  novelist.  From  this 
decision,  handed  down  constantly  in  our 
magazines  and  reviews,  I  find  myself 
forced  to  dissent.  She  has  produced  only 
one  masterpiece,  Ethan  Frome  (1911), 
giving  only  one  aspect  of  country  life, 
but  presenting  that  in  a  wonderful  tech- 
nique. Yet  even  in  this  story  I  am  un- 
convinced, for  I  am  certain  that  the  lov- 
ers never  would  have  taken  that  coast  to 
perdition;  in  real  life  they  would  have 
thought  about  it,  as  we  all  think  of 
jumping  off  high  places — without  ac- 
tually jumping.  The  story  is,  however, 
a  grey  masterpiece,  a  little  group  of  mis- 
erable people  living  forever  under  a  gim- 
metal  sky. 


Although  The  Valley  of  Decision 
(1902)  attracted  considerable  attention, 
it  was  not  until  the  appearance  of  The 
House  of  Mirth  (1905)  that  Mrs. 
Wharton's  popularity  became  general. 
Unlike  most  of  her  stories,  no  unusual 
intelligence  is  required  to  understand  or 
to  appreciate  The  House  of  Mirth;  and 
no  unusual  intelligence  was  required  to 
write  it.  A  tale  of  exaggerated  inten- 
sity, ending  in  melodrama.  The  two 
books  that  followed  in  1907,  Madame  de 
Treymcs  and  The  Fruit  of  the  Tree, 
illustrate  the  author's  versatility;  the 
former  has  great  dignity,  the  latter  none 
whatever.  Indeed  The  Fruit  of  the 
Tree  is  a  failure,  both  artistically  and 
morally ;  we  are  evidently  meant  to  sym- 
pathise with  the  second  wife,  which  is 
impossible,  because  she  is  a  murderer.  I 
do  not  refer  to  her  overt  act  of  murder 
when  Bessy  was  helpless,  for  there  it  is 
possible  to  admire  her  courage  in  taking 
the  responsibility;  no,  I  mean  her  refer- 
ence to  the  wild  horse  in  Bessy's  pres- 
ence ;  the  moment  she  mentions  that  dan- 
gerous beast,  she  is  guilty  of  murder. 

Next  to  Ethan  Frome,  I  think  Mrs. 
Wharton's  best  novel  is  The  Reef 
(1912);  it  has  an  excellent  plot,  and 
what  is  rare  in  her  books,  none  of  the 
characters  is  overdrawn.  As  for  The 
Custom  of  the  Country  (1914),  as  a 
work  of  satire  it  is  powerful,  though  im- 
mensely exaggerated;  and  the  scorn  ex- 
hibited for  American  social  ideals  and 
American  social  life  shows  exceeding  bit- 
terness. Mrs.  Wharton  is  a  good  hater; 
if  her  sense  of  humour  and  her  powers 
of  human  sympathy  were  developed  in 
like  measure  with  her  capacity  for  hate, 
disgust,  and  irony,  what  a  novelist  she 
would  be!  She  has  all  the  intellectual 
gifts,  all  the  purely  mental  endowment, 
without  any  spiritual  force;  there  is  from 
the  first  page  to  the  last  of  all  her  novels 
that  I  have  read  no  whisper  of  divine  in- 
fluence ;  positively  no  recognition  of  any- 
thing unseen  and  eternal;  she  knows  you 
not,  ye  heavenly  powers/  I  am  not 
scolding  her  for  this,  I  am  merely  men- 
tioning it.  Suppose  she  had  even  a  toudi 
of  the  spirituality  and  loving  sympathy 
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of  Dostoevski,  what  a  difference  it  would 
make  in  the  manner  of  her  work !  Her 
range  is  limited  by  the  boundaries  of  this 
world. 

Apart  from  that  vital  loss  in  all  her 
work,  I  find  The  Custom  of  the  Coun- 
try too  overdrawn  to  be  either  a  good 
novel  or  a  really  effective  satire.  If  her 
purpose  was  to  contrast  American  with 
foreign  sentiment,  one  has  only  to  re- 
member Henry  James's  The  American, 
where  the  same  task  is  accomplished  in  a 
more  powerful  way.  After  finishing  The 
Custom  of  the  Country,  one  really  ought 
to  read  The  American;  I  am  sure  that 
the  contrast  would  be  instructive. 

Anne  Sedgwick  (Mrs.  de  Selincourt) 
is  a  novelist  who  is  attracting  more 
thoughtful  attention  every  year,  and  of 
whom  Americans  are  becoming  increas- 
ingly proud.  She  has  had  only  one  popu- 
lar success,  Tante  (1911),  a  novel  of 
strong  dramatic  quality,  but  decidedly  in- 
ferior to  A  Fountain  Sealed  (1907). 
The  two  books  have  one  thing  in  com- 
mon, disillusion.  What  makes  this  writer 
so  fond  of  the  study  of  vampires?  Tante 
is  an  artistic  vampire;  the  young  philan- 
thropist is  a  moral  vampire.  What 
power  of  selfishness  is  displayed,  what 
cruelty,  what  misconception  of  one's 
place  in  the  universe !  And  what  calm, 
intellectual  joy  Miss  Sedgwick  takes 
in  very  gradually  stripping  these  god- 
desses! Where  did  she  learn  this  par- 
ticular art?  who  taught  her  such  a  les- 
son of  bitterness? 

In  her  novel  The  Encounter  (19 14) 
we  have  the  philosopher  Nietzsche  as 
one  of  the  leading  characters.  This  ex- 
traordinary book  has  an  absolutely  negli- 
gible plot,  almost  n«  plot  at  all — indeed 
it  is  not  a  story,  it  is  a  problem.  And 
the  interest  of  the  problem  lies  not  at  all 
in  the  incidents  or  in  the  course  of 
events,  but  in  the  clash  of  character  on 
character — really  in  the  clash  of  moral 
ideals.  Only  the  other  day  a  clever 
American  woman  was  asked  what  stand 
she  took  on  the  American  sale-of-muni- 
tions  to  the  allies;  and  she  replied  sadly, 
"I  don't  know  where  I  stand  on  any 
question."    There  are  times  when  all  the 


great   questions   of   life   seem   to   leave 
honest  persons   in   mere  bewilderment; 
happy  are  those  who  have  no  trouble  in 
making  up  their  minds!     The  various 
kinds  of  Anschauungen  are  illustrated  in 
The  Encounter  by  powerful  personali- 
ties, whom  the  young  girl  actually  en- 
counters. Indeed,  there  are  six  characters 
in  this  story,  every  one  of  whom  is  going 
to  impress  the  reader — impress  him  so 
deeply  that  he  only  half-misses  the  real 
absence    of    narrative.     These    are    the 
young    American    girl    herself,    whose 
mind  has  already  received  so  many  im- 
pressions that  it  is  just  possible  she  may 
be  interested  by  a  new  one,  but  not  pos- 
sible that  any  new  one  could  produce 
shock;  her  mother,  a  quite  new  person 
in  modern  fiction,  and  yet  strikingly  real, 
with    enormous    power    of    observation 
veiled  by  a  mask  of  sleepy  indifference — 
one  feels  sure  that  no  individual  has  ever 
penetrated   to   the  quiet  depths  of  this 
woman's  soul;  then  there  is  the  senti- 
mental Italian  devotee;  Nietzsche  him- 
self, who  is  thought  to  be  a  superman, 
but  who  is  really  a  great  baby ;  Graf  von 
Liidenstein,   with   no  philosophy  except 
sensuality,    knowing    exactly    what    he 
wants,  and  without  scruples,  no  Super- 
man, but  certainly  a  dangerous  Subman ; 
much  more  apt  to  live  up  to  his  desires 
than  Christians  are  to  live  up  to  their 
principles,     or     philosophers     to     their 
ideals;  and  finally  the  cripple,  Conrad 
Sachs,  who  represents  without  one  word 
of  cant  a  living  Christian   faith  trans- 
lated into  action.     Sachs  triumphs  over 
the  other   two   men,   over   the  original 
contempt  of  the  girl;  indeed  his  conver- 
sations with  the  girl  will  make  it  impos- 
sible for  any  thoughtful  reader  to  pass 
them  lightly.    They  reach  the  depths  of 
spiritual  experiences.     Conrad  has  char- 
ity for  all,  and  immense  admiration  for 
Ludwig    (Nietzsche);   indeed,   he   says 
that  Ludwig  is  really  a  Christian  with- 
out knowing  it,  and  that  at  any  moment 
the  truth  may  be  revealed  to  him.    For 
Ludwig  insists  that  Strength  is  the  high- 
est good;  Conrad  merely  makes  an  in- 
version,   saying    that    Goodness    is    the 
highest  strength. 
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This  is  a  novel  where  every  page  be- 
trays cerebration;  and  one  rises  from 
it  convinced  that  the  highest  wisdom  in 
life  is  not  of  the  head,  but  of  the  heart. 
Seldom  do  we  find  a  writer  who  com- 
bines such  keen  intellectual  power  with 
such  spiritual  sweetness. 

Dorothy  Canficld  (Mrs.  J.  R. 
Fisher),  who  took  her  doctor's  degree  at 
Columbia  in  "Old  French,"  made  a 
happy  substitution  in  changing  her  in- 
vestigation from  linguistics  to  Ameri- 
can men  and  women  of  the  twentieth 
century.  In  The  Squirrel  Cage  (1912) 
she  showed  in  a  straightforward  narra- 
tive exactly  how  our  modern  girls  are 
systematically  prepared  for  professional 
invalidism,  for  a  long  career  of  ner\'ous 
prostration;  in  Hillsboro  People  (191 5) 
she  very  nearly  proved  the  paradox  that 
you  can  learn   more  about  human  na- 


ture in  a  Vermont  village  than  in  New 
York  City.  This  book  also  exhibited 
her  skill  in  the  short  story.  It  is  a 
series  of  tales,  with  lyrical  intermissions 
by  Sarah  Cleghorn,  singing  like  linnets 
in  the  pauses  of  the  wind.  In  her  best 
and  latest  novel,  The  Bent  Twig, 
solidly  thoughtful  and  continuously  in- 
teresting, we  have  another  sound  work 
of  art.  This  time  the  life  and  ideals  of 
a  Middle-West  State  university  are  ac- 
curately, unsparingly,'  and  affectionately 
portrayed.  Dorothy  Canfield  is  a  not- 
able addition  to  modern  novelists,  and 
each  of  her  books  marks  a  steady  ad- 
vance. I  never  prophesy,  for  prophecies 
are  futile ;  but  when  I  finished  The  Bent 
Twig,  my  attitude  toward  the  author 
was  and  is  now  best  described  by  the 
word  Faith. 


J.  L.  PEREZ,  THE  FATHER  OF  YIDDISH 

LITERATURE 

BY  HENRY  T.  SCHNITTKIND 


"There  are  some  people  in  this  world 
whom  God  kisses  at  their  death.  And 
then  their  eyes  are  filled  with  the  peace- 
fulness  and  the  light  of  Paradise,  and  all 
their  sufferings  are  stilled.  But  now 
and  then  there  comes  into  the  world 
one  whom  God  kisses  at  birth,  so  that 
every  one  of  his  thoughts  throughout  his 
life  is  holy  and  every  emotion  of  his 
heart  is  sacred.  Heaven  is  mirrored  in 
his  eyes,  and  every  word  he  utters  is  a 
song.  .  .  ."  These  words,  written  by 
J.  L.  Perez,  best  describe  the  genius  of 
the  Father  of  Yiddish  Literature.  His 
was  the  gift  of  transforming  the  homely 
Yiddish  jargon  into  a  symphony  of 
melody,  and  of  infusing  the  spiritual 
beauty  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  prophets 
into  the  slime  and  squalour  of  the  Jew- 
ish Ghetto  of  to-day. 

The  inhabitant  of  the  Jewish  Pale  in 
Russia  still  lives  and  moves,  for  the  most 
part,     amidst     medi.Tval     customs     and 


ideals.  This  is  due  to  his  education, 
which,  in  addition  to  a  fair  knowledge 
of  the  Old  Testament,  consists  of  a 
smattering  of  the  Talmudistic  contro- 
versy and  the  rabbinical  lore  of  the  mid- 
dle ages.  Modern  higher  education  is 
as  a  rule  prohibited  to  him.  It  was  a 
lucky  accident,  however,  which  saved 
Perez  from  a  similar  fate.  A  certain 
rich  man  of  his  town  who  was  fond  of 
books  had  collected  a  considerable  li- 
brary on  all  kinds  "of  subjects.  Later 
this  man,  having  lost  his  money,  stacked 
these  books  in  his  attic.  Young  Perez, 
hearing  of  this,  gained  access  to  the  attic 
and  spent  many  a  day  in  reading  the 
books  indiscriminately.  This  unsyste- 
matic education  had  one  great  advan- 
tage, for  it  enabled  him,  like  Goethe,  to 
touch  upon  every  phase  of  human 
dcavour  with  his  facile  pen.  He 
his  nation's  guide  and  teacher  not  only 
in  literature,  but  in  science,  in  histoiyy 
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in  philosophy.  Morever,  this  omnivor- 
ous course  of  reading  fortunately  saved 
Perez  from  becoming  addicted  to  any 
particular  school  or  "-ism"  in  literature. 
His  work  shows  remarkable  versatility 
at  a  time  when  literature,  like  clothes, 
has  fallen  into  the  hands  of  sartorial 
imagists  who  try  to  shear  inspiration  into 
all  kinds  of  unsightly  patterns.  His 
work  reflects  the  influence  of  the  Tal- 
mud, tempered  by  the  mysticism  of 
Swedenborg  and  the  realism  of  Tolstoy. 
Yet  so  skilfully  are  these  elements  inter- 
woven that  Perez  is  above  all  original; 
no  one  can  ever  accuse  him  of  imitation. 

In  1870,  when  he  first  began  to 
write,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five,  there 
were  practically  no  Jewish  publishers  in 
Russia.  It  was,  therefore,  a  thankless 
task  to  choose  the  Yiddish  language  as 
a  literary  medium.  Yet  Perez,  like 
many  of  his  compatriots,  determined  to 
cast  his  lot  with  his  persecuted  race. 
For,  as  he  said  in  a  preface  to  one  of  his 
works,  "I  have  chosen  Yiddish  as  my 
instrument  because  I  wish  to  educate  my 
people,  three  millions  of  whom  under- 
stand no  other  language  but  the  Yid- 
dish." And  elsewhere  he  writes:  "It  is 
useless  for  a  Jew  to  speak  to  a  Gentile 
world  'in  their  own  language;  for  the 
Jewish  tone  is  unmistakable,  disguise 
your  voice  as  you  will.  The  sad  melody 
of  *Kol  Nidre*  quivers  in  every  sym- 
phony composed  by  a  Jew.  Heine  be- 
trays the  oriental  strain  in  him  in  every 
word  he  has  written,  unconsciously  im- 
bedding a  tear  in  every  jest  he  has  ut- 
tered. If  your  aim  is  to  gain  the  ap- 
plause of  the  wealthy  and  the  friendship 
of  the  powerful,  you  may  employ  other 
languages;  but  if  you  would  reach  the 
hearts  of  your  own  people,  those  tat- 
tered fringes  of  humanity,  whom  the 
more  fortunate  style  as  *the  rabble,*  then 
you  must  choose  the  Yiddish  language  as 
your  instrument.  You  are  a  Jew,  flesh 
of  our  flesh,  bone  of  our  bone,  therefore 
you  must  turn  your  eyes  away  from  the 
fair  gardens  of  strangers  and  come  back 
to  our  own  unfruitful  vineyard,  which 
is  so  sadly  in  need  of  cultivation." 

A  man   like  Perez,  conscious  of  his 


own  genius,  voluntarily  doomed  himself 
to  eternal  obscurity  by  his  almost  sub- 
lime renunciation  of  the  Gentile  Muse 
who  oflFered  warmth,  and  love,  and 
fame.  Moreover,  he  encountered  an- 
other, and  to  him  more  serious,  diffi- 
culty: he  undertook  to  teach  romantic 
love  to  a  race  which  had  hitherto  had 
no  conception  of  it,  and  whose  very  lan- 
guage contained  no  word  equivalent  to 
our  word  "love."  In  the  Jewish 
Ghetto,  where  only  now  and  then  a  ray 
of  modern  culture  filters  in  through  a 
nook  and  cranny  of  the  well-nigh  insur- 
passable  barrier,  marriage  is  the  result  of 
matchmaking  and  romantic  love  is  re- 
garded as  contemptible,  if  not  actually 
sinful.  Even  the  throbbing,  passionate 
"Song  of  Songs"  is  interpreted  by  He- 
brew scholars  as  being  an  allegory  of 
the  pious  Jew*s  love  for  the  Bible.  And 
yet,  so  well  has  Perez  overcome  this 
handicap  imposed  upon  him  by  the  pov- 
erty of  the  Yiddish  language  that  he  has 
written  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
spiritual  love  stories  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

It  was  not,  however,  as  a  writer  of 
stories  that  Perez  made  his  debut.  His 
first  literary  efforts  were  in  the  field  of 
poetry.  Here,  unable  for  a  time  to  find 
himself,  he  roamed  about  from  Talmud- 
istic  ballads  to  Heinesque  love-poems, 
from  lyrical  mysticism  to  fiery  sym-  \ 
phonic  denunciations  of  social  injustice. 
He  never  felt  quite  at  home  when  writ- 
ing poetry.  This  was  but  a  medium  for 
practice,  it  was  the  rehearsal  of  a  genius 
who  was  careless  of  the  minor  details, 
knowing  that  in  the  essentials  of  his  art 
he  was  gaining  a  sure  touch,  a  golden 
harmony. 

Although  he  returned  now  and  then 
to  poetry  long  after  he  adopted  prose  as 
the  most  suitable  medium  for  his 
thoughts,  he  never  took  the  pains  to 
mould  his  ideas  and  prune  his  style  asr 
he  did  in  his  prose  works.  He  adopted 
the  conventional  rhythms  of  poetry,  but 
never  was  quite  able  to  restrain  his 
sweeping  thoughts  within  arbitrary 
bounds.  Like  Emerson,  he  wrote  some 
lyrics  whose  music,  despite  his  careless- 
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ness,  sings  itself  into  the  reader's  heart. 
Yet  whenever  his  thoughts  refused  to  fit 
themselves  easily  to  a  lilting  line,  he  was 
too  impatient  to  waste  much  time  in 
rounding  and  shearing  it  into  symmetry. 

Hence  his  poems  arc  not  unlike  the 
music  of  Debussy,  ringing  with  new 
melodies  because  of  his  very  impa- 
tience to  adapt  himself  to  the  old.  He 
was  the  "great  master  of  experiments," 
in  the  words  of  a  Russian  critic.  His 
rhythms,  like  the  ever-varying,  unsym- 
metrical  figures  of  clouds  at  sunrise,  ex- 
hilarate the  imagination  with  the  very 
magic  of  their  strange,  irregular  splen- 
dour. His  nervous  impetuosity  sweeps 
him  along,  causing  him  here  and  there 
to  leap  over  a  gap  in  the  rliythm  or  to 
pile  a  syllable  or  two  upon  the  already 
overcrowded  verse;  yet  the  cadence  js 
never  false,  and  the  verse  grips  you 
through  the  sheer  power  of  the  concep- 
tion and  the  intensity  of  the  thought. 
You  feel  that  you  are  witnessing  the 
careless  playfulness  of  a  master  rather 
than  tlie  laboured  imperfection  of  an 
amateur. 

Like  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Perez  has 
takfen  the  rude  legends  of  his  nation  and 
immortalised  them  in  his  ballads.  One 
of  the  best  of  these  ballads,  "Monisch," 
is  an  adaptation  from  the  Talmud.  It 
tells  of  a  pious  Jew  whom  the  devil  en- 
tices away  from  heavenly  thoughts  by 
tempting  him  with  an  earthly  love.  One 
cf  the  stanzas  begins  with  an  apology  for 
the  poverty  of  his  verse,  which  is  really 
due  to  the  poverty  of  the  Yiddish  lan- 
guage : 

Were  I  to  sing  for  Gentiles  in  a  Gentile 
tongue,  far  different  would  be  the  music  of 
my  verse.  My  language  has  but  tearful 
jests,  that  flash  like  lightning  and  pierce 
like  poisoned  arrows.  It  is  compounded  of 
death  and  lamentation.  In  every  syllable 
you  can  hear  a  seething  ocean  of  sorrow.  .  .  . 
Yet  no  single  word  of  warmth  or  of  tender- 
ness does  it  possess. 

"Monisch"  is  the  old  Faust  legend  set 
to  a  Jewish  tune.  True  to  the  inexor- 
able idea  of  Justice  as  decreed  by  Je- 
hovah, Perez  refuses  to  allow  his  hero 


to  dally  with  evil,  only  to  elude  the 
grasp  of  Satan  in  the  final  judgment,  as 
did  Faust.  Once  Monisch  has  suc- 
cumbed to  the  devil,  there  is  no  hope  of 
redemption  for  him.  Faust,  throu^  all 
his  weak  erring,  has  yet  felt  instinctively 
the  one  true  way.  Hence  he  is  admitted 
into  heaven.  Monisch,  in  his  entire  life 
of  pious  endeavour,  has  been  weak 
enough  to  stumble  but  a  single  time. 
Hence  his  eternal  condemnation.  .This 
attitude  is  very  characteristic  of  the  Jew- 
ish mind.  Cast  into  this  world  like  an 
unbidden  guest  at  a  feast,  he  feels  that 
he  must  adopt  a  more  exacting  code  of 
ethics  than  that  of  his  f elIow-being$ ; 
for  his  failings,  unlike  theirs,  will  be  un- 
duly scrutinised  and  condemned  by  those 
who  at  best  are  condescendingly  tolerant 
of  his  presence  in  their  midst.  "Mon- 
isch," therefore,  is  a  warning  against  all 
those  who  would  sin  to-day  with  the 
hope  of  atonement  to-morrow. 

This  indignation  against  all  sham,  all 
wrongdoing,  so  akin  to  the  fiery  denun- 
ciations of  the  Hebrew  prophets,  appears 
again  in  many  of  his  shorter  poems,  some 
of  which,  indeed,  are  paraphrases  from 
Isaiah.  "Why  do  you  invoke  the  Lord?" 
he  cries.  "Do  you  pray  to  Him  that  He 
may  become  a  partner  to  your  thefts? 
And  why  do  you  bow  your  head?  Is 
it  to  conceal  from  the  Lord  your  evil 
machinations?" 

His  bitter  satire  sometimes  prevents 
him  from  seeing  beauty  even  in  die  striv- 
ing of  the  human  soul.  To  him  ambi- 
tion is  but  the  dream  of  a  worm  who 
endeavours  to  emulate  the  eagle's  flight. 
Souls  of  lovers  that,  just  as  in  Maeter- 
linck's Blue  Bird,  were  inseparable  be- 
fore their  birth,  come  into  the  world,  not 
at  different  times,  as  the  souls  in  the 
Belgian  poet's  play,  but  in  different 
countries,  so  that  when  they  meet  in 
after  years  the  dissimilarity  in  their 
dress  and  customs  makes  them  pass  each 
other  without  recognition.  (This  poem, 
by  the  way,  was  written  prior  to  the 
Blue  Bin!,)  How  much  more  C3mical, 
if  less  pathetic,  than  the  conception  of 
Maeterlinck ! 

Even  the  manifestations  of  nature  give 
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him  at  times  food  for  pessimistic 
thought.  In  the  quiet  splendour  of  the 
night  he  finds,  not  peace  and  happiness, 
but  restlessness  and  sorrow:  **Raven 
darkness  mantles  hill  and  vale,  and  the 
heavens  are  girt  with  a  thick  mail  of 
steel.  The  night  fears  not  the  little 
flickering  candle,  for  the  wanton  wind 
can  snuff  out  its  light  with  but  a  single 
playful  puff.  .  .  .  Hush,  a  funeral  pro- 
cession is  passing; — they  are  burying 
Justice.  .  .  ."  It  is  a  pity  that  one  can- 
not bring  out  in  translation  the  horrible 
fascination  of  this  song.  What  a  glo- 
rious, insane  conception,  and  what  a  set- 
ting! This  picture  could  have  been 
drawn  by  no  one  but  a  man  whose  race 
had  been  driven  for  centuries  through 
the  night  and  tempest,  and  whose  only 
champion,  Justice,  had  been  murdered 
by  those  who  professed  to  worship  her. 
The  poet's  vision  is  not  yet  clear,  it  is 
still  suffering  from  the  exaggerated  sad- 
ness of  the  sentimental  youth.  When 
he  sees  the  sunlight  foaming  over  the 
valley,  he  does  not  feel  its  warmth;  he 
only  feels  that  it  is  an  alien  sun  shed- 
ding its  rays  on  an  alien  field.  In  the 
springtime,  everything  revives  except 
hope  in  the  heart  of  his  nation.  "Cour- 
age, winter  will  soon  pass,  and  new  birds 
will  sing  new  songs.  The  night  will 
melt  away,  and  once  again  the  blue  sky 
will  be  a-glitter  with  new  stars  and  new 
suns.  Fresh  flowers  will  "scatter  the 
breath  of  spring  over  the  meadow — yes, 
artd  over  my  grave,  too." 

Yet  all  these  strains  in  the  minor  key 
are  but  the  tuning  up  of  his  instrument, 
or  rather,  his  many  instruments.  For 
these  vague,  melancholy  chords  finally 
burst  out  in  a  grand  symphony,  the  cul- 
mination of  his  poetic  efforts.  This 
symphony  in  verse  is  his  "Sewing  of  the 
Wedding  Gown."  He  calls  it  a  scene 
fiom  the  life  of  Warsaw,  but  he  might 
just  as  well  have  called  it  a  scene  from 
the  life  of  London  or  Berlin  or  New 
York.  Here,  too,  as  in  his  other  poems, 
the  tone  is  sad,  but  it  is  the  sadness  of 
one  who  has  a  definite  wrong  to  right. 
His  earlier  poems  are  the  cosmic  lamen- 
tations of  a  man  who  vaguely  experi- 


ences poignant  suffering,  yet  is  unable  to 
lay  his  finger  on  the  aching  spot;  feel- 
ing dissatisfied  with  the  world  in  gen- 
eral, he  bemoans  the  universal  suffering 
of  mankind  without  quite  knowing  just 
what  is  the  matter  with  the  world.  In 
the  "Sewing  of  the  Wedding  Gown," 
however,  he  utters  a  call  against  the  sub- 
nurgine  of  the  weak  by  the  powerful. 
In  tlie  opening  scene  of  this  poem,  the 
dressmakers  are  busy  sewing  the  wed- 
ding dress  for  a  rich  girl.  The  poet 
contrasts  tlie  beauty  and  the  happiness 
of  the  rich  girl  for  whom  the  dress  is 
being  made,  with  the  misery  and  the 
uglinejis  of  the  dressmaker,  whose  pale 
face  is  as  transparent  as  the  silk  of 
which  the  dress  is  made,  and  whose  tears 
are  large  and  pearly,  just  like  the  but- 
tons of  this  beautiful  gown. 

"Soon  the  bride  will  rest  in  the  arms 
of  the  bridegroom,"  sings  one  of  the 
girls.  "But  when  shall  I  ever  find 
rest?" 

"In  the  grave,  in  the  grave,"  reply  the 
others  in  chorus. 

"Soon  the  happy  bridegroom  will  ca- 
ress his  beloved,  and  his  passionate 
strong  arms  will  crush  the  delicate  lace 
that  we  are  now  sewing  on  so  carefully. 
But  who  will  ever  caress  me?" 

"A  w^orm,  a  worm!" 

One  of  tlie  younger  dressmakers,  how- 
ever, whose  name  is  "Merry  Life,"  re- 
bels against  the  sadness  of  her  compan- 
ions. "Why,"  says  she,  "do  you  embit- 
ter my  life  with  your  constant  lamenta- 
tions? I  have  no  fine  clothes,  to  be  sure, 
but  what  care  I?  For  my  neck  is  like 
alabaster.  I  possess  no  sparkling  jewels, 
but  my  eyes  are  a-glitter.  No  white 
pearls  are  mine,  yet  are  not  my  beautiful 
teeth  far  better  than  pearls?  And  as 
for  happiness,  I  do  not  even  care  to  know 
what  it  is!" 

Hereupon  her  companions,  by  means 
of  an  allegory,  foretell  the  fate  that 
awaits  those  beautiful  children  of  the 
poor  whose  misfortune  it  is  to  be  too 
fond  of  life. 

"Enough  of  this  wailing!"  cries  the 
mistress.  "Let  me  have  no  more  of 
your  miserable  song.     Better  attend  to 
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your  sewing,  for  the  whirring  of  the 
machines  is  the  only  music  that  is  pleas- 
ing to  my  ears.  And  as  for  bemoaning 
your  misery,  of  what  avail  is  it  to  any- 
one? Your  tears  will  only  stain  the 
beautiful  dress  you  are  sewing.  Sing  a 
song  of  gladness,  rather,  and  if  you  have 
no  joys  of  your  own  to  boast,  sing  of 
others'  joys." 

Thus  the  dressmakers  consume  the  en- 
tire evening,  interspersing  their  own  sad 
tones  amidst  the  incessant  roaring  of  the 
machines.  Finally  the  clock  strikes  ten, 
and  they  get  ready  to  go  home, — those 
of  them  that  have  a  home : 

If  a  bed  you  can  afford, 

Go  to  sleep   and   thank  the  Lord ; 
Rest  your  weary  head. 

What  a  blessing  is  repose! 

You     sleep,     and     dream     perhaps, — who 
knows  ? — 
You  dream  perhaps, — of  bread! 

• 

Yet,  after  all,  the  poems  of  Perez  arc 
only  the  imperfect  flashes  of  his  splendid 
genius,  significant  because  they  foretell 
the  flood  of  sunlight  that  is  to  come  once 
his  talents  have  become  matured.  It  is 
not  till  we  read  his  prose  works  that  we 
get  at  the  real  Perez,  the  Jewish  man 
of  letters  who  enters  into  competition 
with  the  greatest  literary  masters  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Indeed,  paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem,  the  best  poems  of  Perez 
are  his  prose  tales.  To  classify  these 
tales  would  tax  the  ingenuity  of  the 
most  subtle  academician.  They  are  not, 
strictly  speaking,  **short  stories"  or 
"contes,"  nor  are  they  sketches.  They  do 
not  end  in  a  telling  "punch,"  as  is  the  case 
with  most  modern  short  stories,  but  they 
flow  along,  like  a  stream  of  pure  water, 
reflecting  in  their  surface  all  the  glitter 
of  the  sunlight,  so  that  his  downtrodden 
brothers,  whose  heads  are  bent  with  sor- 
row and  whose  eyes  are  fixed  upon  the 
earth,  may  gaze  into  the  depths  of  this 
limpid  stream  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
radiant  light  above  them.  In  his  poems 
he  shows  us  the  wretchedness  of  poverty 
and  the  evils  that  lurk  in  the  hearts  of 
men.     In  his  prose  tales  he  discloses  the 


beauty  that  resides  in  the  soul  of  the 
most  abject  of  creatures  and  he  fills  us 
with  reverence  for  those  whom  the  cal- 
lousness of  their  fellow-creatures  has  re- 
duced to  the  dregs  of  humanity.  He 
still  gives  voice  to  the  misery  of  the  op- 
pressed. Yet  the  words  that  these  peo- 
ple now  utter  are  not  words  of  self-pity, 
nor  are  they  words  of  protest.  They  arc 
rather  the  triumphant  outcry  from  the 
soul  of  man,  blindly  yet  trustingly  reach- 
ing out  of  the  depths,  and  re-echoing  the 
voice  of  God,  as  He  comforts  them.  I 
doubt  if  any  one  has  ever  succeeded  in 
voicing  a  more  sublime  glorification  of 
humility  than  Perez  did  in  his  "Bontjc 
the  Silent."  In  this  story,  we  get  the 
picture  of  a  poor  porter  who  has  been 
run  over  by  a  truck  and  who  has  passed 
away,  silently  and  unnoticed,  to  be  en- 
tirely forgotten  the  very  next  minute. 
His  death  attracted  even  less  attention 
than  the  death  of  a  horse,  for  it  is  much 
harder  to  replace  a  horse  than  a  human 
being.  Silently  he  had  lived,  uncom- 
plainingly he  died,  and  unceremoniously 
was  he  buried. 

In  heaven,  however,  great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  arrival  of 
Bontje.  The  angels,  with  golden  wings 
and  sparkling  eyes,  joyously  rushed  forth 
to  greet  him.  Father  Abraham  placed 
himself  at  heaven's  gate  and  smilingly 
held  out  a  welcoming  hand.  At  sight  of 
this  l^)ntje*  who  has  been  used  to 
kicks  and  cuffs  in  the  world  below, 
thinks  that  some  terrible  mistake  has 
been  made. 

"It  can't  be  that  they  mean  me,"  he 
whispers  to  himself,  terrified  at  the  pun- 
ishment he  expects  to  receive  when  they 
find  out  their  mistake. 

Tremblingly  he  stands  before  the 
throne  of  God,  while  his  advocate  begins 
to  recount  his  virtues:  "Throughout  his 
life  Bontje  has  never  complained,  de- 
spite all  the  ill-treatment  he  has  received 
at  everybody's  hands.  Although  his  suf- 
ferings have  exceeded  even  the  sufferings 
of  Job,  Bontje  has  remained  silent. 
When  his  mother  died,  when  his 
drunken  father  and  his  stepmother  beat 
his  body  black  and  blue,  Bontje  has  borne 
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all  his  wrongs  with  uncomplaining  pa- 
tience. Always  hungry  and  bent  to  the 
ground  with  the  heavy  burdens  he  has 
had  to  carry,  Bontje  has  remained  silent. 
Even  when  a  wife  was  thrust  upon  him, 
Bontje  did  not  complain!  And  later, 
when  this  wife  deserted  him  together 
with  their  child,  Bontje  still  refrained 
from  uttering  a  word  of  protest!" 

"They  mean  me,  they  mean  me!" 
thinks  Bontje.  Yet  even  now  he  does 
not  dare  to  gaze  up  into  the  faces  of 
those  present. 

**And  later,"  continues  the  advocate, 
"when  his  son  grew  up,  he  threw  Bontje 
out  of  his  own  house.  And  Bontje  still 
remained  silent.  He  made  no  complaint 
when  he  was  run  over,  when  the  nurses 
at  the  hospital  maltreated  him,  when  the 
doctor  refused  to  alleviate  his  sufferings 
because  there  was  no  one  to  pay  his  fee. 
And  on  his  death-bed,  just  as  during  his 
whole  life,  never  a  word  against  God 
did  he  utter,  and  never  a  Word  against 
man  I" 

Now  came  the  prosecuting  attorney, 
and  Bontje  once  more  began  to  tremble. 
"Gentlemen  of  the  jury,"  says  the  prose- 
cuting attorney  in  low,  almost  tender 
tones,  "Bontje  has  been  silent,  and  so  I 
shall  be  silent,  too !" 

"Bontje,  my  child!"  exclaims  the 
Great  Judge.  "They  failed  to  reward 
your  silence  in  the  world  below,  but  that 
was  the  World  of  Delusion.  Here,  in 
the  World  of  Eternal  Truth,  you  shall 
have  your  just  reward!" 

"Really?"  asks  Bontje,  doubtfully 
and  abashed. 

"Indeed!"  answers  the  Great  Judge. 
"Indeed,  I  tell  you — all  is  yours! 
Everything  in  heaven  belongs  to  you! 
Choose  and  take  whatever  your  heart 
desires !" 

"Really?"  asks  Bontje  once  more. 

"Yes,  yes,  it  is  really  true,"  they  an- 
swer him  on  all  sides. 

"Well,  if  that  is  the  case,"  Bontje 
smiles,  "I  should  like  to  have  every  sin- 
gle morning  a  nice  big  hot  bun  with 
fresh  butter!" 

Hereupon  the  Great  Judge  and  his 
angels  hand  their  heads  in  shame. 


This  picture  of  a  buffeted  soul  may 
well  be  taken  as  a  symbol  for  the  Jewish 
race,  whose  wretchedness  has  been 
brought  to  such  a  pass  that  its  spiritual 
aims  are  only  too  often  based  upon  such 
a  pathetically  ridiculous  materialistic 
basis.  And  yet  this  childlike  spirit,  with 
its  narrow  vision  of  Paradise,  strikes  a 
chord  of  deepest  feeling  in  our  hearts. 
The  story  of  Bontje,  while  being  the 
apotheosis  of  humility,  is  at  the  same 
time  a  most  humiliating,  though  gentle, 
indictment  of  our  littleness,  our  stupid 
conception  of  the  glory  of  eternal  life. 
That  this  littleness  of  spiritual  vision  is 
generally  due  to  external  causes  rather 
than  to  our  own  shortcomings,  makes 
this  picture  all  the  more  significant  in  its 
tearful  cynicism.  Our  ideals  reach  but  a 
span  beyond  our  own  physical  needs,  and 
heaven  to  our  hungry  souls  is  but  a  place 
where  we  are  to  enjoy  an  eternal  feast — 
of  champagne  for  the  drunkard  and  but- 
tered rolls  for  the  beggar! 

A  picture  of  even  deeper  spiritual  sig- 
nificance is  his  story  entitled  "If  Not 
Higher."  In  this  tale  Perez  tells  of  a 
Jewish  rabbi  whose  piety  consists  of  ac- 
tion every  day  in  the  week  rather  than 
sermonising  on  the  Sabbath,  and  whose 
prayers  are  prayers  of  the  hands  rather 
than  of  the  lips.  Drawing  his  inspira- 
tion undoubtedly  from  the  Prophets, 
Perez  even  goes  a  step  farther,  for  he 
represents  the  unbeliever  as  actually  con- 
verted by  a  man  whose  fine  spirituality 
in  the  times  of  Isaiah  would  have 
brought  disgrace  and  even  death  upon 
his  head.  The  rabbi  in  this  story  dis- 
appears on  every  Day  of  Atonement.. 
According  to  his  disciples,  he  goes  up  to 
heaven  to  confer  with  God  on  such  days. 
There  can  be  no  other  explanation  for 
his  strange  disappearance  on  the  Day  of 
Atonement,  for  on  this  holy  day  of  days, 
when  work  or  even  the  thought  of  work 
is  a  crime  worthy  of  the  death  penalty, 
absence  from  the  synagogue  is  a  trans- 
gression that  is  beyond  the  wildest  con- 
ception of  the  orthodox  Jew.  So,  of 
course,  if  the  rabbi  is  not  in  the  syna- 
gogue on  the  Day  of  Atonement,  he  must 
be  in  heaven. 
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A  young  sceptic,  however,  deriding 
the  belief  of  the  rabbi's  disciples,  de- 
termines to  find  out  for  himself  just 
what  becomes  of  the  rabbi  on  the  Day 
of  Atonement.  Accordingly  he  conceals 
himself  the  night  before  Atonement  un- 
der the  rabbi's  bed,  and  lies  in  readi- 
ness to  follow  the  old  man  the  next 
day. 

Just  before  daybreak  the  rabbi  rises 
and  dresses  himself  in  the  smock  of  a 
Russian  peasant.  Then  he  takes  an  axe 
and  quietly  leaves  the  house.  The  scep- 
tic, elated  at  this,  goes  out  right  after 
the  rabbi.  Now  he  will  surely  catch  him 
at  some  underhanded  work,  and  he  will 
prove  to  the  whole  world  that  this  rabbi 
is  not  only  a  charlatan,  but  perhaps  even 
an  actual  criminal! 

The  rabbi,  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
lie  is  being  followed,  goes  to  a  neighbour- 
ing forest  and,  selecting  a  good-sized  sap- 
ling, splits  it  into  kindling  wood.  Tak- 
ing this,  he  makes  his  w^ay  to  an  old  hut 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  He  knocks, 
saying  that  he  is  a  wood-cutter  and  that 
his  name  is  Vassili.  The  door  is  opened 
for  him,  and  the  sceptic  conceals  himself 
behind  the  window. 

A  table,  a  couple  of  tumbledown 
chairs  and  an  old  couch  constitute  the 
entire  furniture  of  this  hut.  On  the 
couch  lies  a  sick  woman. 

**I  have  brought  you  some  wood  to 
build  a  fire  with,"  says  the  rabbi. 

"But  I  can't  pay  for  it,  I  have  no 
money,"  replies  the  sick  woman. 

"Never  mind,"  smiles  the  rabbi,  "you 
will  pay  me  the  next  time  I  bring  you 
some  wood." 

"But  I  can't  build  the  fire,  I'm  too 
ill,"  says  the  woman. 

Hereupon  the  rabbi,  himiming  the 
Atonement  prayer  in  an  almost  inaudible 
voice,  builds  the  fire  for  the  poor  widow. 

Satisfied   with    his   quest,   the   sceptic 


quietly  departs.  And  from  this  time  on, 
when  his  fellow-sceptics  derisively  ask, 
"Well,  and  did  the  rabbi  go  up  to  heaven 
on  the  Day  of  Atonement?"  he  replies 
thoughtfully,  "Yes,  perhaps — ^if  not 
higher." 

In  addition  to  his  poetry  and  his  prose 
tales  Perez  also  wrote  a  number  of 
dramas  which,  though  excellent  enough 
to  make  the  reputation  of  many  a  play- 
wright, are  really  negligible  when  com- 
pared with  his  splendid  achievements  in 
prose  and  poetry. 

The  outline  of  his  work  must  neces- 
sarily be  fragmentary  in  an  article  of 
this  length.  His  disciples  are  numbered 
by  the  thousands.  There  is  scarcely  a 
Jewish  wTitcr  of  note  at  the  present  time 
who  does  not  gratefully  and  reverently 
acknowledge  Perez  as  his  master.  As 
for  the  Jewish  reading  public, — ^and  who 
among  the  Jews  does  not  read? — Perez 
is  a  household  word  in  every  family. 
And  now,  at  the  first  anniversary  of  his 
death,  Socialist  and  Nationalist,  Con- 
servative and  Radical  alike,  are  worship- 
fully  thronging  the  lecture  halls  to  hear 
their  fellows  eulogising  and  interpreting 
for  them  the  works  of  their  beloved 
Jehudah  Leibusch,  as  Perez  is  familiarly 
known.  For  the  Jew,  having  no  great 
statesmen  and  no  great  military  leaders 
to  look  up  to  in  this  his  unwarlike  and 
unpolitical  era,  bestows  all  his  love  and 
all  his  veneration  upon  the  spiritual 
leaders  of  his  race.  Perez,  having  climbed 
the  heights  and  seen  his  God  face  to  face, 
was  not  content  to  remain  there,  but 
went  down  again  among  his  people, 
sharing  their  few  joys  and  their  number- 
less miseries,  to  the  end  that  he  might 
not  only  direct  the  soul  of  man  to  the 
splendour  of  heaven,  but  that  he  might 
also  bring  the  soul  of  heaven  down  on 
earth. 
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Attempts  to  render  the  Great  War  in 
terms  of  pure  art  have  thu^  far  been 
tentative  and  in  the  main  disappointing. 
A  few  strong  verses — no  mighty  ones, 
a  few  short  stories  of  merit,  are  pretty 
much  all  we  have  to  show  in  literature. 
Writers  of  approved  imaginative  power, 
novelists  who  before  the  war  were,  it 
seemed,  eagerly  groping  for  themes  in 
the  humdrum  of  life,  have  been  stunned 
or  overwhelmed,  rather  than  inspired, by 
the  sensational  present.  A  stupendous 
muddle,  but  still  a  muddle,  out  of  which 
few  single  minds  have  been  able  to 
wrest  anything  like  a  meaning.  Thus 
far  our  authors  appear  to  have  been  lit- 
tle better  off  than  the  rest  of  us,  with 
our  cant,  and  our  partisanship,  and  our 
sudden  enthusiasms  or  indignations 
about  this  thing  or  that  thing  in  detail. 
God  on  our  side — poisonous  gases — 
who  mutilated  that  child?  who  is  go- 
ing to  feed  these  widows?  how  many 
Americans  were  aboard  yonder  tor- 
pedoed ship? — the  gospel  of  retaliation 
— where  are  fresh  troops  and  supphes 
coming  from?  To  most  of  us  the  War 
is  a  hodgepodge  of  confused  elements 
like  these,  and  among  them  art, 
the  great  selector,   has  shown   hitherto 
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but  a  fumbling  hand.  Writers,  the  best 
of  them,  have  mustered  little  more  than 
vivid  reports,  sidelights,  impressions, 
opinions.  The  novelist  has  turned  jour- 
nalist, or  pamphleteer,  or  diarist  of  his 
own  minute  experiences  at  the  front. 
Or  he  has  gone  on  struggling  with  his 
humdrum,  merely  venturing  to  employ 
here  and  there  a  scene  or  an  episode  of 
war  to  give  the  timely  touch,  or  to  help 
along  the  plot.  So  Miss  Sinclair  used 
Belgium  and  her  torment  as  a  means 
of  (rather  fantastically)  vindicating  one 
Jevons.  In  Gossamer,  as  we  were  no- 
ticing the  other  day,  Canon  Hannay 
went  considerably  farther  than  this.  An 
aspect  of  war  itself  was  his  theme,  In- 
ternational Credit  was  his  hero.  But  he 
hardly  carried  us  beyond  the  outbreak 
of  the  conflict — there  was  his  crisis — 
and  he  escorted  us  as  far  as  that  rnerely 
as  fellow-observers  at  a  physically  safe 
remove. 

In  The  Dark  Forest  the  author  of 
Maradick  at  Forty  and  The  Golden 
Scarecrow  has,  I  feel,  strongly  and  beau- 
tifully embodied  his  impression  of  the 
war,  as  gained  at  first  hand.  This  is 
not  a  chronicle  or  a  diary  or  a  series  of 
sketches  from  the  front.  It  is  a  finished 
piece  of  literary  art,  by  means  of  which 
Mr.  Walpole  has  successfully  rendered 
not  his  experiences  but  his  experience, 
as  a  member  of  the  Red  Cross  service 
on  the  Eastern  front.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  with  the  Russian  Red 
Cross  that  he  himself  has  been  serving, 
but  one  might  infer  it  from  the  sub- 
stance of  the  present  narrative,  and  from 
its  dedication.  It  is  the  story  of  certain 
members  of  a  Russian  Otriad  which 
is  stationed  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting, 
during  the  first  campaign  against  the 
Austrians.  There  are  two  Englishmen 
in  the  group,  Durward,  who  tells  the 
story,  and  Trenchard,  who  is  one  of  its 
chief   figures.     Trenchard    is   a    rather 
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vague,  blundering  type,  man  in  years 
and  boy  in  temper;  sensitive  and  eager 
for  human  affection  and  sympathy,  but 
unengaging  and  ineffective.  He  has 
taken  service  in  Russia  in  the  hope  of 
finding  among  foreigners  the  human  re- 
lation he  has  missed  at  home.  And  on 
the  eve  of  the  Ofriad's  departure  from 
Petrograd,  he  seems  to  have  found  it  in 
his  betrothal  to  Marie  Ivanovna,  one 
of  the  "sisters"  of  the  detachment.  She 
is  not  beautiful,  but  she  is  young  and 
vivid  and  eager  for  life;  and  Trenchard 
represents  life  to  her  for  the  moment. 
But  he  remains  ineffective  and  rather  ab- 
surd, becomes  a  sort  of  butt  in  the 
group,  and  is  openly  scorned  by  Semy- 
onov,  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Otriad, 
Semyonov  is  a  conquering  male,  as  well 
as  a  most  efficient  workman.  He  turns 
his  eye  upon  Trenchard's  Marte,  as  a 
possible  prey  of  the  hour.  And  he  suc- 
ceeds in  half-winning  her,  becomes  her 
titular  betrothed  in  Trenchard's  place. 
But  his  prey  she  does  not  become,  some- 
thing within  her  holds  out;  it  is  he  who, 
by  an  "irony  of  fate,"  conceives  a  deep 
and  genuine  passion  for  her.  When  a 
random  bullet  takes  her,  he,  as  well  as 
Trenchard,  is  overwhelmed  with  a  sense 
of  irrevocable  loss.  And  yet  it  is  to  her 
that  they  both  owe  the  priceless  revela- 
tion of  what  life  means  or  may  mean. 
As  for  her,  she  has  given  to  each  of 
them  something  which  she  could  never 
have  given  the  other.  Each  has  his 
claim  upon  her,  and  both  are  convinced 
that  whichever  of  them  first  follows  her 
will  somehow  confirm  his  right  of  pos- 
session. In  the  end  the  lot  falls  to 
Trenchard.  The  situation  is  oddly 
doubled  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Nitikin  and 
Andrey  Vassilievitch. 

This  is  a  human  story:  what  the  au- 
thor seems  to  feel  is  that  war  can  be 
comprehended  only  as  a  vast  melting- 
pot  of  human  stories.  "War,"  says 
Trenchard  in  the  final  entry  in  his  diary 
— "War  is  made  up,  I  believe,  not  of 
shells  and  bullets,  not  of  German  de- 
feats and  victories,  Russian  triumphs  or 
surrenders,  English  and  French  battles 
bv    sea    and    land,    not    of    smoke    and 


wounds  and  blood,  but  of  a  million  past 
thoughts,  past  scenes,  streets  of  little 
country  towns,  lonely  hills,  dark  shel- 
tered valleys,  the  wide  space  of  the  sea, 
the  crowded  traffic  of  New  York,  Lon- 
don, Berlin,  yes,  and  of  smaller  things 
than  that.  .  .  ."  The  smoke  and 
wounds  and  blood  are  here,  in  this  nar- 
rative, but  in  their  proper  places,  as  de- 
tails and  not  the  main  thing.  The  ex- 
traordinary merit  of  the  book  is  its  ren- 
dering of  the  atmosphere  of  war  and  of 
the  intensifying,  and  even  purifying, 
through  that  atmosphere  of  a  natural 
human  motive. 

A  first  novel  of  uncommon  strength 
and  finish  is  Chapel,  by  Miles  Lewis, 
a  Welshman  who  has  bided  his  time 
through  years  of  schoolmastering  and 
business  life  till  he  felt  ready  to  write 
what  he  himself  could  approve.  Critics 
are  often  charged  with  drawing  false 
parallels  and  analogies,  but  it  is  a  per- 
fectly natural  instinct  to  try  to  relate 
the  new  thing  to  the  old,— or  to  find 
oneself  doing  it  without  effort.  So  I 
am  conscious  of  an  impression  of  resem- 
blance or  of  kinship  between  this  writer 
and  Eden  Phillpotts.  He  shows  less 
preoccupation  with  his  natural  scene, 
less  humour,  more  romantic  feeling,  but 
equal  sincerity  and  an  almost  equal  sure- 
ness  of  touch  in  the  representation  of 
British  provincial  character  in  action. 
His  grim  Welsh  types,  moreover,  are 
close  kin  to  Mr.  Phillpotts's  stark  folk 
of  Devon  and  Cornwall.  Chapel  him- 
self is  a  big,  hard  male  such  as  we  have 
often  met  on  Dartmoor.  His  hardness 
is,  to  be  sure,  an  acquisition,  or  a  trait 
unearthed  from  a  more  distant  ancestry. 
He  is  son  of  an  ancient  family  of  landed 
squires,  whose  estate  has  sadly  fallen  off 
under  the  depredations  of  his  lax  and 
dissolute  grandfather  and  father.  He 
himself  has  grown  up  an  inert,  good- 
natured,  inefficient  fellow,  not  vicious, 
but  little  likely  to  restore  the  famfly 
fortunes,  or  the  family  position  of  dig- 
nity, until  the  sudden  death  of  his  young 
wife  in  childbed  shocks  him  into  ddGanoe 
against  fate.     Painfully  and  slowly  he 
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builds  up  in  himself  a  latent  strain  of 
resolution    and    of    industry.     At    last, 
after  many  failures,   he   lays  his  hand 
upon   success,   as  far   as   money-making 
goes.    Meanwhile  his  son  has  grown  up. 
The    pair    are    too    much    alike    to    be 
friends,   and   there  springs  up   between 
them  one  of   those  speechless   domestic 
feuds  of  which  the  dour  northern  races 
are  so   easily   capable.     Young  Chapel 
has  by  nature  the  strength  his  father  has 
striven    for    so    painfully,    has    also    an 
ease  of  manner  which  the  father  envies 
and  resents.    In  short,  Chapel  is  jealous 
of  his  son,  and  not  till  the  very  end  of 
the  tale  do  they  realise  that  both   are 
living  to  the  same  end — the  rehabilita- 
tion of  the  Chapels  as  a  family.     It  is 
the    son    who    by    means    of    combined 
energy  and  good  fortune  wins  back  the 
old  family  estate,  and  procures  for  his 
father,  as  well  as  for  himself,  a  re-en- 
trance  into   the   "county"   life,   as  per- 
sons of  substance  in  all  senses.     Bess, 
young  Chapel's  Bess,  who  plays  her  im- 
portant part  in  bringing  them  together, 
is  a  very  distinct  and  genuine  person  on 
her  own  account.     So,  for  that  matter, 
is  Jane,  hapless  and  frail  in  the  world's 
eyes,  but  full  of  hidden  bravery  and  in- 
tegrity of  purpose.    And  Betsy  Michael, 
the  old  family  nurse,  takes  honourable 
place  among  the  quaint  retainers  of  fic- 
tion.     Perhaps    the    most    noteworthy 
thing  about  the  story  is  the  quiet  cer- 
tainty of  its  handling.   There  is  nothing 
extraneous  in  it,  nothing  obviously  la- 
boured; clearly,  if  it  is  a  "first  novel," 
it  is   the  work  of   a  hand   which   has 
served  a  long  though  secret  apprentice- 
ship to  the  story-teller's  craft. 

From  the  author  of  Lot  Barrow  and 
Modern  Lovers  nothing  may  be  looked 
for  but  work  which  is  very  modern  in 
substance  and  distinguished  in  manner. 
She  is  the  daughter  of  Alice  and  Wil- 
frid Meynell;  but  she  is  post- Victorian, 
perhaps  a  little  too  consciously  so. 
That  is  the  trouble  with  our  twentieth 
century  fiction  thus  far,  it  is  too  proud 
of  its  advancement  to  perform  with  ease. 
It   is  still  fiddling  over  its  stride,   its 


form,  still  looking  over  its  shoulder  at 
the  gallery.     In  its  handling  of  sex,  it 
is   particularly   ingenuous.     By   way   of 
proving  that  this  theme  may  as  well  be 
frankly  handled  as  any  other,  it  exalts 
sex  above  all  other  themes.     It  enlarges 
upon     the    sex-discoveries    of    puberty, 
thrusts   upon   us   an   acquaintance  with 
the    lairs    and    habits    of   street-women, 
hides  us  behind  the  curtains  of  the  mar- 
riage-bed— and  all,  as  like  as  not,  with 
an    innocent    air   of    doing    the    proper 
thing,    the    necessary    thing.     I    cannot 
quite    escape    the    impression    of    Miss 
Meynell,  for  example,  doggedly  playing 
up    to    the    requirements    in    this   sort. 
The  persona  of  her  story  belong,  rough- 
ly, to  the  Clayhanger  class  of  provincial 
Briton.     Victor  and  Jimmy  Carmichael 
are  sons  of  an  old  bookworm  who  has 
married    beneath   him   socially,    a   good 
woman,   and   has   died   while   the   boys 
were  still  very  young.     Victor  is  awk- 
ward, eccentric,  warm-hearted.     Jimmy 
is  handsome,  capable,  and  utterly  self- 
centred — the    Narcissus    of    the    story. 
Their  lives   are  recorded  with   meticu- 
lous care  from  childhood  to  the  moment 
of  manhood,  when   fate  and  a  woman 
part  them  for  the  first  time.    They  have 
appeared  to  possess  little  in  common  be- 
yond their  inherited  love  of  books;  and 
yet    the   brotherly    relation    has    always 
strongly  bound  them.     It  is  Victor  who 
first  succumbs  to  sex — at  first  to  a  mean 
relation    which    develops    into    an    odd 
friendship;  and  later  to  a  profound  pas- 
sion.   Edie,  the  light  love,  and  Imogen, 
the  true  one,  are  bosom  friends.     Edie 
has  the  stronger  character,  or,  if  we  like, 
personality.     Beneath  her  prosaic  ways, 
and  vulgar  speech,  and  sexual  fallibility, 
a    strong    romantic    feeling    flows — ^but 
only  toward  Imogen.     To  Imogen,  the 
beautiful,   selfish,  neurasthenic  Imogen, 
has  fallen  all  the  charm  and  glamour 
of  sex,   the  power  to  inspire  romantic 
devotion.    Victor  responds  to  it  at  once, 
but  she,  against  her  will,  remains  cold. 
Jimmy   rouses   her   and   Jimmy,    reluc- 
tantly, wins  her.     We  leave  Victor  ex- 
iled, vaguely  fumbling  with  the  prob- 
lem of  his  life,  at  last  finding  a  sort  of 
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solution:  "He  knew  that  while  he  was 
to  advance  through  the  denial  to  him 
of  personal  happiness  in  the  world, 
Jimmy's  advance  was  different,  but  as 
real — it  was  to  enter  into  happiness." 
Perhaps — if  the  world  holds  any  better 
happiness  for  Jimmy  than  the  happiness 
of  Narcissus. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding  is  another 
of  those  mediocre  novels  of  real  Ameri- 
can life  with  which  Mr.  Nicholson,  a 
born  romancer,  periodically  teases  him- 
self and  us.  He  has  an  idea  here,  a 
serious  purpose,  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  his  human  and  local  material.  But 
the  result  is  not  a  big  novel,  or  even  an 
especially  notable  one.  He  has  failed 
once  more  to  fuse  his  irrefutable  data, 
his  authentically  typical  scenes  and  char- 
acters, into  a  living  and  spontaneous 
whole.  His  provincial  Country  Club, 
with  its  fast  crowd  elbowing  out  the 
decenter  members,  is  a  portent  of  the 
times  the  country  over.  The  Kinneys, 
who  hate  living  in  a  one-horse  town, 
and  try  their  best  to  be  true  to  their 
Broadway  ideals  until  fortune  may  per- 
mit them  to  bask  in  the  light,  and  go 
thoroughly  into  the  vices  of  the  White 
Way — these  are  recognisable  figures 
"everywhere  west  of  Manhattan  Is- 
land." There  are  grimly  faithful  pic- 
tures of  the  drunken  "parties"  which 
such  people  everywhere  deliberately  af- 
fect: "The  noise  and  confusion  in- 
creased. Edith  Saxby  had  begun  to  cry 
— Nan  remembered  that  Edith  usually 
cried  when  she  was  tipsy.  She  was  be- 
wailing the  loss  of  her  salted  almonds 
which  she  charged  Andrews  with  ap- 
propriating. Andrews  thereupon  went 
to  the  sideboard  and  brought  the  ser- 
ving-dish of  almonds  and  poured  the 
contents  upon  the  girl's  head.  .  .  .  Pick- 
ard  leaned  across  the  table  to  wipe 
away  her  tears  with  his  napkin.  In  at- 
tempting this  feat  he  upset  the  wine- 
glasses of  his  immediate  neighbours, 
causing  a  wild  scamper  to  escape  the  re- 
sulting deluge.  Liggett  and  Burley  re- 
taliated by  pushing  him  upon  the  table, 
where    he    crowned    himself    with    the 


floral  centerpiece.  Boisterous  expres- 
sions of  delight  greeted  this  master- 
stroke." And  the  Kinneys  and  their 
ways  are  in  the  main  accepted  by  a  so- 
ciety which  a  generation  ago  wt)uld  have 
had  nothing  to  do  with  them. 

True  individual  types  are  here,  too: 
old  Farley,  the  merchant  of  a  passing 
day;  Billy  Copeland,  the  youth  pf  the 
second  generation,  spending  and  risking 
the  wealth  and  place  won  by  his  father, 
in  senseless  dissipation;  Nan  Corrigan, 
the  adopted  daughter  of  old  Farley, 
with  her  inherited  and  acquired  im- 
pulses. But  these  people  remain  types, 
"parts"  carefully  built  up  to  a  certain 
standard  of  effectiveness  as  such.  And 
that  standard,  alas!  is  the  standard  of 
melodrama  rather  than  of  sound  realism 
or  sound  romance.  Billy  Copeland  is  a 
"heavy";  a  drunken  cad  whom  only 
chance  and  his  author  prevent  from 
crime,  and  who  is  quite  arbitrarily  con- 
verted— transformed  into  somebody  else 
— at  the  end.  We  do  not  feel  his  al- 
leged and  condoning  charm.  Nor  does 
Nan  Farley  enchant  us  at  first  hand ;  we 
must  take  her  at  the  valuation  of  her 
admirers,  Copeland  and  Eaton  and 
Jerry  Amidon.  In  her  own  person  and 
speech  she  appears  a  common  little  per- 
son, with  hardly  enough  character  to 
bother  about.  Eaton  is  the  provincial 
man  of  the  world  and  arbiter  elegan- 
tiarum,  whose  careful  ease  and  irony 
often  too  nearly  approach  mere  laboured 
facetiousness.  Unless  he  deserves  a 
more  favourable  portrait  than  Mr. 
Nicholson  has  been  able  to  paint  of  him, 
I  doubt  if  Jerry  Amidon  would  have 
been  his  worshipper.  And  we  must  at  all 
cost  protect  our  belief  in  Jerry,  the  one 
irresistible  figure  of  true  romantic  com- 
edy in  the  book.  He,  at  least,  is  die 
"real  thing,"  and  worth  the  price  of  ad- 
mission to  the  book  which  contains  hioi. 

The  author  of  A  Western  Warwick 
has  made  himself  heard  before  as  a 
lively  and  uncompromising  critic  of 
American  institutions  and  manners.  His 
present  story  is  an  extremely  clever  and 
scathing    arraignment   of    our   political 
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system  and  methods.  The  story-teller 
IS  supposed  to  be  one  William  Henry 
Paxton,  "President-Maker — the  Man 
Behind  the  Chair — ^Warwick — Boss — 
and  forty  other  things,  most  of  them  not 
so  seemly,  as  set  forth  in  innumerable 
cartoons  and  illimitable  columns  of  news- 
paper and  magazine  political  writing,  to 
say  nothing  of  some  books,  wherein, 
mostly,  my  loudly  proclaimed  vices  al- 
ways appear  to  have  a  stranglehold  on  my 
few  and  inconspicuous  virtues."  He  tells 
his  tale  with  abundant  good-humour, 
but  with  absolutely  no  quarter  for  him- 
self or  anybody  else.  He  frankly  looks 
upon  politics  as  a  selfish  game  in  which, 
to  fool  the  people,  a  vast  deal  of  con- 
ventional hypocrisy  is  involved.  He  be- 
lieves popular  government  is  nonsense  in 
theory,  and  knows  it  is  nonsense  in  prac- 
tice. This  is  the  detailed  and  utterly 
cynical  narrative  of  his  rise  and  fall  as 
a  power  in  major  politics.  The  means 
by  which  he  obtains  the  nomination  and 
election  of  that  harmless  and  imposing 
figurehead,  James  Jason  Rogers,  are,  as 
he  never  tires  of  insisting,  the  simplest 
possible.  The  only  strategy  that  counts, 
he  alleges,  is  the  strategy  of  the  dollar. 
His  first  aim  therefore,  when  he  has 
made  up  his  mind  to  boss  a  nation,  is  to 
get  hold  of  the  "whales"  of  the  business 
world,  especially  the  men  who  control 
banking.  "Bankers  run  everything," 
says  Paxton's  right-hand  man,  Pliny 
Peters,  expounding  the  doctrine.  "Can't 
be  denied.  Big  bankers  run  little  bank- 
ers. Biggest  bankers  run  big  bankers. 
Non-debatable  as  motion  to  adjourn. 
Furnish  all  the  money  for  the  trusts. 
Finance  the  corporations.  Hold  the 
railways  up.  Run  them  all.  Listen. 
What  does  every  last  one  of  these  multi- 
boys  do  after  he  gets  his  upholstery  of 
money?  What  does  every  one  of  them 
do?  Buy  control  of  banks  and  start 
trust  companies.  They  know  where  the 
percentage  is  in  the  game."  Paxton  and 
Pliny  discover  that  the  whales  have  im- 
mense projects  in  view,  for  the  forma- 
tion of  trusts  and  combinations  by  means 
of  which  they  may  crush  competition 
with  one  hand,  and  unload  vast  amounts 


of  watered  securities  upon  the  public 
with  the  other.  But  a  friendly  admin- 
istration is  necessary,  and  here  is  where 
Paxton  comes  in.  By  means  of  some 
four  or  five  millions  of  money  advanced 
by  the  "whales"  he  buys  the  Presidency 
for  himself  and  his  clients.  Everything 
works  favourably;  James  Jason  Rogers 
plays  his  subordinate  part  with  discre- 
tion, and  prospects  are  good  for  a  sec- 
ond term  when  the  sudden  attack  of  a 
single  honest  Congressman  marks  the 
beginning  of  the  end  for  the  Paxton 
regime.  In  this  story,  briefly,  as  in  The 
Fakers,  and  The  Price  of  Place,  we 
have  an  extremely  frank  and  witty  and 
disheartening  picture  of  national  morals 
and  national  politics. 

In  Those  Gillespies  Mr.  Hopkins  has 
made  Boston  the  scene  of  a  very  pretty 
piece  of  romantic  comedy.  Looked  upon 
in  the  cold  light  of  probability,  neither 
the  persons  nor  the  action  would  count 
for  much.  Our  little  Rudolph  is  such 
a  child  as  books  are  made  on.  Our 
wedded  Gillespies  are  such  a  pair  as  can 
only  contiruie  their  relation  by  virtue  of 
resolute  and  mutually  agreed  upon  den- 
sity and  opacity.  They  must  be  care- 
ful never  to  see  the  obvious,  never  to 
overhear  the  asides,  never  to  read  be- 
tween the  lines  to  any  other  purpose  than 
deepened  misunderstanding.  Mrs.  Gil- 
lespie is  one  of  those  spoiled  pretty  wo- 
men whose  delicate  hands,  for  lack  of 
enough  to  do,  are  always  trifling  with 
mischief.  A  gentleman  named  Dean, 
equally  idle,  is  after  her.  They  philan- 
der without  technical  fault.  Mr.  Gil- 
lespie, who  is  half  an  invalid,  knows 
what  is  going  on,  but  retorts  merely  by 
freezing  solid,  for  all  domestic  purposes. 
Another  old  admirer  of  Mrs.  Gilles- 
pie's, Jack  Ramsden,  is  about.  But  his 
eyes  and  thoughts  are  now  for  Gilles- 
pie's sister,  who  is  a  very  nice  Boston 
girl  indeed.  Ramsden  is  a  man  of  means 
and  an  amateur  playwright,  and  in  the 
course  of  this  story  is  fabulously  en- 
gaged by  a  famous  manager  to  write  a 
play  which  in  due  season  scores  a  fabu- 
lous success.    The  play,  however,  is  sim- 
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ply  a  cog  in  the  romantic  machine, 
which  duly  turns  out  our  required  prod- 
uct of  a  renewed  and  confirn^ed  romance 
for  the  wedded  Gillespics,  and  the  voice 
that  breathed  o'er  Eden  for  Uncle  Jack 
and  his  Kitty.  The  book  is  full  of  ab- 
surd details — for  example,  Uncle  Jack 
has  never  played  golf,  but  on  his  first 
round  he  develops  such  marksmanship 
that  he  can  hit  a  man  repeatedly  at  a 
hundred  yards — by  intention!  How- 
ever, these  are  small  matters:  such  sto- 
ries are  not  written  for  readers  who  are 
fussy  about  detail.  Romantic  comedy 
stands  or  falls  according  to  its  power  of 
creating  a  momentary  and  pleasurable 
illusion,  involving  our  cheerful  indiffer- 
ence to  the  relation  between  details  and 
probabilities.  Mr.  Hopkins  has  suc- 
ceeded, as  usual,  in  creating  the  neces- 
sary atmosphere,  and  his  little  fantasy 
will  be  read  with  content  by  persons 
who  have  an  idle  hour  to  spare. 

To  a  similar  order,  on  the  whole,  be- 
longs the  Old  Judge  Priest  of  Irvin  S. 
Cobb.  The  benign  and  humourous  fig- 
ure presented  in  Back  Home  is  here  em- 
ployed as  the  effective  pivot  of  a  number 
of  whimsical  or  sentimental  actions. 
And  Judge  Priest  is  more  than  that 
type  of  wise,  humourous,  old  arbiter  of 
human  affairs  which  is  always  so  popu- 
lar in  fiction  and  on  the  stage.  He  is 
really  a  person  of  whom  we  feel  sure, 
whom  we  should  recognise  if  we  met 
him  in  the  flesh,  for  whom  we  feel  af- 
fection, as  w^e  have  felt  affection  for 
Colonel  Carter,  and  Dr.  Lavendar, — 
and  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  for  that 
matter.  This  is  really  a  series  of  stories 
rather  than  a  novel,  but  they  are  cumu- 
lative in  their  effect  as  bearing  upon  the 
central  personality.  Judge  Priest  has 
many  a  nut  to  crack,  and  never  disap- 
points us  by  failure.  It  is  he  who  engi- 
neers an  impressive  funeral  for  the  dead 
prostitute  who  is  abandoned  by  the  par- 
sons; beats  the  smug  politician  Plorace 
Maydew  at  his  own  game;  rescues  and 
rehabilitates  the  abused,  despairing  flu- 
tist, Emanuel  Moon;  dispenses  double- 
barrelled   justice;   and   leads   "Forrest's 


last  charge."  The  short  story,  as  Mr. 
Cobb  practises  it,  is  z  complete  and 
somewhat  elaborate  affair.  Several  of 
the  tales  here  collected  are  models  of 
construction  according  to  the  standard 
now  maintained  by  our  popular  maga- 
zines. They  proceed  steadily  from  sit- 
uation to  climax,  impasse,  and  denoue- 
ment, maintaining  the  strain  of  interest 
till  the  last  minute.  Their  style  is 
lively,  familiar,  vigourous,  the  style  of 
the  trained  newspaper  man  and  maga- 
zinist.  It  slaps  us  on  the  back,  pokes  us 
in  the  ribs,  tickles  us  behind  the  cars — 
does  not  care  what  it  does  to  us,  so  long 
as  we  are  kept  awake  and  responsive. 
It  bears  a  near  relation  to  the  style  of 
Mr.  Blythe  in  A  Western  Warwick  or  of 
William  Allen  White  in  God's  Puppets. 
New  standards  are  always  being  estab- 
lished in  these  matters,  and  the  current 
one  is  the  standard  of  colloquial  "punch." 

As  examples  of  the  way  in  which  a 
very  similar  kind  of  thing  may  be  ill 
done  and  well  done,  \  may  mention  The 
Border  Legion,  by  Zane  Grey,  and  Han 
of  Music  Mountain,  by  Frank  H.  Spear- 
man. Both  depend  frankly  upon  the 
lure  of  the  cowboy-miner-desperado-ex- 
press-messenger  kind  of  thing,  with  a 
figure  of  feminine  youth  and  beauty  and 
courage  in  the  foreground.  We  do  not 
look  in  such  a  book  for  a  report  of  the 
thing  as  it  is  or  ever  has  been.  Ro- 
mance is  what  we  are  after — ^thc  illu- 
sion, the  dream,  the  fair  pursuit  of  the 
pot  of  gold  at  the  foot  of  the  literary 
rainbow.  Success  or  failure,  from  the 
point  of  view  of  criticism,  hangs  upon 
the  skill  with  which  what  may  be  called 
a  legitimate  illusion  is  contrived.  Qui* 
dren  and  the  illiterate  carry  their  illu- 
sions with  them;  all  one  has  to  do  is  to 
press  this  button  or  that.  Give  your 
primitive  auditor  a  hint  as  to  what  he  is 
expected  to  swallow,  and  it  is  as  good 
as  swallowed.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  success  of  fiction  in  the  raw,  from 
the  dime  novel  of  childhood  to  the  quack 
novel  of  maturer,  that  is  to  say  older 
audiences.  Subtleties  of  speech  or  char- 
acter or  action  or  atmosphere  are  notb- 
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ing  here.  Stories  of  this  kind  really 
have  far  more  in  common  with  the  pup- 
pet-show and  movie  than  with  fiction, 
in  so  far  as  fiction  is  an  art.  The  Bor- 
der Legion,  with  its  crude  sensational- 
ism, its  hardly  literate  style,  its  blunt 
demands  upon  the  credulity  of  the  ob- 
server, is  a  movie  in  print.  Nan  of 
Music  Mountain  is  a  legitimate  ro- 
mance, though  a  romance  of  decidedly 
spectacular  order.  Nan  herself,  to  be 
sure,  is  somewhat  too  obviously  a  Lorna 
Doone  reduced  to  western  American 
terms.  The  outlaw  Morgans  in  their 
valley,  with  their  good  blood  and  their 


single  feminine  flower  of  it,  are  as  near 
the  Doones  as  may  be.  There  is  even 
the  young  Doone-Morgan,  who  aspires 
to  Nan*s  hand.  The  hero,  however,  is 
a  very  different  sort  from  doughty  John 
Ridd.  Henry  De  Spain  is  not  mighty 
of  thews;  but  he  has  that  more  useful 
export  for  our  purpose,  a  champion  at 
gun-play.  His  deeds  need  not  be  re- 
corded here,  nor  the  suitable  difficulties 
which  he  suitably  overcomes  in  the  win- 
ning of  Nan,  our  paragon  among  border 
lasses.  I  have  simply  been  moved  to 
commend  this  tale  as  notably  good  of  its 
kind. 


SOME  NOVELS:  LIGHT  AND  OTHERWISE* 

BY  PHILIP  G.  HUBERT,  JR. 


Some  time  ago  a  Western  newspaper 
contained  a  yarn  to  the  effect  that  in  a 
certain  insane  asylum  whenever  the  pa- 
tients wanted  to  get  up  a  dramatic  en- 
tertainment, they  always  voted  to  a  man 
and  woman  in  favour  of  making  one  of 
Mr.  Oppenheim*s  stories  the  basis  of  the 
sketch  to  be  acted.  Whether  or  not  this 
is  pure  invention,  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Oppenheim  will  be  flattered  or  indig- 
nant, who  can  tell?  But  in  reading  his 
latest  book.  An  Amiable  Charlatan,  the 
story  comes  back  to  me,  and  the  book 
offers  itself  as  partial  justification. 
Misery  likes  company,  like  seeks  like. 
If  the  unfortunate  inmates  of  an  asy- 
lum find  Mr.  Oppenheim's  characters 
so  much   to   their  liking,   perhaps   they 

♦An  Amiable  Charlatan.  By  E.  Phillips 
Oppenheim.  Boston:  Little,  Brown  and 
Company. 

Nothing  a  Year.  By  Charles  Belmont 
Davis.      New   York:   Harper    and   Brothers. 

Seven  Miles  to  Arden.  By  Ruth  Sawyer. 
New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen !  By  Alice  Duer 
Miller.    New  York:  The  Century  Company. 

Gibby  of  Clamshell  Alley.  By  Jasmine 
Stone  van  Dresser.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead 
and    Company. 

The  Real  Motive.  By  Dorothy  Canfield. 
New  York:  Henry  Holt  and  Company. 

The  Hidden  Spring.  By  Clarence  B.  Kil- 
land.    New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Hunted  Woman.     By  James  Oliver 


recognise  kindred  souls  in  misfortune. 
An  Amiable  Charlatan  is  much  to  the 
point  because  about  every  person  in  it 
is  certainly  crazy.  This  in  brief  is  the 
story:  An  elderly  American  from  the 
Far  West,  who  has  made  millions  out 
of  reaping  machines,  longs  for  romance 
and  an  escape  from  a  shrewish  wife. 
His  mind  has  given  way  under  a  pro- 
longed course  of  detective  stories,  the 
only  literature  he  knows.  So  he  takes 
his  pretty  daughter,  goes  to  London, 
changes  his*  name,  consorts  with  black- 
legs, gamblers,  thieves,  burglars  and  ad- 
venturers of  every  sort.  He  becomes  an 
expert  at  every  sort  of  rascality  from 
counterfeiting  to  burglary.  His  nightly 
delight   is   to   steal   the  jewelry  of  the 

Curwood.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 

The  Vindication.  By  Harriet  T.  Com- 
stock.  New  York:  Doubleday,  Page  and 
Company. 

The  Long  Road  Home.  By  Ralph  D. 
Paine.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner^s  Sons. 

People  Like  That.  By  Kate  Langley 
Bosher.     New  York:  Harper  and  Brothers. 

The  Whirligig  of  Time.  By  Wayland 
Wells  Williams.  New  York:  Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company. 

Where  the  Path  Breaks.  By  Capt.  Charles 
de  Cr^spigny.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company. 

Frey  and  His  Wife.  By  Maurice  Hew- 
lett.     New   York:   McBride   and    Company. 
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guests  at  any  dinner  party  he  can  get 
himself  invited  to;  if  his  neighbour  at 
the  opera  is  a  woman  with  a  valuable 
pearl  necklace,  the  necklace  is  sure  to 
disappear  before  the  evening  is  over.  Of 
course  his  life  is  shadowed  by  Scotland 
Yard  detectives,  which  adds  greatly  to 
Mr.  Parker*s  enjoyment.  His  name  is 
Bundercombe,  but  in  London  he  is 
Parker.  If  he  goes  to  a  house  party, 
every  guest  contributes  something;  he 
returns  home,  his  pockets  full  of  rings, 
chains  and  pins;  he  cannot  even  resist 
spoons.  When  he  is  not  committing  a 
crime  he  is  planning  for  one.  His  joy 
in  life  is  to  rob  one  or  more  persons  and 
then  baffle  the  police.  In  all  of  these  ad- 
ventures his  pretty  daughter,  who  is 
represented  as  a  paragon  of  loveliness, 
is  his  partner  and  assistant.  Can  any 
one  doubt  that  these  two  persons  are 
as  mad  as  hatters?  When  the  story 
opens,  a  young  Englishman  of  wealth 
and  family  has  seen  the  girl  in  a  restau- 
rant, and,  although  convinced  that  Par- 
ker is  a  rascal  and  the  girl  his  confed- 
erate, he  asks  her  to  marry  him  before 
he  has  known  her  a  fortnight  and  is  will- 
ing to  pension  off  the  father  to  keep  him 
from  .further  crime.  He,  the  aristo- 
cratic Paul  Walmsley,  is  also  fit  only  for 
an  asylum.  Then  there  is  the  star  detec- 
tive— no  one  but  a  lunatic  could  have 
failed  to  see  through  Mr.  Parker.  And 
so  it  goes.  The  chief  figures,  the  people 
they  consort  with,  their  victims  and 
their  friends,  they  are  all  crazy.  When 
An  Amiable  Charlatan  reaches  that 
Western  asylum  how  the  patients  will 
rejoice  over  ideal  material  for  their  next 
play.  To  the  people  who  like  Mr.  Op- 
penheim's  stories,  this  latest  book  of  his 
will  appeal  with  undiminished  force. 
There  is  "something  doing*'  on  every 
page  and  always  something  mysterious. 

There  is  nothing  mysterious  about 
Mr.  Davis's  Nothing  a  Year,  which,  to 
quote  the  publishers'  catch-line,  is  "the 
story  of  a  woman  who  tried  to  make 
diamonds  instead  of  hearts  the  trump 
in  life's  game."  Barbara  is  the  wild 
and  lovely  daughter  of  the  woman  who 
runs  a  cheap  boarding-house  at  a  South- 


ern resort.  Her  beauty  is  of  such  com- 
pelling quality  that  ever}'  man  she  meets 
offers  to  marry  her.  She  cannot  love, 
for  she  has  no  heart,  so  she  takes  the 
man  with  the  most  money,  and  when 
he  loses  it  she  makes  his  life  a  burden. 
Her  attempts  at  getting  into  New  York 
society  are  failures.  She  is  willing  to 
sell  herself,  body  and  soul,  to  any  one 
who  will  give  her  diamonds  and  social 
success;  her  failures  are  pathetic  and 
their  recital  may  perhaps  help  some 
other  idiots  to  avoid  similar  disaster. 
i^ut  one  can  hardly  have  much  sympathy 
with  the  lovely  Barbara  who  is  without 
heart,  brains  or  decency.  At  the  end  of 
the  book  Mr.  Davis  represents  his  hero- 
ine as  going  back  to  her  husband,  who 
professes  himself  glad  to  give  her  an- 
other chance.  The  chances  of  Barbara 
becoming  a  decent  woman  are  about  one 
to  a  million.  Mr.  Davis's  picture  of 
New  York  life  must  not  be  taken  too 
seriously.  These  people  who  spend  their 
days  in  gambling  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change, their  nights  in  drinking  cock- 
tails, the  men  mostly  beasts,  the  women 
brainless  butterflies,  with  never  a  word 
of  wit  or  wisdom  from  either,  represent 
only  curiosities. 

Seven  Miles  to  Arden,  by  Ruth  Saw- 
yer, is  a  fanciful  little  tale  of  an  Ijish 
actress  stranded  in  America,  which  will 
be  read  with  satisfaction  by  all  those 
tired  of  pictures  of  hectic  life.  They 
will  be  thankful  for  its  poetry.  The 
little  actress  with  her  brogue  and  fierce 
independence  has  a  heart  big  enough  to 
loath  injustice.  Fate  puts  it  in  heir 
power  to  save  a  rich  man's  son  from  dis- 
grace. She  has  to  travel  to  Arden,  that 
mythical  country,  in  order  to  do  so,  and 
the  journey  proves  full  of  hardship  and 
even  danger.  But  she  conquers  and 
Rosalind  finds  her  Orlando,  who  is 
worthy  of  her.  It  is  a  pretty  story, 
nicely  told. 

The  rich  man's  son  who  finds  his  Cin- 
derella is  also  the  theme  of  Mrs.  Mil- 
ler's Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen,  but  with 
more  of  farce  than  of  poetry  in  its  work- 
ing out.  A  wealthy  young  New  Yorker 
takes  the  lease  of  a  dilapidated  Soudicm 
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mansion  upon  condition  that  competent 
servants — cook,  butler,  valet  and  par- 
lour maids — go  w^ith  the  place.  The 
staff  is  made  up  of  the  owners,  poor  but 
proud,  who  have  consented  to  the  farce 
in  order  to  rent  their  place.  The  com- 
plications are  only  too  evident — that  is 
the  weak  point  of  the  book.  When  the 
fastidious  Burton  Crane  falls  in  love 
with  his  Cinderella,  in  this  case  the 
cook,  he  succumbs  to  the  inevitable.  An 
angel  who  can  cook — there  is  a  combi- 
nation for  you.  It  is  all  improbable,  not 
to  say  impossible,  but  Mrs.  Miller  gets 
some  amusement  out  of  rather  childish 
extravagance.  Her  Jane-Ellen  is  a 
queer  mixture  of  demureness  and  effron- 
tery, but  what  would  not  be  forgiven 
to  a  girl  so  lovely,  who  could  cook  bet- 
ter than  a  French  cheff 

Mrs.  van  Dresser's  Gib  by  of  Clam- 
shell  Alley  is  an  unpretentious  story  of 
a  poor  boy's  fight  against  poverty  and 
ill-will.  Gibby,  who  tells  his  own  story, 
is  a  real  boy,  perhaps  a  trifle  too  per- 
fect, but  full  of  grit  under  hardship. 
He  is  a  waif,  the  slave  of  an  old  cur- 
mudgeon who  makes  him  do  a  man's 
work  and  beats  him  when  he  fails.  How 
the  boy's  kindness  to  a  homeless  woman 
brought  him  luck,  how  industry,  honesty 
and  a  cheerful  spirit  finally  conquer 
circumstances,  how  the  clouds  fade  at 
last,  all  this  is  told  by  Gibby  himself, 
who  makes  little  of  his  troubles  and 
gilds  the  worst  pills  with  a  glint  of 
humour  all  his  own.  It  is  a  book  that 
ought  to  prove  thrilling  to  all  boys  and 
it  will  do  them  good  as  well  as  fascinate 
them.  When  Gibby  needed  a  horse  for 
his  growing  clam  business,  all  he  could 
offer  was  ten  cents.  But  he  got  the 
horse.  A  boy  who  can  offer  ten  cents 
for  a  horse  and  not  get  kicked  by  its 
owner  must  succeed. 

Some  short  stories,  several  excellent 
ones  among  them,  are  to  be  found  in 
Dorothy  Canfield's  The  Real  Motive. 
All  of  them  have  appeared  before  in  va- 
rious magazines,  but  they  bear  trans- 
planting and  are  worth  it.  There  is 
human  nature  of  rare  quality  in  "The 
Conviction   of   Sin,"   the  story   of   the 


prosperous  village  grocer  whose  life 
seems  a  failure  to  him  when  he  hears 
that  his  old  school  chum,  the  dunce  of 
the  class,  has  made  a  million  dollars  and 
is  coming  home  to  buy  an  estate.  Be- 
fore that  news  reached  him  he  was  a 
proud  man,  proud  of  his  wife,  his  house, 
his  concrete  walk,  his  grocery  and  the 
gilt  sign  over  the  door.  The  news  of  his 
old  friend's  *  overwhelming  success 
turned  all  these  good  things  to  ashes. 
He  wanted  to  run  away  and  hide  for 
fear  the  rich  man  would  come  and  pat- 
ronise him.  Then  one  day  the  old 
school  chum  turned  up,  but  in  rags. 
The  man  with  the  million  had  the  same 
name,  that  was  all.  His  old  friend  was 
ill  and  poor  and  wanted  a  loan.  "Take 
all  you  want,"  shouts  the  grocer,  open- 
ing his  till.  When  he  found  that  his 
boy  chum  had  not  made  a  million,  but 
was  begging  for  a  dollar,  his  relief  was 
unspeakable.  He  wanted  to  shout  for 
joy.  Another  story  of  how  a  brave  man 
fought  the  taint  of  heredity  that  doomed 
his  race  to  suicide  is  grewsome  enough, 
but  as  a  rule  these  sketches  are  not  mor- 
bid if  not  exactly  cheerful.  The  father 
who  cannot  understand  why  his  daugh- 
ter wants  to  get  married,  the  husband 
who  plays  the  lunatic  in  order  to  escape 
from  domestic  life,  here  are  two  figures 
that  are  likely  to  be  remembered. 

The  brave  man  getting  the  best  of 
the  villain  is  the  theme  of  more  than 
one  book  on  my  list.  Sometimes  the 
villain  is  a  double-dyed  scoundrel  who 
is  ready  for  anything,  including  murder. 
We  have  several  gentry  of  this  pleasing 
type.  The  first  is  Quartus  Hembly,  the 
fat  terror  of  The  Hidden  Spring.  Hem- 
bly is  prodigiously  fat,  but  active  as  a 
cat  in  evil  deeds.  For  years  he  has  ruled 
the  village,  ruining  all  those  who  oppose 
him.  Those  who  refuse  to  pay  him 
tribute  must  either  leave  the  town  or 
Hembly's  lumber  hands  will  settle  with 
them.  "Accidents"  are  frequent  in 
which  men  are  killed.  The  victims  are 
always  those  who  have  defied  the  fat 
Hembly.  When  young  Keeth  opens  his 
law  office  in  Owasco  he  finds  that  the 
only  business  to  be  had  means  fighting 
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Hembly.  His  victims  are  everywhere. 
But  he  owned  the  lawyers  and  the  court 
and  to  fight  Hembly  meant  death  or  dis- 
appearance. Keeth,  however,  was  young, 
honest  and  curious.  Some  pitiful  tales 
he  heard  of  Hembly's  rascalities  con- 
vinced him  that  no  man  so  hated  and 
feared  as  was  this  scoundrel  should  be 
allowed  to  escape  and  that  it  only 
needed  one  brave  man  to*  lead  the  fight. 
Another  reason  for  staying  in  Owasco 
was  that  Thora  Erickson,  the  daughter 
of  Hembly's  right-hand  man,  was  a 
mighty  pretty  girl.  So  he  stayed  at  the 
risk  of  his  life,  and  at  last  touched  the 
hidden  spring  that  brought  Hembly  to 
the  ground. 

In  another  book  wherein  villainy 
looms  large,  The  Hunted  Woman,  we 
have  not  one  but  two  rascals  who  stop 
at  nothing.  The  scene  is  the  gold  coun- 
try of  the  far  North.  An  English  girl 
appears  in  a  camp  looking  for  the  hus- 
band who  deserted  her.  She  has  heard 
that  he  is  dead  and  wants  to  make  sure 
of  it,  for  she  hated  him.  It  is  no  easy 
thing  for  a  decent  woman  to  travel 
alone  in  such  a  country,  and  on  the  first 
page  Joanne  gets  into  trouble.  But  the 
hero,  John  Aldous,  comes  to  her  rescue 
and  after  killing  half  a  dozen  rascals 
and  doing  all  sorts  of  wonderful  things, 
carries  Joanne  and  many  bags  of  gold 
back  to  civilisation.  There  are  fights 
enough  to  satisfy  the  most  exacting 
reader. 

The  Vindication,  by  Harriet  T.  Com- 
stock,  has  its  villain,  but  of  a  milder 
type.  Greed  was  the  vice  of  De  Lesser, 
the  landlord  of  the  ramshackle  inn  at 
Remo,  a  village  lost  in  the  mountains  of 
the  North  Woods.  For  money  he  was 
ready  for  any  rascality,  and  when  chance 
threw  in  his  way  two  helpless  children 
he  made  the  most  of  it.  In  Dr.  Hill, 
a  young  enthusiast  in  need  of  a  family, 
the  two  children  find  a  champion  who 
unravels  several  mysteries,  checkmates 
the  iniquitous  De  Lesser  and  brings  sun- 
light into  the  lives  of  ever>'one  around 
him. 

The  rascal  in  The  Long  Road  Home 
is  the  handsome  Captain  Pope,  a  coward 


who  wrecks  the  fine  ship  Columbian  on 
a  Florida  reef  and  puts  the  blame  upon 
the  shoulders  of  Edward  Barrington, 
his  first  officer.  Barrington  is  dismissed 
from  the  service  of  the  line  and  has  a 
hard  time  of  it  until  fate  and  the  pzetty 
girl  who  knew  the  truth  dear  mat- 
ters up. 

In  People  Like  That  we  have  the  fa- 
miliar protest  against  man's  inhumanity 
to  woman.  Why  does  the  woman  bear 
all  the  penalty  of  sin  when  her  partner, 
and  the  really  guilty  one,  goes  free? 
The  aristocratic  Miss  Heath,  who 
leaves  her  home  to  live  in  the  slums  and 
study  this  problem,  finds  no  answer; 
but  she  meets  a  number  of  interesting 
people  and  does  some  good  to  the  poor 
girls  she  finds  in  need  of  help  and  ad- 
vice. Her  conclusion  is  that  until  the 
good  women  look  after  the  bad  women 
there  will  be  no  hope  of  improvement. 
The  educated  woman,  she  asserts,  who 
refuses  to  recognise  her  fallen  sister  as  a 
human  being  is  guilty  of  worse  than 
cowardice. 

The  history  of  two  boys  who  through 
life  feel  responsibility  for  each  other  is 
to  be  found  in  The  Whirligig  of  Time. 
The  boys  were  devoted  to  one  another. 
Their  mother  died  when  they  were 
youngsters.  In  the  first  chapter  of  the 
book  the  father,  Hilary  Wimboume, 
sorrows  over  the  loss  of  the  wife  who 
has  just  left  him: 

"Poor  Edith,"  he  mused,  "poor  Edith. 
What  a  wife  she  has  been  to  me  to  be 
sure!  I  was  fond  of  her,  too.  Not  as 
fond  as  I  might  have  been,  of  course. 
.  .  .  Still,  when  I  think  that  I  shall 
never  again  see  her  face  behind  the  cof- 
fee things  at  the  breakfast  table  it  gives 
me  a  pang — a  distinct  pang.  ...  By 
the  bye  I  don't  suppose  she  remembered 
before  all  this  came  on,  to  send  that 
Sheffield  urn  to  be  replated."  And  he 
goes  on  in  that  strain  for  half  a  pag^ 
more.  With  such  a  father,  ought  not 
the  two  brothers  to  cling  together?  The 
book  is  packed  with  adventure  and  Iota 
of  ground  is  gone  over.  For  instance, 
one  of  our  young  men  leaves  Boston, 
goes   through    Spain,    tries   Paris,   and 
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London  and  gets  back  to  New  York  be- 
fore the  chapter  in  question  is  well  be- 
gun. This  is  travel  with  a  vengeance. 
The  following  publishers'  note  is  well 
adapted  to  awaken  curiosity,  which,  of 
course,  is  what  it  was  intended  to  do 
for  Where  the  Path  Breaks:  "  *Cap- 
tain  Charles  de  Crespigny'  is  a  pen- 
name,  used  now  for  the  first  time  by 
the  popular  author  of  some  of  the  most 
vivid,  swiftly  moving,  and  altogether 
entertaining  novels  published  in  the  last 
ten  years  in  England  and  America.  Be- 
cause of  peculiar,  though  entirely  inno- 
cent, circumstances,  the  publishers  are 
not  at  liberty  to  reveal  the  name  of  the 
author."  Whoever  Charles  de  Cres- 
pigny may  be,  he  or  she  has  written  a 
nice  little  story.  An  English  soldier, 
badly  wounded  in  the  trenches  and  left 
for  dead,  comes  to  himself  in  a  hospital 
somewhere  in  France  eight  months 
afterward.  During  the  interval  he  has 
been  practically  dead.  The  first  news 
That  filters  into  his  brain  is  that  the  wife, 
an  American  girl,  he  married  the  day 
he  left  London  for  the  front,  has 
wedded  again,  this  time  an  old  sweet- 
heart. The  man  loves  his  wife.  Of 
course,  he  assumes,  she  could  have  cared 
nothing  for  him,  or  she  would  have  re- 
mained his  widow  a  little  longer.  So 
he  decides  to  stay  dead.  His  estates  are 
in   the  hands  of  the  happy  pair.     He 


starts  for  America,  going  in  the  steer- 
age, and  on  the  way  he  puts  his  story, 
somewhat  veiled  of  course,  upon  paper. 
The  New  York  publisher  to  whom  he 
offers  it  accepts  it  with  joy,  and  pays  him 
enough  money  to  enable  him  to  go  to 
California,  where  he  buys  the  house  his 
wife  had  lived  in.  She  had  described  it 
to  him  scores  of  times.  When  his  book 
is  published  it  reaches  England  and  a 
correspondence  follows  between  the  hus- 
band and  wife  that  brings  them  nearer 
and  nearer  to  an  understanding  of  the 
truth.  The  opening  pictures  of  a  man 
returning  to  life  are  capitally  done,  and 
the  climax  is  well  worked  up. 

Some  one  has  remarked  that  the 
Prodigal  Son  was  an  idiot  not  to  have 
slaughtered  a  pig  and  feasted  royally. 
In  Maurice  Hewlett's  Frey  and  His 
Wife  the  Prodigal  goes  off  and  does 
just  this  thing — he  kills  right  and  left 
and  comes  back  to  be  praised  for  it. 
Norway  in  olden  times  is  the  scene  and 
the  style  is  that  of  the  sagas.  It  is  a 
curious  tale,  rather  vague,  rather  poetic, 
a  little  incomprehensible,  and  ending 
with  a  pretty  bit  of  wit.  Ogmund  Dint, 
the  Prodigal,  has  been  something  of  a 
rascal  but  finally  asks  for  baptism. 

"You  shall  have  it,"  said  King  Olaf. 
"You  shall  be  baptised  first  and  hanged 
afterward,  lest  your  punishment  be 
eternal  as  well  as  temporal." 
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The  earliest  attempts  of  great  poets  at 
their  destined  art  are  always  interest- 
ing, even  though  they  are  overshadowed 
by  the  brilliancy  of  more  mature  and 
perfected  'compositions.  A  poet  is  for- 
tunately judged  by  the  greatest  work  he 
has  done,  yet  the  public  has  always  been 
grateful  to  those  friends  and  relatives  of 
great  men  who  have  treasured  the  crude 
first  evidences  of  genius  and  occasionally 
produced  them  from  dusty  pigeonholes 
and  given  them  publicity.  Such  is  the 
case  with  the  following  poem  of  Whit- 


tier's,  which  has  been  reverently  cher- 
ished by  an  old  New  England  family 
since  the  poet  gave  it  to  them  long  ago. 
In  April  of  1828  Whittier,  in  his 
eagerness  for  an  education,  was  still 
trudging  over  the  country  road  leading 
from  his  father's  farm  to  the  Academy 
at  Haverhill,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
then  about  twenty  years  old.  A  flippant 
young  music  teacher  at  the  academy  de- 
lighted in  the  backwardness  and  mod- 
esty of  such  a  handsome  youth  and  gave 
him  little  peace  with  her  teasing.     She 
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had,  however,  the  audacity  to  ask  the 
young  poet  to  write  in  her  autograph 
album  on  the  eve  of  her  departure  from 
Haverhill. 

The  degree  in  which  Whittier  over- 
came his  timidity  and  the  joy  he  took  in 
avenging  himself  may  be  judged  from 
the  poem.  As  a  New  England  Quaker, 
his  vocabulary  was  of  the  purest  and 
most  refined.  Never  was  he  known 
to  resort  to  slangy  or  extravagant 
phrasing.  In  this  case,  however,  he 
called  on  the  devil  for  the  first  and  it 
is  said  the  last  time  in  his  righteous 
existence. 

The  poem  was  given  by  Whittier  to 
a  friend,  Moses  Gordon,  of  Amesbury, 
Massachusetts,  and  has  been,  up  to  the 
time  of  this  publication,  the  private 
property  of  that  family. 

Thou   art  going  hence — God   bless  thee! 

Thou    art   going   hence — farewell ! 
May  the  devil  ne'er  distress  thee, 

May  the  wide  world  use  thee  well. 


Thou  art  going  hence,  forever, 
And  thou  sheddest  not  a  tear; 

'Tis  well,  for  tears  shall  never 
Lament  thy  leaving  here. 

Yet  some  will  not  forget  thee, 

A  torment  as  thou  art; 
And  some  will  e*en  regret  thee 

Who  do  not  weep  to  part. 

As  they  miss  thy  merry  laughter 
As  the  school-boy  does  the  rod, 

And  the  jokes  which  follow  after 
Thy  visitings,  abroad. 

Farewell!  the  Lord  be  near  thee 

In  thy  future  goings  on. 
And  the  pious  shun  and  fear  thee 

As  thy  Quaker  friend  hath  done. 

Thy  life  may  nothing  vex  it, 

Thy  years  be  not  a  few. 
And  at  thy  final  exit 

May  the  devil  miss  his  due, 

John  G.  Whittier. 


A  CARTOON  OF  1808 


So  FAR  no  cartoonist  seems  to  have  made 
use  of  the  episode  of  Christian  passing 
through  the  Valley  of  the  Shadow  of 
Death  of  John  Bunyan's  The  Pilgr'nns 
Progress  in  connection  with  the  Great 
War.  One  hundred  and  eight  years 
ago  it  was  the  inspiration  of  one  of  the 
most  striking  cartoons  of  the  mad  James 
(lillray.  The  dangers  which  threatened 
Napoleon  at  that  period  were  shown  by 
(lillray  in  the  accompanying  print, 
which  was  issued  in  London,  September 
24,  1808.  The  valley  is  the  valley  of 
Bunyan's  allegory.  The  Emperor  is  pro- 
ceeding timorously  down  a  treacherous 
path,  bounded  on  either  side  by  the  wa- 
ters of  St}'x  and  hemmed  in  by  a  cir- 
cle of  flame.  From  every  side  horrors 
are  springing  up  to  assail  him.  The  Brit- 
ish lion,  raging  and  furious,  is  spring- 
ing   at    his    throat.     The    Portuguese 


wolf  has  broken  his  chain.  King  Death, 
mounted  on  a  mule  of  "True  Royal 
Spanish  Breed,"  has  cleared  at  a  bound 
the  body  of  the  ex-King  Joseph,  which 
has  been  thrown  into  the  "Ditch  of 
Styx."  Death  is  poising  his  spear  with 
fatal  aim,  warningly  holding  up  at  the 
same  time  his  hour-glass  with  the  sand 
exhausted ;  flames  follow  in  his  course. 
From  the  smoke  rise  the  figures  of  Junot 
and  Dupont,  the  beaten  generals.  The 
papal  tiara  is  descending  as  a  "Roman 
meteor,  charged  with  lightnings  to  blast 
the  Corsican.  The  "Turkish  New 
Moon"  is  seen  rising  in  blood.  The 
"Spirit  of  Charles  XII."  rises  from  the 
flames  to  avenge  the  wrongs  of  Sweden. 
The  "Imperial  German  Eagle"  is  emerg- 
ing from  a  cloud;  the  Prussian  bird  ap- 
pears as  a  scarecrow,  making  desperate 
efforts   to    fly   and   screaming   revenge. 
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From  the  "Lethean  Ditch*'  the  "Ameri- 
can Rattlesnake"  is  thrusting  forth  a 
poisoned  tongue.  The  "Dutch  Frogs" 
are  spitting  out  their  spite;  and  the 
Rhenish  Confederation  is  personified  as 


a  herd  of  starved  "Rats,"  ready  to  feast 
on  the  Corsican.  The  great  "Russian 
Bear,"  the  only  ally  Napoleon  has  se- 
cured, is  shaking  his  chain  and  growling 
— a  formidable  enemy  in  the  rear. 


UNDER  THE  OPEN  SKY* 


BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


Life  has  two  special  methods  of  disci- 
plining the  human  soul  that,  while  they 
may  be  good  for  It,  inflict  upon  it  some 
stripes  particularly  hard  to  endure. 
When  he  whose  wandering  foot  is 
chained  at  home  reads  the  list  of  names 
of  people  who  have  sailed  upon  an  ocean 
liner  the  hot  irons  of  envy  and  longing 
that  his  heart  knows  are  equalled  only 
by  the  stabs  dealt  to  the  soul  of  him 
who,  held  to  city  streets  while  his  blood 
is  dancing  to  the  tune  of  the  wind  upon 
the  hills,  reads  books  about  the  w-ide 
out-doors.  So  I  wish  to  give  fair  warn- 
ing that  the  books  reviewed  below  are 
red-hot  irons  that  sear  and  scorch,  sharp 
knives  that  thrust  themselves  in  and 
turn  around  in  the  wound.  I  know,  for 
I    have    read    them — read    them    inside 
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four  walls  whose  windows  looked  out 
upon  piles  of  brick  and  concrete  and 
down  upon  streets  whence  rose  waves  of 
heat  and  dust  and  evil  smells.  And  they 
told  me  of  mountain  trails  and  forests 
and  wind-swept  hills  and  the  desert  by 
night  and  waves  rippling  upon  a  sandy 
beach.  If  one  walks  humbly  under  one's 
crosses  doubtless  there  is  much  good  and 
needed  discipline  for  the  soul  to  be  ex- 
tracted from  each  one  of  these  books  by 
readers  similarly  situated.  As  for  ni<;, 
my  soul  is  still  unrepentant,  but  I  would 
read  the  books  all  over  again  if  I  had  the 
time.  For  every  one  of  them  is  inter- 
esting enough  to  reward  a  second  read- 
ing; and  also,  if  one  cannot  have  for- 
est aisles  and  mountain  summits,  and 
wide  sweep  of  empty  horizons  at  first 

erts  Rinehart.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Hough- 
ton Mifflin  Company. 
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hand  there  is  much  pleasure,  though 
envy  and  longing  do  stab  meanwhile,  in 
getting  them  by  proxy  through  the 
printed  page. 

While  these  books  are  all  more  or  less 
and  in  one  way  or  another  about  the 
world  in  the  open  they  approach  the 
out-of-doors  in  so  many  different  ways 
and  deal  with  so  many  kinds  of  out-of- 
doors  that  almost  any  reader  whose  face 
turns  wistfully  toward  open  skies  and 
wide  spaces  can  find  among  them  some- 
thing to  please  his  fancy  and  meet  his 
need.  And,  after  all,  those  whose  hearts 
give  loyalty  to  the  gods  of  sea  and  moun- 
tain, forest  and  desert,  are  all  one 
brotherhood  when  they  hear  the  call, 
whether  they  set  forth  with  book  or 
rifle,  canoe  or  fishing  tackle,  or  only 
with  empty  hands  and  eager  eyes.  It  is 
worth  noting  also  that  nearly  all  the 
volumes  deal  with  the  United  States. 


"a  book-lover*s  holidays  in  the 
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"The  joy  of  living  is  his  who  has  the 
heart  to  demand  it,"  says  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, summing  up  at  the  end  of  his  some- 
what impassioned  "Foreword"  the  ideas 
with  which  in  the  course  of  its  four 
pages  he  has  been  endeavouring  to  show 
what  physical  and  spiritual  uplift,  what 
splendid  enjoyment,  what  exalted  satis- 
faction are  his  who  has  strength  and 
courage  for  hardy  adventure  in  the  wild 
places  of  the  earth.  The  book  describes 
a  number  and  variety  of  such  joys  that 
have  given  zest  to  his  own  life.  It 
shows  also,  partly  by  implication  and 
partly  by  open  evidence,  how  much  any 
man  of  intelligence  can  increase  the 
pleasures  which  the  wild  places  afford 
by  the  habit  of  study  and  wide  reading. 

Three  of  the  papers  deal  with  holiday 
activities  in  the  Southwest — hunting, 
riding,  camping,  observing,  on  the  rim 
of  the  Grand  Canyon,  across  the  Navajo 
desert,  at  a  Hopi  snake-dance.  That 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  such  wide  and  va- 
ried interests  enhances  the  pleasure  of 
his  readers  almost  as  much  as  it  does  his 
own  enjoyment  of  a  holiday  journey. 
He  knows  the  flowers,  he  has  studied 


the  animals,  he  is  interested  in  the  ar- 
chaeology, the  geology,  the  human  be- 
ings, the  prehistoric  remains;  and  what- 
ever he  sees  or  whatever  happens  touches 
a  spring  in  his  mind  which  sets  him  to 
thinking,  remembering,  feeling;  and  his 
readers  get  the  benefit.  Three  chapters 
are  concerned  with  experiences  in  South 
America.  The  longest  of  the  papers  is 
a  study  of  primitive  man,  archaeological 
and  modern,  in  his  relations  with  the 
horse,  the  lion  and  the  elephant.  Books 
for  Holidays  in  the  Open,  the  author 
frankly  says,  is  a  confession  as  to  his 
own  likes  in  reading  and  it  reveals  him 
as  a  wide-ranging  reader  of  omnivorous 
tastes. 

"under  the  apple-trees" 

John  Burroughs  shares  with  Emerson 
the  characteristic  that  he  ought  always 
to  be  read  out-of-doors.  Whether  he  is 
writing  about  the  life  of  bird  or  beast 
or  plant  or  about  philosophy  or  the 
speculations  of  science,  there  is  that  in 
his  pages  which  makes  them  more  en- 
joyable and  more  significant  if  they  are 
read  under  open  skies  with  green  cur- 
tains round  about  and  nature's  orches- 
tra playing  its  accompaniment  to  his 
thought.  Perhaps  it  is  because  so  much 
of  his  work  is  written  out-of-doors. 
But  more  likely  it  is  because  he  has,  as 
Emerson  had,  the  out-doors  mind — the 
serene,  broad-visioned,  tolerant,  deeply 
understanding  mind  that  nature  moulds 
with  her  own  hands,  when  those  hands 
are  loved.  One  feels  this  to  be  especially 
true  of  Mr.  Burroughs's  new  volume 
of  essays.  It  would  be  a  most  compan- 
ionable book  to  read,  as  the  author  says 
most  of  it  was  written  under  the  trees 
of  an  old  orchard ;  or  during  the  rest 
hours  of  a  camping  trip  in  the  woods; 
or  on  a  ledge  of  rock  under  a  tree  at  the 
edge  of  a  meadow.  Nearly  half  its 
pages  deal  with  "the  little  currents  of 
wild  life"  that  flowed  about  him  as  he 
sat  in  his  old  apple  orchard  and 
worked  or  watched.  There  he  had  ad- 
ventures, now  with  a  chipmunk,  again 
with  a  blue-bird,  or  a  sapsucker,  or  a 
phoebe-bird.     He   remembers  other  ad- 
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ventures  and  observations  in  other  years 
and  places  and  tells  of  them  in  his  easy, 
pleasant  narrative.  Some  of  the  pages 
relate  what  he  saw  and  did  with  birds 
in  the  winter  in  the  South  and  in  South- 
ern California. 

About  half  the  essays  are  concerned 
with  one  or  another  phase  of  philosophy 
or  of  scientific  theories  and  develop- 
ments in  their  relations  to  the  great 
questions  of  life.  Among  the  subjects 
thus  treated  are  the  freedom  of  the  will, 
scientific  faith,  mind  in  nature  below 
man,  life  and  chance. 


"the  mountain" 


Those  who  have  read  Professor  John 
Van    Dyke*s   fascinating   book   on    The 
Desert,  or  that  on  The  Opal  Sea,  will 
know  jUvSt   what   pleasure   awaits   them 
in  this  new  vokime.     Like  its  predeces- 
sors   it    is    a    glowing,    colourful    web 
woven  out  of  scientific  knowledge,  this 
time  concerning  the  making  and  the  na- 
ture of  mountains,  personal  impressions 
and    memories,    ardent    appreciation    of 
their  beauty  and  grandeur,  response  to 
every  phase  of  their  appeal  to  man.  The 
autlior    ranges    the    mountains    of    the 
world  for  his  illustrative  references  and 
he  knows  their  science  and  their  history, 
but  his  chief  concern  is  with  their  pic- 
torial quality,  their  appeal  to  man  and 
man's  response.     He  approaches  his  sub- 
ject by  the  path  of  a  long  ride  across  the 
Dakota  plains,   in  the  days  when  only 
wild  men  and  wild  animals  knew  them, 
with   the   Rockies  growing  ever  clearer 
and    more   dominant   upon   the   western 
horizon.     Then  he  takes  up   the  scien- 
tific explanations  of  the  making  and  the 
form  of  mountains  and  mountain  ranges. 
In    the    following    chapters    he    travels 
gradually    through    the    hills,    the    rock 
bases,    up   the   mountain   sides,   through 
the    timber    zone,    the    barren    stretch 
above    the    timber    line,    past    mountain 
waters,   glaciers  and   avalanches   to  the 
everlasting  snow,  and  then  beyond  the 
snow  to  examine  and  describe  and  com- 
ment upon  the  needle-pointed  rocks  be- 
yond   it,    "splintered    peaks   that    thrust 


through  the  white  cloak  cind  lift  into  the 
sky."  Still  another  chapter  mounts  into 
the  blue  and  silver  of  heaven  as  one  sees 
it  from  the  tops  of  the  highest  moun- 
tains. Those  to  whom  the  "everlasting 
hills"  are  a  source  of  deep  delight  will 
find  in  Prof.  Van  Dyke's  volume  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  book  they  have  always 
wanted. 

■ 

"child  and  country" 

A  great  many  reviewers  have  said 
about  a  great  many  books  that  they  were 
"different."  The  word,  used  in  that 
way,  has  become  as  hackneyed  as  any 
other  adjective.  Yet,  it  takes  on  fresh- 
ness and  individuality  once  more  when 
It  is  applied  to  Will  I^evington  Com- 
fort *s  new  book — after  reading  the  book. 
For  the  work  is  such  a  mixture  of  phi- 
losophy, experiment,  vision,  fact,  appre- 
ciation of  beauty,  common  sense  'dealing 
with  every  day  matters,  as  one  can 
hardly  find  in  any  other  recent  volume. 
In  form  it  is  a  series  of  essay-like  chap- 
ters concerned  with  the  author's  making 
of  a  home  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie  and 
with  the  working  out  of  an  undertaking 
that  developed  almost  of  itself  in  the 
way  of  educating  the  minds  and  souls 
of  several  young  people.  But  anecdote, 
incident,  conversation,  description,  his 
own  groping  or  developing  or  arrived 
ideas  all  converge  toward  this  convic- 
tion :  "The  development  of  youth  is  the 
first  work  of  man ;  the  highest  ideal  may 
be  answered  first  hand.  Also  through 
the  development  of  the  young  the  father 
best  puts  on  his  own  wisdom  and  recti- 
tude." 

In  this  new  book  Mr.  Comfort  is  not 
novelist,  but  preacher,  in  the  broadest 
and  finest  sense  of  the  term;  a  preacher 
who  has  evolved  out  of  life  a  rich  mes- 
sage concerned  with  the  romance,  the 
beauty,  the  worth  and  the  spiritual  val- 
ues of  all  life. 

"wild  animal  ways" 

It  is  some  fifteen  years  or  more  since 
Ernest  Thompson  Seton  began  to  de- 
light a  large  circle  of  readers  with  his 
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wild  animal  portraits,  which,  being 
blessed  with  two  gifts  of  expression,  he 
could  present  with  both  pencil  and  pen. 
.His  method  has  changed  little  since  that 
first  book  and  each  new  collection  of 
tales  means  merely  a  different  set  of  ani- 
mals. There  are  those  who  think  that 
perhaps  Mf.  Seton  draws  rather  too 
much  upon  his  own  imagination  in  the 
rich  investment  of  human  characteris- 
tics which  he  gives  to  his  animal  heroes. 
And  there  are  also  others  who  declare 
that  it  needs  only  patience  and  intelli- 
gence in  watching  animals  to  see  in  any 
brute  creature  as  many  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  qualities  as  he  discovers. 
At  any  rate,  the  wise  reader  can  prove 
his  wisdom  by  getting  from  Mr.  Seton *s 
tales  the  entertainment  that  is  always 
there  in  brimming  measure  and  learn- 
ing from  them  how  to  use  his  eyes  and 
his  mind  with  more  care  upon  the  ani- 
mals within  his  range  of  vision.  Mr. 
Seton  says  in  his  preface  that  the  stories 
about  a  coon,  a  razor-back  hog  and  a  bat 
are  merely  natural  history  in  story  form 
into  which  he  has  put  the  results  of  his 
own  and  others*  observations.  The  two 
latter  are  the  longest  in  the  book  and  in 
wealth  of  detail,  construction  and  story 
interest  most  readers  are  likely  to  find 
them  the  best.  The  other  tales,  which 
are  about  an  outlaw  horse,  a  dog,  wild 
geese  and  a  monkey,  are,  he  says,  either 
wholly  or  largely  true. 


"birds  and  man" 


Nobody  who  loves  both  birds  and  lit- 
erature can  afford  to  miss  Mr.  Hudson's 
book.  It  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work 
that  has  been  out  of  print  for  some  years 
but  has  been  revised  by  the  author,  who 
has  added  some  new  chapters  for  this 
reappearance.  Mr.  Hudson  has  hereto- 
fore been  far  too  little  known  in  this 
country.  There  are  few — one  can  make 
it  stronger  and  say,  there  have  been  few 
observers  of  nature  who  have  written  of 
what  they  have  seen  in  a  way  to  satisfy 
the  mind  in  so  many  ways.  He  does 
not  tell  of  birds  and  plants  as  one  who 
describes  and  lists,  nor  as  one  who  inter- 


prets, nor  as  one  who  offers  information. 
He  watches  these  lower  forms  of  life  for 
the  blessed  joy  he  takes  in  observing 
them  and  writes  about  them  that  others 
may  share  that  joy.  As  he  watches,  his 
mind  ranges  widely ;  for  he  has  travelled 
or  lived  in  various  regions  of  the  earth 
and  is  especially  conversant  with  many 
parts  of  South  America;  and  as  it 
ranges  he  thinks,  remembers,  compares, 
searches  for  reasons,  discovers  causes,  re- 
solves psychological  puzzles.  For  those 
who  love  literature  his  pages  are  worth 
reading  for  their  beauty  of  style  as  much 
as  for  their  wisdom  about  wild  things 
and  their  treasure  of  unusual,  delicate 
thinking.  Quite  truly  does  Mr.  Gals- 
worthy say  of  him  that  "He  is  at  his  best 
about  the  greatest  English  living  sty- 
list." This  volume  tells  of  walks  and 
strolls  and  observations  round  about  the 
British  Isles  wherein  the  author  recalled 
also  the  beauty  and  the  songs  of  birds 
and  memories  of  life  and  people  he  had 
known  elsewhere.  There  is  a  chapter 
on  "Geese"  that  proclaims  that  dis- 
dained member  of  birddom  as  a  bird 
of  lofty  spirit  and  noble  figure  worthy 
of  respect  and  admiration.  Fine  per- 
ception and  clever  thinking  are  in  sev- 
eral chapters  that  seek  to  find  the  reason 
for  the  charm  in  certain  bird  voices  and 
in  flowers.  This  is  the  third  of  Mr. 
Hudson's  books  to  be  put  before  Ameri- 
can readers  within  the  last  year  or  two. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  this  means  that  they 
are  discovering  his  notable  charm  and 
worth. 

"the  dune  country" 

Mr.  Reed's  beautiful  book  about  the 
dunes  that  sweep  for  many  miles  along 
the  shores  of  Lake  Michigan  is  of  the 
sort  that  it  is  always  a  delight  to  take 
up,  turn  pages,  look  at  pictures,  read  a 
bit  here  and  there,  when  one  wishes  to 
indulge  and  refresh  oneself  for  a  few 
minutes.  He  is  a  gifted  and  skilled 
etcher,  and  the  sixty  illustrations  by  his 
own  hand  which  fill  whole  pages,  are 
scattered  through  the  text,  or  form  head 
or  tail  pieces  will  perhaps  interest  and 
delight  many  readers  as  much  as  does 
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the  text  itself.  For  into  them  the  artist 
has  put  the  very  spirit  of  the  dunes,  their 
weird  configurations,  their  solemn  still- 
ness, their  harmonious,  interesting  lines, 
the  unconscious  humour  of  the  human 
and  animal  life  that  is  scattered  over 
them.  They  are  as  full  of  pictorial 
values  as  a  Japanese  print  and  at  the 
same  time  they  are  infinitely  suggestive 
of  wide  wastes,  of  awcinspiring  silences, 
of  nature's  suhtlc  and  irresistible  forces. 
Mr.  Reed  has  spent  much  time  in  this 
region,  having  gone  there  upon  many 
sketching  trips,  and  has  found  for  both 
pen  and  pencil  a  wealth  of  interesting 
material.  The  .  romantic  and  poetic 
quality,  the  curious  and  interesting  fea- 
tures of  these  yellow  wastes  and  their 
quaint  life  have  for  him  been  rich  in 
values.  And  the  sympathetic  reader 
will  find  this  region,  hitherto  untouched 
by  either  artist  or  writer,  as  interesting 
as  does  JMr.  Reed  himself. 

''through  glacier  park" 

Joyous  was  the  trip  Mrs.  Rinehart 
had  last  summer  as  one  of  a  party  of 
forty-two  who  were  guided  for  three 
hundred  miles  through  Glacier  Park  by 
Howard  Eaton.  And  she  writes  of  it 
with  such  zest  that  nobody  with  love  of 
the  mountains  in  his  heart  can  help  re- 
sponding with  desire  for  the  trails  of 
that  pleasure  ground  far  up  on  the 
northern  edge  of  Montana.  One  does 
not  glean  from  her  slender  volume  much 
information  about  the  Park.  But  one 
docs  get  fleeting  pictures  in  outline,  lit- 
tle patches  of  colour,  vivid  impressions, 
and  through  it  all  the  sense  of  an  ex- 
perience of  which  the  author  enjoyed 
every  moment  with  the  keenest  delight. 
The  party  rode  on  horseback — when 
they  did  not  walk  and  lead  their  horses 
over  dangerous  trails — and  camped  by 
the  wayside  at  night.  Mrs.  Rinehart 
had  a  thrilling  experience  with  bears, 
enjoyed  a  glorious  day  of  fishing,  loved 
the  camp-fires  round  which  the  whole 
party  gathered  and  told  stories  at  night, 
learned  to  unsaddle  her  horse.  The  nu- 
merous   illustrations    are    from    photo- 


graphs of  the  party  on  the  trails  and  in 
camp.  The  little  book  is  good  reading 
because  of  its  zest,  its  breeziness,  its 
sense  of  space  and  its  humour.  And 
doubtless  it  will  be  a  good  missionary  in 
spreading  more  widely  a  knowledge  of 
Glacier  Park.  If  the  chapter  of  criti- 
cisms of  the  government  for  its  neglect 
of  that  playground  should  bring  about 
some  result  the  book  would  be  still  more 
worth  while. 

"camp-fires  in  the  Yukon" 

A  devoted  lover  of  the  wilderness  and 
a  despiser  of  civilised  places,  Mr.  Auer 
has  wTitten  an  account  of  a  two  months* 
trip  into  the  wildest  depths  of  the 
Yukon  country  to  study  various  kinds  of 
game  on  its  native  ranges  and  to  obtain 
specimens  for  game  collections.  From 
Whitehouse  the  party  went  west  by 
wagon  trail  to  Lake  Kluane,  thence  1^ 
pack  train  to  the  St.  Elias  range,  into 
which  they  penetrated  deeply,  keeping 
inuch  of  the  time  upon  the  move  from 
one  camp  to  another,  observing  caribou, 
moose,  wolves,  mountain  sheep,  bears, 
silver  and  black  foxes,  and  other  game 
and  now  and  then  shooting  game  for 
food.  During  the  latter  part  of  the. 
time  they  spent  a  week  among  the  goat 
ranges  of  the  Slims  Mountains,  where 
they  found  both  mountain  sheep  and 
goats  in  unusual  proximity.  Mr.  Auer 
writes  with  the  ardour,  born  of  both 
instinct  and  training,  of  the  true  lover 
of  wilderness  adventure.  His  narrative 
describes  with  appreciation  the  constant- 
ly changing  setting  of  their  adventures, 
and  tells  enough  about  equipment  and 
ways  and  means  and  paths  of  travel  to 
be  helpful  to  others  wishing  to  follow  !n 
his  footsteps.  An  appendix  contains 
much  information  upon  the  characteris- 
tics and  range  of  the  most  important 
large  game  of  the  Yukon. 


"the  hills  of  hingham" 

Perhaps  the  quaintest  thing  about  die 
New  England  out-of-doors  is  that  ev« 
since  New  England  became  a  literaiy 
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resort  those  who  have  loved  it  and  writ- 
ten about  it  have  established  for  them- 
selves  any  kind   of   a   setting   they  de- 
sired.   Thoreau  is  not  the  only  one  who 
has  been  able  to  write  of  woodlots  as  if 
they  were   endless   forests,   of   checker- 
board pastures  as  if  they  were  sweeping 
plains,  of  wrinkles  in  the  soil  as  if  they 
were  mountain  ranges.    The  New  Eng- 
land intellect  has  shown  nothing  more 
markedly   individual   and    characteristic 
than    is    this    peculiar    endowment    and 
Dallas   Lore   Sharp   in    the    first   para- 
graph of  his  charming  book  gives  a  half- 
unwilling,    half-boastful   glimpse   of   its 
source.     He  is  explaining  why  he  calls 
the  book  The  Hills  of  Hingham,  when 
the  town  is  really  situated  on  a  plain: 
"Anybody  can  have  a  hill  in  Hingham 
who  is  content  without  elevation,  a  sur- 
veyor's term  as  applied  to  hills,  and  a 
purely  accidental  property  which  is  not 
at  all  essential  to  real  hillness,  or  the 
sense  of  height.     We  have  a  stump  on 
Mullein  Hill  for  height."     There  you 
have  it.     A  hill,  a  wilderness,  a  forest, 
a  mountain  is  merely  a  state  of  mind. 
And  you  are  a  poor  stick  if  you  cannot 
call  to  the  aid  of  your  pen  whatever 
state  of  mind  you  wish.     But,  whether 
you   are  satisfied   with   these   things  as 
mental  attitudes  or  prefer  the  realities, 
you   will    find    something   to    enjoy    on 
every   page   of    Mr.    Sharp's   book.      It 
does  not  pretend  to  consequence  of  any 
sort  and  the  author  is  often  delightfully 
inconsequent  in   his  meditations.     It  is 
a   highly  personal   book   about   the  au- 
thor's fourteen   rocky  acres,   the  stump 
whereon  he  sits  when  he  wants  to  quit 
harvesting     stones     and     pick     nuggets 
of    philosophy    out    of    his    mind,    the 
four    boys    and     Her,     and     also     the 
puppy,    and    the    cow    and    the    pigs. 
There  is  a  wise  chapter  about  bees  with 
a  wonderful    bee    story    in    it.     And 
there    are   whimseys   without    end    and 
quaint    turns    of    thought,    and    much 
philosophy,     in     small     packages,     and 
not  a  little  sentiment,  and  all  through 
and  over  and  about  the  whole*  of  it  the 
flavour  of  deep,  serene  enjoyment  and 
content. 


"along    new    ENGLAND    ROADS" 

This  is  a  new  edition,  called  for  by 
the  perennial  interest  in  New  England 
as  a  vacation  land  and  a  region  of  peo- 
ple and  scenery  and  life  of  unique  and 
never-failing  attraction,  of  a  book  that 
originally  was  written  by  Mr.  Prime 
as  occasional  c^respondence  through  a 
long  series  of  years  of  a  New  York 
paper.  It  catches  so  truly  and  so  simply 
the  living  flavour  of  New  England  life 
and  character  and  scene  that  it  is  not 
strange  it  should  have  this  long  lease  of 
vigourous  life.  The  author's  eyes  range 
far  and  wide  across  valleys  and  hills, 
farms  and  villages,  as  he  travels  up  and 
down  the  New  England  roads,  noting 
and  describing  scenes  of  interest,  re- 
membering bits  of  history,  talking  with 
people,  philosophising  upon  local  life 
and  discussing  New  England  qualities. 


CHRONICLES    OF    THE    WHITE    MOUN- 
TAINS" 

Mr.  Kilbourne  quotes  in  his  preface 
the  recent  statement  of  a  bibliographer 
of  the  White  Mountains  that  they  have 
probably  had  more  written  about  them 
than  any  other  mountains,  with  the  sin- 
gle exception  of  the  Alps.  But  however 
many  may  have  been  the  volumes  there 
was  still  room  for  Mr.  Kilbourne's  in- 
teresting and  informing  book.  It  will 
be  enjoyed  and  valued  by  all  those  resi- 
dents of  New  England  and  visitors 
thither  who  want  to  know  something 
more  of  a  delightful  land  than  can  be 
learned  by  the  casual  glancing  of  an 
eye  up  and  down  a  mountain  side  or 
across  a  valley.  With  enough  bjcvity 
to  make  his  "Chronicles"  easily  readable 
and  enough  detail  to  make  them  hu- 
manly interesting,  he  tells  comprehen- 
sively the  story  of  the  White  Moun- 
tains. Indian  legend  and  history  give 
him  his  starting  point,  whence  he  comes 
to  the  white  explorers,  the  early  settle- 
ments and  settlers  and  their  haps  and 
mishaps,  the  noted  visitors,  American 
and  foreign,  the  beginnings  of  the  region 
as  a  summer  resort,  the  poets,  painters 
and  scientists  who  have  been  identified 
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with  it,  the  hotel  developments,  the 
trails  and  roads  and  railroads,  and  the 
more  recent  changes  in  travel  and  busi- 
ness. 

"a  northern  countryside" 

This  first  book  by  the  daughter  of 
Laura  E.  Richards  and  the  grand- 
daughter of  Julia  Ward  Howe  shows 
the  heritage  through  three  generations 
of  tlie  instinct  for  the  art  of  words. 
For  Miss  Richards's  slender  volume  has 
h'terary  qualities  that  mark  it  with  a 
certain  modest  distinction — refinement, 
simplicity,  an  unerring  selective  sense 
that  goes  straight  for  essentials  and  re- 
ports them  with  truth,  quick  response  to 
whatever  is  fine  and  noble  in  man  or 
nature  and  the  abihty  to  invest  with  in- 
terest and  consequence  whatever  subject 
her  pen  touches.  The  sketches  of  life 
and  people  and  scenery  of  a  countryside 
somewhere  in  Maine  composing  the 
book  are  done  with  a  graphic  touch  and 
in  a  style  notable  for  its  simple  grace 
and  clarity. 


"the  latchstrino" 

This  comprehensive  book  about*' Maine 
Woods  and  Waters"  and  Maine  in  gen- 
eral Mr.  Emerson  offers  for  the  use  of 
any  one  who  wishes  to  go  thither  for 
either  business  or  pleasure  or  to  learn 
about  it  at  a  distance.  He  knows  the 
State  thoroughly  and  writes  of  its  al- 
lurements and  advantages  with  love  and 
loyalty  though  with  commendable  reti- 


cence in  the  matter  of  adjectives  and 
sentimental  enthusiasm.  He  takes  the 
reader  along  its  shore,  up  its  rivers,  to 
its  lake  regions,  into  its  forests  and 
through  its  hills,  filling  his  pages  as  he 
goes  along  with  information  about  fish- 
ing, hunting,  canoeing  and  other  ways 
of  holiday  making  and  also  about  the 
resources  and  business  possibilities  of 
the  State.  He  devotes  much  attention 
to  the  present  condition  and  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  lumber  industry,  the  water 
power  and  agriculture  and  also  of  the 
region  as  both  a  summer  and  a  winter 
resort. 

"let  us  go  afield" 

More  than  a  dozen  detached  papers 
on  the  general  subject  of  enjoying  yo'Ur- 
self  out-of-doors  are  here  gathered  to- 
gether by  Mr.  Hough.  He  sets  forth 
a  great  many  reasons  why  you  should 
go  camping  for  your  holidays  and  gives 
counsel  and  advice  about  it.  There  are 
several  chapters  for  fishermen  that  tell 
of  fishing  in  various  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. Still  others  deal  with  big  game  of 
several  kinds,  and  with  game  fields  and 
game  laws.  One  makes  a  study  of  the 
killing  off  of  American  wildfowl,  the 
laws  for  their  conservation  and  the  pres- 
ent outlook.  Some  of  the  papers  take 
up  the  question  of  going  afield  in  a  gen- 
eral way  and  discuss  the  advantages  to 
be  derived  from  cultivating  the  habit. 
And  all  are  written  with  much  knowl- 
edge and  the  literary  skill  that  can  al- 
ways make  knowledge  of  any  sort  inter- 
esting. 
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HAFIZ  AT  FORTY 

(From  his  seat  by  the  Caravansary) 
BY  CALE  YOUNG  RICE 

IVe  slipped  into  the  years  betwixt  the  green  of  youth  and  age, 

Betwixt  the  dawn  and  the  sunset,  upon  life's  pilgrimage. 

And  well  do  I  love  the  green  yet,  though  turned  toward  the  grey: 

But  I  do  not  cry  for  the  flowers  of  it, 

The  April-tripping  hours  of  it, 

And  all  the  singing  bowers  of  it, 
As  on  I  take  my  way. 

At  twenty  I  had  nor  scrip  nor  staff,  my  limbs  were  lightly  clad ; 
My  food  was  space — and  a  girFs  face — from  Yazd  to  Allahabad ! 
And  each,  then,  did  I  love — and  each  is  still  my  houri-one: 

Though  I  am  not  sad  for  the  lips  of  them, 

The  clinging  finger-tips  of  them. 

Nor  .  .  .  for  the  moonlit  sips  of  them 
I  took,  as  benison. 

And  every  road  at  twenty  led  me  to  my  Mecca,  Joy; 
Where  Allah  might  be,  or  not  be :  that  was  not  my  employ ! 
For  earth  was  made,  and  that  was  enough:  I  walked  a  Paradise: 

Yet  not  to  sigh  for  the  sun  of  it. 

The  Sufi  visions  spun  of  it; 

Or — now — with  soul  undone  of  it, 
Refuse  to  pay  the  price! 

For  if  I  was  Infidel,  as  Doctors  avow ;  or  worse,  mad ; 
And  if  the  only  Koran  I  read  was  the  strong  heart  I  had ; 
I  want  no  other  or  better  bliss  than  such  insanity! 

Though  I  will  not  sue  for  the  day  of  it, 

The  long  wild  passion  sway  of  it, 

The  wine  and  minstrel  way  of  it, 
To  come  again  to  me. 

For  Forty  is  good  as  Twenty — to  him  who  loves  the  earth. 
The  bulbul  sings  a  different  song,  but  one  as  sweet  of  worth. 
A  face  is  not  so  fair,  then,  though  fairer  is  the  soul: 

So  here,  by  the  Caravansary, 

Where  I  may  every  dancer  see, 

A  quiet  seat  will  answer  me 
As  well,  upon  the  whole. 

As  well !  and  youth  may  laugh  at  age — for  age  can  laugh  at  youth. 
And  not  a  sunnier  laughter  leaps  from  Joy,  than  out  of  Truth. 
Nor  boots  it  what  our  years  may  be,  if  laughter  is  our  friend. 

So  though  it  is  clear  that  now  I  store 

Along  my  thinning  brow  two  score, 

I  keep  this — if  I  keep  no  more — 
A  glad  heart,  to  the  end  1 


CONCERNING  LITERARY  PROPERTY 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT  MAURICE 


In  recent  issues  of  Colliers  IVcekly 
and  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  there  ap- 
peared two  stories  that  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  much  subsequent  com- 
ment. The  Atlantic  story  was  found 
to  have  been  based  on  a  scene  in  Frank 
Norris's  Blix,  But  the  Collier  s  story 
was  more  important.  It  was  sijjncd  by 
Mr.  George  Patullo,  a  very  well-known 
writer  of  short  stories,  and  dealt  with  a 
party  of  Americans  trying  to  make  their 
way  out  of  turbulent,  war-devastated 
Mexico,  and  in  particular  with  a  wo- 
man called  "Dutch  Annie,"  who  be- 
longed to  the  oldest  profession  in  the 
world.  The  question  seems  to  be 
whether  one  should  express  surprise  at 
Mr.  Patullo*s  boldness  or  admiration 
of  his  taste  in  selection.  For  changing 
only  names  and  places  he  has  followed 
episode  by  episode,  and  situation  by  sit- 
uation, one  of  the  most  famous  of  all 
short  stories,  Guy  de  Maupassant's 
Bottle  de  Suif.  The  stage-coach  of 
1870  has  been  transformed  into  the  rail- 
way train  of  191 5,  the  Norman  coun- 
tryside into  the  Mexican  desert,  and  the 
Prussian  officer  has  donned  the  Mexi- 
can uniform.  But  it  is  all  there,  the 
pitiless  contrast  between  the  little,  self- 
sacrificing  outcast  and  the  ingratitude 
of  the  representatives  of  the  cruel,  un- 
generous, intolerant  world.  What  is 
the  answer?  Is  it  "plagiarism"  or  "con- 
quest" ? 

Very  few  weeks  pass  in  which  we  arc 
able  to  keep  entirely  clear  of  this  subject 
of  "literary  conquest."  It  crops  up  at 
every  turn.  For  instance,  a  friend  will 
take  us  to  one  side  and  in  hushed  tones 

♦This  article  is  based  largely  on  a  paper 
which  appeared  in  The  Bookman  for  Sep- 
tember, 1904,  called  "Literary  Conquest 
and  the  Idea  in  the  Air,"  and  signed  Stan- 
hope Searles.  In  view  of  the  subject  it 
is  best  to  explain  that  "Stanhope  Searlcs" 
was  a  pseudonym  used  by  the  present 
writer. 


ask  our  candid  opinion  of  the  Brown- 
Smith  aflFair.  Have  we  not  read  Brown's 
poem  "The  Fiddler's  Bow"  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  the  Coronet  magazine? 
Have  we  compared  it  with  Smith's 
*'The  Bow  of  the  Fiddler,"  which  was 
printed  in  the  Eureka  for  last  May?  If 
so,  what  do  we  think?  Brown  has 
changed  the  metre  slightly,  but  the  idea 
is  absolutely  the  same,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  lines  that  are  practically  identi- 
cal. Coincidence?  Nonsense.  The 
one  surprising  thing  is  'that  Brown 
dared  to  do  it  so  openly.  Two  or  three 
unpleasant  stories  have  gone  the  rounds 
about  Brown — his  easy  manner  of  free- 
hand translations  from  the  French  and 
German  without  credit — but  in  a  case 
like  this  could  he  not  realise  how  many 
people  would  be  sure  to  notice  it?  And 
is  it  not  the  duty  of  some  newspaper 
magazine  to  point  out  "the  very  curious 
resemblance,"  to  express  it  mildly,  if  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  of  self-preser- 
vation from  similar  attempts?  And 
when  our  friends  have  finished,  letters 
from  total  strangers  begin  coming  in 
couched  in  the  same  strain,  and  it  soon 
seems  as  if  all  the  world  had  been  busy- 
ing itself  comparing  the  two  poems  and 
holding  up  its  hands  in  protestation  at 
Brown's  iniquity.  But  it  is  very  seldom 
that  anything  definite  comes  of  the  mat- 
ter. For  the  time  being  Brown  ns  un- 
doubtedly discredited  and  editors  will 
be  wary  of  whatever  he  may  send  them. 
But  there  is  always  the  possibility  that 
he  did  not  see  that  poem  of  Smith's, 
that  is  was  merely  a  strange  coincidence, 
and  so  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  is  given 
to  Brown.  We  tell  each  other  glibly 
that  these  ideas  are  all  in  the  air;  that 
they  are  in  a  way  common  property;  it 
is  so  easy  to  believe  and  repeat  that 
there  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun.  It 
is  your  misfortune,  we  tell  you,  if  the 
plot  of  Robinson's  new  novel-:-for  the 
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last  seven  months  among  the  best  six 
sellers — is  substantially  the  plot  which 
you  have  been  cherishing  secretly  for 
years:  it  is  not  Robinson's  fault.  But 
there  are  times  when  it  is  too  much  to 
ask  you  to  look  at  the  matter  in  the 
proper  spirit  of  philosophy  and  forti- 
tude. Especially  if  you  are  possessed  of 
what  we  like  to  call  the  artistic  tempera- 
ment. Daudet,  who  knew  this  artistic 
temperament  down  to  its  pettiest  and 
most  exasperating  form,  drew  in  Jack, 
the  picture  of  the  priggish  and  peevish 
poet  d'Argenton,  rushing  home  from 
Paris  to  his  menage  in  the  country, 
hurling  maledictions  at  the  heads  of 
those  whom  he  believed  were  in  some 
way  stealing  and  using  his  ideas.  "What 
do  you  think?  They  played  a  new 
comedy  of  Emile  Augier's  at  the 
Theatre  Franqais.  And  it  is  nothing 
in  the  world  but  my  Atalantas  Apples. 
Oh!    It  is  infamous!" 

From  time  to  time  when  a  magazine 
has  printed  and  paid  for  a  story  or  a 
poem,  and  has  subsequently  learned  of 
its  very  remarkable  resemblance  to  some 
other  poem  or  story  which  has  pre- 
viously been  printed  elsewhere,  it  is 
thought  best  to  write  to  the  discredited 
author  asking  if  he  or  she  has  any  ex- 
planation to  make.  But  explanations 
elicited  in  this  way  are  very  seldom 
satisfactory.  Sometimes  it  is  Injured 
Innocence  who  replies,  overwhelming 
you  with  such  a  torrent  of  indignation 
that  you  begin  to  feel  yourself  in  some 
way  the  offender.  Then  again  the  au- 
thor will  ignore  entirely  the  resemblance 
to  which  you  allude,  but  hint  darkly  and 
vaguely  that  if  you  only  knew  the  trag- 
edy or  the  romance  connected  with  the 
composition  of  that  poem  you  would 
blush  for  shame  at  having  suggested 
such  a  thing  as  imitation.  Occasionally 
you  will  find  some  hardened  sinner  who 
amiably  refers  you  to  Dumas's  well- 
known  saying  about  "literary  conquest," 
and  points  out  that  all  literary  ideas  are 
common  property  and  that  you  really 
have  nothing  of  which  to  complain.  Of 
course,  this  does  not  apply  where  it  is  a 
case  of   absolute   imitation.     Ar^4  si^qh 


cases  are  by  no  means  so  rare  as  most 
people  would  imagine.  For  instance, 
as  was  told  last  month,  Mr.  Richard 
Harding  Davis's  tale  "The  Editor's 
Story,"  while  published  as  fiction  was 
absolute  fact  down  to  the  last  detail. 
When  Mr.  Davis  was  the  editor  of 
Harper  s  Weekly  there  were  submitted 
to  that  periodical  a  number  of  poems 
which  were  found  to  be  absolute  copies 
of  poems  already  published.  The  name 
of  the  sender  was  authentic,  but  the  va- 
rious addresses  given  proved  to  be  fic- 
titious. The  most  pretentious  of  the 
poems  was  called  "The  Studio,"  and 
had  appeared  in  The  Century  some 
months  before.  Mr.  Davis  showed  the 
imitation  to  Mr.  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, who  expressed  his  hope  that  the 
offender  be  caught  and  punished.  Har- 
pcrs  Weekly  at  last  found  a  clue  which 
led  directly  to  the  son  of  a  very  prom- 
inent city  official.  It  promised  to  be  a 
big  news  story,  one  that  would  set  New 
York  to  talking  for  two  or  three  days, 
so  Mr.  Davis  sent  for  Stephen  Bonsall 
of  the  Herald  and  together  they 
tracked  the  original  of  the  young  Mr. 
Aram  of  the  tale  to  his  home  in  a  Har- 
lem apartment  house.  How  they  tricked 
and  cornered  him,  how  they  wrung  from 
him  an  acknowledgment  of  his  wrong- 
doing, how  they  were  led  to  abandon 
their  plan  of  exposing  and  prosecuting 
him  will  be  found  in  the  story.  In  not 
one  detail  did  the  yarn  vary  from  the  ac- 
tual occurrence. 

The  present  writer  was  very  much 
surprised  some  years  ago  to  come  across 
an  old  friend  in  the  way  of  a  plot.  It 
was  printed  in  an  English  magazine, 
and  the  surprise  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
it  purported  to  be  an  absolutely  new 
story,  and  was  signed  by  a  woman  who 
holds  an  exceedingly  high  place  among 
contemporary  English  writers,  the  au- 
thor of  a  novel  which  twelve  or  thir- 
teen years  ago  was  for  some  months  the 
most  talked  of  book  of  the  day.  The 
tale  dealt  with  a  cashier  of  a  bank  in  a 
small  Western  town  who  one  afternoon 
had  occasion  to  carry  about  a  very  large 
sum  of  ready  money  for  the  purpose  of 
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buying  bonds  for  his  bank.  Through 
some  failure  in  the  negotiations  he 
found  himself  that  .evening  with  the 
money  still  in  his  possession,  on  his  way 
to  the  lonely  house,  some  miles  out  in 
the  country,  occupied  by  his  wife  and 
himseli.  That  night  a  message  came 
purporting  to  be  from  the  directors  of 
his  bank  summoning  him  back  to  town. 
Locking  the  money  in  a  cupboard  he 
told  his  wife  to  bar  all  the  doors  after 
him,  to  open  the  house  on  no  condition, 
not  even  if  any  one  came  claiming  to 
have  a  message  from  him,  and  then 
wrapping  himself  in  a  great-coat  went 
out  into  the  rising  storm.  An  hour 
passed.  Suddenly  there  came  a  rapping 
at  the  door  and  a  piteous  voice  begging 
for  shelter.  It  was  a  tramp  who  said 
that  he  was  freezing  in  the  snow.  The 
woman  told  him  that  she  was  alone  and 
could  not  let  him  in,  whereupon  he 
asked  if  there  were  not  some  outhouse 
in  which  he  might  sleep.  Her  heart 
was  softened  by  his  accents  of  suffering 
and  she  finally  spoke  of  the  wood-shed 
adjoining  the  kitchen,  and  warmed  by 
the  kitchen  stove,  and  told  him  that  he 
might  pass  the  night  there  if  he  would 
wait  until  she  had  unlocked  the  outer 
door  of  the  wood-shed,  and  locked  again 
the  door  leading  back  into  the  kitchen. 
The  tramp  gave  his  promise,  but  by  way 
of  precaution  she  ran  upstairs  and  looked 
out  of  a  window  to  see  that  he  was  not 
trying  to  rush  in  when  she  opened  the 
door.  The  tramp  was  sitting  quietly  in 
the  snow,  so  she  slipped  down,  opened 
the  wood-shed,  and  hurrying  back  locked 
all  the  doors  between  them.  Another 
hour  passed.  All  at  once  above  the  rag- 
ing of  the  storm  she  heard  the  sound  of 
voices  followed  by  a  beating  at  the  door 
and  a  demand  for  admittance.  With 
her  heart  beating  fast  she  called  "John, 
get  down  the  gim,"  but  this  was  met  by 
a  jeering  laugh  from  without  and  a 
hoarse  voice  crying,  **\Ve  know  there  is 
no  Jchn.  We  got  your  husband  away 
by  a  decoy  letter  and  we  know  that  you 
are  alone,"  and  with  a  crash  the  bLade 
of  an  axe  tore  its  way  through  the 
barred  door.     The  woman,  helpless  and 


in  desperation,  suddenly  thou^t  of  the 
tramp.  She  rushed  through  the  kitchen 
into  the  wood-^hed  and  caUed  to  him. 
''Can  you  shoot?"  she  asked.  He  said 
he  could.  "Then  take  this  Winchester 
and,  as  you  are  a  man,  shoot  down  the 
first  one  that  enters  that  door."  Under 
repeated  blows  of  the  axe  the  door  gave 
way  and  the  leader  of  the  robbers,  his 
face  covered  by.  a  black  mask,  rushed  in. 
The  tramp  fired  and  the  man  fell  dead. 
The  mask  slipped  from  his  face.  It  was 
her  husband  who  had  taken  this  means 
of  getting  the  bank's  money  and  averting 
suspicion  from  himself.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  talented  author  in  ques- 
tion had  here  an  excellent  plot  for  a 
dramatic  story,  only  a  good  many  people 
preferred  it  about  twenty-five  years  agOi 
when  it  originally  appeared  in  the  pag^ 
of  Harper  s  Magazine,  In  strict  jus- 
tice, however,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
tliat  the  story  is  one  which  may  have 
been  told  of  a  winter's  evening  to  the 
author  in  question  and  that  she  used  it 
simply  because  it  was  good  material  and 
without  the  knowledge  that  it  had  pre- 
viously appeared  in  print. 

The  following  is  a  case  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent nature.  By  no  possibility  could 
one  treat  it  in  the  light  of  conscious  or 
unconscious  imitation,  and  yet  it  illus- 
trates admirably  the  workings  of  the  lit- 
erary mind  and  the  making  use  of  the 
Idea  in  the  air.  One  of  the  most  strik- 
ing cliaracters  of  Miss  Ellen  Glasgow's 
novel  The  Deliverance  was  a  venerable 
aristocratic  lady  of  the  old  South,  to 
whom,  one  dark  day  during  the  Civil 
War,  the  news  of  her  beloved  husband's 
death  at  the  front  brought  sudden  blind- 
ness and  paralysis.  From  the  knowledge 
of  her  other  misfortunes,  the  loss  of  the 
family  estates  and  the  fall  of  the  cause 
of  the  Confederacy,  she  was  Iiappily 
spared.  Those  about  her  guarded  her 
and  lied  to  her  with  loving  solicitude. 
Although  they  were  living  in  a  rude 
cabin  she  was  never  allowed  to  know 
that  it  was  not  the  stately  home  of  her 
early  married  life.  Every  luxury  to 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  was  sup- 
plied to  her.     She  believed  to  the  end 
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of  her  days  in  her  slaves  and  her  lands. 
Finally  for  her  ears  they  had  invented 
another  ending  to  the  war.  Victory 
after  victory  "won  by  Lee  and  Longstreet 
and  Beauregard  had  led  to  the  triumph 
of  the  South  and  the  Confederacy  was 
an  established  fact.  It  is  a  striking  and 
effective  story,  but  place  it  side  by  side 
with  "The  Siege  of  Berlin"  of  Alphonse 
Daudet.  The  French  tale  tells  of  one 
Colonel  Jouve,  an  old  cuirassier,  who  at 
the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War  is  stricken  down  by  apo- 
plexy because  he  has  seen  the  name  of 
Napoleon  appended  to  the  bulletin  an- 
nouncing the  defeat  of  Wissembourg. 
The  physician  called  to  attend  him  finds 
him  under  the  care  of  his  grand-daugh- 
ter in  an  apartment  on  the  Champs 
Elysees  which  they  have  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  witnessing  the  triumphal  re- 
entry of  the  French  troops.  A  day  or 
two  later  the  condition  of  the  old  war- 
rior is  much  ameliorated  by  the  first  re- 
port of  the  battle  of  Reichshoffen,  which 
tells  of  a  great  victory,  twenty  thousand 
Prussians  slain,  the  Prince  Royal  a 
prisoner.  When  the  true  news  of  the 
disastrous  battle  arrives  they  dare  not 
tell  him  and  then  begin  the  long  weeks 
of  deception  in  which  the  granddaugh- 
ter and  the  physicians  are  conspirators. 
While  France  is  staggering  under  defeat 
they  are  pouring  into  his  ear  tales  of 
glorious  victory.  They  compose  for  his 
benefit  letters  from  his  son  at  the  front, 
they  invent  for  him  stories  of  battles  on 
German  plains,  and  by  means  of  little 
flags  pinned  on  the  map  of  Germany 
build  up  for  his  eyes  and  ears  the  details 
of  a  glorious  campaign.  The  time  comes 
when  Paris  is  invested  and  one  day  the 
old  colonel  is  startled  by  the  booming  of 
the  Prussian  guns.  They  soothe  him  by 
saying  that  another  victory  has  been  won 
before  Berlin  and  that  the  noise  he  hears 
is  the  firing  at  the  Invalides  in  its  hon- 
our. During  all  the  horrors  of  the  siege 
they  manage  to  keep  him  supplied  with 
the  little  luxuries  to  which  he  has  been 
accustomed,  although  there  is  nothing 
for  anyone  else.  Sometimes,  enlivened 
by  his  repast,  in  the  full  joy  of  physical 


content  and  comfort,  the  old  cuirassier 
delights  in  telling  of  his  privations  in  the 
Napoleonic  campaigns,  when  there  was 
no  other  food  than  frozen  biscuit  and 
horse  flesh.  "Do  you  know  what  that 
means,  child?  We  ate  horse  flesh!" 
She  knew  very  well.  For  two  months 
she  had  tasted  no  other  meat.  Finally 
comes  the  fatal  day  when  the  Prussians 
are  to  make  their  triumphal  entry  into 
Paris.  An  inkling  of  the  momentous 
news  reaches  the  old  man,  but  to  his 
mind  it  means  the  re-entry  of  the  vic- 
torious French  troops,  so  cunningly  he 
arrays  himself  in  his  uniform  of  an  old 
cuirassier  of  Milhaud  and  slips  silently 
out  on  the  balcony.  He  is  amazed  to  find 
the  avenue  so  wide  and  still,  the  houses 
closed  and  only  white  flags  with  red 
crosses  in  sight. 

For  a  moment  he  must  have  believed  he 
had  made  a  mistake — but,  no!  yonder,  be- 
hind the  Arc  de  Triomphe,  .issued  an  indis- 
tinct rattle,  a  black  line  advanced  steadily 
into  the  morning  light.  Then  by  degrees 
the  tops  of  helmets  could  be  seen  flashing 
in  the  sunlight,  and  the  drums  of  Jena  began 
to  beat.  And  then  beneath  the  Arc  de  I'Etoile, 
accented  by  the  rhythmic  tramp  of  the 
regiments  and  the  clashing  of  sabres,  re- 
sounded the  triumphal  strains  of  Schubert. 
Then  through  the  dismal  silence  was  heard 
a  terrible  cry,  "To  arms!  to  arms!  the 
Prussians!"  and  the  four  Uhlans  of  the  ad- 
vance guard,  looking  toward  the  balcony 
above,  saw  the  majestic  figure  of  an  old 
man  reeling,  his  arms  outstretched.  He  fell 
heavily.  This  time  the  shock  had  indeed 
proved  fatal.     Colonel  Jouve  was  dead. 

From  time  to  time  The  Bookman 
has  called  attention  to  the  different 
forms  under  which  a  certain  seed  idea — 
briefly,  that  of  a  man  walling  up  his 
enemy  in  a  tomb  and  leaving  him  there 
to  perish — has  reappeared  in  fiction. 
This  idea  gave  Balzac  "La  Grande 
Breteche;"  Poe,  "The  Cask  of  Amon- 
tillado;" Mrs.  Wharton,  "The  Duchess 
at  Prayer;"  Conan  Doyle,  "The  New 
Catacomb."  And  there  undoubtedly 
have  been  others.  Another  seed  idea 
which  has  had  a  number  of  literary  in- 
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carnations  is  that  which  Mrs.  Shelley 
used  in  Frankenstein.  Probably  back  in 
the  days  of  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome 
and  the  glory  that  was  Greece  men  liked 
to  dwell  in  imagination  on  the  fantastic 
thought  of  building  a  monster  out  of 
odds  and  ends  and  endowing  it  with  life. 
It  is  a  weird  conception  as  common  to 
all  men  of  all  kinds  as  were  the  sorceries 
of  the  East  to  the  story  spinners  of  The 
Arabian  Nights.  The  human  mind  can 
give  it  precisely  the  same  amount  of  cre- 
dence as  it  gives  to  the  utterance  of 
magic  words,  the  transformation  of  men 
and  women  into  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
and  the  rubbing  of  the  wonderful  lamp 
of  Aladdin.  But  the  Western  world 
demands  that  when  the  obviously  super- 
natural is  seriously  used  as  the  basis  of 
fiction  it  be  accompanied  by  at  least  a 
suggestion  of  the  scientific.  Franken- 
stein was  no  mere  sorcerer,  he  was  a 


medical  student  who  through  a  series  of 
strange  experiments  had  stumbled  upon 
the  secret  of  endowing  the  inanimate- 
with  life.  Since  Mrs.  Shelley's  day  this 
Frankenstein  idea  has  been  made  use  of 
time  and  time  again.  In  almost  all  the 
stories  of  recent  years  it  has  been  linked 
with  £gyptolog>'.  A  man  buys  or  kid- 
naps a  mummy  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
carries  it  with  him  to  some  obscure  cor- 
ner of  England,  brings  it  back  to  life  by 
virtue  of  some  strange  secret  known  only 
to.  himself,  and  uses  it  to  hb  own  iniqui- 
tous ends.  This  was  the  basis  of  Conan 
Doyle's  grewsome  tale  "Lot  No.  249." 
It  was  substantially  the  basis  of  Mr. 
Bram  Stoker's  The  Jewel  of  Seven 
Stars.  It  has  been  the  basis  of  other 
tales  of  other  climes  and  days,  times  be- 
yond computation.  They  are  all  merely 
variations  of  the  old,  old  idea — ^the  idea 
in  the  air. 
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Philosophy 

'I'he  Case  of  John  Smith.     His  Heaven  and 
His   Hell.     By  Elizabeth  Hisland.    New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.25  net. 
John  Smith,  a  humble  toiler,  shows  him- 
self receptive  to  the  truths  that  the  Spirit 
of  Understanding  is   able  to   unveil.    And 
so   before   him   is   unfolded   the   course   of 
cosmic   history.     He   beholds   the  wonders 
of   the    infinitely   great    and    the    infinitely 
minute,   the  growth   and  decay  of  worlds, 
the  development  of  life,  the  formation  of 
creeds,    and    the    error    and    false    ideals 
with  which  the  world  has  battled. 

Religion,  Theology 

Bergson  and  Religion.  Hy  Lucius  Hopkins 
Miller.  New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.50  net. 

An  attempt  to  assess  the  religious  value 
of  Bergson's   teaching. 

Into    the    Light.      Bv    Bruce    Mac    Lelland. 
New    York:    R.    F.    F"enno    &    Company. 
Frontispiece.     $1.00  net. 
Essays  on   religious  topics. 


Mohammedanism:  Lectures  on  Its  OrlKin, 
Its  Religious  and  Political  Growth,  and 
Its  Present  State.  By  C.  Snouck  Hue- 
gronje.   G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.   $1.50  net 

An  account  of  the  main  problems  con- 
nected with  the  origin,  the  religious  and 
political  growth,  and  the  present  state  of 
Mohammedanism.  In  the  series  of  if  mrri- 
C(in  Lectures  on  the  History  of  Reiigioms. 

Sociology,  Economics 

Alcohol  and  Society.  By  John  Korcn.  New 
York:  Henry   Holt  &  Company.     $1.25 

net. 

A  discussion  of  the  liquor  problem  un- 
der the  headings  ''Social  Aspects  of 
Drink,"  "Drink  Reform  in  the  United 
States,"  "Government  and  Prohibition,'' 
"Drink  Reform  in  Foreign  Countries," 
"Constructive  Temperance  Reform."  The 
book  is  based  on  articles  which  appeared 
in  T/te  Atlantic  Monthly. 

A  Honeymoon  Experiment.  By  Margaret 
and  Stuart  Chase.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.     $1^00  net 
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Instead  of  the  conventional  wedding 
journey,  the  authors  went  to  Rochester  and 
spent  six  weeks  looking  for  work,  living 
meanwhile  only  on  their  earnings.  The 
book  is  a  record  of  their  experiences,  and 
a  presentation  of  the  labour  problems  they 
encountered. 

Present-day  China.  The  Narrative  of  a 
Nation's  Advance.  By  Gardner  L. 
Harding.  New  York:  The  Century 
Company.     Illustrated.     $i.oo  net. 

A  study  of  social  and  economic  condi- 
tions in  China. 

The  Socialism  of  To-day.  A  Source-book 
of  the  Present  Position  and  Recent  De- 
velopment of  the  Socialist  and  Labour 
Parties  in  All  Countries,  Consisting 
Mainly  of  Original  Documents.  Edited 
by  William  English  Walling,  J.  G. 
Phelps  Stokes,  Jessie  Wallace  Hughan, 
Harry  W.  Laidler  and  other  members 
of  a  committee  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Socialist  Society.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     $i.6o  net. 


Political  Economy 

The  American  Plan  of  Government:  The 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  Inter- 
preted by  Accepted  Authorities.  By 
Charles  W.  Bacon,  Assisted  by  Frank- 
lyn  S.  Morse,  with  an  Introduction  by 
George  Gordon  Battle.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $2.50  net. 

The  work  presents  the  Constitution  as  a 
logical  whole  with  the  amendments  dealt 
with  in  connection  with  the  clauses  which 
they    alter   or   supersede. 

Political  Thought  in  England:  The  Utili- 
tarians from  Bentham  to  J.  S.  Mill.  By 
William  L.  Davison.  New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     50  cents  net. 

Volume  99  in  the  Home  University  Li- 
brary. 

The  Single  Tax  Movement  in  the  United 
States.  By  Arthur  Nichols  Young. 
Princeton:  Princeton  University  Press. 
$1.50  net. 

An  endeavour  to  give  a  complete  his- 
torical account  of  the  single  tax  move- 
ment in  the  United  States,  together  with 
a  discussion  of  the  tactics  of  the  single- 
taxers,  their  programme,  the  present  status 
of  the  movement  and  its  influence  upon 
economic  thought  and   social   reform. 


Military  and  Naval  Preparedness 

Awake!  U.  S.  A.  Are  We  in  Danger?  Are 
We  Prepared  ?  By  William  Freeman. 
New  York:  George  H.  Doran  Company. 
$2.oo  net. 

A  book  on  national  preparedness  illus- 
trated with  diagrams  and  statistics. 

The  Dangers  of  Half-Preparedness.  A  Plea 
for  a  Declaration  of  American  Policy. 
An  Address  by  Norman  Angell.  New 
York:   G.   P.  Putnam's   Sons.     50  cents. 

"An  argument,  not  that  the  advocate  of 
preparedness  is  asking  too  much,  but  that 
he  is  asking  too  little;  not  that  we  do  not 
.  need  armament,  but  that  we  need  some- 
thing else  as  well;  it  is  an  argument  not 
against  preparedness,  but  against  pre- 
paredness  by   dangerous   half-methods." 

From  Doomsday  to  Kingdom  Come.  By 
Seymour  Deming.  Boston:  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Company.     50  cents  net. 

An  interpretation  of  the  meaning  of  the 
last  quarter-century  in  the  world's  prog- 
ress, with  special  reference  to  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  bearing  of  the  European 
war  on  the  present  and  the  future  of  man- 
kind. 

The  Heritage  of  Tyre.  By  William  Brown 
Meloney.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     50  cents. 

A  discussion  of  the  problem  of  Amer- 
ica's sea  power,  and  a  plea  for  an  ade- 
quate navy. 

War  Books 

England's    Effort:    Letters    to    an    American 

Friend.       By     Mrs.     Humphry     Ward. 

With   a    Preface  by   Joseph   H.   Choatc. 

New     York:     Charles     Scribner's     Sons. 

$1.00  net. 

An  account  of  how  England  has  met  the 
problems  created  by  the  war.  A  reply  to 
the  question  **'Has  England  done  all  she 
could  ?" 

The  First  Seven  Divisions.  Being  a  de- 
tailed Account  of  the  Fighting  from 
Mons  to  Ypres.  By  Ernest  W.  Hamil- 
ton. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  k  Com- 
pany.    Maps.     $1.50  net. 

An  account  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
British  Expeditionary  Forces  in  France 
and  Belgium.  The  author  is  Captain  of 
the   nth   Hussars. 

German  Atrocities:  An  Oflicial  Investiga- 
tion. By  J.  H.  -Morgan.  New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  k  Company.     $1.00  net. 
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An  enquiry  into  facts,  based  on  Ger- 
man, French,  Belgian  and  British  attested 
documents. 

The    German    Spirit.      By    Kuno    Francke. 

New    York:    Henry    Holt    &    Company. 

$i.oo  net 

Three  papers — "German  Literature  and 
the  American  Temper,"  "The  True  Ger- 
many," and  "Germany's  Contribution  to 
("ivilisation" — aiming  to  restore  American 
sympathy  with  Germany, 

Impressions  and  Experiences  of  a  French 
Trooper,  1914-1915.  By  Christian  Mal- 
let. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.     Frontispiece.     $1.00  net. 

An  account  of  the  retreat  from  Belgium, 
the  battle  of  the  Marne,  and  the  attack 
at  Loos,  as  seen  by  a  French  soldier. 

In  the  Russian  Ranks.     A  Soldier's  Account 
of  the  Fighting  in  Poland.     New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.    $1.50. 
An    English    soldier's    account    of    ten 
months'  fighting  in  Poland. 

My  Home  in  the  Field  of  Honour.  By  Fran- 
ces Wilson  Huard.  New  York:  George 
H.  Doran  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.35 
net. 

A  narrative  of  the  author's  flight  from 
her  home  in  Villiers  before  the  German 
drive  and  the  French  retreat  in  the  early 
days  of  the  war. 

My  Secret  Service.  Vienna,  Sophia,  Con- 
stantinople, Nish,  Belgrade,  Asia  Minor, 
etc.  By  The  Man  Who  Dined  with  the 
Kaiser.  New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.00. 

A  record  of  the  adventures  of  a  corre- 
spondent who  travelled  in  England's  be- 
half through  the  Central  Empires. 

Nationality  in  Modern  History.  By  J,  Hol- 
land Rose.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.25. 

Lectures  on  the  varied  manifestations  of 
nationality  among  the  chief  nations  of 
P^^urope  as  the  background  of  the  war, 
aiming  to  give  a  clearer  understanding 
of  those  factors  which  made  for  war. 

New  Wars  for  Old.  Being  a  Statement  of 
Radical  Pacificism  in  Terms  of  Force 
versus  Non-Resistance,  with  Special 
Reference  to  the  Facts  and  Problems  of 
the  Great  War.  By  John  Ilaynes 
Holmes.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Company.  $1.50  net. 
An  exposition  of  the  pacificist  argument. 

The  Problems  and  Lessons  of  the  War. 
Clark  University  Addresses.     December 


16,  17,  and  18,  191 5.  Edited  by  George 
H.  Blakeslee.  With  a  Foreword  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall.  New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    $2.00  net 

Twenty-five  addresses  by  prominent 
men  dealing  with  such  topics  at  pre- 
paredness, economic  aspects  of  tbe  war, 
and  the  rights  and  obligations  of  natural- 
ised citizens,  and  presenting  the  Ameri- 
can, British  and  German  viewpoints  on 
the  world  conflict 

They  Shall  Not  Pass.  By  Frank  H.  Si- 
monds.  Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Page 
&  Company.    $zux)  net 

An  interpretation  of  the  meaning  and 
an  analysis  of  the  strategy  of  the  battle 
of  Verdun,  written  as  a  result  of  the 
author's  visit  to  the  front  The  title  is 
the  watchword,  created  by  General  Pe- 
tain,  of  the  French  forces.  The  five  chap- 
ters composing  the  book  originally  ap- 
peared as  separate  articles  in  the  New 
York  Tribune. 

Education 

British  Verse  for  Boys.  Selected  and  Edited 
by  Daniel  V.  Thompson.  New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company. 

An  anthology  covering  the  work  of  Brit- 
ish poets  from  Chaucer  to  Alfred  Noyes. 
There  are  also  "References,  Technical  and 
Historical,"  "Introduction  and  Notes,"  and 
an  "Index  of  Poets,  Titles,  and  First 
Lines." 

Compact  Edition  of  the  Whitstock  Standard 
Shorthand  System.  New  York:  Whit- 
stock Shorthand  Company,  Inc.    $ZiOO. 

The  textbook  of  a  new  shorthand  sys- 
tem. 

The  Elements  of  Style.  An  Introduction  to 
Literary  Criticism.  By  David  Watson 
Rannie.     New   York:   £.   P.   Dutton   & 

Company.    $1.50  net. 

A  study  of  the  meaning  and  importance 
of  style,  with  illustrative  quotations  from 

famous  stylists. 

On  the  Art  of  Writing.  By  Arthur  Quiller- 
Couch.      New    York:    G.    P.    Putnam's 

Sons.     $1.50  net 

Lectures  delivered  during  1913-1914  at 
the  L'niversity  of  Cambridge.  The  sub- 
jects considered  are  "The  Practice  of 
Writing,*'  "On  the  Difference  Between 
Verse  and  Prose,"  "On  the  Capital  Diffi- 
culty of  Verse,"  "On  Jargon,"  "On  the 
Capital  Difficulty  of  Prose,"  "Some  Princi- 
ples Reaffirmed,"  "On  the  Lineage  of  Eog^ 
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lish    Literature/'    "English    Literature    in 
Our  Universities,"  "On  Style." 

Reaching  the  Children:  A  Book  for  Teach- 
ers and  Parents.  By  Henry  C.  Krebs. 
With  an  Introduction  by  Calvin  N. 
Kendall.  New  York:  The  A.  S.  Barnes 
Company. 

Suggestions  in  a  series  of  twenty  chap- 
ters as  to  points  of  contact  with  the  child, 
as  through  the  school  library,  the  play- 
ground, industrial  training,  encourage- 
ment, sympathy,  etc. 

Medicine,  Hygiene 

The  Influence  of  Joy.    By  George  Van  Ness 
Dearborn.      Boston:     Little,     Brown     & 
Company.     $i.oo  net. 
A   presentation  of  the  effect  of  joy  on 

the  human   organism.     In   the  Mind  and 

Health  Series, 

Paradoxical  Pain.  By  Robert  Maxwell  Har- 
bin. Boston:  Sherman,  French  &  Com- 
pany.   $1.25  net. 

A  study  of  the  various  phases  of  pain — 
physical,  mental  and  spiritual — its  in- 
fluence and  benefits. 

Business 

What  Every  Business  Woman  Should  Know. 
A  Complete  Guide  to  Business  Usages 
and  Requirements  with  Explanations  of 
Business  Terms  and  Commercial  Forms. 
By  Lillian  Cecilia  Kearney.  New  York: 
Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.60  net. 

A  practical  reference  book  arranged  in 
encyclopaedic  form. 

Music 

Expression  in  Singing.  A  Practical  Study 
of  Means  and  Ends.  By  H.  S.  Kirk- 
land.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  $1.00 
net. 

A  plan  for  the  development  of  individ- 
uality in  singing. 

Architecture 

Ideal  Homes  in  Garden  Communities.  A 
Book  of  Stock  Plans  Designed  by  Fran- 
cis Pierpont  Davis,  Walter  Swindell 
Davis,  Loyall  F.  Watson,  and  Henry  R. 
Davis  for  the  Garden  City  Company  of 
California.  New  York:  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
net. 


Descriptions  and  architect's  perspective 
views  and  plans  covering  a  variety  of 
bungalow  and  two-story  houses  in  Co- 
lonial, English,  Spanish  and  other  styles 
of  architecture. 

Low  Cost  Suburban  Homes.  A  Book  of 
Suggestions  for  the  Man  with  the  Mod- 
erate Purse.  Edited  by  Richardson 
Wright.  New  York:  Robert  M.  Mc- 
Bride  &  Company.  Illustrated.  $1.25 
net. 

Plans  and  pictures  of  houses  which  may 
be  built  at  a  moderate  cost,  with  advice 
in  regard  to  the  choice  of  architect  and 
builder,  how  to  plan  a  house,  and  the 
different  kinds  of  building. 

Sports 

The  Determined  Angler  and  the  Brook 
Trout:  An  Anthological  Volume  of 
Trout  Fishing,  Trout  Histories,  Trout 
Lore,  Trout  Resorts,  and  Trout  Tackle. 
By  Charles  Bradford.  New  York:  G. 
P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Illustrated.  $1.00 
net. 

A  second  edition,  enlarged  and  illus- 
trated. 

Tennis  for  Women.  By  Molla  Bjurstedt 
and  Samuel  Crowther.  Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Page  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.25   net. 

Giving  in  simple,  untechnical  language 
the  author's  ideas  of  how  the  game  should 
be  played  by  women.  There  is  also  a 
chapter  on  Miss  Bjurstedt's  career  as  a 
tennis   player. 

Essays,  General  Literature 

Dante.  By  Jefferson  Butler  Fletcher.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  50  cents 
net. 

A  study  of  the  personality  and  work 
of  Dante.  Volume  lox  in  the  Home  Uni- 
versity Library. 

Excerpts  from  an  Egyptian  Manuscript.     By 
K.  Esryer.     Chicago:  Privately  printed, 
R.  R.  Donelley  &  Sons  Company,  Lake- 
side Press.     Frontispiece. 
The  reminiscences  and  ideas  of  Tewflx, 

the  astrologer,  during  the  reign  of  Rame- 

sis  the  Great. 

The   Magazine   in   America.      By   Algernon 
Tassin.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    & 
Company.    $2.00  net. 
An    informal    history    of    the    magazine 
movement  in  the   United   States,  from   its 
beginning  down  to  the  close  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.     The  greater  part  of  the 
work  appeared  in  The  Bookman. 
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Public  Libraries  and  Literary  Culture  in 
Ancient  Rome.  By  Clarence  Eugene 
Boyd.  Chicago:  The  University  Press. 
$x.oo  net. 

A  study  of  the  history,  equipment,  con- 
tents, management,  object,  and  cultural 
significance  of  the  Roman  public  library, 
giving  particular  attention  to  the  libraries 
in  Rome  during  the  fir!»t  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  of  the  Empire. 

Shakspere:  An  Address.  Delivered  on  April 
23,  1916,  in  Sanders  Theatre  at  the 
Request  of  the  President  and  Fellows 
of  Harvard  College.  By  George  Ly- 
man Kittredge.  Cambridge:  Harvard 
University   Press.     50  cents   net. 

Poetry,  I>rama 

April     Airs.      A    Book     yf    New    England 
Lyrics.  By  Bliss  Carman.  Boston:  Small, 
Maynard  &  Company.     $1.00  net. 
A  collection  of  verses  expressing  a  love 
for  nature. 

At  the  Edge  of  the  World.  By  Caroline 
Stern.  Boston:  Richard  (1.  Badger.  $1.00 
net. 

Verses  for  the  most  part  lyrical, 
grouped  in  three  divisions,  "The  Songs 
of  Motherhood  and  ("hildhood,"  "Poems 
of  Love  and  Fancy,"  and  a  drama  in  two 
acts,  "The  Queen  Decides." 

A    Book   of   Princeton    Verse.     1916.     Edited 
by  Alfred   Noves.     Princeton:  Princeton 
University  Press.     $1.25  net. 
An    anthology   composed    chiefly   of    the 
work   of   Princeton    undergraduates. 

Chicago  Poems.  By  Carl  Sandburg.  New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Company.  $1.25 
net. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses  as- 
sembled under  the  headings  "Chicago 
Poems,"  "Handfuls,"  "War  Poems,"  "The 
Road  and  the  End,"  "Fogs  and  Fires," 
"Shadows,"  "Other  Days." 

Cowboy  Songs,  and  Other  Frontier  Ballads. 
(Collected  i)y  John  A.  Lomax.  With  an 
Introduction  bv  Barrett  Wendell.  New 
York:   Sturgis   Si   Walton   Company. 

A  collection  of  ballads  of  the  pioneers 
of  the  southwest  never  before  in  print  and 
most  of  them  taken  down  bv  the  collector 
from   recitation. 

The  Fledging  Bard   and   the  Poetry  Society. 
By   (Jeorge    Reginald    Margetson.      Bos- 
ton: Richard  G.  Badger.     $1.00  net. 
A   long  satirical   poem  on   many   phases 
of  modern  life. 


The  Fooliam.     A  Satire.     With  Apologiea 
to  Pope  and  High  Prieits  of  Literature 
By    Edwin    Alfred    Watrous.     Boiton: 
Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.00  .net 
A  satire  on  modern  life. 

Cioblins  and  Pagodaa.  By  John  Gould 
Fletcher.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.    75  cents  net 

A  collection  of  verses.  In  The  Neno 
Poetry  Series, 

Humorous  Poems.  By  ilgnatius  Brennan. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.    $i.a5  net 

A  collection  of  humourous  verses  on   a 

variety  of  themes. 

Including  You  amd  Me.  By  Strickland  Gil- 
lilan.  Chicago:  Forhes  &  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous*  veraes 
dealing  with  the  ordinary  things  of  life. 

Madonna  Dianora:  A  Play  in  Verse.  By 
Hugo  von  Hofmannsthal.  Translated 
from  the  German  by  Harriet  Betty  Boas. 
Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger.  75  cents 
net. 

In  The  Contemporarf  DramaHsU  Se- 
ries. 

The  Mothers.  By  Georg  Hirschfeld. 
Translated  and  with  an  Introduction  by 
Ludwig  Lewisohn.  Garden  City: 
Doubled  ay,  Page  &  Company.    75  cents 

net. 

The  translation  of  a  notable  German 
drama.  Volume  XVIII  in  the  Drmmm 
League  Series  of  Plafs, 

The  Path  of  Dreams.  By  George  Marion 
McClellan.  Louisville:  John  P.  Mor- 
gan k  Company.    $1.50. 

A  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  poems 
by    the    principal    of    the    Paul    Dunbar 

School  for  negroes. 

Poems.  By  Najah  £.  Woodward.  Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.    $z.oo  net 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses. 

Poems  of  War  and  Peace.  Including  "Xhe 
Panama  Ode."  "The  Corridors  of  Con- 
gress," and  "The  Cost,"  "Rheims,"  "The 
Haunting  Face,"  "Shakespeare,"  "Em- 
battled France,"  and  other  Poems  of  the 
Great  War.  By  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson.  Indianapolis:  The  Bobbt- 
Merrill  Company. 

Punishment:  A  Play  in  Four  Acts.  By 
Louise  Burleigh  and  Edward  Hale  Bier- 
stadt.  With  an  Introduction  by  Thomaa 
Mott  Osborne.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
k  Company.     $x.oo  net.. 
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A  prisoD  play,  dealing  with  the  fallacy 
of  the  idea  of  chastisement  as  a  regenerat- 
ing force. 

The  Road  to  Everywhere.  By  Glenn  Ward 
Dresback.  Boston:  Richard  G.  Badger. 
$i.oo  net. 

A  collection  of  short  poems  which  deal 
with  moods  of  nature  and  of  man,  and 
of  the  relation  of  man  to  nature. 

Roads.  By  Grace  Fallow  Norton.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  75  cents 
net. 

Miscellaneous  verses.  In  The  New 
Poetry  Series, 

The  Shakesperiad.  Souvenir  of  the  Ter- 
centenary of  Shakespeare's  Death-day, 
April  23,  1916.  A  Dramatic  Epos.  By 
Denton  J.  Snider.  St.  Louis:  Sigma  Pub- 
lishing Company. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is  to  present 
Shakespeare's  entire  work  in  the  action  of 
a  poem  of  which  he  is  the  hero. 

Some  Imagist  Poets,  1916.  An  Annual  An- 
thology. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   75  cents  net. 

The  volume  includes  selections  from  the 
work  of  Richard  Aldington,  H.  D.,  John 
Gould  Fletcher,  F.  S.  Flint,  D.  H.  Law- 
rence, and  Amy  Lowell.  There  is  also  a 
bibliography. 

A  Song  of  the  Guns.  By  Gilbert  Frankau. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  50 
cents  net. 

Verses  inspired  by  the  war.  In  The 
Ne<w  Poetry  Series. 

Two  Plays: — Nothing  Else  to  Do;  Caught. 
By  Morris  M.  Townlcy.  Boston:  Rich- 
ard  G.   Badger.     $1.00  net. 

Two  short  plays  in  the  American  Dra- 
matists Series, 

What   is   Your   Legion?     By   Grace   Fallow 
Norton.    Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    25  cents  net. 
A  group  of  poems  inspired  by  the  war. 

Wind  and  Weather.  By  L.  H.  Bailey.  New 
Pork:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.  $1.00 
net. 

A  collection  of  short  poems  for  the  most 
part  on  the  various  phases  of  nature. 

The     Victory:     Poems     of     Triumph.       By 
Charles    Keeler.     New   York:   Laurence 
J.  Gomme.     $1.00  net. 
A  collection  of  short  poems  on  a  variety 
of  themes. 


Fiction 

The  Border  Legion.  By  Zane  Grey.  New 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.  Illustrated. 
$1.35   net. 

Portrays  the  lawless  spirit  of  the  bor- 
der half  a  century  ago.  The  scenes  are 
laid  in  a  gold  mining  camp,  and  the 
downfall  and  redemption  of  the  hero 
through  a  woman's  influence  is  the  theme 
of    the    story. 

The  Breadwinners:  A  Social  Study.  By 
John  Hay.  New  York:  Harper  &  Broth- 
ers.    $1.25  net. 

A  reprint,  now  published  for  the  first 
time  under  the  author's  name. 

The    Byvvonner.      By    F.    E.    Mills    Young. 

New  York:  John  Lane  Company.     $is35 

net. 

A  story  of  South  Africa,  in  which  is 
contrasted  the  life  of  the  successful  Eng- 
lish farmer,  the  well-to-do  Dutch,  and 
the   "poor   white." 

Chapel.  The  Story  of  a  Welsh  Family.  By 
Miles  Lewis.  New  York:  The  George 
H.   Doran   Company.     $1.35   net. 

A  study  of  the  character  and  careers  of 
two  men — father  and  son. 

The  Cruise  of  the  Jasper  B.  By  Don  Mar- 
quis. New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.30  net. 

A  humorous  story  of  a  newspaper  edi- 
tor who  suddenly  acquired  a  fortune.  He 
bought  the  Jasper  B  and  adventures  fol- 
lowed  thick   and   fast. 

The  Dark  Forest.  By  Hugh  Walpole.  New 
York:  George  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.35 
net. 

A  novel  of  the  Russian  Red  Cross, 
written  as  a  result  of  the  author's  war 
experiences  in  Russia. 

A  Dominie's  Log.  By  A.  S.  Neill.  New 
York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Company. 
$1.00  net. 

A  whimsical  account  of  a  young  Scot- 
tish schoolmaster's  experiences  and  meth- 
ods in  a  village  school. 

The  Door  of  Dread.  A  Secret  Service  Ro- 
mance. By  Arthur  Stringer.  Indian- 
apolis: The  Bobbs-Merrill  Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.25. 

A  tale  of  international  intrigue,  foreign 
agents  and  spies,  the  interest  centring 
about  the  activities  of  a  young  woman 
connected   with    the    Secret   Service. 

The  Family.  By  Elinor  Mordaunt.  New 
York:  John  Lane  Company.     $1.35  net. 
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A  study  of  the  life  of  an  English  coun- 
try squire  and  his  large  family. 

Father  Bernard's  Parish.  By  Florence  Olm- 
stead.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
$1.25  net 

A  picture  of  the  life  of  the  people  in  a 
New  York  tenement  district  Interest  cen- 
tres about  a  stormy  love  affair  involving 
three  nationalities. 

The    Finding    of   Jasper    Holt.      By   Grace 

Livingston  Hill  Lutz.     Philadelphia:  J. 

B.     Lippincott     Company.      'Illustrated. 

$1.25  net. 

The  romance  of  an  eastern  woman  and 
a  western  man  which  begins  in  an  excit- 
ing railroad  wreck. 

The    Golden     Hope.      By    Grace    Sartwell 
Mason.      New    York:    D.    Appleton    & 
Company.     Illustrated.     $1.35  net. 
A  romance  of  the  west,  with  scenes  laid 
in  the  country  north  of  Death  Valley  and 
east  of  the  Sierras,  built  about  the  strug- 
gle  3f   the   settlers   against   land-grabbing 
thievc;s   and  irrigation  grafters. 

The  Home  Coming.  By  ^Constance  Holme. 
New  York:  Robert  M.  McBride  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.40  net 

A  story  of  the  return  of  Luis  Huddle- 
ston,  after  many  years,  to  his  old  home 
in  Westmoreland.  A  picture  of  the  life 
of  the  people  there. 

The  House  of  War.  By  Marmaduke  Pick- 
thill.  New  York:  Dufheld  &  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

A  romance  of  Turk,  Christian,  and  na- 
tive in  Asia  Minor  to-day. 

I  Spy.  By  Natalie  Sumner  Lincoln.  New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $1.30  net. 

The  story  deals  with  German  spies  at 
work  in  Washington.  The  heroine  is  the 
daughter  of  an  inventor,  and  the  interest 
centres  about  her  efforts  to  foil  attempts 
to  steal  her  father's  invention,  an  aero- 
plane camera.  Scenes  are  laid  in  Europe 
and   Washington. 

The  King's   Men.     By  John  Palmer.     New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.     $1.35  net 
A  novel  showing  England's  transforma- 
tion   under    war-time    conditions. 

The    Little    Demon.      By    Feodor    Sologub. 
Authorised   Translation   by  John   Gour- 
nos  and  Richard  Aldington.  New  York: 
Alfred  A.  Knopf.     $1.50. 
A   novel   of   Russian    life. 


Nan    of    Music   Mountain.    By    Frank    H. 
Spearman.    New  York:  Charles  Sciib- 
ner't   Sons.     Illustrated.     $i.S5   nc^ 
A  story  of  primitive  life  in  dit  west. 
The  love  of  Nan,  a  member  of  an  out- 
law family,  for  a  man  whose  life  Is  de- 
voted to  exterminating  their  clan»  forms 
the  central  theme. 

My  Lady  of  the  Moor.  By  John  Oxenham. 
New  York:  Longmans,  Green  ft  Com- 
pany.   $1.35  net 

A  romance  having  a  living  woman,  die 
author  of  Through  a  D4urtmo9r  B^md9v, 
for  its  heroine.  The  story  centres  abont 
her  home,  which  she  keeps  open  for  die 
benefit  of  those  who  are  ill  or  diaeoor^ 
aged. 

The  Night  Cometh.  By  Paul  Bour^et. 
Translated  from  the  French  by  O.  Fred- 
eric Lees.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.35  net 

A  French  military  hospital  it  the  scene 
of  the  story,  and  its  chief  characters  are 
a  famous  JParis  surgeon  and  a  young 
wounded  officer,  whose  fervent  piety  is  in 
sharp  contrast  with  the  doctor's  philo- 
sophic materialism. 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding.     By  Mcredidi 
Nicholson.     Boston:    Houghton    Mifflin 
Company.    Illustrated.    $i.ss  net; 
A  story  of  business,  romance  and  mjwr 
tery,  with  Indiana  for  a  badcground* 

The    Real    Motive.     By   Dorodiy  Canfield. 
New    York:   Henry   Holt   ft   CompaQy. 
$1.35  net 
A  collection  of  short  stories. 

The  Red  Debt  Echoes  from  Kentod^.  By 
Everett  MacDonald.  New  York:  G.  W. 
Dillingham  Company.  Illustrated.  $i.a5 

net. 

A  romantic  novel  picturing  life  in  tiic 
mountain    regions    of   Kentucky. 

The  Road  to  Mecca.  By  Florence  Irwin. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $1.35 

net 

The  story  of  a  young  woman's  strogsle 
for  social  pre-eminence. 

Unhappy  in  Thy  Daring.    By  Marius  Lylc*. 
New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  $z.3S 

net 

Ihe  story  of  the  growing  estrangement 
of  husband  and  wife,  carefully  nurtnrod 
by  the  wife's  sister,  who  finally  oyerstapa 
herself  and  becomes  the  cause  of  brio(lQg 
the  unhappy  couple  into  doaer  eompaiH 
ionship  than  they  had  known.  Tha 
is  laid  in  Ireland. 
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The  Round-Aboui.  By  J.  E.  Buckroie.  New 
York :  George  H.  Dorao  Company. 
$.JS  Del. 

A   love  story  nith  a  setting  of  EnglUb 
country  life,  contrasting  the   ways  of  tno 


Seven   Mil< 


■   York:  Hai 
trated.    $1.25  net. 

A  modern  idyll  of  a  girl  and   a  vaga- 
bond,  with  the  open  country  for  a   back- 
ground. 
The   Sign   of   Freedom.     By   Arthur   Good- 
rich.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.    $1.^5  net. 
The   story    of    a    boy   bound    oul    lo    n 
greedy   and   bniial   maaier.   and   freed   by 
the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 
Star    of    the    North.      Bv    Francis 
Sullivan.      New   York:   G.   P.   1 
Sons.    $1.3?  net. 
The  experiences  of   3   New   Yo 
ing-piclure     company     in     the     ( 
wilds,    and    the    romance    of    the    leading 
man  and  the  daughter  of  ihe  Hudson  Bav 
Post   Factor. 
The    Strange    Cases   of   Mason    Brant.      By 


('"behind  the 


"  in  Am. 


esis  without  ftMd,   fire,  neaponi  or  cam- 
Scouting   with   Kit   CacsoB.     By  Everett   T. 
Tomlinson.      Garden    City:   Doubleday, 
Page    &    Company.      Illustrated.      $i,2$ 

A  story  of  pioneer  life. 
Warpath    and    Hunting  Trail.     Adventures 
of  Indian  Boys.     Bv  Elmer  E,  Gregar. 
New  York:  Harper  k   Brothers.     Illus- 

Siorics  of  boys  of  many  different  tribes 
of  the  east  and  west,  of  adventures  and 
hairbreadth  escapes  from  their  enemies, 
and   their  hardships  and   achievements   as 


William 

ing     Directions     for     Making     Practical 

Toys    and    Usefi.l    Obpects    and    Grade* 

Suggestions  for  Artlslic  Modelling.    By 

rk   mov- 

Helen    Mortimer    Adams.      New    Yorkt 

"anadian 

Moffat,  Yard   &  Companv.      Illuslrated. 

Strange  Cases  of  Mi 
Nevil  Monroe  Hopkins.  Philadelphia: 
J.  B.  Lippincolt  Company.  $1.2;  net. 
Three  episodes  in  the  career  of  Mason 
Brant,  gentleman  delecrive. 
Trial  by  Fire.  A  Tale  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
By  Richard  Matthews  Hallel.  Boston: 
Small,  Maynard  &  Company.  Frontis- 
piece. $i.ai  net. 
A  story  of  life  on  the  Great  Lakei  ore- 

boats. 

wick.   By  Samuel  G.  BIyihe. 
LYtwIt;  George  H.  Doran  Company. 


7S  cents  net. 
Vila  Animal  Ways.     By  Ernest  Tbimpxm 
Seion.     Garden   Citv:  Doubleday,   Page 
Ic   Company.      Illusltaled.     $i.(o  nrl. 
Animal   stories.   >llu>lraled   with   draw- 
iiigi  bv  the  author. 


A    Ilislnry    of    ihe    Third    French    RepiAlVi 
Bv  C.  H.  C.  Wright.    Boston:  BooEla-a 
Mifflin     Company.      IllaMniel      h-in 
net. 
A   hitiorv  of  Ftancf  Fn^  Ar  nar  *n 

the    Praneo-Protuan    War   4r«a   s>   Ait 

opening  of  the  fro. 

lining    iW    en 


tfi  3x  Lnlir 
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Pittsburgh:  A  Sketch  of  Its  Early  Social 
Life.  By  Charles  W.  Dahlingcr.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Frontis- 
piece.   $1.2^  net. 

A  record  of  events,  institutions,  and  per- 
sonalities from  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Indian  War  to  the  early  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Poland.   By  W.  Alison  Phillips.    New  York: 
Henry  Holt  &  Company,     ^o  cents  net. 
A    history   of   Poland.      Volume    loo   in 
the  Home  University  Library. 

With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present  Days. 

By    Jean    J.    Jusserand.       New     York: 

Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     $1.50  net. 

The    author    is    the    French    ambassador 

to  the   United   States   and   his  book  covers 

phases   of   our   history   having   a    peculiar 

interest    to    him'   as    a    Frenchman.     The 

work    includes    chapters    on    "Rochambeau 

and    the    Revolution,"    "J/Infant    and    the 

Federal    C'apital,''    ''Washington    and    the 

French,"     "Abraham     Lincoln;"     also     a 

chapter  on  Horace  Howard   Furness. 

Travel,  Description 

Black    Sheep:   Adventures    in    West   Africa. 

By    Jean    Kenvon    Mackenzie.      Boston: 

Houghton   Mifflin   Company.   Illustrated. 

$1.50   net. 

The  record  of.  an  American  girl's  life 
as  a  mission  worker  in  an  African  jungle 
given  in  a  series  of  letters  to  her  father, 
the  Rev.  Robert  Mackenzie  of  New  York. 
The  book  shows  an  appreciation  of  the 
country  and  the  human  appeal  of  the 
primitive    African    people. 

Bv  Motor  to  the  (lolden  (Jate.  By  Emily 
P<»>t.  New  York:  I).  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $2.00  net. 

An  account  of  an  automobile  trip  from 
New  York  to  San  Francisco  made  in 
twenty-seven  clays.  Details  of  expenses, 
of  routes,  of  history,  of  scenery,  and  of 
conditions  of  roads  are  given. 

Haynes  (aiide,  The  Complete  Handbook. 
Yellowstone  National  Park.  Descrip- 
tive, Cicological,  Historical.  Compiled 
by  Jack  E.  Havnes.  Thirtieth  Annual 
luiition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  1916. 
St.  Paul:  Haynes.    Illustrated.    56  cents. 

The  Latchstriiig  to  Maine  Woods  and 
Wafers.  Bv  Walter  Emerson.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated. 
$2.00  net. 

A  description  of  Maine  and  the  oppor- 
tunities for  recreation  which  it  offers  at 
all   seasons. 


A  Month  in  Rome.    By  Andre  Maurel.   Au- 
thorised EDKlish  Edition  Translated  by 
.     Helen  Gerard.     New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's   Sons.     Illustrationi    and    Mapa. 
$1.75  net 

A  guide  book  to  Rome  arranged  with 
a  programme  for  each  day  in  the  month. 

Russian  and  Nomad.  Tales  of  the  Kirichiz 
Steppes.  By  £.  Nelson  Fell.  New 
York:  Duflield  &  Company.  Illustrated. 
$2.00  net. 

Narratives  idescriptive  of  the  life  of 
the  Russians  and  natives  on  the  Kirjchiz 
Steppes.  The  author  was  for  a  number 
of  years  in  charge  of  the  works  of  a  large 
mining  company  situated  in  the  KirKhiz 
Steppes  on  the  borderland  between  Russia 
and  Asia. 

Through  Glacier  Park.  Seeing  America 
First  with  Howard  Eaton.  By  Mary 
Roberts  Rinehart.  Boston:  Houghton 
Mifflin  Company.    Illustrated.    75  cents 

net. 

An  account  of  the  author's  recent  trip 
on  horseback  through  Glacier  Park. 

The  Tourist's  Northwest.     By  Ruth  Kedzie 

Wood.      New    York:    Dodd,    Mead    & 

Company.     Illustrated.    $1.75  net 

A  practical  guide  book  with  descriptions 

and   useful  information  for  the  traveller 

to  the  northwestern  States  and  Canada. 

Biography,  Memoirs 

The  Autobiography  and  Letters  of  Matthew 
Vassar.  Edited  by  Elizabeth  Haselton 
Haight.  New  York:  Oxford  University 
Press.     Illustrated.    $3X)a 

The  life  and  letters  of  the  founder  of 

Vassar   College. 

The  Life  of  William  McKinley.  By  Charles 
S.  Olcott.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin 
Company.  Illustrated.  2  volumes. 
$S-oo  net. 

The  authorised  biography,  based  on  let- 
ters  and   confidential   material. 

Samuel  W.  McCall,  Governor  of  Massa- 
chusetts. By  Lawrence  B,  Evans.  Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.25  net 

An  account  of  the  life  and  career  of 
the  present  Governor  of  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  Percy  V.  Pennybacker:  An  Apprecia- 
tion. By  Helen  Knox.  New  York: 
Fleming  H.  Revel!  Company.  Illus- 
trated.    $x.oo  net. 

A  review  and  appreciation  of  the  life 
and  work  of  the  retiring  president  of  the 
Cieneral  Federation  of  Women's  Cluba. 
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Woodrow  Wilson:  The  Man  and  His  Work. 
A  Biographical  Study.  By  Henry  Jones 
Ford.  New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 

A  survey  and  appreciation  of  President 
Wilson's  career. 

Nature  Books 

Birds  and  Man.     By  W.  H.  Hudson.    New 
York:  Alfred   A.   Knopf.     $2.25, 
A  study  of  bird   life   and   of   the   part 
which  birds  play  in  man's  life. 

Chronicles  of  the  White  Mountains.  By 
Frederick  W.  Kilbourne.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated. 
$2.oo  net. 

A  history  and  description  of  the  White 
Mountains,  including  chapters  on  com- 
mercial and  tourist  developme'nts,  and  on 
special  picturesque  and  topographical  fea- 
tures. 

Let  Us  Go  Afield.  By  Emerson  Hough. 
New  York:  D.  Appleton  &  Company, 
Illustrated.     $1.25  net. 

A  book  of  out-of-doors  life,  with  prac- 
tical   advice  for  campers   and   sportsmen. 

The  Trail  of  the  Indoor  Outer.  By  Ray- 
mond £.  Manchester.  Menasha,  Wis- 
consin: George  Banta  Publishing  Com- 
pany. 

An  appreciation  of  nature  and  out-of- 
door   life. 

Under  the  Apple-Trees.  By  John  Bur- 
roughs. Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.    $1.50  net. 

A  group  of  essays  ranging  in  subject 
from  biology,  philosophy  and  literature  to 
California  nature  and  the  winter  birds  of 
Georgia. 

Feminism 

Civilisation  and  Womanhood.  By  Harriet 
B.  Bradbury.  Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger.    $1.00  net. 

In  the  Present  Day  Problems  Series. 
The  work  treats  of  the  condition  of  wo- 
men in  all  the  great  civilisations,  going 
back  briefly  to  prehistoric  times  and  trac- 
ing human  development  to  the  present 
time. 


Miscellaneous 

House  Plants,  Their  Care  and  Culture.    By 

Hugh  Findlay.    New  York:  D.  Appleton 

k   Company.     Illustrated.     $1.50  net. 

The  book  tells  which  plants  will  thrive 

best  in  the  house,  how  to  pot  them,  and 

how  to  make  them  grow  and  flower. 

A  Living  from  Eggs  and  Poultry.  By 
Herbert  W.  Brown.  New  York:  Orange 
Judd  Company.  Illustrated.  75  cents 
net. 

A  narrative  of  the  author's  own  ex- 
periences in  the  chicken  business,  and  a 
text-books  for  the  beginner. 

Manhood  in  Its  American  Type.  By  Mar- 
tyne  Summerbell.  Boston:  Ricliard  G. 
Badger.     $1.00  net. 

A  study  of  the  settlement  of  America 
and  of  the  influences  which  have  evolved 
American  character  into  a  type  peculiarly 
its  own. 

Merry  Monologues:  A  Laugh  for  Every 
Day  in  the  Year.  By  Mary  Moncure 
Parker.  Chicago:  T.  S.  Denison  &  Com- 
pany. Frontispiece.  75  cents. 
A  collection  of  the  author's  most  suc- 
cessful readings,  prose  and  verse. 

Lettering.  By  Thomas  Wood  Stevens.  New 
York:  The  Prang  Company.  Illus- 
trated. 

A  book  designed  to  be  of  service  to  art- 
ists, craftsmen  and  students,  aiming  to  pre- 
sent good  standards  in  styles  applicable  to 
many  fields  of  work,  together  with  brief 
instructions  regarding  the  drawing  of 
letters. 

Palmistry  for  All.  Containing  New  Infor- 
mation on  the  Study  of  the  Hand  Never 
Before  Published.  By  Cheiro.  With 
a  Preface  to  American  Readers.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  Illustrated. 
$1.00. 

The  Vegetable  Garden.    By  Ralph  L.  Watts. 

New  York:  Outing  Publishing  Company. 

70  cents. 

A  handbook  designed  for  the  gardener 
with  a  limited  plot  of  ground.  The  reader 
is  told  what  types  of  vegetables  to  select, 
the  manner  of  planting  and  cultivation, 
and  the   returns  that  may  be  expected. 
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New  York  (Uptown) . . 
New  York  (Downtown) 

Albany,  N.  Y 

Atlanta,  Ga 

Baltimore,  Md 

Birmingham,  Ala 

Boston,   Mass 

Boston,  Mass 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Chicago,  111 

Chicago,  111 

Cincinnati,    Ohio 

Dallas,  Texas 

Denver,    Colo 

Des  Moines,  la 

Detroit,  Mich 

Indianapolis,   Ind 

Jacksonville,  Fla 

Kansas  City,  Mo 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 

Louisville,  Ky 

Milwaukee,   Wis 

Minneapolis,  Minn 

New  Haven,  Conn 

New  Orleans,  La 

Norfolk,  Va 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Philadelphia,  Pa 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

Portland,  Me 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

San  Francisco,  Cal 

Seattle,  Wash 

Spokane,  Wash 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Toronto,  Ont 

Utica,  N.  Y 

Waco,  Tex 

Washington,  D.  C 

Washington,  D.  C 

Worcester,  Mass 


.1ST  ON  List 

Hars  of  Iron 

The  Seed  of  the  Righteous 
The   Border  Legion 
Bars   of  Iron 
Just  David 

Nan   of   Music  Mountain 
Seventeen 
Just   David 
Just   David 
Seventeen 
Seventeen 
Seventeen 

Life  and  Gabriella 
Just   David 

I  iider  the  Country  Sky 
Seventeen 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 
Just  David 

The  Side  of  the  Angels 
(ireen  Mansions 
Nan  of  Music  Mountain 
Bars  of  Iron 
Just  David 
Seventeen 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 
The    Fifth   Wheel 

Just  David 

Just  David 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

The  Border  Legion 

Nan   of  Music  Mountain 

Nan   of  Music  Mountain 

Just  David 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

The  Real  Adventure 

Just  David 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Seventeen 

The  First  Hundred  Thousand 

Seventeen 

The  Real  Adventure 

Viviette 

Just  David 
Just  David 


aD  oil  Lot 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 
The  Border  Legion 
Seventeen 
The  Daredevil 
Bars  of  Iron- 
Just  David 
The  Bars  of  Iron 
Cappy  Ricks 
Seventeen 
Just  David 
The  Bent  Twig 
The  Rudder 
Seventeen 
Seventeen 
Just   David 
Bars  of  Iron 
Seventeen 
Seventeen 
Dear  Enemy 
Behold  the  Woman! 
Just  David 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 
Nan  of  Music  Mountain 
Behold  the  Woman! 
Under  the  Country  Sky 
Mrs.  Balfame 

Behold  the  Woman  I 

Bars  of  Iron 

Bars  of  Iron 

The  Border  Legion 

Bars  of  Iron 

Just  David 

Under  the  Country  Sky 

Under  the  Country  Sky 

Just   David 

Just   David 

The  Real  Adventure 

The  Belfry 
Seventeen 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

Just  David 

Just  David 

Just  David 

Just  David 

Just  David 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

The  Strange  Cases  of  Mason  Brant 
The  Fifth  Wheel 
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3D  ON  List 

Seventeen 

Proof  of  the  Pudding 

Under  the  Country   Sky 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Under  the  Country   Sky 

Old  Judge  Priest 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Proof   of    the    Pudding 

Destiny 

The  Daredevil 

Just  David 

Bars  of  Iron 

Just  David 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Just  David 

The  Real  Adventure 

A  Hilltop  on  the  Marne 

The   Real   Adventure 

The    Real    Adventure 

Seventeen 

Cappy  Ricks 

Nan  of   Music  Mountain 

Finding  of  Jasper   Holt 

The  Bent  Twig 

The  Border  Legion 

Seventeen 

Behold  the  Woman ! 

Children   of   Hope 

Seventeen 

The  Border  Legion 

Just  David 

The  Three  Things  . 

Fulfillment 

The  Real  Adventure 

Behold  the  Woman! 

Bars    of   Iron 

Life    and   Gabriella 

Nan   of   Music   Mountain 

just   David 

The  Real  Adventure 

Bars  of  Iron 

Bars  of  Iron 

Under   the   Country   Sky 

Life  and  Gabriella 

Bars   of    Iron 

Seventeen 
Bars  of  Iron 


4TH  ON  List 

Green  Mansions 

Cappy  Ricks 

Behold  the  Woman! 

Seventeen 

The   Bent  Twig 

The    Border   Legion 

The   Maelstrom 

Her  Husband's  Purse 

Bars  of  Iron 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Just  David 

The  Strangers*   Wedding 

Instead    of    the    Thorn 

Proof   of    the    Pudding 

Behold  the  Woman! 

Seed  of  the  Righteous 

Held  to  Answer 

The  Rudder 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Seed  .of  the  Righteous 

Old    Judge    Priest 

An  Amiable  Charlatan 

Just   David 

The   Border   Legion 

Life  and   Gabriella 

People  Like  That 
Under  the  Country  Sky 
The  Daredevil 
Just  David 

Nan  of   Music  Mountain 
Finding  of  Jasper   Holt  , 
Seed   of   the  Righteous 
The  Bent  Twig 
Viviette 

The  Bent  Twig 
Prudence   of   the   Parson- 
age 
Nan   of  Music  Mountain  The  Yellow  Dove 
Drusilla    with    a    Million  Just    David 


5TH  .ON  List 

Just   David 

Fulfillment 

Proof  of   the  Pudding 

Seed    of    the    Righteous 

Mr.    and    Mrs.   Pierce 

Life   and   Gabriella 

Just   David 

The  Border  Legion 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Under  the   Country   Sky 

Cappy  Ricks 

Nan   of  Music  Mountain 

The   Real    Adventure 

Bars   of    Iron 

Destiny 

Just   David 

Under  the  Country  Sky 

Life   and   Gabriella 

Speaking   of    Operations 

Proof   of   the    Pudding 

Bars  of  Iron 

Just   David 

The  Light  that  Lies 

The   Belfry 

Seventeen 

People   Like   That 

Seed    of   the   Righteous 

Finding   of  Jasper   Holt 

The    Fifth    Wheel 

Behold    the    Woman! 

The  Phantom  Herd 

Bars  of  Iron 

Seventeen 

Patience   Worth 

Bars  of  Iron 

Nan   of  Music  Mountain 

Just    David 


Held    to  Answer 
The    Fifth    Wheel 
The    Hunted    Woman 
The   Belfry 
Held  to  Answer 
Nan  of   Music   Mountain 
The  Eternal  Magdalene 
Mr.    and    Mrs.    Pierce 

The  Belfry 

The  Border  Legion 


Drusilla   with    a    Million 

The   Rainbow   Trail 

Held    to   Answer 

Under  the  Country   Sky 

Seventeen 

Finding  of  Jasper   Holt 

Seventeen 

Old    Judge    Priest 

Dear    Enemy 

Finding  of  Jasper   Holt 


6th  ON  Lux 

The  Maelstrom 

Go    Forth   and   Find 

Finding  of  Jasper   H< 

The  Real  Adventure 

The    Abyss 

Seventeen 

Viviette 

The   Abyss 

An   Amiable   Charlat 

Bars  of  Iron 

Instead    of   the   Thor 

The  Daredevil 

The  Daredevil 

The   Real   Adventure 

The    Border   Legion 

The    Fifth   Wheel 

The   Real   Adventure 

An    Amiable    Charlat 

First  Hundred  Thous 

Bars    of   Iron 

Behold  the  Woman! 

Destiny 

The   Border    Legion 

Mary  Rose  of  Mifflin 

Just  David 

The   Return   of   Dr. 

Manchu 
Vindication 

Her  husband's    Purs 
The    Border   Legion 
Green  Mansions 
Held  to  Answer 
Under   the   Country  S 
The   Daredevil 
Bars  of  Iron 
Under  the   Country   S 
Life   and   Gabriella 
Bars   of   Iron 

Fulfillment 

The    Return    of   Dr. 

Manchu 
People   Like   That 
Dear  Enemy 
The   Daredevil 
Life    and    Gabriella 
Mons  to  Ypres 
Behold    the   Woman! 
The    Fifth    Wheel 
The     Strange    Cases 

Mason   Brant 
Life   and   Gabriella 
Proof  of  the  Pudding 
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Books — Non-Fiction — on  Demand — from  the  Booksellers'  Lists 


The  First  Hundred  Thousand.     Hay. 

Eat  and  Grow  Thin.    Thompson. 

Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part.  Roose- 
velt. 

Androcles  and  The  Lion:  Overruled:  Pyg- 
malion.    Shaw. 

On  Being  Human.     Wilson. 


Speaking  of  Operations.     Cobb. 

The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     Wister. 

Charles  Francis  Adams:  An  Autobiography. 

Spoon   River  Anthology.     Masters. 

We.    Lee. 

How  to  Live.    Fisher  and  Fiske. 

The   Collected   Poems  of  Rupert  Brooke. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages 
566  and  567)  the  six  best-selling  books 
(fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  lists  receives  10 


<(         u 


li        II 


II        11 


l( 


tl       II 


2d      " 

8 

3d    " 

7 

4th  " 

6 

Sth" 

5 

6th  " 

4 

According  to  the  foregoing  lists,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

POIKT8 

1.  Just  David.     Porter.  (Houghton  Mif- 

flin.)   $1.25    1...   311 

2.  Seventeen.     Tarkington.      (Harper.) 

$1.35    9%7 

3.  Nan  of  Music  Mountain.    Spearman. 

(Scribner.)    $1.35 190 

4.  Bars  of  Iron.   Dell.  (Putnam.)  $1.50.   i6a 

5.  The   Border   Legion.     Grey.      (Har- 

per.)   $1.35    85 

6.  Under  the   Country   Sky.     Richmond. 

( Doubleday,  Page.)    84 
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BOOKMAI 

An  Illustrated  Magazine 
of  Literature  and  Life 


AUGUST 


South  Sea  Memories  of  "  R.  L.  S." 

BV   MARYLAND  ALLKN 

James  EIroy  Flecker— English  Parnassian 

BV   MILTON   BRONNER 

The  Father  of  Ragtime 

BY  JAMES   L,   FORD 

One  Way  to  Choose  Your  Library 

ay   GILBERI-    PAYSON    COLEMAN 

A  New  Chapter  in  American  History 

BV   FRANnS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 

Memories  of  Will  Carleton 

BY   A.  ELWOOD   TORNING 
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to  an  enchanted  cashier  with  golden  hair, — 
lilting  behind  glass, — under  the  spell  of 
some  magician  without  a  doubt^ — and  (hen 
taking  O.  Henry's  hand,  we  wander  forth 
among  the  ever  changing  scenes  of  night  ad- 
venture, the  mingling  tragedy  and  humour  of 
The  Four  Million  that  his  pen  alone  can 
depict.     Now   did   ever   Haroun   al   Raschid 


ind    his 


.■ander 


A'ill    i 


the 


narrow  streets  of  their  Arabian  city,  mei 
auch  varied  adventure  ai  lies  before  u 
atrolling  hand  in  hand  with  O.  Henry  i 
the  new  Bagdad  ibal  be  leveaU? 


To  the  July  issue  of  the  Yale  Review 
J.    Fenimore    Cooper,    Junior,    contrib- 
uted     certain       letters 
Letters  of  written    by    his    great- 

Cooper  grandfather.    These  let- 

ters throw  light  both 
on  the  talented  author  of  the  Leather 
Stocking  tales,  and  on  the  exceedingly 
touchy  and  irritable  person  who  re- 
turned to  his  native  land  after  many 
years  of  absence  to  heap  criticism  on  his 
countrymen,  to  squabble  with  the  news- 
papers, and  to  provoice  the  anger  of  the 
townspeople  of  Cooperstown.  It  is  not 
a  pleasant  picture,  that  of  the  fierce  old 
man  figuratively  shaking  his  fist  at 
those  he  considered  infringing  on  his 
rights.     It  matters  not  that  under  close 


analysis  his  side  of  the  case  seems  to  have 
been  based  upon  justice;  and  thai  the 
newspapers  that  he  fought  in  the  courts 
were  usually  beaten  and  made  to  re- 
tract and  to  pay.  The  story  of  all  this 
bickering  and  nagging  makes  an  undig- 
nified chapter  in  the  annals  of  American 
literature.  Perhaps  Cooper  himsell 
recognised  this.  Perhaps  it  was  the 
reason  that  he  expressed  the  wish  that 
no  biography  of  him  should  ever  be  writ- 


ten.    That   wish   was   respected.     Hi 
eldest  surviving  daughter  burned  all 

his  letters  that  might  have  been  put  to 
the  forbidden  use.  Consequently  the 
portion  of  the  correspondence  of  ]• 
Cooper  still  existing  is  i 
ly  small.  There  remain,  how* 
1  the  possession  of  the  faniil] 
certain  letters  of  general  interest, 
not  a  few  of  them  throw  an  intimatei] 
light  on  the  character  of  the 


I 


chronicle  and  Comment 


ig  upon  these  letters  that  Cooper's  great- 
grandson  hus  based  his  contribution  to 
the  Yule  Rfvietu. 

To  recall  briefly  the  facts  of  Cooper's 
life.  He  was  bom  in  Burlington,  New 
Jersey,  in  1789.  In  the  following  year 
his  family  moved  to  the  foot  of  Otsego 
Lake,  in  the  wilderness  of  central  New- 
York,  where  the  author's  father  had  ac- 
quired a  patent  and  was  founding  a  set- 
tlement. There  Cooper's  boyhood  was 
passed,  and  to  the  region  he  eventually 
returned  to  spend  the  last  years  of  his 
life.  He  was  sent  to  school  in  Albany 
in  1801,  and  to  Yale  in  the  Januar> 
class  of  1802-03.  His  college  career 
was  brief  and  turbulent.  He  is  said  to 
have  been  e.xpelled,  finally,  because  of 
an  attempt  to  blow  up  a  classmate  with 
explosives  introduced  through  the  key- 
hole of  the  latter's  room.     He  shipped 


before  the  mast,  and  afterward  entered 
the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  remaining  in 
the  service  seven  years.  Then  came 
marriage  and  life  at  'Tenimore  Farm" 
on  Otsego  Lake.  Precaution,  his  first 
novel,  published  anonymously,  was  writ- 
ten because  he  had  read  an  English  fash- 
ionable novel  and  thought  that  he  could 
do  as  good  a  book  himself.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  The  Spy,  The  Pioneers,  Lionel 
Lincoln  and  The  Last  of  the  Mohicctns, 
and  a  new  note  had  been  sounded  in 
American  literature.  In  1826  he 
changed  his  name  from  James  Kent 
Cooper  to  James  Fenimore  Cooper,  and 
in  the  same  year  he  was  appointed 
United  States  Consul  at  Lyons,  and 
went  to  Europe,  where  he  remained  for 
seven  years.  When  he  returned  home 
in  1833  he  was  a  national  idol.  But  it 
was  not  for  long.  He  proceeded, 
some  one  has  said,  "to  lose  hold  on  the 


CODPEUTOWN 


American  people  by  rubbing  down  their 
shins  with  brick  bats."  His  literary 
work  was  critical  of  American  life  ani 
manners.  He  alienated  both  political 
parties.  Finally,  in  1837  the  attacks 
upon  him  became  unbearable  and  he  en- 
tered upon  the  "battle  with  the  press," 
which  he  waged  hotly  for  the  next  five 


years 


Probably  the  earliest  extant  writing 
of  Cooper  is  a  letter  addressed  to  his 
father  when  the  author  was  eleven  years 
of  age.  It  is  printed  in  his  great-grand- 
son's article.  There  are  tivo  points  of 
significance.  He  signs  himself  James  K. 
Cooper,  and  on  the  bottom  of  the  page 
is  the  legend,  "i8th  Century  1800"^ 
evidently  his  private  opinion  in  the  con- 
troversy then  raging  as  to  whether  the 
year  1800  belonged  to  the  eighteenth 
or  nineteenth  century.  The  next  letter 
printed,  written  eight  years  later,  u|Jon 
the  death  of  his  father,  is  to  his  oldest 
brother  Richard,  now  the  head  of  the 
family.  Beginning  "My  dear  sir."  it 
emphasises  a  coolness  between  the  broth- 


840 


letter  gf  1812  to  his  wife,  and  then  one 

written    from    Florence   to    a   friend   in 

New  York  in  1829.     In  the  latter  there 

more  than  a  suggestion  of  irritabilit 

I  have  little  to  tell  you  more.     Europe  ll  I 
an  embarrassed  slate.     They  datler  tbein-  I 
selves    in    England    that    ihey    are   siarving   ' 
with  over- prod  uclion  !      But  John  h  exceed- 
ingly  ingenious   in   bolstering   his   inRrmitin 
and  most  loyally  stupid  in  seeing  the  prog- 
o{   other   people 


As    I 


r  • 


ers  which  is  being  e 
that  time  Cooper  i 


lothed  ove 

in  the  navy.     A 


IV  less  of  them.     I  hear  strange 
(cvtr,   for  Ihey  are   not  a   lillle   addiclell    I 
bnckbiling.      There    is    a    queer    report 
abroad  here  just  now,  but  I  shall  say  no  more 
of  it,   feeling  quilc  confident   it   musi  be  ex- 
aggerated,  a   Duel   and   some   female   levity 

As  for  myself,  I  know  nothing  of  Europ* 
ihrough  cafes  and  valet  de  plaee.  1  maka 
no  acquaintances  with  Countesses  in  Dili- 
gences and  do  not  see  grandees  at  Restati* 
reteurs.  and  scarcely  know  the  name  of  an 
opera  dancer.  You  see  1  shall  return  u 
ignorant  as  I  came  oul,  ai  least  in  the  opin- 
ion of  those  galloping  gentry  who  think  the 
world  is  10  be  best  understood  in  the  market- 
places,    [  can  tell  you  how  often  I  laugh 


I 
I 
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Chronicle  and  Comment 


my  sleeve   when   1    rcmcmher   ihe   svvaggrr- 

travelled  illuminali.  I  have  traced  a  few 
of  the  most  conspicuous  and  depend  on  it 
they  have  no(  left  the  trains  of  cornels. 

Discontent  is  also  obvious  in  a  letter 
written  to  his  wife  soon  after  Cooper's 
return  from  Europe.  It  is  written  from 
Canajoharie,  which  he  is  seeing  after  six- 
teen years'  absence.  He  laments  the 
passing  of  old  landmarks  and  the  mod- 
ernness  of  everything.  Perhaps,  also,  he 
is  a  little  saddened  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  so  many  of  the  friends  and  associates 
of  his  youth.  He  writes:  "The  valley 
of  the  Mohawk  is  prett>'ish,  but  not 
much  more.  Here  and  there  the  Yan- 
kees have  got  in  and  wrought  a  change, 
but  on  the  whole  it  is  less  changed  than 
I  had  anticipated.     Ever}'  hour   I  stay 


that  society  has  had  a  summerset,  and 
that  the  elite  is  at  the  bottom."  In  an- 
other letter  he  writes:  "Socially,  dis- 
tinctions will  always  exist,  and  generally 
they  are  founded  in  common  sense  and 
ability.  In  this  country,  the  confusion 
that  exists  in  society  is  owing  to  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  towns,  the  jumble 
of  immigration,  and  the  disproportion 
between  the  nouveaux  riches  and  those 
who  are  prepared  by  education  and 
habits  to  do  credit  to  their  positions. 
If  he  was  not  pleased  with  Cooperstown 
he  was  no  belter  pleased  with  New 
York.  "New  York  always  reminds  me 
of  the  silk  purse  and  the  sow's  ear." 
In  a  letter  to  his  wife  he  describes 
new  tj'pe  of  New  York  lady  that  he  had 
encountered. 
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In  a  letter  to  his  wife  written  in 
1838  Gaoper  spoke  of  Sir  Walter  Scott 
in  terms  of  great  amiability.  "By  the 
way,  I  have  been  told  Scott,  while  a  I 
Naples,  declared  a  person  you  love  had 
more  genius  than  any  livinE  writer.  I 
repeat  this  because  1  know  it  will  give 
you  pleasure,  although  I  make  great  al- 
lowance for  Master  Scott's  blarney." 
But  Cooper  had  a  speedy  change  of 
heart.  In  the  same  year  he  had  occy- 
sion  to  review  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott 
in   the   Knickerbocker  Magazine.      His 


review  which  aroused  a  violent  and 
general  outcn  could  hardly  have  been 
more  caustic  than  the  following  letter 

Well  I  have  read  the  Ballant^nei  books, 
and  Mr  Lockhart  is  flat  on  h  s  back  They 
not  onli  show  (ha(  Scoti  ruined  the  Bal 
lantines  bul  ihei  thaw  that  he  knew  thi 
entire  situation  of  his  alfaiit,  Jair 
ttne  furnishing  a  monihlv  statement  to  bim, 
and  ihev  show  that  Mr  Lockhart  is  a  cool, 
calculating  knave  He  lies  throughoul  ihe 
volumes  In  m>  op  nion  lhe>  also  show, 
though  It  IS  without  effect,  and  incidcniallj, 
that  Scoti  was  a  cold  hearted  selfish  fellow, 
as  «ell  as  a  Jesu  I  Take  one  specimen  of 
their  atalemenls,  A  newspaper  called  the 
Beaton  was  establUhed  10  asas 
character,  for  polilical  purposes — the  affair 
of  which  McNally  spoke — and  Sir  Alexan- 
der Boswell  gol  killed.  Mrs. 
deeply  implicated  in  the  rascally  transac- 
tion. Lockhart  jays  Scoti  would  not  employ 
James  Ballaniync,  as  ihe  editor  of  thi* 
paper,  as  he  wanted  a  steadier  man  for  hi* 
purpose.  Now  his  son  affirms  ihal  he  ha 
the  proof  Scott  offered  the  editorship  lo  hi 
father,  with  a  salary  of  £500  per  annunt 
and  thai  ihe  laller  declined  on  prinripU 
In  short,  we  gel  glorious  insights  int 
Scotl's  real  character,  by  this  pamphlet,  ani 
"ing   gives   Lockhart   up! 


I 


f 

I 
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It  is  the  story  of  a  wretched  life  that 
Mr.  Frank  Harris  has  told  in  the  two 

volumes      recently 

r\         ^.F-ij  brought    out    in    New 

Oscar  Wilde        xr    ,     /-,.  i        i  . 

York    City    under    his 

own    imprint.      But    it 

IS  the  life  of  the  man  who  wrote  "The 

Ballad  of  Reading  Gaol,"  one  of  the 

greatest  poems  in  the  English  language. 

Let  that  be  remembered  when  all  else 

is   forgotten.      It  was   of   himself    that 

Wilde  was  thinking  when  he  wrote  the 

lines 

And  all  the  woe  that  moved  him  so 

That  he  gave  that  bitter  cry, 
And  the  wild  regrets,  and  the  bloody  sweats, 

None  knew  so  well  as  I: 
For  he  who  lives  more  lives  than  one 

More  deaths  than  one  must  die. 

It  was  his  own  years  of  punishment 
in  prison  that  he  described: 

The  vilest  deeds  like  prison  weeds 

Bloom  well  in  prison  air: 
It  is  only  what  is  good  in  Man 

That  wastes   and   withers   there: 
Pale  Anguish  keeps  the  heavy  gate, 

And  the  Warder  is  Despair. 
•   •  • 

Mr.  Harris's  work  is  an  unusual 
work  in  many  ways.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
whether  its  extreme  frankness  should  be 
praised  or  deplored.  But  in  comment- 
ing upon  it  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  brighter  pages,  those  dealing  with 
the  years  before  Wilde's  downfall,  and 
with  the  opinions  of  his  contemporaries 
that  he  expressed  in  his  later  days  on  the 
Continent.  Harris  first  met  Wilde  in 
1884  and  knew  him  well  till  the  time  of 
Wilde's  death  in  Paris  sixteen  years 
later.  Harris's  first  impression  of  the 
playwright  was  of  "a  Roman  emperor 
of  the  decadence."  "He  wore  a  great 
green  scarab  ring  on  one  finger.  He 
was  overdressed  rather  than  well 
dressed ;  his  clothes  fitted  him  too  tight- 
ly; he  was  too  stout.  He  had  a  trick 
which  I  noticed  even  then,  which  grew 
on  him  later,  of  pulling  his  jowl  with 
his  right  hand  as  he  spoke,  and  his  jowl 
was  already  fat  and  pouchy.     His  grey 


eyes  were  finely  expressive;  in  turn  vi- 
vacious, laughing,  sympathetic;  alwa3^ 
beautiful.  The  carvcn  mouth,  too,  with 
its  heavy,  chiselled,  purple-tinged  lips, 
had  a  certain  attraction  and  significance 
in  spite  of  a  black  front  tooth  which 
shocked  one  when  he  laughed." 


•  •  • 


It  was  in  1893-94  that  Wilde  Mras 
at  the  zenith  of  his  success.  "Not  Sheri- 
dan the  day  after  his  marriage,"  sa3rs 
Mr.  Harris,  "not  Byron  when  he  awoke 
to  find  himself  famous,  ever  reached 
such  a  pinnacle.  His  plays  were  bring- 
ing in  so  much  that  he  could  spend 
money  like  water;  he  had  won  every 
sort  of  popularity;  the  gross  applause  of 
the  many,  and  the  finer  incense  of  the 
few  who  constitute  the  jury  of  Fame; 
his  personal  popularity,  too,  was  ex- 
traordinary; thousands  admired  him, 
many  liked  him;  he  seemed  to  have 
everything  that  heart  could  desire  and 
perfect  health  to  boot.  Even  his  home 
life  was  without  a  cloud."  Of  this  time 
Mr.  Harris  tells  a  very  touching  little 
story  about  Wilde  and  his  two  boys, 
Vyvyan  and  Cyril.  In  the  spring  of 
1893  ^  Woman  of  No  Importance  was 
produced.  The  next  year  he  wrote  The 
Ideal  Husband  and  The  Importance  of 
Being  Earnest.  The  former  play  was 
the  outcome  of  a  story  told  Wildc  by 
Harris,  who  in  turn  had  heard  it  from 
the  American,  Cope  Whitehousc.  The 
stor\'  concerned  Disraeli's  move  in  en- 
trusting the  Rothschilds  with  the  pur- 
chase of  the  Suez  Canal  shares.  But  in 
spite  of  all  the  success  the  clouds  were 
beginning  to  gather.  BtcnsfiulsTAe  (4*^1^'^ 
Green  Carnation,  written  in  a  spirit  of 
pure  flippana%  greatly  harmed  Oscar 
Wilde's  character  with  the  general 
public. 


•  •  • 


An  earlier  chapter  tells  of  Wilde's 
controversy  with  \Vhistler  in  which  the 
playwright  came  off  decidedly  second 
best.  The  controversy  began  in  1883, 
after  Wilde  had  been  lecturing  in  the 
United  States,  with  a  charge  of  plagiar- 
ism from  Whistler.    "Picking  from  our 
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platters  the  plums  he  peddles  in  the 
provinces,"  was  the  way  the  irascible 
American  expressed  it.  The  dispute 
was  carried  on  in  the  newspapers  for 
two  years,  coming  to  a  head  in  18S5. 
Wilde  reviewed  the  master  in  the  Pall 
Mall  GaeetlE.  "Whistler,"  he  said,  "is 
one  of  the  very  greatest  masters  of 
painting  in  my  opinion.    And  I  may  add 


Even  in  the  dark  days  of  Wilde's 
downfall  there  were  flashes  of  the  old 
wit.  Particularly  caustic  were  some  of 
his  judgments  of  his  contemporaries. 
Of  Arthur  Symons  he  said  that  he  was 
"a  sad  example  of  an  Egoist  who  had 
no  Ego."  George  Moore  he  summed  up 
as  having  "conducted  his  whole  educa- 
tion in  public.     He  had  written  two  or 


that  in  this  opinion  Mr,  Whistler  him- 
self entirely  concurs."  Whistler  re- 
torted in  the  IVorld  and  Oscar  replied, 
but  Whistler  had  the  best  of  the  argu- 
ment. "Oscar — the  amiable,  irrespon- 
sible, esurient  Oscar — with  no  more 
sense  of  a  picture  than  of  the  fit  of  a 
coat,  has  the  courage  of  the  opinions  .  .  . 
of  others!"  It  was  about  this  time  tfiat 
Wilde  married.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  a  Q.  C,  a  Miss  Constance  Lloyd,  a 
young  lady  without  any  particular 
qualities  or  beauty,  whom  he  had  met  in 
Dublin  on  a  lecture  tour.  Miss  Lloyd 
had  a  few  hundreds  a  year  of  her  own, 
just  enough  to  keep  the  wolf  from  the 
door.  The  couple  went  to  live  in 
Chelsea. 


three  books  before  he  found  out  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  English  gram- 
mar. He  at  once  announced  the  discov- 
ery and  so  earned  the  admiration  of  the 
illiterate,  A  few  years  later  he  discov- 
ered that  there  was  something  architec- 
tural in  style,  that  sentences  had  to  be 
built  up  into  a  paragraph,  and  para- 
graphs into  chapters  and  so  on.  Nat- 
urally he  cried  this  revelation,  too,  from 
the  housetops,  and  thus  won  the  admira- 
tion of  the  journalists  who  had  been 
makinj;  rubble  heaps  all  their  lives  with- 
out knowing  it."  Wilde  professed  to 
fear  that  Moore  would  die  before  be 
reached  the  level  from  which  writers 
start.  Furthermore  he  held  that  Moore 
differed  from  Symons  in  that  he  had 
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Ego,  but  his  Ego  had  five  senses  and  no 
soul.  Of  Bernard  Shaw:  "A  man  of 
real  ability  but  with  a  bleak  mind. 
Humourous  gleams  as  of  wintry  sunlight 
on  a  bare,  harsh  landscape.  No  passion, 
no  feeling,  believing  in  nothing,  loving 
nothing,  not  even  Bernard  Shaw." 
Hardy  had  just  found  out  that  "women 
have  legs  underneath  their  dresses,  and 
that  discover^'  had  almost  wrecked  his 
life.  Passion  to  him  was  a  childish  ill- 
ness like  measles." 


o     •     • 


In  connection  with  the  later  Paris 
days  Mr.  Harris  relates  an  anecdote 
which  is  not  without  political  signifi- 
cance. It  was  the  time  when  the  Drey- 
fus case  was  being  first  agitated  and 
when  Esterhazy  had  just  appeared  upon 
the  scene.  Esterhazy,  Wilde,  and  Har- 
ris lunched  together  one  day.  Ester- 
hazy insisted  on  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus, 
contending  that  he  himself  had  been 
ver>^  badly  treated.  Wilde  made  a  re- 
mark to  the  effect  that  the  innocent  al- 
ways suffer,  that  it  is  their  metier,  and 
that  the  interesting  thing  surely  is  to  be 
guilty  and  so  wear  as  a  halo  the  seduc- 
tion of  sin.  Thereupon  Esterhazy  broke 
out:  "Why  should  I  not  make  my  con- 
fession to  you?  I  will.  It  is  I,  Ester- 
hazy, who  alone  am  guilty.  I  wrote  the 
bordereau.  I  put  Dreyfus  in  prison,  and 
all  France  cannot  liberate  him.  I  am 
the  maker  of  the  plot  and  the  chief  part 
in  it  is  mine."  Of  course,  both  Harris 
and  Wilde  roared  with  laughter.  At 
the  time  no  one  even  suspected  Ester- 
hazv  in  connection  with  the  bordereau. 


•  •  • 


Ghosts 


The  Nation  of  London  has  recently 
been  discussing  ghosts,  a  propos  of  Miss 

Jessie  Middleton's 
White  Ghost  Book.  It 
considers  the  ghost  a 
literary  personage  of 
the  first  importance.  Andrew  Lang 
recognised  his  value,  though  he  thought 
the  ghost  in  Hamlet  not  quite  a  success, 
and  put  down  Alexandre  Dumas*s 
ghosts  as  rank  failures  because  they 
made   themselves   too  common   and   too 


cheap.     The  supernatural  is  no  longer 
the  trump  card  it  once  was  with   ro- 
mancers, yet  we  find  an  occasional  au- 
thor, such  as  Mr.  Algernon  Blackwood 
or  the  late  Father  R.  H.  Benson,  play- 
ing it  with  undoubted  success.     There 
is  also   a  school  of  writers  who   have 
made  good  use  of  the  mental  complexi- 
ties  which    modern    psychology    is    dis- 
closing.    But  the  Society  for  Psychical 
Research  has  gone  far  to  reduce  spirit- 
ualism to  the  level  of  an  exact  science, 
and   most  self-respecting  novelists  will 
have  nothing  to  do  with  ghosts  that  are 
willing  to  face  a  camera,  if  not,  as  yet, 
to  submit  to  the  processes  of  chemical 
analysis.     But  that  may  be  in  the  not 
far  distant  future.     It  is  the  old-fash- 
ioned  spectre   to   whom   the   world   of 
books  is  most  indebted.    Let  us  not  for- 
get the  apparition  of  Mrs.  Veal,  which 
was  responsible  for  selling  a  moribund 
edition  of  Drelincourt  on  Death,  or  the 
ghost  of  Jacob  Marley,  who  wrought 
such  a  change  in  the  mind  of  Scrooge. 


•  • 


"This  unsophisticated  ghost,"  the 
writer  in  the  Nation  continues,  "had  his 
golden  age  toward  the  close  of  the  eigh* 
teenth  century  and  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth.  He  was  an  early  product 
of  the  Romantic  movement,  and  he 
made  his  appearance  in  England  with 
Horace  Walpole's  Castle  of  Otranto  in 
1764.  *So  great  a  gulf,'  says  a  contem- 
porary critic,  *is  there  between  the  taste 
of  the  late  eighteenth  century  and  the 
early  twentieth  century,  that  it  is  now 
almost  impossible,  on  its  intrinsic  merits 
alone,  to  take  the  Castle  of  Otranto 
seriously,  or  to  do  anything  but  lau^  at 
the  portions  of  the  gigantic  Alphonso 
which  appear  from  time  to  time,  to  the 
very  natural  consternation  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Otranto.'  Two  other  quota- 
tions will  illustrate  the  varying  moods, 
not  perhaps  of  taste,  but  of  belief,  in 
this  respect.  *A  few  years  ago,'  Miss 
Jessie  Middleton  asserts,  *it  was  con- 
sidered old-fashioned  and  ridiculous  to 
believe  in  ghosts ;  now  it  is  old-fashioned 
not  to  believe  in  them.  Every  day 
brings  us  fresh  proof  and  well-founded 
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instances.'  And,  to  take  a  stage  inter- 
mediate between  Horace  Walpole  and 
Miss  Middleton.  this  is  Kinglake's  trib- 
ute to  the  power  of  the  press  as  a  layer 
of  ghosts; 


We  in  England  are  s 
the  great  debt  v.t  am 
watchful  press  which  pi 
■nation  of  our  opinions, 
about  (his  splendid  resu 
humblest   of   us   are   lift 


of 

resides  over  the  for- 
,  and  which  brings 
lit,   namely,  that   the 


pie  cornet  in  the  Blues  is 
entertain  a  foolish  belief  1: 
Lord  High  Chancellor. 


0  more  likely  to 
ghosts  than   the 


"As  far  as  the  ghosts  that  people  the 
world  of  books  are  concerned,  Horace 
Walpole  was  certainly  the  progenitor 
of  a  crowd  of  these  apparitions.  The 
lineal  descendants  of  Alphonso  fill  the 
pages  of  Clare  Reeve,  Mr^.  RadcJiffe, 
M.  G.  Lewis,  Maturin,  and  Scott. 
They  are  seen  in  the  lineaments  of  the 
Byronic  hero,  and  they  are  found  al- 
most among  our  own  contemporaries  in 
the  stories  of  Bulwer  Lytton,  Pne, 
Hawthorne,  and  R.  L.  Stevenson. 
Among  these  purveyors  of  the  super- 
natural, one  of  the  most  notable,  from 
the  ghostly  if  not  from  the  artistic 
standpoint,  is  Mrs.  Radclifle.  Her 
Mysteries  of  Udolpko  is  a  classic  of  its 
sort.  That  is  to  say.  it  is  a  book  which 
everybody  speaks  about  and  nobody 
reads,  yet  it  won  the  approval  of  Scott, 
Fox,  and  Sheridan,  not  to  mention  the 
Catherine  Morland  of  Northan^cr 
Abbey.  Miss  Morland  loved  Mrs.  Rad- 
cliffe's  tender  yet  terrific  fancy.  She 
told  Mr.  Tilney  that,  while  she  had 
Vdolpho  to  read,  nothing  could  make 
her  miserable,  and  this  is  how  she  speaks 
of  the  romance  to  Isabella  in  the  Pump- 
room  at  Bath: 

"Oht  I  am  quite  delighted  with  the  bo^ikl 
I  should  tike  ta  spend  my  whole  life  reading 

you,   I   would  not  have  come  away  from  it 
for  all  the  world." 


"Dear  creature,  how  much  1  am  obliged 
to  you:  and  when  yon  have  finished  l\lol- 
pho,  I  have  made  out  a  list  d(  ten  or  twelve 
more  of  the  same  kind  for  you." 

"Have  you,  indeed?  How  glad  1  am! 
What  are  they  all?" 

"I  will  read  you  iheir  ^ame^  directly: 
here  they  are  in  my  pocket-book.  Cailtf  of 
IVoljtnhacli,  Clermont,  Mysleriout  Warn- 
ingi,  Neemmanrer  of  the  Blafk  Foresl.  Mid- 
nighl  Bell,  Orphan  of  l/ie  Rhine,  and  Uorrid 
Myileries.     Those  will   last   ua   some  lime." 


(luenced  a  good  deal  both  by  England 
and  Germany.  Balzac's  early  attempts 
at  fiction  were  direct  imitations  of  Ma- 
turin, Lewis,  and  Mrs.  Radcliffe.  Le 
Ctntenaire  is  practically  a  translation  of 
Melmolh,  and  Le  Vicaire  det  Ardennes 
borrows  manv  of  its  episodes  from  The 
Monk.  Gerard  de  Nerval.  Charles 
Nodier,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  Meri- 
mee  derive  from  German  sources,  while 
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ViUiers  de  I'lsle  Adam  got  his  ideas 
from  Poe.  Maupassant  introduced  a 
fresh  note  into  French  supernaturalism 
in  fiction,  and,  after  Dostoevsky's  nov- 
els appeared,  this  was  enriched  by  a 
study  of  morbid  psychology,  at  which 
French  writers  proved  to  be  brilliant 
pupils.    Gilbert  Augustin  Thierry,  who 


died  some  months  ago,  wrote  one  of  the 

best  examples  of  this  type  of  novel  in 
Alarfa,  a  book  which  has  been  warmly 
praised  by  Anatole  France.  Within  re- 
cent years  French  fiction  has  shown 
some  signs  of  harking  back  to  the  super- 
natural, or  at  any  rate  to  the  psychic 
borderland  between  it  and  the  purely 
material.     M.  Claude  Farrere  and  M. 


Less  rounded  in  style, 
often  lacking  in  lit- 
quality  and  per- 
ception, but  still  rich 
interest  are 
vhich  find  their  way  to 
.  not  through  the  me- 
dium of  print,  but  by  the  hand  of  the 
postman.     Thackeray  once  recorded  his 
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dislike  of  the  postman's  knock.  It  filled 
him  with  every  kind  of  apprehension, 
his  capacity,  not  of  au- 
thor but  of  editor,  during  the  brief  pe- 
riod that  he  controlled  the  destiny  of 
the  Cornhill  Magazinr.  He  has  left  a 
record  of  those  fears  in  his  Roundabout 
Paper.  "Thorns  on  the  Cushion."  But 
the  messages  that  find  the  way  to  au- 
thors through  the  mail  arc  not  always 
unwelcome.  Some  of  them  warm  the 
heart  hy  words  of  discriminating  and 
genuine  appreciation.  Others,  less 
friendly  in  tone,  indicate  an  interest  that 
in  itself  is  a  compliment.  Others  again 
have  led  to  a  correspondence  in  which 
the  author  has  very  often  come  off  sec- 
ond best  in  the  exchange  of  wit.  Here, 
before  us,  is  a  large  brown  envelope 
filled  with  these  messages,  grave  and  gay. 


told  I 


e  shall  dip  for  little  stories  to 
jw  and  in  following  months. 


Mr.  George  Barr  McCutcheon  re- 
calls, but  not  with  any  particular  self- 
complacency,  his  passage  at  arms  with 
the  Arizona  cowboy.  The  cowboy,  who 
lived  forty  miles  from  a  post-office  or  a 
bookstore,  had  read  the  Graustark  sto- 
ries, and  had  found  them  lo  his  liking. 
He  learned  the  author's  address  from  a 
Chicago  man  who  happened  to  h 
elling  in  Arizona,  and  wrote  a  long  let- 
ter, in  which  he  said  he  was  eager 
read  Mr.  McCutcheon's  The  Skerroa 
which  had  just  been  published.  For 
month  he  had  been  travelling  by  horse- 
back eighty  miles  twice  a  week  but  hat' 
been  unable  to  secure  the  book  at  thi 
nearest  town.     He  wrote  lo  ask  if 
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author  would  send  him  a  copy  by  mail 
if  he  would  forward  the  price.  Mr. 
McCutcheon  sent  him  a  copy  with  his 
compliments  and  told  him  not  to  mind 
the  price.  After  such  a  tribute  he  felt 
that  he  could  not  do  less.  A  month 
later  the  cowboy  acknowledged  receipt 
of  the  book.  It  required  but  little  per- 
ception on  the  novelist's  part  to  discover 
that  he  had  not  liked  the  stor>'.  He 
wrote:  "I  don't  wonder  you  are  happy 
to  give  it  away.  You  don't  expect  peo- 
ple to  buy  it,  do  you?  I  am  much 
obliged  to  you  for  giving  it  to  me  for 
nothing,  but  even  at  that  1  think  there 
is  some  change  coming  to  me."  That 
letter  hurt,  and  Mr.  McCutcheon  made 
the  mistake  of  retaliating  politely.      He 


sent  the  cowboy  one  dollar  and  fifty 
cents  in  stamps  and  asked  if  that  squared 
the  account.  Back  came  a  letter  from 
the  cowboy  saying  that  he  could  use  the 
stamps  to  great  advantage  in  warning 
his  friends  not  to  read  the  book.  Mr. 
McCutcheon  wisely  chose  to  consider 
the  incident  closed. 


Mr.  McCutcheon  has  received  a 
large  number  of  letters  from  readers  of 
the  Graustark  stories  who  believe,  or 
profess  to  believe,  that  the  principality 
has  an  actual  existence.  Some  of  the 
writers  want  to  be  told  in  great  detail 
of  the  situation,  customs,  and  language 
of  Graustark.     Often   these  letters  are 


extremely  pathetic,  A  woman  in  Cleve- 
land requested  the  author  to  give  h«r 
directions  for  reaching  the  place  by  rail 
after  landing  in  Europe.  Her  daughter 
was  an  invalia,  and  she  was  quite  sure 
that  the  climate  of  Graustark  would  be 
of  "untold  benefit  to  her."  Another 
woman  wrote  to  say  that  her  husband 
was  dying  of  consumption,  and  she  felt 
that  if  they  could  take  or  purchase  a 
house  on  the  mountainside  in  Edelweiss 
he  could  avert  the  death  that  seemed  so 
near.  "It  was  like  committing  pre- 
meditated murder,"  says  Mr.  McCutch- 
con,   "to  write  and   tell   them   that   the 


principality  existed  only  in 
nation  and  by  the  indulgence  of  a  gei 
erous  public."  A  man  in  the  East  tele- 
graphed; "To  decide  a  bet,  what  is  the 
quickest  way  to  get  to  Graustark?" 
The  only  answer  to  this  confident  ques- 
tion that  could  be  sent  was:  "Just 
imagine  you  are  there.  That's  the  wajij 
1  did." 

A  man  living  in  Washington,  D,  C, 
informed  Mr.  McCutcheon  that  he  was 
organising  a  Graustark  Club  in  his 
lodging  house,  and  that  he  was  expect- 
ing to  escort  the  entire  party  to  the 
principalit>'     as    soon    as    the 


th^ 
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would  permit.  A  San  Francisco  woman 
wrote  to  ask  where  Graustark  was  lo- 
cated. 

I  have  a  friend  here  who  has  travelled 
extensivety.  She  says  she  has  been  in 
Grausiart  twice  and  loves  it  very  much. 
Vour  descriplion  of  the  country  is  excellent, 
she  says.  We  expect  to  go  abroad  this  fall, 
and  I  am  writing  to  ask  how  we  can  reach 
Graustark.  My  friend  is  in  the  East,  and 
I   cannot  find   the   place  on   the   map.     She 


says  she   has  seen  the  Princess   Yetive   and 
has  gone  through  the  castle. 

A  small  boy  asked,  with  considerable 
anxiety  and  rare  consideration,  if  the 
word  Graustark  was  copyrighted.  He 
wanted  to  call  his  dog  Graustark,  but 
thought  it  best  to  secure  the  author's 
consent,  as  he  did  not  care  to  get  into 
trouble  with  the  government.  From  a 
far  Western  editor  came  this  startling 
message:  "A  man  named  McCutcheon 
was  hung  here  yesterday.     He  said  he 
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was  the  author  of  Graustark,  but  that 
did  not  get  him  out  of  the  scrape.  Will 
you  not  write  a  letter  to  the  Banner 
telling  our  readers  how  it  feels  to  be 
hung  by  proxy?" 


•  •  • 


The  first  letter  that  Mr.  Edwin 
Lefevre  ever  received  as  an  author  was 
one  that  he  wrote  himself.  It  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  editor  of  the  afternoon 
paper  on  which  Mr.  Lefevre  was  at  the 
time  working.  The  letter  informed  the 
editor  how  much  the  writer  had  enjoyed 
that  "special"  on  the  Banana  Industry. 
It  was,  the  writer  said,  the  best  mono- 
graph extant  on  that  important  subject. 
Mr.  Lefevre  felt  this  to  be  legitimate 
because  the  editor  would  not  allow  him 
space  on  the  article  claiming  that  it  had 
been  sent  up  to  the  composing  room  by 
mistake.  The  editor  summoned  the  re- 
porter and  said,  "Kerens  a  highly  enco- 
miastic letter  about  your  damned  banana 
story."  "Yes?"  said  Lefevre,  with  every 
appearance  of  triumphant  delight,  "You 

see  that "    "Who    did    you    get    to 

write  the  letter  for  you?"  the  editor 
pursued  coldly.  He  knew  Lefevrc's 
writing,  having  blue  pencilled  so  much 
of  it.  "Nobody,"  was  the  dignified  re- 
tort. "But  that  would  make  a  good 
story — the  young  author  who  in  a  dis- 
giu'sed  hand  sends  letters  to  the  editor, 
telling  the  great  pleasure  the  perusal  of 

the  interesting "  "You  will  continue 

to  enlighten  the  readers  of  this  paper," 
was  the  crushing  and  final  decision  of 
the  editor,  "as  to  the  latest  quotations 
on  butter,  eggs,  cheese,  petroleum,  fer- 
tilisers, and  pig-iron,  and  everything 
else  that  will  fit  in  the  commercial 
page."  "That"  comments  Mr.  Lefevre, 
"is  not  funny.     It  is  the  truth." 


•  •  • 


To  Mr.  Lefevre  suggestions  for  sto- 
ries have  come  with  pleasing  frequency. 
Here  is  one  which  reached  him  from 
Toledo,  Ohio: 


this  office  that  we  call  Willie  the  Puke.  He 
is  a  stinker.  He  always  brags  when  he 
wins,  but  when  he  loses  it's  always  the 
broker's  fault  He  owes  us  some  money, 
and  we  can't  sue  him  because  everything's 
in  his  wife's  name.  He  is  a  light-weight, 
and  he  is  full  of  hot  air.  He  therefore 
weighs  seventeen  pounds  less  than  a  tooth- 
pick. You  ought  to  write  him  up.  Await- 
ing your  reply,  I  remain 
Yours  truly. 


P.  S.  You  can  call  him  Willie  the  Puke. 
Everybody  here  would  know  who  you  mean. 
Let  me  know  in  what  number  it  appears. 

Mr.  Lefevre  made  the  mistake  of 
thanking  the  Toledo  man,  saying  he 
knew  the  type.  He  also  tried  to  be 
funny,  hinting  that  the  suggested  title 
would  look  well  in  the  Century's  table 
of  contents.  .  The  man  wrote  back  that 
McCUiri's  was  the  place  for  it,  and 
tlien  began  a  one-sided  correspondence 
that  lasted  a  year.  The  man  evidently 
travelled  for  his  firm,  for  Mr.  Lefevre 
used  to  get  letters  on  hotel  stationery 
from  various  cities,  all  full  of  fresh  and 
abominable  details  about  Willie  the  P., 
and  asking  "when  it  was  coming  out." 


•  •  • 


The  first  of  the  three  following  let- 
ters was  received  by  Maria  Thompson 
Daviess  about  six  months  after  the  pub- 
lication of  her  first  book,  Miss  Selina 
Lou  and  the  Soap  Box  Babies,  which  re- 
lates the  adventures  of  a  spinster  in 
hovering  all  of  the  babies  in  a  little  set- 
tlement on  the  outskirts  of  a  large  city. 
It  took  the  book  about  that  time  to  get 
into  one  of  the  travelling  libraries  in  the 
Tennessee  mountain  districts,  and  the  re- 
sult was  that  one  day  a  long,  lanky, 
blue-eyed  mountain  boy  of  about  four- 
teen summers  appeared  at  Miss  Daviess's 
doorstep  and  handed  in  this  letter,  with 
utter  silence  and  solemnity. 


I  have  read  your  Wall  Street  stories  with  Deer   kind   Friend   of  that  Seliny  Luc,   I 

much   interest.     Keep  it  up.     There  is  one       send    Bud    to   you    fer   care   in    the   wicked 
story  you  ought  to  write,   about   a   man   in       town  to  make  his  living.    He  knows  nothing 
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watch  him  but  is  good.  I  am  pore.  His 
Mother,  Hiiics  Gulch  on  Harpeth  past  Mc- 
Minville. 

The  result.  AIIss  Daviess  tells  ns,  is  a 
hrijjht  yoiinii  ji^^^'tTV  clerk  in  one  of  the 
larjjest  jrrcKTries  in  Nashville.  Here  are 
two  other  letters  which  the  postman 
hroujiht  to  Miss  Daviess. 

Mv   DEAR   Madam: 

I  have  just  finished  your  novel,  The 
Dar f devil,  and  I  would  like  to  request  that 
the  next  time  you  write  a  book  that  I  am  in 
danger  of  paying  one  dollar  and  thirty-five 
cents  for  you  will  let  the  hero  be  the  hero 
and  restrain  the  heroine  from  being  both. 
This  is  carrying  woman's  rights  too  far.  I 
felt  obliged  to  sit  up  until  three  o'clock  to 
see  that  girl  safely  out  of  those  trowsers 
and  into  woman's  togs  and  safe  in  the  arms 
of   a   strong  man. 

I  have  the  honour,  my  dear  Madam,  to  be 


Mv  DEAR  Miss  Daviess: 

I  have  just  finished  your  delightful  novel, 
The  Daredevil,  and  I  have  decided  to  make 
a  request  of  you.  I  am  writing  a  novel 
myself  about  a  beautiful  girl  and  a  very 
brave  man  who  rescues  her  from  spies  in 
Mexico  of  the  German  Government.  It  is 
a  wonderful  plot  with  many  adventures  that 
no  human  being  ever  took,  but  T  caimot 
get  the  man  and  girl  to  talk.  I  like  your 
love  talk  in  Thf  Dartdevil  with  only  a 
little  more  "pej),"  which  I  could  put  in. 
Would  you  take  fifty  dollars  to  write  in  the 
talk  for  me  and  I  will  make  a  printer  put 
in  a  notice  that  \ou  did  it?  Please  let  me 
know  immediately,  for  it  you  don't  I  think 
Kdna   Ferber  will. 

\'erv  truly  and   admiringly. 


One  of  the  iiuaintc^t  (»f  all  the  curi- 
ous letters  received  1)\  Kllis  Parker  But- 
ler was  troni  an  <ild,  retired  Canadian 
sea  captain,  who  wanted  to  enter  into 
a  fifty-fifty  deal  for  the  production  of 
literature.  The  captain's  idea  was  that 
lie   was   to   furnish    the   ideas   and   that 


the  author  of  Pigs  is  Pigs  was  to  do  the 
writing  and  selling.  He  explained  ^t 
he  had  had  a  remarkably  interesting  sea 
life  but  was  now  old,  and  could  cam 
his  living  at  sea  no  more,  and  had  taken 
up  life  insurance  selling  to  earn  his  liv- 
ing. What  bothered  him  was  that  he 
had  so  many  good  stories  in  his  head 
that  he  was  too  interesting.  He  could 
get  an  audience  of  possible  customers, 
and  he  could  hold  their  attention,  but 
his  tales  Averc  so  good  that  when  he  got 
to  talking  neither  he  nor  his  "prospect" 
ever  thought  of  life  insurance  again. 
For  months  he  had  been  doing  this.  He 
always  became  so  interested  in  tlic  sto- 
ries of  his  sea  life  that  he  went  away 
without  mentioning  life  insurance.  So 
he  decided  life  insurance  was  no  business 
for  him  to  be  in,  and  as  the  tales  were 
the  cause  of  his  failure  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  cash  in  the  tales.  Would  Mr. 
Butler  go  in  with  him? 


•  • 


One  of  the  best  letters  Mr.  Butler 
has  seen  was  written  to  the  editor  of 
Lippincott's.  Mr.  Butler  had  a  story  in 
the  magazine  ("Miss  Kimpton's 
Hones*')  which  related,  with  some  ex- 
aggeration, an  incident  that  happened 
to  an  acquaintance  in  a  cemetery  in 
Paris.  It  was  quite  an  unusual  experi- 
ence the  acquaintance  had.  In  the  same 
number  was  another  story*  that  was  most 
unusual — a  Russian  tale — and  another 
tale  not  at  all  hackneyed.  Lippincott*s 
correspondent  (a  woman)  wrote  to  the 
maga/.ine  and  complained  that  there 
were  three  stories  in  that  particular 
number  of  the  magazine  that  she  had 
read  elsewhere.  She  suggested  that  she  was 
Wm\i  cheated,  being  given  second-hand 
literature.  Lippincott's  sent  the  letter  to 
Mr.  Hutler^who  replied  that  it  was  pos- 
sible that,  as  the  story  was  one  he  had 
heard,  some  other  author  might  have 
written  it  up.  It  was  even  possible  that 
he  might  have  referred  to  the  cemetery 
incident  in  some  other  tale.  However, 
he  wrote  tlie  complaining  lady  that  by 
accusing  an  author  in  the  way  she  did 
she  was  injuring  his  reputation  and  that 
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he  insisted  that  she  produce  the  periodi- 
cal in  which  his  story  had  had  prior 
publication.  If  she  did  not  he  would 
refer  the  matter  to  the  Authors'  League, 
which  was  an  organisation  created  to 
protect  authors.  Her  reply  was  an 
apology,  and  her  apology  was  that  she 
was  a  psychic.  Things  like  that  often 
happened  to  her.  She  knew  things  be- 
fore they  happened,  and  probably  she 
had  had  psychic  advance  information  of 
the  three  stories! 


the  general  effect  of  a  prayer  meeting 
and  the  singing  of  old  hymns.*' 


•  •  • 


•  •  • 


The  presents  that  the  postman  brings 
that  Mr.  Meredith  Nicholson  likes  best 
are  from  the  correspondents  who  point 
out  errors  of  statement.  In  a  stor>' 
printed  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post 
Mr.  Nicholson  once  spoke  of  the  saw- 
mills of  Saginaw,  and  was  taken  to  task 
by  some  amiable  soul  who  asked  in  great 
scorn  if  he  did  not  know  that  there  had 
not  been  a  sawmill  in  Saginaw  in  twenty 
years.  He  did  not  know  it,  though  in 
passing  through  Saginaw  about  the  time 
he  wrote  the  story  he  saw  what  to  his 
eye  appeared  to  be  a  large  flock  of  saw- 
mills. Local  colour  is  a  dangerous 
thing  to  tool  with,  Mr.  Nicholson  finds. 
"Some  one  is  bound  to  turn  up  and  tell 
you  that  the  town  pump  you  placed  on 
one  side  of  the  public  square  is  really 
on  the  other.  Several  times  I  have  in- 
advertently used  names  of  people  I  have 
never  seen  or  heard  of.  One  of  these 
rs  a  woman  who  was  very  agreeable 
about  it;  the  other  was  a  man  who 
threatened  to  sue  me,  as  his  name  had 
been  attached  to  an  ex-convict.  I  wrote 
a  masterly  letter  of  apology  which 
averted  the  lawsuit."  Some  of  Mr. 
Nicholson's  most  amusing  letters  have 
come  from  persons  who  refrained  from 
signing  their  names.  The  most  hostile 
of  these  was  a  Rochester  lady  who  used 
a  typewriter  and  complained  bitterly  of 
his  lack  of  moral  perception  in  Other- 
wise Phyllis,  "The  bitterness  of  this 
lies,"  comments  Mr.  Nicholson,  "in  the 
fact  that  the  more  serious  critics  have 
long  complained  of  me  sorrowfully  as  a 
sentimentalist,  a  person  who  never  meets 
sin  squarely  and  winds  up  stories  with 


The  postman  has  been  generous  in 
his  visits  to  Mr.  Robert  W.  Chambers's 
door.  One  day  he  brought  a  letter  from 
a  gentleman  who  needed  an  automobile 
and  requested  Mr.  Chambers  to  supply 
him  by  "return  mail."  Another  day 
there  came  a  modest  message  from  a 
lady  of  sorts  who  desired  fourteen  thou- 
sand dollars  to  purchase  a  farm  and  said 
she  felt  confident  that  Mr.  Chambers 
would  send  the  sum  needed  by  the  end 
of  the  week.  There  are  very  few  mails 
which  do  not  bring  letters  suggesting 
themes  for  stories  with  demand  for  pay- 
ment upon  acceptance.  Also  to  the  post- 
man Mr.  Chambers  can  look  for  re- 
quests to  furnish  scientific  data,  infor- 
mation about  real  estate  and  household 
furniture,  and  requests  to  equip  indus- 
trial plants,  libraries,  schools,  and  col- 
leges. Occasionally  correspondents  ask 
him  to  finance  and  lead  expeditions  to 
various  quarters  of  the  globe;  and  rather 
frequently  he  is  invited  to  contribute 
books,  articles,  and  stories  to  needy 
magazines  and  other  deserving  periodi- 
cals, at  nominal  rates  or  at  no  rates  at 
all.  Now  arid  then  a  shy  offer  of  mar- 
riage varies  the  monotony. 


•  •  • 


A  woman  in  Wisconsin,  upon  seeing 
a  photograph  of  Miss  Fannie  Hurst 
with  a  bit  of  ribbon  in  the  form  of  a 
fillet  around  her  head,  wrote  asking  if 
she  found  that  a  band  about  the  brow 
facilitated  her  in  writing,  and  if  she  got 
the  custom  from  the  Indians.  An  engi- 
neer in  Montana,  attracted  by  a  girl 
character  in  one  of  Miss  Hurst's  stoiics, 
wrote  to  ask  if  the  character  had  been 
drawn  from  life,  and  if  so,  could  Miss 
Hurst  bring  about  a  meeting  between 
him  and  her.  A  prisoner  in  the  Idaho 
States  Prison  wrote  to  take  exception  to 
the  methods  of  one  of  her  "crook  char- 
acters." A  gentleman  from  Boston,  with 
a  letterhead  announcing  him  to  be  a 
"writer  of  letters  and  advertisements," 
expressed  himself  thus:  "Saw  a  picture 
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of  yo :  in  a  circ-lar  y?nt  out  by  the  ad- 
-.  frrti'yins:  d'rnarrrr.ent  of  the  J/t/ro.'o/i- 
M/i  J/T^/«r;i^.  ird  I  ^urn^ise  a  corre- 
^p^'^ndence  with  :.o-:  wo -.id  he  a  'plea?- 
';rab:e  ex;>erien:e*  Ko-'one-ey.  I  can 
interest  yo'j  ''e^otisrr.  i .  hjt  I  wonder  :: 
j  j*t  thi*  brief  note  wii!  'create  a  doire 
to  answer*  ''':id.  n-an's  linjio?  I  hope 
^/''  Here  is  a  sj2?'--*!on  for  a  story 
-ent  to  Mi—  li'^r-t.  'Ah'.h  we  print  hc- 
f.iiM'it  It  i*  '-^j  typical  of  wliat  these  ^::z- 
j(f>rions  to  ajthor*  from  unknown  cor- 
ff-pond^nts  ws:al!y  are.  Ottered  in 
'-•a:]}  *inreri^y  and  jr''x>d  faith  and  >ct 
^f  utterly  hopc!e>s  and  rr.caninj^Ie-?. 

Do  yo'j  rtf.t'y.t  ^i-ffae'tions  from  the  out- 
"•idc?  Nevertrit^-*,  thought  of  suggesting 
?o  >o-j  to  wrirc  abo  :t  a  stenographer,  u-ir.g 
for  your  example  a  young  lady  of  about 
tweiify-orie,  tail,  brown  curly  hair,  deep 
bro'.vfi  e;.e-.  <>;.ark]irig  like  sunbeams,  com- 
;/IexIon  like  a  peach,  and  not  ■"made-up"  at 
that,  very  neat  in  appearance,  self-po*- 
'■e'-'rd,  St  I!  I  fiof  'stitf,"  havinff  a  good  voice 
arid  being  an  athlete,  ba<*ket-ba!I  and  swim- 
ming  the   principal   sports. 

'J  he  reav>n  I  ^uggc^'t  this  is  due  to  the 
fart  that  it  ^eems  to  be  a  universal  opinion 
that  stenographers  are  usually  not  select 
girl--,  and  I  appeal  to  you,  ^li**  Flurst,  to 
uphold  them  and  boost  them  in  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  Nothing  would  give  me  more 
pl*^a"ijrc  til  an  to  have  ;.o"i  write  a  story 
M«ing  the  above  de-cripflon  as  that  of  the 
hid",   in  t!ie  story. 

•    •    • 

Jn  thr-  rv'^fjit  or  nine  pacff^-  of  per-onal 
'iW' i\nU'  a'.i'r.'t  xhf.   Jafc   Ki^hard   \{:\rii- 

'\nz  Davi-  in  the  June 
i-="iic  there  wa^  one 
point  that  we  forgot 
to  brint:  o>it.  'lliat 
hnd  to  do  with  Mr.  Davi'^'-^  po*^iti\c 
jf^-ni'j^  ff»r  apprfi:;if  if  III  of  the  work  of 
ritlu-r-.  For  \(Tirs  aftf-r  he  left  the  stntt 
of  tlir  N«-w  "^'ork  Lvtninfj  Sun  he  read 
tlie  paprr  with  L'reat  care.  Wlien  he 
diNrr,verf-d  a  "^torv"  that  imprc^^ed  hini 
as  WuVtL  partinjjarly  L'ooil  he  always 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  otHce  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  reporter  by  whnm  the  work 
iiari    been    done.      According   to   a   very 


Gouvcrncur 

Morris's 

Tribute 


bca-utif.:!  tribute  to  "R.  H.  D."  which 
Mr.  Gouvemcur  Morris  contributes  to 

the  carrent  isfue  of  the  Metropolitan, 
Mr.  Davi>  carried  that  gift  of  af^re- 
cia::on  into  the  associations  of  his  pcr- 

^jna!  life. 

Perhaps  he  stayed  to  dine.  Then  perhaps 
the  r.;df:r  daughter  was  al lowed  to  lit  up  an 
e^rra  ha!:-h"-jr  so  that  she  could  wait  on 
the  ra'ive  and  though  I  say  it,  that 
«'ho.i!dr.'t.  «he  could  do  this  beautifully,  with 
d!i:r.::y  and  without  ^ggHng*.  and  perhaps 
the  dinner  was  good,  or  R.  H.  D.  thought  it 
was,  and  in  that  event  he  must  abandon 
his  place  and  storm  the  kitchen  to  tell  the 
cooik  a^!  about  it.  Perhaps  the  gardener  was 
taking  life  easy  on  the  kitchen  porch.  He. 
X'j%  came  in  for  praise.  R.  H.  D.  had 
never  seen  our  Japanese  iris  so  beautiful; 
as  for  his.  they  wouldn't  grow  at  all.  It 
wasn't  the  iris,  it  was  the  man  behind  the 
iri?.  And  then  back  he  would  come  to  us, 
with  a  wonderful  stor>'  of  his  adventures 
in  the  pantry  on  his  way  to  the  kitchen,  and 
leaving  behind  him  a  cook  to  whom  there 
had  been  issued  a  new  lease  of  life,  and  a 
gardener  who  blushed  and  smiled  in  the 
darkness   under  the   Aciinidia   vines. 

•   •   • 

People  in  general  have  al\va>'s  had  the 
idea  that  Richard  Harding  Davis  wrote 
very  easily.  He  did  and  he  didn't,  sa^'S 
Mr.  Morri>.  He  wrote  sitting  down 
and  he  wrote  >tandinj:  up.  Letters  and 
lorrc-pondence  were  turned  out  svi'iftly. 
That  reir  ark  able  chapter  in  tVith  the 
A  Hits  dc-cribinj  the  pa>>ing  of  the  Ger- 
man >  throiiirh  HrusseU  was  written  al- 
most a?  fast  a-  he  could  talk.  But  when 
it  came  to  fiction  he  had  no  facility  at 
all. 

Perhaps  I  ^hmild  say  that  he  held  in  con- 
tempt anv  faiilirv  that  he  mav  have  had. 
It  wa<  riwine  tn  hU  incnm parable  energy 
and  Jo:iilke  patience  that  he  ever  gave  us 
any  fi^ti  m  at  nil.  Every  phrase  in  his  fic- 
tion wa<.  of  ail  the  myriad  phrases  he  could 
think  r»f.  the  tirtest  in  his  relentless  judg- 
ment to  survive.  Phrases,  paragraph!, 
pace*,  whole  stories  even,  were  written 
over   and   over   again.     He   worked   upon   a 
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principle  of  elimination.  If  he  wished  to 
describe  an  automobile  turning  in  at  a  gate, 
he  made  ^rst  a  long  and  elaborate  descrip- 
tion from,  which  there  was  omitted  no  de- 
tail, which  the  most  observant  pair  of  eyes 
in  Christendom  had  ever  noted  with  ref- 
erence to  just  such  a  turning.  Thereupon 
he  would  begin  a  process  of  omitting  one 
by  one  those  details  which  he  had  been  at 
such  pains  to  recall ;   and   after  each  omis- 


sion he  would  ask  himself,  "Does  the  pic- 
ture remain?"  If  it  did  not,  he  restored  the 
detail  which  he  had  just  omitted,  and  ex- 
perimented with  the  sacrifice  of  some  other, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on,  until  after  Herculean 
labour  there  remained  for  the  reader  one  of 
those  swiftly  flashed  ice-clear  pictures 
(complete  in  every  detail)  with  which  his 
tales  and  romances  are  so  delightfully  and 
continuously  adorned. 


M.  JUSSERAND  AND  HIS  BOOK* 


BY  BRANDER  MATTHEWS 


Just  as  the  little  Italian  republics  of 
the  Renascence  employed  their  men  of 
letters  as  envoys  and  ambassadors  to 
one  another,  so  the  great  American  re- 
public has  frequently  called  upon  its 
authors  to  represent  it  abroad.  The 
practice  began  when  Franklin  was  sent 
to  France  a  few  months  after  we  had 
declared  our  independence,  and  it  con- 
tinues to-day  when  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  is  our  representative  in  Italy, 
Henry  van  Dyke  in  Holland  and  Mau- 
rice Francis  Egan  in  Denmark.  Irving 
was  sent  to  Spain,  Lowell  to  Spain  and 
to  England,  Bancroft,  Bayard  Taylor 
and  Andrew  D.  White  to  Germany, 
Motley  to  Austria,  and  John  Hay  to 
England.  The  European  nations,  pos- 
sessing highly  trained  diplomatic  organ- 
isations, have  more  rarely  found  it  ad- 
visable to  draft  their  men  of  letters  into 
service  abroad,  although  England  sent 
to  France  the  author  of  Lucile,  Spain 
sent  to  the  United  States  the  author  of 
Pepita  Ximenez,  and  England  the  au- 
thor of  The  American  Commonwealth. 
And  thirteen  years  ago  France  sent  to 
us  the  author  of  the  Literary  History  of 
the  English  People;  and  no  foreign  am- 
bassador, not  even  James  Bryce,  has 
ever  made  himself  more  welcome  than 

♦With  Americans  of  Past  and  Present 
Days.  By  J.  J.  Jusserand,  Ambassador  of 
France  to  the  United  States.  New  York: 
Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 


Jules  Jusserand,  who  is  now  the  dean 
of  the  diplomatic  corps  in  Washington. 

A  cynic  once  defined  an  ambassador 
as  **a  gentleman  who  is  sent  abroad  to  lie 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country."  This  may 
have  been  true  in  the  days  of  secret  and 
selfish  and  tortuous  negotiation;  but  it 
is  not  true  to-day.  It  might  almost  be 
said  nowadays  that  an  ambassador  is  a 
gentleman  sent  abroad  to  make  speeches 
for  the  benefit  of  his  country.  He  has 
other  duties,  no  doubt,  but  few  of  them 
are  more  important  than  the  duty  of 
standing  and  delivering  addresses  which 
serve  to  show  the  friendliness  of  the 
nation  which  sent  him  for  the  nation  to 
which  he  is  sent.  And  this  special  duty 
no  ambassador  to  the  American  people 
has  ever  discharged  with  more  fidelity 
and  with  more  felicity  than  M.  Jusser- 
and. It  is  difficult  to  classify  him  as  a 
diplomatist  who  is  also  an  author,  or  as 
an  author  who  is  also  a  diplomatist. 
What  it  is  not  difficult  to  declare  is  that 
he  is  an  admirable  speaker,  with  unfail- 
ing taste  and  tact,  with  an  inflexible 
loyalty  to  his  own  country  and  with  a 
sympathetic  understanding  of  ours. 

In  the  present  volume  he  has  pre- 
served half  a  dozen  of  the  addresses  he 
has  been  called  upon  to  make  in  the  past 
dozen  years;  and  the  only  fault  that 
can  be  found  with  the  volume  is  that  we 
are  not  always  told  just  when  and  where 
and    on    what   occasion    these   speeches 
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were  made.  In  the  delightful  letter  of 
dedication  "to  the  thirteen  original 
States,"  M.  Jusserand  tells  us  how  he 
made  his  first  speech  in  this  country. 
"Little  enough  accustomed,  up  to  then, 
to  addressing  any  assembly  at  any  time, 
I  did  not  expect  to  have  much  to  do  in 
that  line;  but  I  had.  I  soon  found  that 
it  was  not  a  question  of  taste  and  per- 
sonal disposition,  but  one  of  courtesy 
and  friendliness."  And  he  modestly  ex- 
plains that  "the  quick-witted,  warm- 
hearted audiences  of  America,  ever 
ready  to  show  appreciation  for  any  ef- 
fort, greatly  facilitated  matters."  But 
an  audience  would  need  to  be  slow- 
witted  and  cold-hearted  if  it  did  not 
listen  with  constant  pleasure  to  speeches 
as  happy  and  as  charming  as  those  \Vith 
which  the  P'rcnch  ambassador  has  fa- 
voured us  at  all  sorts  of  gatherings,  as 
intimate  as  an  alumni  dinner  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  as  public  as  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  statue  of  Joan  of  Arc. 

The  longest  and  the  most  important 
of  the  addresses  in  this  volimie  is  that 
devoted  to  "Rochambeau  and  the 
French  in  America,"  derived  very 
largely  from  unpublished  documents; 
and  it  is  not  too  nuich  to  say  that  this 
casts  new  light  upon  the  concluding 
years  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  More 
especially  does  it  bring  out  two  facts 
which  will  be  novel  even  to  many  spe- 
cialists in  American  history.  The  first 
of  these  is  that  the  French  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  coloiu'es,  not  from  traditional 
hostility  to  the  British,  their  hereditary 
enemies,  but  from  a  fervid  enthusiasm 
for  liberty  as  represented  by  the  Ameri- 
cans. They  were  emphatically  pro- 
American,  but  they  were  riot  scarcely 
at  all  anti-British.  After  the  surrender 
at  Yorktown,  Cornwallis  and  his  offi- 
cers testified  to  the  courtesy  and  to  the 
kindliness  of  the  French  officers.  And 
the  second  is  a  corollary  of  the  first:  it 
is  that  the  French  lend  us  their  aid  in 
the  most  disinterested  spirit,  not  seeking 
any  advantage  for  themselves  in  the 
original  treaty  of  alliance  and  not  look- 
ing for  their  own  profit  in  the  final 
treaty  of  peace — refraining,   for  exam- 


ple, from  any  effort  to  bring  about  the 
retrocession  of  Canada  whidi  they  had 
lost  only  a  score  of  years  earlier  and 
which  was  peopled  mainly  by  men  of 
their  own  stock. 

Second  only  in  importance  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Rochambeau  is  the  Gon- 
sideration  of  "Washington  and  the 
French."  In  what  we  used  to  know  as 
the  'Trench  and  Indian  War,"  Wash- 
ington had  fought  against  the  French. 
In  the  Revolutionary  War,  they  fought 
with  him  and  for  him  and  under  him. 
And  after  our  constitution  had  given 
us  stability  Washington,  as  President  of 
the  United  States,  was  a  distant  witness 
of  the  French  Revolution.  M.  Jusser- 
and traces  the  changes  of  Washington's 
opinions  of  the  French;  and  he  makes 
it  plain  that  the  French  opinion  of 
Washington  never  changed.  And  in 
another  address,  on  "Abraham  Lin- 
coln," M.  Jusserand  sets  forth  with 
equal  sympathy  and  with  equal  skill  the 
opinion  which  the  French  had  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Interesting  as  are  these  three  ad- 
dresses, it  is  quite  possible  that  many 
readers  will  find  even  more  interest  in 
a  fourth,  that  on  "Maior  L'Enfant," 
the  man  who  laid  out  the  plan  of  the 
city  of  Washington.  In  these  days, 
when  city  planning  is  one  of  the  insis- 
tent topics  of  the  time  and  when  our 
towns,  big  and  little,  are  awakening  to 
the  disadvantage  of  trusting  their  de- 
velopment to  chance,  and  are  seeking 
tardily  to  correct  the  more  obvious  evils 
which  are  the  result  of  happy-go-lucky 
growth,  it  is  well  for  us  to  be  reminded 
that  the  capital  of  the  natioif  was 
planned  and  superbly  planned,  and  that 
this  piece  of  good  fortune  was  due  to  the 
sagacity  of  George  Washington  in  se- 
lecting a  man  of  genius  for  the  unprece- 
dented task.  M.  Jusserand  traces  the  ca- 
reer of  L'Enfant  in  the  American  army; 
and  he  does  not  seek  to  cloak  the  per- 
sonal peculiarities,  the  incompatibility  of 
temper,  which  finally  resulted  in  the  re- 
moval of  the  French  artist-engineer 
from  the  control  of  the  work  he  had 
conceived. 
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Two  of  the  other  speeches  contained 
in  this  volume  must  be  noted.  One  is 
the  significant  and  ilhiminating  address 
"From  Peace  to  War,"  delivered  in 
1 9 10  before  the  American  Society  for 
the  Judicial  Settlement  of  International 
Disputes.  The  other  is  the  briefer  me- 
morial address  on  Horace  Howard  Fur- 
ness,  a  fellow  Shakespearean  scholar, 
whose  work  M.  Jusserand  had  been 
trained  by  his  own  investigations  to  esti- 
mate wisely,  and  w^hose  character  his 
own  kindly  and  searching  understanding 
of  human  nature  fitted  him  to  appre- 
ciate. 

In  conclusion  a  few  words  must  be 
added  in  commendation  of  the  French 
ambassador's  command  over  the  English 


language.  It  is  as  complete  as  Kos- 
suth's was  said  to  be;  it  is  as  complete 
as  Anthony  Hamilton's  over  the  French 
language — than  which  there  can  be 
no  higher  praise.  In  all  these  three 
hundred  and  fifty  pages  there  is 
scarcely  a  sentence  which  betrays  the 
writer  as  a  foreigner.  The  style  is 
always  level;  the  meaning  is  always 
clear;  the  vocabulary  is  always  ample 
and  accurate.  Matthew  Arnold  once 
recorded  that  Sainte-Beuve  had  paid 
him  the  high  compliment  of  saying 
that  he  had  penetrated  French  litera- 
ture "by  an  interior  line."  So  we  may 
say  of  M.  Jusserand  that  he  has 
penetrated  our  language  by  an  interior 
line. 


SOUTH  SEA  MEMORIES  OF  R.  L.  S. 

BY  MARYLAND  ALLEN 

prith  the  issue  of  October,  1914,  The  Bookman  began  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Hamilton  s  series  "On  the  Trail  of  Stevenson/'  Those  papers  took  the  reader  to 
the  Scotland  of  R.  L.  S.'s  youth,  to  London  and  rural  England,  to  France,  Switzer- 
land, and  Italy,  and  to  the  L'nited  States.  The  places  that  Mr.  Hamilton  described 
he  had  visited.  Because  he  had  not  folloived  the  trail  to  the  South  Seas,  the  scenes 
of  Stevenson's  last  years  iv ere  not  discussed  in  the  series. 


I  SAT  me  down  upon  the  coral  steps  and 
waited.  For  I  had  caught  Tati  Salmon, 
Chief  of  the  District  of  Papara  on  the 
island  of  Tahiti,  in  a  reminiscent  mood. 
He  lay  upon  a  couch  on  the  long  ve- 
randa facing  the  sea,  a  distinguished 
Tahitian  aristocrat,  dark,  grey  haired, 
and  inclined  to  stoutness. 

"I  was  up  in  the  vanilla  plantation 
letting  down  the  flowers  when  one  of 
my  house  boys  came  running  to  say  a 
European  man  and  woman  were  come 
asking  for  me. 

**I  asked  the  boy,"  Tati  went  on  with 
a  dry  little  smile,  "what  manner  of 
Europeans  these  strangers  were  and  how 
they  had  come.  He  replied  they  were 
both  barefoot,  the  man  was  dressed  in  a 
'pareu  with  his  shirt  on  the  outside, 
the  woman  wore  a  Mother  Hubbard 
dress  and  her  hair  hung  down  her  back. 
They  had  come  walking. 


"I  continued  my  work  until  breakfast 
time,"  said  Tati.  "I  saw  no  reason  for 
returning  sooner.  I  concluded  they 
were  the  kind  of  Europeans  that  could 
wait. 

And  sure  enough,  when  he  ap- 
proached the  chief ery  he  saw  these 
queer,  white  wanderers  seated  upon  the 
coral  doorstone  of  the  veranda  that 
faced  the  road  and  the  mountainous 
interior  of  the  island.  They  arose.  The 
woman  was  not  at  all  suited  to  the  cos- 
tume she  wore.  The  man  was  thin  to 
emaciation  and  his  hair  came  down  lank 
upon  the  open  collar  of  his  shirt.  He 
answered  Tati's  courteous  greeting  in 
English  and  gave  him  a  letter. 

It  was  from  Haapii,  Chief  of  Tautira, 
the  District  at  the  end  of  the  island 
where  the  Casco  lay  awaiting  the  leis- 
urely efforts  of  the  blacksmith  in  Pa- 
peete before   she  could   continue   upon 
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her  cruise.  The  European  tramp  was 
Robert  Louis  Stevenson  and  the  woman 
his  wife.  Amusinjily  enough,  Haapii  was 
fearfully  apologetic  over  asking  Tatj, 
the  head  of  the  great  Teva  Clan,  to 
which  Tautira  belongs,  to  entertain 
these  chance  white  travellers.  The  let- 
ter begged  him  to  consult  his  own  in- 
clination as  to  whether  he  would  receive 
them  or  not. 

Now  Tati  has,  I  think,  the  most 
beautiful  manners.  Hospitality  such  as 
his  is  a  heaven  sent  gift.  Besides  he 
has  always  esteemed  Haapii.  He  bade 
the  strangers  welcome  in  the  name  of 
their  mutual  friend  and  great  was  his 
reward. 

The  Stevensons  visited  at  Papara 
three  times  in  all.  Once  they  stayed  a 
week,  on  the  other  visits  only  a  few 
days.  And  at  least  half  of  all  this  time 
Stevenson  spent  in  bed.  It  was  strange, 
in  that  far  island,  to  stand  at  the  door 
of  the  room  and  have  Tati  show 
where  the  bed  stood  and  describe  the 
familiar  picture:  The  thin  figure 
propped  high  with  pillows,  the  knees 
drawn  up  with  the  writing  board 
against  them  and  the  face  sparkling  with 
an  intelligence  the  Tahitian  found  al- 
most unearthly. 

He  wrote  the  "Song  of  Rahero"  in 
that  room.  That  easy-going  gentleman 
Tati  was  fairly  horrified  at  his  mania 
for  accuracy.  Even  after  he  returned 
to  Tautira  he  wrote  to  correct  notes  he 
had  made  at  Papara  and  written  and 
rewritten  with  painstaking  care.  He 
needed  help  all  of  the  time  and  he  had 
no  hesitation  in  calhng  out  for  it.  Tati, 
having  been  sent  for  innumerable  times, 
found  it  easier  to  remain  within  call 
upon  the  veranda.    And : 

"Oh,  Chief,  if  the  wind  blew  from 
this  certain  quarter  the  sails  would  look 
so,  wouldn't  they?"  and  he  showed  a 
diagram. 

"Yes,''  answered  Tati,  "but  what  has 
that  to  do  with  your  story?" 

"Oh,  I  want  to  know  it,"  he  would 
reply,  winning  the  Chief  from  his  criti- 
cal wonder  at  such  eccentricity  with  a 
smile. 


Tati  thought  him  the  illcst  man  he 
had  ever  seen  and  the  most  eager*  He 
talked  there,  as  he  did  eveiywhere,  in- 
cessantly. He  preferred  Englkh.  But, 
upon  being  introduced  to  Ac  French- 
man who  was  tutoring  Tati's  sons,  he 
spoke  French  so  readily  the  tutor 
greeted  him  as  a  fellow-countryman  and 
positively  refused  to  entertain  the  notion 
he  was  Scotch. 

"It  is  impossible  for  a  Scotchman  to 
be  so  sympathetic  and  to  speak  French 
so  beautifully,"  he  protested. 

Tati  was  genuinely  fond  of  Steven- 
s()n.  He  did  not  like  his  wife.  This 
dislike,  I  think,  was  partly  attributable 
to  the  fact  that  in  Tahiti  man  is  the 
supreme  being,  woman  a  mere  dhattcL 
Stevenson,  Tati  pointed  out,  was  en- 
tirely managed  by  his  wife.  Tati  con- 
sidered she  had  a  very  scanty  notion  of 
courtesy.  She  would  break  ruriblosly 
in  upon  her  husband's  most  fascinating 
discourse: 

"Louis,  you  have  talked  enoughp  you 
must  go  to  bed."  This  without  so  much 
as  a  soft  glance  deprecating  the  neces- 
sity of  such  procedure. 

And  Stevenson,  though  excusing  him* 
self  as  an  invalid  with  exquisite  polite- 
ness, would  immediately  do  as  he  was 
bid.  This  leniency  and  kindness  on  his 
part.  Tati  said,  had  made  a  tyrant  and 
a  bully  of  his  wife.  She  thought  nothing 
of  scolding  him  roundly  for  smoking 
and  once  took  from  his  hand  and  emp- 
tied out  a  second  glass  of  wine  though 
he  plead  movingly  with  her,  not  at- 
tempting to  conceal  how  completely  he 
was  dominated.  No,  Tati  did  not  like 
Madame  Stevenson. 

He  did  not  meet  the  elder  Mrs. 
Stevenson.  R.  L.  S.  and  his  wife  were 
the  only  two  of  the  party  on  the  Casco 
who  visited  at  Papara. 

Tati  spoke  with  much  pleasure  of  the 
autographed  copies  of  his  books  that 
Stevenson  had  given  him.  They  were 
all  gone;  some  eaten  by  rats,  of  whidi 
the  island  has  a  generous  share,  aome 
carried  away  by  enthusiastic  and  not 
over-scrupulous  collectors.  But  .Tati, 
in  true  Tahitian  fashion,  set  hx  more 
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store  by  the  spirit  that  prompted  the 
gift  than  the  books  themselves. 

It  was  the  same  way  with  the  letters. 
Stevenson  corresponded  with  Tati  after 
he  left  Tahiti  and  once  he  sent  five 
pounds — twenty-five  dollars — to  buy 
sugar  and  ships  biscuit  for  the  children 
of  the  District  and  so  keep  his  memory 
green.  Well,  some  time  after  the  de- 
parture of  the  Cnsco  Tati  contemplated 
a  trip  to  England  and  Stevenson,  wish- 
ing to  do  the  honours  for  his  Chief — 
he  was  adopted  into  the  Clan — designed 
to  be  in  London  at  the  same  time.  But 
his  plans  failed  as  he  himself  explained 
snd  he  could  only  offer  some  letters  of 
introduction. 

I  took  the  yellowed  notepaper  a  little 


gnawed  at  the  top  by  the  indefatigable 
rats.  It  was  headed  Honolulu  and  had 
no  date. 

My  dear  Chibf:— 

Here  Is  the  mischief  lo  pay!  I  shall  not 
be  home  this  aumrntr.  1  sray  on  to  go  far- 
ther afield  in  the  Paciac.  and  see  more,  and 
get  more  heahh.  and  gel  (I  do  not  doubt) 
to  love  this  part  of  the  norld  better  iban 
ever:  hut  the  deuce  of  ii  b  I  shall  not  be  at 
home  to  receive  my  Chieftain.  I  send  yoo 
herewith  two  introductions;  the  firal  of  tbem, 
o  Mr.  Colvin  [to  whom  I  write),  1  beg 


,  find  ( 
it :  for  he  is  my 
I   man   of  the   moil  eieep- 
The  other   I   should   like 


I 
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you   to  give   also;    I   should   insist   more   on  ouglit  to)  know  Bomeihing  of  the  islands  be- 

the    second    if    1    did    not   wish    to    lay    all  fore  then, 
weight  on  Mr.  Colvin's.  I    write   lo   prepare   Colvin   for   your   ap- 1 

If    1    am    thus   debarred    the    pleasure   of  pearance   and   I   wish   in   assure  you  if  you  ' 

meeting  you  in  Europe  1  am  not  in  the  least,  find  him  at  the  first  sight  anyway  dry  it  i; 

for  all   that,  writing  farewell.     Whatever  I  question   of  manner   and   you   will   soon  : 

do,   and   I  have  two   schemes   in   view,   one  how  very  noble   ind  kind   a  nature  lies  1 

thing   is   at   least   certain:   Bar   accidents  to  hind.      I    have    seen    many   men;    never 

health  and  life,  I  shall  find  my  way  back  to  finer;    nor   is   there   any   more   dear   to   t 

Tahiti    by    the    Richmnnd    some    time    neil  Mr.  Lang  is  a  great  authority  on  folk-lore,   I 

January  or  February    or  about  a  year  from  ballads,   etc.,   and   the   first   of   those   I   had   j 

now.  say;  and  shall  go  again  to  see  my  dear  meant   to  consult   about  your  volume. 

Arii,  and   (if  he  will  take  a  gift  of  me)   my  first    (1   mean)    after  Colvin,   for   he   cc 

Chief  into  the  bargain.     It  is  then  we  shall  first  with  me.  crla  fa  lam  dirt,  in  all  thingi.  i 

be  able  to  talk  ballads  and  compare  stories  Vou   will   do  well.   1  think,   to  speak  of  the  J 

and    names    and   customs;    for    1    shall    (or  volume  lo  both.     1  am  a  very  good  man,  bul  1 
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I  am  Boins  lOB't  probably  to  Micronnia; 
and  these  are  on  the  spiot.  When  I  reach 
Tahiti  you  will  give  mc  news  of  England; 
it  seems  strange!  Pray  remember  me  lo 
your  family  and  rhc  Frenchman  that  is  in 
your  gates;    and  believe  me    |in  spite  of  my 

defection), 

Vour    Inyai    Clansman. 

Teriitua 

Robert  Louis  Stevekson. 

I    add    a   id    letter   In 
Mr.    Henry    James 
the    novelist. 

R.  I,.  S. 

Tati  diJ  not  go  to  Europe  and  the 
letters  were  never  presented.  The  one 
to  Henry  James  the  rats  got.  I  saw 
the  envelope  addresssed  to  Henrj'  James, 


Esq.,  34  de  Vere  Mansions  West,  Ken- 
sington, London.  The  one  to  Sidney  | 
Colvin  met  the  same  fate.  I  derived  ; 
sort  of  melancholy  satisfaction  from  1 
gazing  at  those  two  little  square  envel- 
opes marked.  To  Introduce  Mr.  Tati" 
Salmon.  The  one  to  Andrew  Lang  was 
intact. 

Honolulu,  March  ii,  1889. 
Mv  DEAK  Lang: 

.Allow  me  to  introduce  to  you  my  friend, 
Mr.  Tati  Salmon.  Chief  of  Papata  and  of 
the  Teva  Clan,  and  the  only  living  authority 
on  Tahitian  poetry.  1  had  hoped  to  be 
home  myself  when  he  vtif  in  Europe  and 
make  you  acquainted  in  a  more  human  t. 
ner:  but  pray  let  this  word  suffice  and  be  | 
sure  that  any  attention  you  can  pay  him  ( 
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11  be  eratefully 


help  you  can   afford  him 
acknowledged. 

RoBE*T  Louis  Steveksos. 

p.  S.  Here  is  a  chance  for  a  falk-lorist 
and  a  balUdUi!  Get  ahead  of  mc  and  ihe 
resull  of  all  my  painful  peregrination  and 
I  forgive  yau  beforehand.  R.  L.  S. 

There  was  one  more  letter. 

Vailima,  Dec.  27,  '53. 
Didated 
Dear  Chief: 

I  am  sending  you  a  leiter  of  introduction 
for  a  young  fellow  who  is  going  up  your 
way  after  genealogies.  It  is  a  good  work 
ihat  he  is  going  on  and  the  young  fellow 
himself,    though    a    little    soft-headed    and 


nothing  to  say  but  good  of  him 
I  am  very  sorry  that  this  should  take  i 
at  such  a  time  of  year.  1  am  so  tired  1 
with  Christmas  festivities  that  I  have  rea: 
no  time  to  send  you  more  than  my  (and  i 
wife's)  Christmas  greetings.  Please  assu 
Ori  of  our  continued  affection  and  his  pic-l 
ture  hangs  on  the  walls  of  Vailima.  Greet<| 
ings  from  my  wife  to  his  wife. 

Your  Clansman, 

Tebhtua. 

Tati  declared,  most  tactfully,  he 
forgotten  the  name  of  the  "soft-headed"' 
young  tnan  or  if  he  had  ever  presentedl 
the  letter.  He  put  the  little  packet  o& 
letters  in  tny  hand. 

"Keep  them,"  said  he.  "as  long  as  yoi 
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like.     To-r 

oorrow  we  will 

go  to 

tira  and  see 

Haapii  or  Ori, 

as  Stev 

called  him. 

Word  w 

ent  ahead  of  us. 

■iv 

less  IS  a  slow  method  of  tra 

comparison 

to  the  way  news  flies 

I  the 
South  Seas.  We  reached  Tautira  to 
find  that  Stevenson's  son  was  expected 
and  some  in  the  village  continued  to 
believe  this  preposterous  report,  though 
Tati  soon  explained  matters  to  Haapii. 

He  received  us  in  his  own  house  with 
the  superb  hospitality  that  still  holds  in 
Polynesia,  though  it  has  been  most 
shamefully  abused.  He  was  very  tali 
and  thin.  He  bore  himself  with  a  nat- 
ural impressive  dignity  and  had  an 
equally  natural  twinkle  in  his  eye.  It 
was  a  very  nice  house,  too.  It  stood  on 
the  site  of  the  house  the  Stevensons  had 
lived  in  while  there  at  Tautira. 

The  original  house,  along  with 
Haapii's  and  most  of  the  village,  was 
washed  away  in  a  cyclone.  Stevenson, 
hearing  of  the  disaster,  sent  Haapii  five 
hundred  dollars  with  which  to  rebuild 


his  own  house.  He  erected  it  on  the  site 
of  the  one  where  R.  L.  S.  had  lived,  and 
while  he  was  very  proud  of  his  house, 
he  regarded  it  most  affectionately  as  a 
memorial  to  his  dead  friend  Teriitua. 

When  Haapii  heard  we  had  come  to 
his  District,  which  he  regarded  as 
strictly  the  finest  place  in  the  world, 
merely  to  talk  about  R.  L.  S-,  he  looked 
— it  is  a  fact — somewhat  bored. 

"The  whole  world  seems  to  know 
that  man,"  said  he.  "I  have  people 
from  all  over  the  earth  come  here  to 
Tautira  and  ask  very  foolish  questions 
concerning  him.  There  was  nothing 
the  matter  with  him.  He  was  a  fine 
man  and  my  friend," 

We  carried  on  our  conversation 
through  Tati.  Haapii  spoke  only  Tahi- 
tian,  not  beach  Tahitian  but  the  very 
purest  of  that  soft,  sweet  language.  I 
asked  if  Stevenson  mastered  the  lan- 
guage during  his  stay  or  if  he  and  Haapii 
conversed  through  an  interpreter.  Tati 
replied  that  neither  was  the  case  and 
then  he  laiLghed  heartily.     He  said  that 
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both  Haapii  and  R.  L.  S.,  having  a  strong 
fancy  to  be  the  sole  supporter  of  the 
conversation,  rattled  away  each  one  in 
his  ovirn  language  and  with  much  ear- 
nest and  vivacious  gesture.  He  had  taken 
a  great  pleasure  at  being  present  when- 
ever he  could  and,  being  able  to  under- 
stand both,  he  considered  it  wonderful 
how  much  each  comprehended  from  the 
other *s  facial  expression  and  gesture. 
Tati  said  there  was  a  strong  bond  of 
sympathy  between  them,  too,  which,  in 
his  opinion,  made  a  common  language 
unnecessary. 

I  asked  what  Haapii  had  thought  of 
Mrs.  Stevenson.  The  old  gentleman  re- 
plied with  a  gesture  that  cleared  a  wide 
space  of  many  things. 

"She  was  a  good  cook,"  said  he. 
"Ah !"  And  he  smacked  his  lips  in  frank 
pleasure  at  the  recollection. 

"What  did  she  make  best?"  I  asked. 

"Puddings,"  said  Haapii.  "Sweet  pud- 
dings with  much  sugar.  Ah!"  He 
smacked  his  mouth  again. 

The  elder  Mrs.  Stevenson  he  remem- 
bered for  a  totally  different  reason.  She 
was  the  only  member  of  the  party  that 
went  to  church.  Haapii  himself  was 
very  religious  and  he  sat  tapping  his 
stick  against  his  bare,  brown  foot,  shak- 
ing his  head  sadly  over  the  recollection 
that  he  had  never  been  able  to  persuade 
R.  L.  S.  or  his  wife  to  go  to  church. 
1  said  I  had  heard  that  Stevenson  had 
got  eight  thousand  pounds  for  one  col- 
lection of  stories  he  had  written.  Haapii 
brightened  immediately  and  the  twinkle 
deepened  in  his  eye. 

"I  am  sure,"  said  he,  "that  they  were 
some  I  told  him." 

Then  we  went  over  to  the  Protestant 
Mission,  which  was  very  convenient  to 
Haapii's  front  door,  and  saw  the  Com- 
munion service  given  to  the  church  by 
the  elder  Mrs.  Stevenson. 

There  was  an  inscription  on  the  cups : 
— Teie  nei  'ua,  o  te  faufaa  apt  *ia  i  to  *u 
nei  toto  haamaniihia  no  outou  nei.  Luka 
22-20, 

Which  Tati  translated:  Now  the 
New  Testament  is  my  blood,  which  was 
shed  for  you. 


And  on  the  plates:  E  ne  reira  outou 
ei  mana^oraa  ia*u.    Korentiaa  1-11-24. 

In  that  manner  ye  have  glorified  me. 

On  each  piece:  Tautira,  1889,  and 
on  the  back  of  the  plates:  Gifted  by 
Mrs.  Thomas  Stevenson,  Edinburgh. 

We  sat  that  night  on  Haapii^s  veranda 
and  talked.  Haapii,  not  being  able  to 
read  English  and  finding  Tautira  and 
his  life  there  sufficient  to  his  own  oc- 
casions, remembered  Stevenson  most 
clearly  because  he  was  sympathetic,  not 
given  to  sightseeing,  but  content  to  sit 
upon  the  veranda  there  in  Tautira,  ex- 
change ideas  and  smoke.  He  did  not 
always  want  to  be  doing  as  "was  the 
way  with  most  Europeans."  R.  L.  S. 
was  a  fine  friend,  but  the  people  who 
came  asking  questions  about  him  were 
mostly  fools.  That  was  the  way  Haapii 
summed  it  all  up  and  at  ten  o'clock  he 
arose. 

"If  that  European  is  a  Christian," 
he  said  to  Tati,  "he  can  stay  here  while 
I  say  my  prayers.  If  he  isn't  tell  him 
to  go  to  bed." 

Most  gratefully  I  made  truthful 
claim  to  a  proper  bringing  up.  So  I  re- 
mained and  heard  Haapii  recite  aloud  the 
Lord's  Prayer  in  Tahitian.  And  when 
I  think  that  Stevenson  heard  that  every 
night  for  weeks  even  if  he  did  not  go  to 
church,  I  envy  him  so  much  the  more. 

Next  morning  we  said  good-bye  after 
promising  Haapii  a  picture  of  his  friend. 
It  seems  that  the  photograph  he  had  of 
Stevenson  was  washed  away  with  his 
house  in  the  cyclone  and  it  was  a  thing 
he  still  mourned.  Then  we  went  to 
Papeete,  the  town  that  Stevenson 
loathed,  and  found  Monsieur  Donat. 

Donat  was  French  Agent,  acting 
Vice-Resident,  at  Fakarava,  in  the  Low 
Archipelago,  when  the  Stevensons  were 
there.  R.  L.  S.  speaks  of  him  in  his  In 
the  South  Seas  in  his  chapter  on  the 
Paumotus:  "My  friend  Mr.  Donat — 
he  was  a  man  of  great  good  nature." 
He  was  when  I  saw  him,  too.  He  came 
to  the  hotel  to  see  us,  a  tall,  brown, 
gentle-mannered  man  with  white  hair, 
speaking  good  French  and  very  bad 
English.     His  attitude,  when  I  spoke  to 
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him,  was  a  good  deal  like  Haapii's,  only 
he  was  not  so  ruthless.  He  did  not  re- 
gard R.  L.  S.  as  a  great  man  he  had 
had  the  opportunity  of  meeting,  but  as 
a  valued  friend  whom  he  remembered 
with  gr^at  and  enduring  affection. 

He  declared  Stevenson  one  of  the 
most  hospitable  men  he  had  ever  seen 
and  Monsieur  Donat  was  reared  in  the 
very  lap  of  hospitality.  He  was  with 
him  a  great  deal,  was  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  the  business  of  getting 
stores  and  dined  often  on  the  Casco. 
He  said  the  meals  were  excellent,  but 
they  had  plainly  not  made  such  an  im- 
pression upon  him  as  the  abundance  of 
champagne.  And  this  matter  of  good 
dinners  and  plenty  of  wine  extended  be- 
yond the  Vice-Resident.  Donat  said  the 
Paumotuans  were  delighted  with  the 
treatment  they  received  on  board  the 
yacht  and  rather  astonished,  too. 

"Why  does  he  do  it?''  they  asked. 
"No  European  coming  to  Fakarava  has 
ever  treated  us  so  before?" 

"I  told  them  it  was  his  good  heart," 
said  Donat. 

"But  how  can  he  afford  to  do  such 
things?"  persisted  Stevenson's  eager 
guests. 

"He  is  a  writer  for  the  rich  Euro- 
peans," replied  Donat  and  with  the 
"Ah!"  that  expresses  so  much  in  the 
South  Pacific,  they  went  away  satisfied. 

Donat  said  Stevenson  was  chiefly  in- 
terested in  ghost  lore  and  would  sit  half 
the  night — when  Madame  would  let 
him — listening  to  stories  of  Paumotuan 
ghosts.  He  was  astonished  when  I  told 
him  he  had  written  nothing  upon  the 
subject  except  what  appeared  under  the 
chapter  on  the  Low  Islands  in  the  vol- 
ume In  the  South  Sens, 

This  was  the  first  time  Donat  re- 
ferred to  Mrs.  Stevenson.  I  tried  to 
get  him  to  say  more  about  her,  I  own, 
but  he  was  no  gossip.  He  said  he  re- 
marked that  the  relations  of  the  party 
were  not  entirely  harmonious,  that  there 
was  some  family  trouble  and  Stevenson 
and  his  stepson  often  quarrelled  about 
it.  But  these  heated  discussions  were 
always  carried  fin  as  privately  as  pos- 


sible and  away  from  the  presence'  of 
Mrs,  Stevenson. 

I  asked  Donat  flatly  if  he  liked  her. 
He  looked  at  me  politely  and  told  me 
that  when  the  Casco  was  going  to  leave, 
Stevenson  gave  him  a  ring,  a  ver3r  val- 
uable one.  Monsieur  Donat  refused  it 
on  the  grounds  of  its  evident  costline^ 
saying  he  only  wanted  some  remem- 
brance. Then  R.  L.  S.  brought  out  an- 
other ring,  worth,  Donat  thought,  from 
fifty  to  one  hundred  dollars,  and  gave 
it  to  Ma^amseir  Donat.  They  have  the 
ring  still  and  prize  it  highly  for  the  sake 
of  the  man  who  gave  it  and  not  his 
fame.  Donat,  with  the  singular  and 
charming  simplicity  which  characterised 
him,  said  Stevenson  was  very  popular  at 
Fakarava  and  he  himself  loved  him 
greatly.  He  was  never  very  active  and, 
when  at  Fakarava,  hardly  wrote  at  all. 
But  I  could  not  get  him  to  mention 
Mrs.  Stevenson  again. 

I  asked  if  R.  L.  S.  went  to  church 
while  at  Fakarava.  Donat  laughed.  He 
said  they  went  to  church  together.  It 
seems  that  the  music  was  given  over  to 
some  prisoners  the  French  Government 
had  on  the  island  with  the  idea,  let  us 
suppose,  of  turning  their  hearts  to  bet* 
ter  things.  At  any  rate,  one  of  the 
prisoners  had  arranged  the  music  for  the 
day.  The  opening  hymn  was  "God 
Save  the  Queen"  and  very  heartily  ren- 
dered. 

'*That  is  a  good  beginning,"  Steven- 
son whispered,  "though.  I  would  hardly 
call  it  appropriate  here." 

When  the  service  was  ended  the  choir 
sang,  ''Oh,  Susanna,  don't  you  cry  for 
me!"  with  splendid  rhythm  and  much 
spirit.  Donat  said  Stevenson's  face  was 
well  worth  seeing. 

"A — well,  a  most  remarkable  end- 
ing," said  he. 

Then  I  asked  Monsieur  Donat  if  he 
had  any  letters  from  his  friend.  Upon 
which  he  became  shy.  I  assured  him  I 
merely  wanted  to  read  them  and  would 
do  so  over  his  shoulder  so  that  the  pre- 
cious manuscripts  would  not  have  to  go 
out  of  his  hands.  He  told  me  it  was 
not  that,  he  was  indignant  that  I  should 
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even  suspect  him  of  such  meanness.  But 
most  of  the  letters  written  by  his  Euro- 
pean friend  had  been  taken  by  the  same 
kind  of  collectors  that  secured  Tati*s 
books.  They  had  asked  to  see  the  let- 
ters and  never  returned  them.  He  drew 
from  his  pocket-book  a  small  folded 
paper  and  put  it  in  my  hands. 

Threefold,    my    Donat,    threefold    dear    thy 

gifts:— 
Dear,  firstly,  being  welcome  in  themselves; 
Next,    for    remembrance    of    the    enchanted 

isles, 
And  last  and  most,  my  Donat,  being  thine. 

Blank  verse,  I  know,  in  Gallic  ears 
A  mighty  senseless  sound  appears. 
Ah,  Donat!    I  lack  space  and  time 
To  put  my  kindness  into  rhyme. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Fakarava,  Low  Archipelago,  Sept.,  1888. 

To  my  good  friend  M.  Donat 
on  the  occasion  of  his  many  gifts. 

There    was    also    a    little    note    in 
French : 


A  bord  de  la  Goeletto  Casco, 
10  Septbre,  1888 
A  Monsieur  Donat, 
Cher  Monsieur: 
Je  ne  sais  en  verity  comment  vous  remer- 
cier  de  vos  largesse.     On  dit  que  Fakarava 
est  un   pauvre  pays;   eh  bien,   quand  on   a 
vu  ces  beaux  radis  on  a  dans6  de  joie. 

M\»  Li»  o. 

And  that  was  all  that  had  been  left 
to  Donat  by  those  unscrupulous  collec- 
tors. I  gave  him  In  the  South  SeaSj 
which  he  had  never  seen,  and  he  thanked 
me  most  charmingly. 

I  left  the  trail  there  and  went  no 
farther  afield  or  rather  asea.  But  what 
impressed  me  most  in  my  talks  with 
these  three  men  of  such  widely  diflEer- 
ent  interests  and  temperaments  was  this: 
— They  had  each  one  met  R.  L.  S.  as 
equal,  knowing  nothing  of  his  halo  and 
caring  less.  They  found  him  a  generous 
friend,  a  dear  companion  and  the  ten- 
derness in  which  they  hold  his  memory 
is  more  moving  than  any  monument  I 
have  ever  looked  upon. 


ONE  WAY  TO  CHOOSE  YOUR  LIBRARY 

BY  GILBERT   PAYSON   COLEMAN 


For  the  benefit  of  many  of  our  readers 
who,  in  their  perplexity,  have  sought 
our  advice  as  to  how  they  should  stock 
their  libraries — we  here  offer  a  scheme, 
novel,  unique  and  sure  to  please  any 
taste,  all  ages,  and  both  sexes.  It  is  de- 
vised not  only  to  instruct  and  enter- 
tain, but  also  to  afiFord  charming  hints 
for  beautifying  the  house. 

Everybody  of  even  the  slightest  lit- 
erary inclination  has  been  puzzled  by 
the  question,  "What  shall  I  read  ?  What 
books  shall  I  collect  so  that  my  library 
will  be  a  credit  to  myself  and  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  my  friends?"  In  the  at- 
tempt to  solve  this  problem  many  wise 
men  have  offered  various  ingenious  but 
futile  suggestions.  Former  President 
Eliot  of  Harvard,  for  instance,  has  ad- 


vanced the  claims  of  his  five-foot  book 
shelf.  From  one  point  of  view  this  plan 
has  the  merit  of  brevity;  indeed,  on  ex- 
amining the  kind  of  pabulum  which  the 
learned  Doctor  has  provided,  one  cannot 
but  wish  that  he  had  made  his  shelf  sev- 
eral feet  shorter.  From  another  angle 
of  observation,  however,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  a  shelf  of  books  five  feet 
long  will  hardly  constitute  a  library  of 
dimensions  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  a  room.  For  a  library  is  not 
merely  a  collection  of  volumes:  it  is  a 
room  furnished  or  embellished  with 
them.  The  outsides  of  books  are  fully 
as  useful  in  their  way  as  the  insides» 
and  the  very  notion  of  a  meagre  five- 
foot  shelf  filled  with  forbidding  tomes 
is  bleak  and  dispiriting. 
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In  the  encyloprcdias  you  will  find 
sundry  "courses"  of  reading  laid  down 
by  committees  or  boards  of  musty  book- 
worms. But  a  glance  is  sufficient  to  dis- 
courage the  most  enthusiastic  collector. 
Not  only  are  the  courses  severe,  but  they 
are  inelastic  and  arbitrary.  One  nat- 
urally challenges  the  right  of  any  board 
of  savants  to  prescribe  a  fixed  literary 
menu  which  one  must  consume  like  a 
diet  ordered  for  a  patient  by  his  physi- 
cian. There  is  no  browsing  on  such  a 
beaten  path.  It  is  one's  privilege  to 
ramble  and  pluck  flowers  where  one 
listeth. 

Our  plan  is  simplicity  itself.  It  will 
assure  a  library  of  wide  scope  and  afford 
the  keenest  pleasure  in  its  collecting. 
We  guarantee  that  every  reader  who 
adopts  the  scheme  will  become  an  en- 
thusiast. To  be  brief,  the  idea  is  con- 
tained in  one  word,  Colour!  Choose 
your  books  with  reference  to  one  uni- 
form tint.  Suppose,  for  example,  that 
you  adopt  Red  as  your  basis  of  opera- 
tions. All  that  you  will  be  required  to 
do,  then,  is  to  select  books  whose  titles 
convey  directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  a  suggestion  of  this  lux- 
urious and  satisfying  hue.  The  possi- 
bilities of  the  plan  are  endless.  You  can 
be  absolutely  independent  and  dispense 
with  the  advice  of  professors,  book- 
worms, dealers,  friends.  As  the  scheme 
unfolds  before  your  admiring  compre- 
hension you  will  enter  into  the  game 
with  increasing  interest.  We  give  here 
a  few  examples  by  way  of  illustration. 
The  titles  are  chosen  at  random,  one 
book  readily  suggesting  another.  The 
list  is  purposely  made  brief  in  order 
that  the  collector  may  have  almost  the 
whole  vast  field  to  glean  from. 

The  Reds  of  the  Midi,  that  fascinat- 
ing stor>'  of  the  Provenge  and  of  the  be- 
ginnings of  the  French  Revolution  by 
Felix  Gras  will  at  once  suggest  itself. 
It  is  invaluable  to  any  self-respecting 
Red  Library.  Then  we  have  James 
Fenimore  Cooper's  Red  Rover,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  same  author's  Redskins, 
both  pleasing  contrasts  to  the  Gras  se- 
lection.    The   Red  Badge   of   Courage, 


which  made  the  name  of  Stephen  Crane 
famous,  will  absorb  all  who  have  a  drop 
of  rich  red  blood  in  their  veins.     It  is 
an  American  classic  aod  deserves  a  high 
place  on  the  list.     And  who  would  do 
without  the  other  American  masterpiece 
in  the  form  of  a  cameo,  Bret  Harte's* 
An  Idyll  of  Red  Gulch?    By  many  con- 
noisseurs of  the  author *5  stories  of  Cali- 
fornia life  this  is  considered  the  gem  of 
them  all.     No  Red  Library  can  afford 
to    be    without    it.     Lovers   of    Conan 
Do\  le  will  be  pleased  to  include  that  en- 
tertaining collection  of  tales  with   the 
generic    title    Under    the    Red    Lamp. 
These  are  among  Sir  Arthur's  earliest 
works   and   are   told    in   his  customary 
crisp,  direct  style.    Readers  of  the  Sher- 
lock   Holmes    stories    who    have    over- 
looked this  series  should  by  all  means 
give  it  space  in  the  grand  colour  scheme. 
And   next  we  have  John   Reed  Scott, 
who,    though    he    labours    under    the 
stigma  of  having  produced  two  best  sell- 
ers, is  deserving  of  honour  for  his  apt 
The  Colonel  of  the  Red  Hussars  and 
Red     Emerald,      Edgar     Allan     Poc, 
deemed  unworthy  by   the   solons  who 
selected  the  Immortals  for  the  Hall  of 
Fame  at  New  York  University,  shall 
here    come    into    his    own,    for     The 
Masque  of  the  Red  Death  is  one  of  his 
most  striking  and  characteristic  studies. 
For  the  children  a  little  niche  may 
be  reser\  ed  for  Robin  Redbreast,  Little 
Red  Riding  Hood,  and  Red  Crosses,  by 
Clara  F.  (Guernsey.    Historical  romance 
may  be  represented  by  The  Red  City, 
a  story  of  Washington's  second  admin- 
istration, by  Dr.  S.  Weir  Mitchell.   For 
a  lazy  summer  afternoon  there  can  be 
recommended    A    Red    Wallflower,    by 
Mrs.    Susan    Warner;   Red   Lane,   by 
Holman  Day,  and  Red  Pepper,  stories 
by  Mrs.  G.  S.  Richmond,  not  to  men- 
tion  F.   R.   Burton's  Redcloud  of  the 
Lakes,     Marian     Pool's     Red    Bridge 
Neighbourhood,    and    Roman    Double- 
day's    Red    House    on    Rowan    Streets 
Red  House   Hill,   by    Mrs,   Fenollosa 
(Sidney  McCall),  will  be  found  more 
serious    reading,    having   for   its   theme 
child  labour  in  the  mills.    An  excellent 
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animal  story  is  Red  Fox,  by  Charles  G. 
D.  Roberts.  Red  Hunters  and  the  Ani- 
mal People,  another  tale  of  wild  out- 
doors, is  told  by  C.  A.  Eastman,  a  col- 
lege p:raduate  and  genuine  red  Indian 
himself. 

It  would  require  but  little  ingenuity 
to  run  through  a  catalogue  of  titles  and 
select  mechanically  those  containing  the 
word  "red."  The  essential  point  is  to 
make  a  catholic  choice,  covering  a  wide 
field  and  many  different  authors.  More- 
over, there  should  be  a  variety  of  shades 
and  certain  subtle  associations  with  the 
primary  colour.  For  instance,  no  Red 
Library  would  be  complete  without  a 
copy  of  the  great  Puritan  classic,  Haw- 
thorne's The  Scarlet  Letter  and 
Baroness  Orczy's  A  Scarlet  Pimpernel, 
And  the  followers  of  Richard  Harding 
Davis  will  be  sure  to  make  room  for  his 
The  Scarlet  Car,  which  possesses  the 
merit  of  being  printed  in  very  large  type 
— a  boon  to  bad  eyes.  Again,  Conan 
Doyle's  A  Study  in  Scarlet  will  here  slip 
in  without  question.  F.  Marion  Craw- 
ford is  tar  too  prominent  an  American 
novelist  to  be  left  out  in  the  cold,  and 
he  can  pass  in  on  the  strength  of  The 
Diva's  Ruby.  Booth  Tarkington  knocks 
successfully  for  admittance  with  his 
Cherry,  while  Grace  Richmond's  Straw- 
berry Acres  will  add  a  new  tint  to  the 
general  colour  plan.  Here  also  may  be 
included  The  Cardinal's  Rose,  by  Van 
Tassel  Sutphen.  Emile  Gaboriau,  pro- 
lific writer  of  French  detective  stories, 
will  while  away  some  pleasant  evening 
hours  with  his  diverting  The  Lerouge 
[  Case,  and  for  even  lighter  reading  there 
is  Mrs.  Dudeney's  Robin  Brilliant,  The 
juvenile  department  will  welcome  Robin 
Hood;  Ralph  Henry  Barbour's  The 
Crimson  Sweater,  Kirk  Munroe's  Coral 
Ship,  and  A  Daughter  of  the  Sioux,  the 
last  being  a  type  of  General  Charles 
King's  stories  of  adventure  among  the 
Indians  in  the  Wild  West.  For  more 
serious  reading  there  are  Corals  and 
Coral  Island,  by  J.   D.   Dana,  an  au- 


thority, and  Dr.  Harvey's  world  famous 
discovery.  The  Circulation  of  the  Blood, 

Not  so  obvious,  perhaps,  but  quite 
permissible  as  affording  a  great  latitude 
of  choice  and  a  highly  instructive  and 
interesting  exercise  of  ingenuity  calcu- 
lated to  keep  your  friends  guessing  when 
they  visit  your  Red  Library  are  such 
subjects  as  John  Barleycorn,  which  Jack 
London  claims  to  be  strictly  autobio- 
grapical,  and  Mars  and  Its  Canals,  by 
the  astronomer  Perclval  Lowell.  The 
latter  book  suggests  Du  Maurler's  The 
Martian.  These  volumes,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, come  under  the  general  colour 
scheme  by  right  of  what  may  be  termed 
the  association  of  ideas,  subconscious 
suggestion,  or  colour  cerebration.  The 
choosing  of  such  ramlfving  titles  will 
be  found  one  of  the  most  engaging  fea-' 
tures  of  the  Colour  Library  scheme. 
The  connoisseur  can  extend  the  idea  in- 
definitely and  would  be  quite  warranted 
in  including  In  this  iield  of  selection 
such  books  as  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
Defoe's  less  known  work.  The  History 
of  the  Devil,  as  well  as  Bret  Harte's 
Found  at  Blazing  Star,  George  Ebers's 
In  the  Fire  of  the  Forge,  and  W.  A. 
Thisted's  religious  stud}'^,  Letters  from 
Hell. 

It  is  difficult  to  resist  continuing  the 
list  indefinitely,  but,  as  has  been  irtti- 
mated,  to  do  so  would  spoil  sport.  One 
of  the  greatest  charms  of  the  Colour 
Librar}^  plan  is  that  it  affords  an  exquis- 
ite zest  to  the  collector.  The  question 
*'How  shall  I  stock  my  library?"  no 
longer  possesses  any  terrors.  What  was 
once  a  dreaded  bugbear  proves  to  be  a 
chimera.  Selecting  books  is  a  pleasure, 
not  a  pain.  The  above  list  is  merely  a 
hint.  Those  who  care  not  for  red  as  a 
colour  basis  may  select  any  other  hue 
more  agreeable  to  their  tastes.  Green, 
yellow,  blue,  white,  grey — all  these 
could  be  made  equally  attractive,  and 
there  are  endless  volumes  that  would 
fulfil  all  the  requirements  in  each  of 
these  shades. 
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ADORATION 

BY  GUSTAV  DAVIDSON 

I  WOULD  you  were  a  queen, 

And  I,  a  beggar  boy 

Adoring  thee, 

That  to  such  height  of  majesty, 

Like  to  a  star, 

I  could  not  soar, 

But,  gazing  at  thee  from  afar. 

In   lowliness  adore ! 

I   would  I  were  a  king, 

And  thou,  a  shepherd  girl 

Adoring  me. 

That  1  might  make  of  thee  a  queen 

To  call   my  own — 

Could  I  but  now! — 

A"d  plnce  a  gold  and  myrtle  crown 

Upon  thy  virgin  brow! 


MEMORIES  OF  WILL  CARLETON 

BY  A.  ELWOOD  CORNING 


I 

Ome  day  in  the  early  part  of  187 1,  a 
tall,  somewhat  awkward,  slenderly  built 
man  made  his  wav  to  a  seat  in  a  country 
court  room  in  Michigan  to  report  a  di- 
vorce suit,  then  attracting  considerable 
local  attention.  His  manner,  eyes,  and 
wavy  brown  hair  indicated  his  youth, 
though  at  first  glance  he  appeared  older, 
bv  reason  of  a  string}^  moustache,  and 
chin  whiskers,  a  style  common  among 
farmer  boys  of  that  period.  The  young 
reporter  soon  was  intently  following  the 
case:  one  thing  in  particular  impressed 
him.  That  was  the  attitude  of  the  hus- 
band toward  the  wife  he  was  about  to 
divorce.  He  declared  that  she  should 
have  half  of  the  property  because  she 
had  helped  him  to  earn  it.  Will  Carle- 
ton  went  to  his  roon,  and  began  to  draft 
a  poem  that  was  written  at  one  sitting. 
He  called  it  "Betsev  and  I  Are  Out,'' 
and  sent  it  to  the  Toledo  Blade,  possibly 


because  of  the  reputation  of  the  editor, 
D.  R.  Locke,  who  was  then  attracting 
attention  under  the  pseudonym  of  Pe- 
troleum V.  Nasbv. 

The  contribution,  however,  chanced 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Locke's 
assistant,  who,  cursorily  running  over  it, 
threw  it  into  the  waste  basket.  Having 
occasion  to  re-examine  a  paper  he  had 
only  a  few  moments  before  discarded, 
the  editor  began  overhauling  the  con- 
tents of  the  basket*  Finding  the  leicibly 
written  Carleton  ballad  he  paused  to 
read  a  verse.  "What's  this?"  he  in- 
quired. "Oh,  some  fellow  who  thinks 
he  can  write  poetry,  but  can't  even 
spell."  Locke  walked  off  with  the  poem: 
on  March  17*  1871,  it  appeared  on  the 
top  of  the  first  column  of  the  fourth 
patre  of  the  Toledo  Dally  Blade. 

Such  is  the  story,  unverifiable  in  its 
exact  details,  but  in  the  main  correct, 
of  how  Will  Carleton  began.    The  le- 
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ccption  of  the  ballad  was  phenomenal. 
Copied  into  nearly  every  newspaper  in 
America,  it  soon  caught  the  eye  of  S.  S. 
Conant,  editor  of  Harper  s  Weekly, 
who  republished  it,  illustrated,  in  that 
periodical,  and  asked  the  young  country 
bard  if  he  could  write  for  Harper  s  bal- 
lads in  the  same  idiomatic  strain.  "Out 
of  the  Old  House  Nancy,"  "Over  the 
Hill  to  the  Poor  House,"  and  "Gone 
With  a  Handsomer  Man,"  appeared  in 
rapid  succession. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  this 
sudden  rise  to  renown  was  purely  acci- 
dental. Carleton  had  already  enjoyed 
more  than  a  local  reputation;  his  poetic 
productions  having  been  accepted  by 
Detroit,  Chicago  and  other  Western 
papers,  and  widely  copied.  His  life, 
too,  up  to  that  time  had  been  one  of 
varied  activity.  By  force  of  circum- 
stance he  was  compelled  from  early  Boy- 
hood to  shoulder  responsibility.  His 
parents  were  poor,  and  his  future  suc- 
cess depended  on  his  own  efforts.  If  his 
early  years  w^ere  to  be  reviewed  in  brief 
we  should  point  to  the  struggles  of  his 
boyhood  on  his  father's  farm;  his  inter- 
rupted sessions  at  the  district  school; 
and  later  the  five-mile  walk  every  day  so 
that  Latin  and  Greek  could  be  included 
in  his  course  of  study;  the  keen  disap- 
pointment and  utter  chagrin  at  being  re- 
jected three  times,  because  of  delicate 
health,  when  trying  to  enlist  in  the 
army;  his  labours  to  maintain  himself  at 
college,  by  contributing  to  the  local 
papers,  writing  carriers*  addresses  for 
neighbouring  journals,  teaching  in  dis- 
trict schools,  composing  music  for  coun- 
try brass  bands,  and  in  reading  his  early 
poems  to  small  audiences  in  the  neigh- 
bouring hamlets.  Then  followed  edi- 
torial duties  on  Chicago,  Detroit  and 
Hillsdale  papers. 

The  year  that  "Betsey  And  I  Are 
Out"  appeared  he  was  conducting  under 
another  name  in  Hillsdale,  Michigan, — 
he  did  not  move  to  Brooklyn  to  live 
until  1882, — a  book  and  news  store,  and 
turning  out  poems  for  all  kinds  of  occa- 
sions. Finding  no  publisher  willing  to 
incur  the  risk  of  issuing  a  collection  of 


them  in  book  form,  he  gathered  twenty- 
nine  of  his  earlier  effusions,  and  in  187 1 
published  them  in  a  neat  little  volume 
at  his  own  expense.  Over  two  thou- 
sand copies  were  sold.  Later  more  than 
half  of  the  poems  in  this  first  little  book 
were  reprinted  in  Farm  Ballads  and 
Farm  Legends,  He  was  always  ver>' 
tender  toward  this  first  child  of  his  lit- 
erary life,  and  in  examining  his  relics 
recently  the  writer  came  across  one  of 
the  last  copies  he  had  preserved,  on  the 
fly-leaf  of  w^hich  was  written: 

Poor  little  faded  tome! 

But   you    bring   once   more   to   view 
The  halls  of  a  boyhood  home, 

The  dash  of  the  morning  dew. 
And  a  summer  grey, 
With   hope's   sharp   ray, 

Struggling    and    gleaming    through. 

II 

Of  Carleton 's  twelve  volumes  of 
poetry,  perhaps  the  history  of  Farm 
Ballads,  his  best  known  collection,  is  of 
especial  interest  as  showing  its  great 
popularity.  Indeed  no  volume  of  poems, 
unaided  by  the  prestige  of  a  distin- 
guished name,  ever  had  a  more  imme- 
diate success.  On  September  27,  1872, 
the  author  sent  to  Harper  and  Brothers 
the  manuscript  of  Farm  Ballads,  It  ap- 
pears that  Mr.  Fletcher  Harper  had  sug- 
gested the  collection  in  book  form  of  the 
poems  which  for  the  most  part  had  been 
running  in  Harper  s  Weekly.  Carleton 
mentions  in  the  letter  in  which  he  sends 
the  manuscript  that  he  had  then  pledges 
from  dealers  in  his  own  and  adjacent 
counties  for  the  sale  of  thirteen  hundred 
copies.  He  personally  was  willing  to 
raise  it  to  fifteen  hundred.  The  book 
was  published  in  March,  1873,  on  a  ten 
per  cent,  royalty  basis.  In  less  than  a 
month  he  had  exhausted  his  supply,  and 
was  writing  for  five  hundred  more  cop- 
ies. In  one  instance  a  single  represen- 
tative under  Carleton  in  five  weeks, 
without  a  sample  copy  to  display,  sold 
four  hundred  books.  In  a  letter  in 
August  of  the  same  year  the  author 
writes  that  ten  thousand  copies  of  Farm 
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Ballads  had  been  disposed  of  "with  de- 
mand unabated."  By  October  the  book 
had  reached  a  sale  of  over  tvventy-five 
thousand;  in  eighteen  months,  of  over 
forty  thousand ;  and  in  letter  after  let- 
ter Carleton  remonstrated  with  his  pub- 
lishers for  not  sending  him  more  copies, 
as  the  demand  was  greater  than  the  sup- 
ply. 

Thus  whatever  his  defects  may  have 
been  when  judged  by  the  accepted  stan- 
dards of  poetic  art,  Carleton  became 
early  in  life  a  poet  of  renown.  While 
some  of  his  later  work  was  similar  in 
scope  to  the  earlier  ballads,  he  never 
quite  regained  the  old  afflatus,  though 
it  may  be  said  that  in  the  minor  matters 
of  technique,  a  finer  workmanship  is 
discernible.  He  was  unquestionably  at 
his  best  in  portraying  phases  of  western 
rural  life  and  character.  Having  known 
little  of  life,  save  as  it  was  dramatised 
in  the  lives  of  the  plain  people  of  the 
West,  among  whom  he  was  born  and 
reared,  it  was  natural  that  he  should  at 
first  choose  country  scenes  with  which 
he  was  the  most  familiar,  for  the  nur- 
ture of  his  genius.  In  thus  evoking  the 
sentiments  and  playing  upon  the  emo- 
tions, the  human  element  became  his 
chief  weapon  of  appeal;  and  in  conse- 
quence his  popularity  grew  apace.  Who 
that  has  read: 

Over     the     Hill  to     the     Poor-House,     I'm 

trudgiti'  my  weary  way — 

I,    a    woman   of  seventy,    and    only    a    trifle 

Rrey— 

can  ever  forget  the  pathetic  picture  of 
the  forlorn  old  mother,  passing  in  re- 
view her  own  life  story?  Who,  more- 
over, has  forgotten  those  initial  lines  of 
another  poem,  equally  as  well  known? 

Draw  up  the  papers,  lawver,  and  make  'em 

good  and  stout. 
Things   at  home   are  cro.« sways,   and   Betsey 

and  I  are  out. 

HI 

In  these  homely  ballads,  for  the  first 
of  which  the  poet  received  thirty  dollars, 
Carleton   introduced   a  new  element  in 


poetic  fiction.  "I  do  not  believe,"  he 
once  wrote,  "in  the  unhealthy,  hot- 
house species  of  rhyme  which  depends 
upon  morbid  fancies  and  an  unnatural 
state  of  the  author's  digestive  organs." 
"True  poetry,"  he  averred  on  another 
occasion,  "is  that  which  voices  the  senti- 
ment of  its  time;  which  stirs  the  blood 
of  living  generations;  which  draws  its 
descriptions  from  nature  as  it  is,  and  not 
from  old  accounts  of  it  as  it  was;  which 
rejoices  with  them  in  their  pleasure,  and 
weeps  with  them  in  their  woe."  It 
would  seem  that  he  had  this  theory  in 
mind  when  he  wrote  the  national  dirge, 
"Cover  Them  Over,"  in  memory  of  the 
fallen  heroes  of  our  Civil  War: 

Cover   them  over  with  beautiful  flowers; 
Deck  them  with  f^arlands,  those  brotliers  of 

ours; 
I.yinjj;  so  silent,  by  night  and  by  day,  '^ 
Sleeping  the  years  of  their  manhood  away: 
^'ears  they  had  marked  for  the  jojn  of  the 

brave; 
^'ears  they  must  waste  in  the  sloth  of  tbe 

grave ; 
All    the    bright    laurels    that    promised    to 

bloom 
Fell    to   the   earth   when   they  went  to   the 

tomb. 
Crive  them  the  meed  they  have  won   in  the 

past; 
(rive    them    the   honours   their   merits   fore- 
cast; 
(live    them    the   chaplets   they    won    in    the 

strife; 
(rive  them  the  laurels  they  lost  with  their 

life. 
Cover   them    over — yes,   cover   tKem    orer— 
Parent,    and     husband,    and    brother,     and 

lover: 
Crown  in  your  heart  these  dead   heroes  of 

ours, 
And  cover  them  over  with  beautiful  flowers. 

This  deep  note  of  sympathy  inspired 
people  of  all  classes  to  write  the  poet 
thanking  him  for  the  good  his  lines  had 
done  them;  among  his  files  of  corre- 
spondence there  are  scores  of  such  let- 
ters: *'You  are  too  kind,"  he  writes  in 
response  to  one  such  communication,  "in 
the  mention  of  my  poor  rhymes.     But 


k 


allow  nie  to  say,  my  dear  friend,  that 
while  I  am  proud  that  you  like  them,  1 
am  more  than  proud — happy,  to  know 
that  they  have  brought  you  a  single 
pleasure  or  soothed  a  single  pain.  Not 
your  praise,  but  your  sympathy  and  ap- 
preciation incites  me  to  further  efforts. 
In  acknowledging  a  report  of  the  Prison 
Inspectors  for  the  year  1872,  when  he 
was  just  blooming  into  fame,  he  writes: 
"I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  kind  ref- 
erence which  your  special  report  con- 
tains to  myself.  It  is,  as  I  have  often 
said  to  you,  a  comfort  to  me  and  an  in- 
centive to  future  efforts,  to  know  that 


my  writings  can  for  a  moment  cheer 
hearts  or  interest  the  minds  of  the  uifj 

fortunate." 

Naturally,  the  popularity  of  Carli 
ton's  lines  brought  the  poet 
market;  in  submitting  a  poem  for  pub*"- 
lication  he  invariably  placed  upon  it 
market  value;  so  rigidly  did  he  adhere 
to  his  fixed  price  that  he  seldom  could 
be  induced  to  change  it.  He  even  went 
so  far  on  one  occasion  as  to  donate  a 
contribution  rather  than  accept  a  figure 
lower  than  he  had  named.  Having  been 
offered  thirty  dollars  for  "The  Dead 
Stowaway" — a    poem    later    republished 
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in  Cily  Ballads — after  he  had  rated  its 
value  at  fifty  dollars,  he  promptly  re- 
turned the  cheque,  "not  in  sorrow  or  in 
anger,  but  because  1  don't  feel  that  I 
can  turn  my  soul  wrong  side  out  and 
pound  it  for  a  month  for  less  than  an 


even  half  hundred."      He  concludes  by  1 
offering  the  poem  as  a  gratuitous  con- 
tribution. 

This  commercial  attitude  prompted 
critics  to  speak  sometimes  of  Carleton 
as  "a  money-making  poet" ;  when  asked 
if  he  would  not  rather  have  his  books  j 
salable  than  artistic,  he  remarked,  char- 
acteristically, "1  want  my  books  to  sell, 
for  Uvo  reasons.  First,  so  that  what 
good  there  may  be  in  them  may  do  the 
greatest  possible  good;  secondly,  so  that 
I  may  retain  enough  financial  indepen- 
dence to  enable  me  to  write  as  I  think 
and  feel.  The  time  was  when  a  poet 
was  kept  so  poor  that  he  could  not  live, 
except  with  the  kind  permission  of  somr 
Earl  or  Duke;  the  time  has  now  come 
when  the  people  are  the  lords,  and  they 
appreciate  a  writer  who  says  what  he 
thinks  and  expects  them  to  pay  him  for 
his  work,  just  as  they  would  anybody. 
This  is  the  only  sense  in  which  I  can 
he  called  a  money-making  poet." 

IV 

But    the    revenue    from    his    poetry. 

large  as  it  was,  was  not  the  only  means 

by  which  Will  Carleton  lived.    Toward 

the  closing  years  of  his  life  he  received 
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a  large  income  from  short  stories  and 
scenarios  for  motion  picture  plays:  also 
revenue  from  his  magazine,  Evtry 
H^here.  His  main  source  of  income, 
however,  was  derived  from  his  lectures. 
Season  after  season,  for  over  forty  years, 
up  and  down  the  land  he  went,  into 
Canada  and  through  Europe,  giving 
"The  Chain  of  Success,"  "Written  and 
Unwritten  Poetry,"  "The  Drama  of 
Life,"  "Every  Man  a  Poet,"  to  mention 
only  a  few  of  his  subjects.  Here  was  a 
lecture  and  recital  combined:  the  lec- 
ture was  didactic,  but  never  prosy;  the 
recital,  an  interpretation  of  the  author's 
own  ballads.  His  actual  lecture-reading 
began  in  his  junior  year  at  college.  It 
was  vacation  time  and  money  was  re- 
quired to  enable  him  to  complete  his 
collegiate  course.  He  had  written  a 
poem  on  a  popular  local  political  issue, 
and  decided  to  try  its  effect  upon 
an  audience.  He  announced  his  own 
appearance  in  a  distant  town  by  huge 
posters  which  he  printed  with  a  paint 
brush  on  the  back  of  regular  size  cuts 
of  a  cheap  grade  of  wall  paper,  especially 


purchased  for  thi 
ful  of  hearers  are  si 
near  the  door  so  as 
the  reading  proved 
Instead,    they    not 


His  hand- 
d  to  have  remained 
J  slip  out  quietly  if 
o  be  uninteresting. 
nly  remained,  but 
suggested  at  the  close  of  the  recital  that 
the  young  entertainer  repeat  his  reading 
the  following  evening  in  a  church 
to  a  much  more  representative  audience, 
which  he  did,  earning  in  this  way  in  the 
various  near-by  communities  enough 
money  to  meet  his  senior  year  college 
expenses. 

From  that  time  public  readings  be- 
came a  part  of  his  life  work:  by  187!, 
when  only  twenty-six  years  nf  age.  he 
was  reading  on  an  average  of  five  nights 
a  week,  receiving  from  seventy-five  to 
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one  hundred  dollars  an  entertainment. 
In  an  early  letter  he  writes  of  farmers 
driving  ten  and  twelve  miles  to  hear 
him,  and  of  the  streets  being  lined  with 
teams  from  the  country.  Some  of  his 
more  popular  selections  were  "Over  the 
Hill  to  the  Poor  House,"  "The  First 
Settler's  Story."  "Gone  with  a  Hand- 
somer Man,"  "Picnic  Sam,"  and  "Uncle 
Sammy."  He  often  reserved  for  a  time 
a  ballad  exclusively  for  public  rendition, 
as,  for  instance,  "The  New  Church 
Organ."  It  proved,  he  tells  us,  to  be  a 
"trump  card."  "My  judgment  may  not 
be  good,"  he  writes  in  an  early  letter, 
"but  I  believe  it  will  have  a  better  run 
than  any  of  my  ballads  since  'Betsey  and 
I  Are  Out.'  It  is  a  pet  of  mine,  and  I 
have  held  it  a  long  time,  so  as  to  keep 
it  fresh  for  recitations."  It  later  ap- 
peared in  Ovr  Firgside  Frirnd,  and  was 
republished  in  Farm  Ballads. 
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IN  MEMORIAM 

BY  W.  J.  LAMPTON 

^  memorial  meeting  was  held  in  Central  Pari,  New  York,  late  in  Jun 
invitations  to  which  read:  "You  are  invited  to  attend  the  Tribute  of  Am 
Poets  to  the  Poet  Patriots  of  Ireland,  Edwin  Markham,  presiding,  to  be  held  i 
Central  Pari,  New  York  City  (the  Meadow,  dgth  Street  Knoll),  on  IVednesday 
afternoon  at  J.JO  o'cloci,  June  38,  igi6."  Probably  two  hundred  responses  in  per- 
son were  had  to  the  invitations  and  pari  benches  were  arranged  for  the  comfortable 
accommodation  of  all  who  attended.  The  tribute  was  poetical  rather  than  political 
and  most  of  the  poets  lauded  poetry  as  a  more  powerful  factor  than  politics  for  the 
betterment  of  mankind. 

Here  in  the  open,  underneath  the  trees 
Where  Pan  should  pipe  his  minstrelsies, 
Are  gathered  children  of  the  Muse  who  mourn 

Their  brothers  gone  into  the  silent  bourne. 

What  patriots  they  now  gone,  or  slave,  or  free, 
Or  this  or  that  of  racial  pedigree 
Counts  very  little;  they,  who  mourn,  decry 
The  breaking  of  the  strong  poetic  tic 
Which  binds  all  poets  everywhere  on  earth 
And  makes  one  kindred  of  Parnassian  birth. 
Brothers  and  sisters  they,  and  tears  arc  shed 
Above  the  graves  of  those  poetic  dead. 
With  condemnation  for  the  red  decree 
That  stained  with  crimson  all  of  poesy. 
Here,  far  from  where  those  brother  poets  died, 
Their  brothers  and  their  sisters  speak  with  pride 
And  praise  of  them,  and  here  they  bring 
Their  laurel  and  their  rue,  remembering. 


A  NEW  CHAPTER   IN  AMERICAN   HISTORY 

BY  FRANCIS  ARNOLD  COLLINS 


I  A  CENTURY  and  a  half  after  the  Ameii- 
1  Revolution  an  immense  amount  of 
valuable  historic  evidence  has  unexpec- 
tedly come  to  light.  A  tract  of  land  on 
the  upper  end  of  Manhattan  Island  on 
the  line  of  Broadway  has  been  found  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  fields  in  America 
for  archsological  research.  During  the 
seven  years  of  the  Revolution  there  was 
encamped  here  practically  the  entire 
fighting  forces  of  the  British  and  Hes- 
sian armies. 

This  remarkable  cache  was  found  by 
accident.  Several  years  ago  a  heavy 
rainfall  cut  deep  into  the  earth  in  this 
region,  exposing  several  ancient  bricks 
evidently  piled  together  for  some  defi- 
nite purpose.  Nothing  could  lie  long 
unobserved  on  Manhattan  Island  and 
the  news  of  the  singular  discovery  soon 
spread.     In  cutting  through  new  streets 


and  digging  the  foundations  for  build- 
ings a  variety  of  Revolutionary  relics 
have  from  time  to  time  been  unearthed. 
Profiting  by  these  discoveries  a  syste- 
matic search  was  commenced  by  two 
local  historians,  Mr.  R.  P.  Bolton  and 
Mr.  W.  L.  Carver,  who  brought  to  the 
ta;k  a  wide  knowledge  of  the  subject 
and  a  remarkable  persistence.  For  more 
than  a  decade  these  men  have  devoted 
their  Sundays  continuously  throughout 
the  year,  weather  permitting,  to  digging 
up  these  historic  treasures. 

Supplementing  the  active  work  with 
shovel  and  sieve,  the  historians  have 
made  many  remarkable  discoveries  in 
the  literature  of  the  period.  Mr.  Bol- 
ton has  carried  on  a  personal  study  in 
the  library  of  the  War  Office  in  Lon- 
don, in  a  room  overlooking  Whitehall, 
reading  in  the  original  manuscripts  the 
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reports  told  in  the  first  person  of  the 
campaign  to  subdue  the  colonies.  Sev- 
eral of  the  En^rlish  and  Hessian  regi- 
ments engaged  in  the  war,  again,  have 
published  detailed  histories  which  have 
naturally  a  very  limited  circulation. 
These  have  been  sought  and  an  immense 
volume  of  material  discovered  that  has 
not  before  been  available.  It  was  found, 
for  instance,  that  a  Hessian  officer 
named  Krafft  had  written  very  fully  of 
life  in  camp  and  even  illustrated  his  re- 
ports with  a  detailed  map  of  the  region. 
His  drawing  proved  to  be  the  key  to 
many  new  discoveries.  Anyone  familiar 
with  the  region  will  recognise  the  an- 
cient map.  Despite  many  changes,  the 
coming  of  the  elevated  railroad  and  the 
miles  of  towering  apartment  houses,  the 
contour  of  the  country  is  still  un- 
changed. On  this  map  the  position  of 
the  Hessian  and  English  camps  was  ac- 
curately indicated,  and  the  historians  set 
to  work  to  verify  them.  After  diligent 
search  they  discovered  three  huts  and 
once  having  found  the  spacing  the  work 
proceeded  rapidly,  until  at  present  writ- 
ing more  llian  a  hundred  such  huts  have 


been  unearthed.      Each  hut  contains    : 

fireplace  of  stone  or  brick  with  the  space  1 
for  the  beds,  and  most  of  them  arc  rich 
in   relics  which  help  to  reconstruct   the 
daily  life  of  the  soldiers. 

In   nearly  a  century  and   a  half    the    , 
floors  of  these  huts  have  been  buried  to  a   J 
depth   of   three   feet  or  more.      As    the   I 
earth  is  dug  away  it  is  carefully  sifted    ' 
and    the   relics   identified    and  carefully 
classified.     The  commonest  find  are  the 
buttons.     Thousands    of    buttons    have 
been  found,  and  since  each  one  is  marked 
with  the  regimental  number  they  tell  a 
story.     From  the  immense  quantities  of 
buttons  it  is  supposed  that  the  huts  were 
covered      for     protection     against      the 
weather    by    the    simple    expedient    of 
throwing  old   uniforms   over   the    roof.    | 
The  last  vestige  of  cloth  has  long  since   i 
disappeared.     Buttons  of  every  regiment    I 
quartered   here   during  the   Revolution   j 
have  been  found  save  one. 

From  the  debris  at  the  bottom  of  the  I 
sieve  one  day  a  beautiful  silver  belt  1 
buckle  was  picked  up  bearing  the  initials  | 
"G.  R."  and  "28th  Regiment"  and  on  I 
the  back  the  initials  "J.  E."    From  the  I 
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military  records  it  was  found  that  First 
Lieutenant  James  Edwards  was  an  offi- 
cer of  the  28th  Regiment,  that  he  was 
injured  in  the  battle  of  the  Brandywine 
and  was  dropped  from  the  regiment  in 
1779.  In  several  huts  the  searchers 
were  puzzled  to  find  tiny  pewter  cups 
and  saucers  of  a  toy-like  size.  They 
seemed  to  have  no  positive  utility  in  a 
soldiers'  camp,  but  on  looking  up  the 
history  of  the  regiment  quartered  in 
these  huts  and  identified  by  the  but- 
tons, it  was  found  that  a  number  of 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  men  had 
shared  the  hardships  of  a  New  York 
winter. 

The  daily  life  of  the  camp  may  be 
reconstructed  in  remarkable  detail  from 
the  relics  unearthed  in  this  region.  The 
immense  store  of  black  bottles  now 
broken  to  bits  give  ample  evidence  of 
the  liberality  of  the  allotment  of  rum 
which  was  then  part  of  the  soldiers'  ra- 
tions. The  ice  cleets  again  show  that 
the  men  must  have  trampled  far  over 
the  rivers  in  the  long  winters.     Many 


fragments  of  china  and  glassware  are 
found  which  suggest  an  unexpected  deli- 
cacy of  taste  and  carelessness  of  the 
rights  of  others,  since  it  was  doubtless 
looted  from  nearby  mansions.  The  im- 
mense deposits  of  oyster  shells  again 
show  the  invaders  to  have  had  a  culti- 
vated taste.  They  also  distinguish  the 
British  huts,  since  the  Hessian  huts  were 
paved  with  the  shells  of  mussels. 

The  extent  of  these  British  and  Hes- 
sian camps  which  overspread  the  entire 
valley  serves  to  impress  one  with  the 
extent  of  the  forces  which  were  assem- 
bled here.  It  was  no  handful  of  soldiers 
which  was  pitted  against  the  Colonial 
troops,  but  the  flower  of  the  British 
army.  The  innumerable  buttons  so  pa- 
tiently gathered  and  classified  shows 
that  the  crack  regiments  of  the  British 
army  once  camped  upon  upper  Manhat- 
tan Island.  Many  of  these  regiments 
had  long  and  famous  histories  before  the 
American  Revolution  and  even  to-day 
are  engaged  in  the  great  European 
struggle. 


THE  FATHER  OF  RAGTIME 

BY  JAMES  L.  FORD 


A  STORY  which  perhaps-  illustrates  bet- 
ter than  any  other  Mr.  Davis's  work 
of  the  Cuban  war  period  is  "A  Dere- 
lict," which,  like  many  another  of  his 
most  striking  tales,  was  founded  on  fact, 
skilfully  charged  with  fiction.  It  has 
been   generally   supposed   that   the   late 


Press,  was  also  addicted  tr>  drink  but 
seldom  allowed  it  to  interfere  with  his 
work.  The  great  battle,  coming  as  it 
did  unexpectedly,  found  Keating  hope- 
lessly hors  de  combat  in  his  berth  on 
board  the  Press  tug,  and  gave  Channing 
the  great  opportunit)'  of  his  life. 


Stephen  Crane  was  the  original  of  the 
derelict  Channing,  but  this  is  not  the 
case.  In  the  story,  Channing  is  repre- 
sented as  a  brilliant  descriptive  writer 
whose  unfortunate  habits  of  laziness,  ir- 
responsibilit}',  and  drunkenness  had  de- 
prived him  of  regular  employment  and 
finally  left  him  adrift  near  the  scene  of 
the  battle  of  Santiago.  Keating,  the 
regular  correspondent  of  the  Combined 


The  real  hero  of  the  story,  though  he 
;relict-^Mr.  Davis  re- 
d  the  positions  to  make  his  tale  cf- 
:  late  Charles  E.  Tre- 
vathan,  a  newspaper  writer  and  song 
composer  of  unusual  gifts  well  known 
in  his  day  in  San  Francisco  and  New 
York  and  in  many  cities  between.  Tre- 
vathan  was  an  easy-going  Southerner 
with    a   great  knowledge   of   horse- 
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and  a  positive  genius  for  ragtime.  A 
small  coloured  servitor,  named  Cooley, 
had  followed  him  in  his  devious  wan- 
derings from  his  native  Tennessee,  and 
the  two  worked  together  in  producing 
such  songs  as  "Crappy  Dan,"  "The 
New  Bully,"  "The  Frog  Song"  and 
"There's  a  Hot  Time  in  the  Old  Town 
To-night."  Many  of  these  songs  were 
popularised  by  May  Irwin,  who  re- 
garded Trevathan  as  her  favourite  com- 
poser. Cooley  would  frequent  the  va- 
rious negro  resorts  where  the  songs  had 
their  origin,  and  then  would  pick  up 
the  words  and  tunes  and  bring  them  to 
his  master,  who  would  arrange  them  for 
general  use.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
of  this  little  darkey  that  he  was  the 
father  of  the  ragtime  vogue  which  swept 
over  the  greater  part  of  the  civilised 
world  and  of  which  we  have  not  yet 
heard  the  last. 

Trevathan  not  only  knew  horses  as 
a  trainer  or  jockey  knows  them,  but 
also  with  the  real  love  of  a  born  horse- 
man and  a  keen  appreciation  of  equine 
nature  in  all  its  phases.  He  could  write 
the  life  of  a  winner  and  make  it  as  in- 
teresting as  that  of  a  human  being.  The 
late  Mr.  William  C.  Whitney,  who 
was  a  great  admirer  of  his  gifts  in  this 
direction,  emploved  him  to  write  The 
History  of  the  Trotting  Horse  in  Amer- 
ica. During  the  racing  season  Treva- 
than frequently  acted  as  a  judge  at  the 
track  and  was  accounted  a  fair,  just, 
and  discerning  one. 

While  in  New  York  he  was  a  special 
writer  on  The  Journal  and  lived  at  the 
Campbell  House  on  West  Forty-second 
Street,  attended  by  the  faithful  Cooley, 
with  whom  he  was  accustomed  to  "rag 
over"  the  different  airs  borne  to  his  ears 
by  the  latter  and  rewritten  by  Charley 
for  the  song  market.  In  San  Francisco 
he  worked  for  Mr.  Hearst,  acted  as 
race-track  judge  and  idled  away  much 
of  his  time  in  peaceful,  ruminative  con- 
tentment. 

One  day  the  wanderlust  took  posses- 
sion of  Trevathan's  soul  and  caused 
him  to  pack  his  simple  impedimenta  into 
a  valise  with  the  idea  of  going  off  some- 


where— he  did  not  exactly  know  or 
care  where.  Embarking  on  a  trading 
steamer,  he  set  forth  across  the  Pacific, 
and,  after  some  weeks  of  trading  at  the 
various  islands,  found  himself  in  «Samoa, 
the  climate  and  appearance  of  which 
pleased  him  so  much  that  he  had  his 
valise  carried  ashore  and  settled  down 
for  an  indeterminate  stay. 

It  was  at  Samoa  that  he  came  across 
an  old  friend,  an  employee  of  the  Asso- 
ciated Press,  who  had  been  sent  to  this 
out-of-the-way  part  of  the  world  where 
there  was  no  cable  and,  as  a  general 
thing,  very  little  for  him  to  do.  The 
A.  P.  man  was  uproariously  glad  to 
see  his  old  friend  and  learn  from  his 
lips  what  was  going  on  in  San  Francisco. 
He  produced  a  bottle  from  his  carefully 
hoarded. store  and  the  two  sat  down  for 
a  long  and  intimate  talk.  Other  bot- 
tles succeeded  the  first  and  in  the  due 
course  of  time  the  accredited  correspon- 
dent of  the  Associated  Press  was  in  a 
state  similar  to  that  by  which  Keating 
was  overtaken  when  the  Spanish  ships 
crept  out  of  their  harbour  to  do  battle 
with  the  American  fleet. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  this  time 
there  were  men-of-war — both  English 
and  American — lying  off  Samoa,  and 
something  came  to  pass  that  still  has  its 
place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  That 
something  was  a  huge  tidal  wave  which 
destroyed  many  of  the  ships  and  hurled 
drowned  and  drowning  men  upon  the 
strand.  It  came  with  all  the  sudden- 
ness and  fury  of  a  tropical  storm  and 
provided  the  derelict  with  an  oppor- 
tunity for  descriptive  writing  of  which 
he  was  absolutely  unable  to  avail  him- 
self. Trevathan  realised  at  once  the 
urgency  of  the  case  and  hurried  down 
to  the  water^s  edge,  where  for  many 
long  hours  he  remained,  dragging  the 
survivors  out  of  the  water,  resuscitating 
them  and  making  mental  notes  of  every- 
thing that  he  saw.  His  labours  over, 
he  returned  to  the  hut  where  he  had 
left  his  friend  and  found  him  still  sleep- 
ing the  sleep  of  inebriety.  Like  the 
Channing  of  Mr.  Davis's  story,  the 
other  drank  deeply  by  habit  and  always 
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showed  it.  And,  like  Keating,  Treva- 
than  could  drink  quite  as  much  and  give 
no  sign  of  intoxication.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  Mr.  Davis's  simile  for  Keating 
was  a  cork  mat  on  which  liquor  could 
be  spilt  and  quietly  absorbed. 

As  I  have  said  before,  there  was  no 
cable  to  Samoa,  and  Trevathan  knew 
that  the  Associated  Press  would  expect 
their  agent  to  furnish  them  by  the  next 
mail  steamer,  whose  appearance  at  the 
island  was  momentarily  looked  for,  a 
full  and  graphic  account  of  the  great 
disaster.  Every  detail,  including  the 
names  of  many  of  the  saved  and  of  those 
whose  bodies  were  now  drawn  up  on 
the  shore  awaiting  sepulture,  were  in 
Charley's  possession.  He  felt  that  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  save  his 
friend's  job,  and,  with  this  holy  purpose 
in  mind,  he  sat  down,  exhausted  as  he 
was,  and,  like  Channing  in  the  story, 
wrote  the  best  thing  of  his  entire  career. 
His  account  of  the  tidal  wave  at  Samoa, 
which  he  finished  just  in  time  to  send  by 
the  steamer,  was  telegraphed,  to  every 
city  and  town  in  the  United  States,  and 
widely  copied  by  newspapers  in  Eng- 
land and  the  British  colonies.  It  was 
a  thrilling  account  of  the  disaster  and 
it  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  it  that  it 
made    a    profound    impression    on    the 


whole  civilised  world.  Like  Channing, 
who  signed  Keating's  name  to  his  ac- 
count of  the  battle  of  Santiago,  Charley 
signed  his  friend's  name  to  the  screed, 
and  not  until  he  had  seen  his  thick  en- 
velope placed  in  the  mail  pouch  did  he 
lie  down  and  take  his  well-needed  rest. 
The  other  awoke  to  find  that  all  was 
over  and  it  was  with  feelings  of  inex- 
pressible relief  that  he  learned  what  his 
friend  had  done  for  him. 

Mr.  Charles  Michelsen  was  on  the 
night  desk  of  the  San  Francisco  Exam- 
iner when  the  story  arrived  and  he  read 
it  with  amazement.  The  agent's  stock 
went  up  several  pegs  in  the  estimation 
of  the  officers  of  the  Associated  Press, 
and  the  story  was  still  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion in  newspaper  offices  when  Trev- 
athan drifted  in  several  weeks  later.  In 
reply  to  their  eager  inquiries,  "Have  you 
read  that  story  of  the  tidal  wave?"  he 
replied  carelessly:  "Why,  yes,  I  wrote 
it.  I  didn't  have  anything  else  to  do 
just  then." 

Some  years  later  Davis  and  Michel- 
sen  were  acting  together  for  Mr.  Hearst 
in  Cuba,  and  it  was  from  the  latter's 
lin<;  that  the  author  of  "The  Dere- 
lict" heard  the  story  of  how  Charley 
Trevathan  saved  his  friend's  job  for 
him. 


SOME  STORIES  OF  THE  MONTH 

BY  H.  W.  BOYNTON 


Miss  I^rown  has  always  been  more  suc- 
cessful with  her  short  stories  than  with 
her  novels.  Tiicre  is  a  touch  of  paradox 
in  the  fact.  For  her  short  stories  par- 
ticularly impress  us  with  their  superi- 
ority over  most  work  of  the  kind  in 
point  of  action  and  characterisation. 
Here,  we  say,  is  a  writer  not  content 
simply  to  dab  at  a  picturesque  figure  or 
episode  and  to  call  the  result  a  short 
story,  but  aiming  at  an  interpretation  as 
true  and  as  deep  as  the  limitations  of 
her  canvas  permit.  Surely,  we  say, 
when  she  gives  herself  the  freedom  of 
the  larger  scale,  we  shall  get  something 


extraordinarily  true  and  deep.  What 
really  happens  is  what  has  happened  in 
so  many  recent  instances,  with  Kipling 
and  the  rest.  Set  free  from  her  me- 
chanical limits,  embarked  upon  the  free, 
almost  boundless  waters  of  the  longer 
narrative  form.  Miss  Brown  clings  over- 
hard  to  the  tiller.  In  place  of  the  ease 
and  grace  of  her  short  talcs,  we  have 
a  sort  of  determined  and  artificial  alert* 
ness.  She  takes  us  a  voyage  and  duly 
leads  us  into  port ;  but  somehow  we  have 
not  been  gloriously  happy  all  the  way. 
Her  persons,  our  shipmates,  have  been 
less,  not  more  real  than  the  companions 
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of  our,  as  it  seemed,  too  brief  earlier 
journeys  under  her  guidance.  Her  ac- 
tion, with  all  its  brilliancy  of  episode, 
is  laboured,  and  her  idea  (for  of  course 
her  work  has  always  the  New  English 
foundation  of  an  idea)  is  spread  thin. 

The  title  of  the  present  novel  has  its 
narrower  and  broader  meaning.  The 
central  figure  in  the  action  is  literally 
a  jailbird,  but  stone  walls  do  not  his 
prison  make.  The  real  struggle  begins 
when  he  is  forced  to  take  up  life  under 
the  new  conditions  and  make  something 
of  it.  He  has  two  convictions  to  build 
upon.  One,  which  has  come  to  him  be- 
fore his  release,  is  the  belief  that  true 
freedom  can  be  attained  only  through 
obedience  to  law — that  is,  to  truth  and 
right  as  embodied  in  authority.  But  he 
comes  to  believe  also— and  this  is  the 
larger  idea  of  the  book — that  freedom 
can  be  had  only  through  casting  oflE  un- 
natural forms  of  bondage,  whether  to 
others,  or  to  circumstances,  or  to  "pos- 
sessions," or  to  ourselves. 

The  gist  of  the  story  is  this.  Jeffrey 
Blake  is  an  ambitious  young  man  of 
business  with  a  luxury-loving  wife.  Out 
of  his  infatuation  for  her  he  becomes 
an  embezzler  and  is  caught.  She  is  a 
Circe,  and  has  stolen  a  priceless  diamond 
necklace  from  her  harpy-aunt,  a  super- 
annuated prima  donna.    The  necklace  is 
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a  gift  from  royalty,  and  has  been  "tied 
up"  so  that  it  can  neither  be  sold  noi 
pawned.  Therefore  Madame  Beattie 
prefers  to  squeeze  the  value  of  the  neck- 
lace out  of  the  thief's  husband,  as  a  price 
of  silence,  rather  than  to  have  it  back. 

Jeffrey  returns  to  Torrington,  and 
makes  various  discoveries  as  to  the  im- 
prisoned estate  of  his  fellow- townsmen. 
He  sees,  for  example,  that  he  and  his 
wife  and  Madame  Beattie  and  more 
than  one  other,  have  been  prisoners  of 
the  necklace,  a  thing  of  no  ultimate  or 
spiritual 'Value.  There  is  no  reforming 
the  wife,  no  softening  the  aunt;  but  we 
leave  Jeffrey  in  the  end  with  the  vision 
of  a  new  and  pure  romance  before  his 
eyes.  Madame  Beattie  is  an  admirable 
"character"  part,  akin  to  Madame  de 
Bernstein — but  there  are  too  many  char- 
acter parts  here — and  this  perhaps  is 
why  we  find  ourselves  doubting  the 
soundness  of  the  characterisation.  In 
the  action,  also,  coincidence  plays  too 
obvious  a  part. 

In  Trinl  by  Fire  we  have  a  not  dis- 
similar blend  of  idea,  melodrama,  and 
realism  of  detail.  There  are  in  a  way 
two  heroes,  both  sons  of  a  stoker  of  the 
(jieat  Lakes  who  has  forced  his  way  to 
wealth.  The  plot  in  which  these  two 
are  involved  is  a  plot  pure  and  simple, 
a  frank  contrivance  for  a  purpose.  The 
stoke-hole  of  a  lake  ore-boat  is  the  scene 
of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  ac- 
tion. No  stroke  is  spared  to  bring  home 
the  monstrous  conditions  under  which 
the  men  who  face  the  glowing  monster 
must  work.  The  rungs  of  the  iron  lad- 
der are  too  hot  to  be  touched  with  the 
naked  hand.  The  air  to  be  breathed 
while  enormous  muscular  effort  is  mak- 
ing, stands  at  130  degrees  Fahrenheit 
or  more.  And  the  question  which  the 
author  answers  is  the  question  which  we 
have  all  found  ourselves  asking:  how 
can  any  men  be  found  to  do  such  work? 
What  is  their  reward  for  this  life  of 
torment?  The  author  answers  it  with 
one  word,  service — devotion  to  a  dismal 
but  indispensable  sort  of  cause.  The 
huge,  apparently  brutalised  Cagey  of  the 
storv  has  his  own  standards*   his  own 
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chivalry,  even,  to  go  bj\  Therefore,  in 
the  end,  having  given  his  proofs  of  mag- 
nanimity, he  refuses  to  accept  the  chance 
of  escape  from  his  daily  torture-house. 

In  The  Pioneers,  once  more,  the  idea 
of  law  and  of  redemption  for  the  law- 
maker is  handled  with  vigour,  though 
in  a  very  different  way  from  Miss 
Brown's.  The  story  won  a  $5,000  prize 
for  a  story  of  Australian  life,  and  is  far 
better  than  prize  productions  are  wont 
to  be.  There  is  nothing  here  of  the 
written-to-order  flavour,  and  I  suspect 
that  the  writer  found  rather  a*  road  to 
publication  in  the  contest  than  a  reason 
for  writing.  The  scene  is  laid  in  a  coast 
neighbourhood  not  far  from  one  of  the 
great  penal  settlements,  and  there  are 
few  of  the  characters  that  are  not,  how- 
ever faintly,  tarred  with  the  same  brush. 
What  the  writer  seems  to  wish  to  show 
is  that  the  law  often  goes  wrong,  is 
often  at  the  other  pole  from  justice,  and 
throws  a  shadow  over  many  a  life  which 
is  essentially  blameless.  There  is  more 
than  a  touch  of  defiance  in  the  act  of 
climax  by  which  Dcirdre  avenges  herself 
upon  the  man  who  has  betrayed  her 
into  becoming  his  wife.  He  deserves  to 
die,  and  she  kills  him — that  is  the  simple 
logic  of  the  episode,  and  the  corollar>'  in 
such  a  pioneer  community  as  we  are 
dealing  with,  is  that  she  goes  scot-free. 
Whatever  its  ethical  standing,  the  story 
is  told  with  uncommon  skill  and  sin- 
cerity. There  is  a  melodramatic  vil- 
lain, but  the  other  people,  almost  with- 
out exception,  stand  out  as  human  fig- 
ures whom  we  are  interested  in  for  their 
own  sakes,  not  merely  for  any  exigen- 
cies of  plot. 

If  there  is  such  a  thing  as  summer 
reading, — and  that  is  a  question  which, 
against  all  intentions,  we  arc  bound  to 
discuss  more  or  less  gravely  at  this 
season, — it  is  not,  I  should  guess  (at  the 
moment)  the  silly  mush  of  other  days, 
the  "Duchess"  kind  of  thing,  but  rather 
the  stor}'  of  myster}-  and  adventure,  with 
or  without  humour.  The  Cruise  of  the 
Jasper  B,  is  a  stor>'  of  this  kind,  with 
a  good  deal  of  humour.  The  adven- 
tures  of   Cleggett   have   a   delightfully 


Stocktonian  flavour.  After  long  service 
as  a  drudge  in  a  newspaper  offiocj  Cleg- 
gett suddenly  comes  into  a  legacy  of  a 
half-million.  He  is  not  yet  past  liis 
youth,  and  the  world  is  all  before  him. 
He  buys  an  old  hulk  which  has  long 
been  stuck  in  the  mud  of  a  Long  Island 
cove.  His  plan  is  to  fit  her  out  and  sail 
whither  he  will  in  quest  of  adventure. 
But  there  turns  out  to  be  a  proper  mys- 
tery about  the  Jasper  B.  which  pres- 
ently involves  Cleggett  and  his  crew  and 
various  others  in  sufficiently  thrilling 
adventures  before  they  have  had  a 
chance  to  try  their  seamanship,  and  their 
luck  at  happenings,  away  from  Long 
Island  muck.  The  thing  is  done,  I  say, 
with  a  quaint  yet  unforced  extravagance 
which  reminds  me  of  the  Stockton 
touch — a  later  Rudder  Grange,  to  make 
much  of  the  analogy.  If  there  is  no 
Pomona  here,  there  is  an  almost  equally 
delightful  Lady  Agatha,  with  her  tragic 
past  and  her  unfailingly  comic  point  of 
view. 

A  book  of  similar  ingenuity  and  good 
humour  contains  the  new  tales  by  Ed- 
win Lefevre.  The  central  notion  is  of 
a  "Plunder  Recovery  Syndicate,"  whidi 
operates  by  a  series  of  elaborate  and  out- 
landish schemes,  to  the  avowed  end  of 
"reducing  the  tainted  wealth  of  our 
compatriots."  "We  operate,"  runs  one 
of  their  manifestoes,  "only  on  the  rich 
enemies  of  societ}'.  Pearls  and  diamonds 
have  ruined  as  many  women  as  drink 
has  ruined  men  or  Wall  Street  has  de- 
stroyed souls.  We  regard  them  as  plun- 
der to  be  recovered."  In  devious  and 
unexpected  ways  this  humanitarian  or- 
ganisation achieves  its  object,  whedier 
with  the  aid  of  burglary  or  confidence 
work,  or  kidnapping;  manipulating  a 
market,  or  getting  control  of  a  great 
trust  company.  There  are  only  four 
tales  in  the  collection,  and  two  of  them 
are  of  such  length  as  to  be  rankable  as 
"novelettes"  rather  than  short ,  stories. 
Perhaps  the  most  amusing  is  die  inci- 
dent of  the  Klondiker  who  appears  in 
New  York  with  an  alleged  seven  mfl- 
lions  in  gold  dust,  which  he  causes  to  be 
placed  in  the  engine-room  of  his  hold. 
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A  newspaper  gets  wind  of  him  and  takes 
him  up,  commends  him  to  the  greatest 
trust  company  in  the  city.  His  boxes  of 
dust  are  removed  to  the  vaults  of  the 
company.  He  separates  twenty  and  or- 
ders them  cashed.  They  are  found  to 
contain  a  million  and  a  half  in  gold  dust, 
and  that  amount  is  placed  to  his  credit. 
His  real  credit  for  the  operation  which 
follows,  however,  lies  in  the  supposed 
five  or  six  millions  which  remain  un- 
touched in,  as  it  were,  the  original  pack- 
age. And  of  course  (only  it  is  not  of 
course  till  we  get  to  the  point)  most  of 
the  other  boxes  are  filled  with  junk.  This 
is  Mr.  Lefevre's  kind  of  thing,  and  he 
has  never  done  it  better. 

The  Bright  Eyes  of  Danger  is  an  ad- 
venture-book of  a  far  older  fashion. 
Indeed,  it  is  nothing  less  daring  than 
a  new  romance  of  the  Young  Pretender. 
And  it  is  a  new  romance  done  in,  or 
frankly  after,  that  very  ancient  style 
which  we  can  hardly  realise  is  no  more 
than  a  century  old — the  style  of  Scott. 
It  is,  however,  in  spite  of  all  the  risks 
it  takes,  a  very  successful  piece  of  work 
of  its  kind.  The  style  is  happily  clear 
of  the  cheap  fustian  sprinkled  with 
modernisms  which  we  have  to  put  up 
with,  for  the  most  part,  in  so-called  his- 
torical romances.  The  writer  is  as 
liberal  with  the  lowland  Scotch  dialect 
as  his  great  original,  but  we  never  feel 
that  he  is  using  it  for  its  own  sake.  The 
introduction,  with  its  machinery  of  the 
ancient  portraits  and  the  discovered 
manuscript,  is  in  the  established  man- 
ner. The  story  opens  on  the  eve  of 
Preston.  Young  Edmund  Layton  of 
Westmoreland  journeys  to  Edinburgh 
on  a  matter  of  business  at  the  moment 
when  .the  Pretender  and  his  devotees 
are  tasting  their  first  success.  Layton 
is  a  King's  man  by  descent,  but  neutral 
in  the  present  issue.  Nevertheless,  he 
is  at  once  involved  in  a  romantic  affair 
with  a  Jacobite  girl  which  makes  his 
position  difficult  enough  even  for  a  ro- 
mancer. The  private  events  which  fol- 
low arc  largely  influenced  by  a  villain, 
double-faced  and  black-hearted,  who 
wins  his  reward  in  the  long  end.  There 


is  a  blind,  strong  man  here,  and  a  buried 
treasure  traced  by  means  of  a  chart  itself 
defaced  by  burial — familiar  matters,  but 
given  a  kind  of  freshness  by  the  author's 
own  interest  in  them.  As  for  the  Prcr 
tender's  part  in  the  story,  it  is,  grate- 
fully, that  of  a  plausible  convenience. 
His  most  important  movement  is  that 
when,  a  fugitive,  he  falls  into  the  hands 
of  one  Edmund  Layton,  now  technically 
on  the  King's  side  and  responsible  for 
his  prisoner.  Out  of  liking  for  the 
Prince,  and  out  of  his  feeling  for  his 
Jacobite  wife,  he  is  unable  to  do  his 
duty — and  spends  the  rest  of  his  life  re- 
gretting it.  Honour  lost,  and  that  kind 
of  thing! 

Father  Bernard's  Parish  is  a  pleas- 
antly written  romance  of  city  streets. 
It  keeps  to  the  difficult  mean  which  lies 
betwixt  soapy  sentimentalism  on  the  one 
hand  and  scientific  "uplift"  on  the  other. 
It  shows  us  one  of  those  little  worlds 
which  lie  hidden  among  the  meanest  of 
mean  streets,  as  real  and  complete  even 
as  the  little  world  you  or  I  know  for 
bur  own.  The  scene  here  is  unpromis- 
ing enough — "Columbus  Avenue,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  One  Hundredth 
Street."  Yet  it  holds,  invisible  to  the 
elevated  passer,  a  little  community  with 
a  certain  character  and  family  life  of  its 
own.  Father  Bernard's  parish  is  a  little 
melting-pot,  to  begin  with.  The  chief 
persons  in  the  story  are  Irish,  Polish, 
German,  Italian.  In  the  lunch-room  of 
Mrs.  Zucherman's  (German)  bakery 
the  main  attraction  is  Lena  Schramin, 
daughter  of  a  German-Polish  butcher. 
Lena  is  of  the  fiery,  man-compelling 
type,  faithful  to  the  core,  but  born  with 
danger  signals  flying  for  the  other  sex. 
Contrasted  with  her  is  gentle  Annie 
Halligan,  whom  her  harsh-tempered, 
compassionate  Irish  mother  has  dreamed 
of  protecting  from  the  shocks  of  life  by 
making  a  nun  of  her.  Lena  is  the  storm 
centre  of  the  action,  which,  it  may  be 
said  at  once,  is  not  that  of  an  elaborately 
"plotted"  story.  Tim  Halligan,  the 
baggage-smasher,  is  Lena's  choice  almost 
from  the  start,  but  she  fiercely  conceals 
the  truth  from  him  and  from  herself  as 
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long  as  possible.  Meantime  she  has  her 
little  fling,  with  her  wiles,  at  the  other 
sex  as  a  whole,  and  brings  down  among 
others  two  rivals  whom  the  stalwart 
Tim  rids  himself  of  in  the  end  by  ap- 
peal to  the  big  fist.  The  little  story  it- 
self is,  you  say,  nothing,  a  commonplace 
of  human  experience.  But  it  is  told 
with  much  simplicity  and  effectiveness, 
and  a  pleasing  absence  of  the  claptrap 
ma<razine  effects. 

It  ends,  one  may  say,  on  the  note  of 
war.  This  is  increasingly  frequent 
among  current  stories.  If  the  great  war 
has  produced  out  of  itself  few  novels  of 
striking  power,  it  has  begun  to  set  a 
background,  to  impose  an  atmosphere. 
So  in  The  Human  Boy  nfid  the  War, 
Mr.  Phillpotts  shows  us  a  bit  of  English 
schoolboy  life  going  on  under  war  con- 
ditions, with  many  of  the  masters  in  the 
field,  and  the  continued  pressure  upon 
the  schoolboy  mind,  of  this  monstrous 
yet  fascinating  struggle  going  on  over 
there  just  out  of  bounds.  And  yet — 
out  of  bounds  it  is.  Schoolboy  life,  com- 
munity life,  have  a  way  of  getting  on" 
with  their  usual  business,  though  the 
heavens  fall.  These  bits  of  direct  testi- 
mony by  the  members  of  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Schools  at  Mcrivale  are  delight- 
fully humourous  revelations  of  the  boy 
state  of  mind.  Merivale  is  impressed 
by  the  war  and  thrilled  at  her  own  point 
of  direct  contact:  notably  that  of  the 
formerly  athletic  master,  whose  case  is 
so  often  and  so  edifyingly  alluded  to  in 
these  reports:  "Fortescue,  who  wrote 
such  splendid  war  poetry,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  enlisting  unfortunately  by 
an  illness  of  the  aorta,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  heart,  and  when  enlarged  is 
frightfully  dangerous."  Exciting  also  is 
the  case  of  Mr.  Hutchings,  who  is  ac- 
tually wounded  at  the  front,  and  wins 
a  painfully  collected  "testimonial  "  from 
the  School.  But  the  School  itself  re- 
mains the  important  thing;  underneath 
the  surface  the  boy-nature  works  itself 
out  in  much  the  old  ways,  fights  and 
Euclid  and  soccer  and  practical  jokes 
and  the  rest — the  immemorial  thing. 
And  out  of  it  all  we  get  an  odd  sense 


of  something  stable  and  permanent — ^an 
England  which  can  never  be  risked  at 
the  front,  which  is  bound  to  keep  spring- 
ing from  the  ancient  stalk,  however 
often  it  may  be  lopped  off  at  the  ends. 

It  is  well  that  Bourget's  remarkable 
study  of  current  human  life  in  the  light 
of  the  war  has  been  put  in  English  form. 
This  represents  a  sincere  and  distinter- 
csted  attempt  to  face  certain  harassing 
questions, — such  as  "What  does  civilisa- 
tion amount  to?"  or  "What  does  Chris- 
tianity  amount  to,  while  such  things  still 
can  be?"  M.  Bourget  gives  his  inquiry 
directness  and  dramatic  force  by  em- 
bodying it  in  the  story  of  three  persons 
— the  famous  old  triangle  reduced  to  the 
terms  of  the  hour.  At  the  outbreak  of 
the  war  Ortegue,  a  famous  surgeon,  has 
established  a  Clinique  of  his  own  in 
Paris  for  the  handling  of  difficult  cases. 
In  the  full  prime  of  his  forties  Ortegue 
lias  married  a  beautiful  woman  of 
twenty.  Hie  union  seems  a  fitting 
one,  but  later  the  surgeon  hinnself  has 
become  a  victim  of  cancer.  He  has  diag- 
nosed his  own  case,  given  a  verdict  of 
incurable,  and  determined  to  hide  the 
truth  as  long  as  possible.  But  already 
he  has  lost  his  strength  and  his  youth. 
Tlie  contrast  between  himself  and  his 
wife,  now  in  her  full  bloom,  is  pitiable, 
and  he  is  tortured  by  jealousy  or  hatred 
of  whatever  it  may  be  that  is  going  to 
separate  them.  Ortegue  is  a  materialist, 
believes  neither  in  God  nor  in  a  life 
after  death,  and  has  taught  his  wife  the 
folly  of  religion.  To  him  the  war  is 
simply  a  brutal  thing,  happening  as 
brutal  things  do  happen  in  a  world 
without  moral  meaning.  He  wishes 
France  to  win,  but  will  permit  no  large 
words  about  it. 

Now  Madame  Ortegue  has  a  young 
second  cousin,  exactly  of  her  own  age, 
Le  Gallic,  who  is  at  the  front.  He  is 
deeply  religious,  and  yet  goes  out  to  war 
full  of  joy. 

"We  shall  get  the  Germans  this 
time.  Cousin,"  he  cries.  "Believe  me: 
Tm  sure  of  it.  Shall  I  tell  you  why? 
Defeated,  France  would  perishi  and  die 
ought  not  to  perish,  because  she  remains 
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the  great  Catholic  country.  Yes,  in 
spite  of  her  government,  her  electors, 
her  codes,  her  newspapers — in  spite  of 
everything.  You  who  beh'eve  only  in 
experience,  close  not  your  eyes,  I  beg  of 
you,  to  this  bit  of  experience.  We  shall 
conquer,  because  God  is  with  us."  "If 
we  arc  the  conquerors,  my  friend," 
Ortegue  retorts,  "it  will  simply  be  be- 
cause we  have  the  best  guns,  the  best 
rifles,  the  best  generals,  and  the  best  sol- 
diers." 

So  Le  Gallic  goes  off  to  war,  carry- 
ing with  him,  among  other  romantic 
baggage,  a  hopeless  and  blameless  pas- 
sion for  his  cousin,  conceived  when  she 
was  a  girl  of  fifteen.  Ortegue  has  dis- 
cerned the  fact  of  this  passion,  but  not 
its  quality,  and  much  of  the  narrative 
has  to  do  with  the  double  growth  of  his 
disease  and  his  jealousy.  Ortegue,  with- 
out religious  inhibitions,  determines 
upon  suicide,  and  induces  his  wife  to 
promise  to  die  with  him.  Le  Gallic  is 
sent  back  to  the  Clinique,  wounded.  A 
sort  of  struggle  begins,  between  the  two 
doomed  men,  for  the  soul  of  the  woman. 
Le  Gallic  busies  himself  with  the  com- 
position of  a  religious  memorial  to  a 
fellow  comrade.  "I  confess,"  said 
Ortegue,  after  reading  it,  "my  inability 
to  see  the  connection  between  the  scenes 
of  carnage, — necessary,  I  admit,  cour- 
ai^eous,  I  also  admit,  which  you  have 
described,  but  ferocious,  you  will  agree, 


and  these  sentences  of  a  transcendental 
idealism."  "There  is  a  connection,  how- 
ever," cried  Le  Gallic.  "And  what  may 
it  be?"    "Sacrifice." 

Ortegue  kills  himself,  first  freeing  hi$ 
wife  from  her  promise,  and  not  long 
after  Le  Gallic  dies  in  agony  and  ec- 
stasy, refusing  opiates,  and  dedicating  his 
death  to  the  woman  of  his  heart.  Which 
has  won?  who  has  the  truth  of  it?  asks 
the  narrator  (who  is  supposed  to  be  an 
assistant  of  Ortegue).  This  self-sacri- 
fice seems  so  often  misplaced  or  in  vain. 
This  war — "Has  the  shedding  of  so 
much  blood  and  so  many  tears  a  signifi- 
cance elsewhere?  Or  is  this  world-con- 
flict nothing  but  a  frenzied  fit  of  de- 
lirium, the  only  result  of  which  will  be 
the  premature  entrance  of  innumerable 
organisms  into  the  c>xle  of  physico- 
chemical  decompositions  and  recomposi- 
tions?"  But  Le  Gallic's  doctrine  has 
at  least  the  merit  of  being  utilisable. 
Being  positive,  it  must  work  for  some- 
thing. Though  all  this  sacrifice  be  mis- 
directed, surely  it  cannot  all  be  wasted? 
"For  it  to  have  a  significance  there  must, 
then,  have  been,  in  the  absence  of  human 
witnesses,  someone  to  receive  it,  a  mind 
capable  of  registering  the  act  which  man 
makes  for  man  when  the  act  has  no  re- 
sult and  no  man  knows  it."  Upon  this 
plane  of  wistful  surmise  the  inquiry 
ends — it  is,  at  least,  a  plane  well  above 
the  levels  of  negation  and  despair. 


ON  FOLDER  OF  AN  UNPUBLISHED  NOVEL 

BY  RICHARD  BUTLER  GLAENZER 

A  THOUSAND  light  elves  danced  upon  my  shoulder 

As  I  set  free  your  first  compelling  line — 

Yes,  and  the  last;  for  smooth  you  flowed  like  wine, 

Golden  with  warmth,  but  how  much  darker,  colder, 

Than  vineyard  visioned  it.     My  theme  was  older 

Than  death,  youth *s  boundless  dream— or  was  it  mine? 

What  matter,  since  its  star  appeared  to  shine 

With  fire  enough  to  fill  with  life  this  folder! 

And  now  the  imps  of  malice  seem  to  smirk 

From  your  rejected  pages,  sneering:  "This 

Was  to  have  brought  you  fame!"   My  hope,  no  doubt: 

But  not  my  guide  or  goal  while  lost  in  work. 

Have  I  not  tasted  the  explorer's  bliss? 

The  praise  of  parrots  I  can  do  without. 
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VOICES  IN  THE  WILDERNESS 


BY  FLORENCE  FINCH  KELLY 


Out  of  the  wilderness  of  a  world  given 
over  to  bayonets  and  shrapnel  and  bat- 
tleships and  slaughter,  a  delirium  of 
faith  in  physical  force,  come  these  books 
that  cry  out  for  an  end  to  be  put  to  the 
old  dependence  upon  slaying  and  de- 
spoiling. They  are  all  agreed  that  the 
world  has  come  to  the  point  where  man- 
kind must  find  some  better  way  than 
warfare  for  the  settlement  of  its  diffi- 
culties. But  no  two  of  them  are  agreed 
as  to  how  it  can  be  done,  or  what  caused 
this  cataclysm  to  burst  upon  a  world 
that  was  beginning  to  think  it  had  well- 
nigh  done  with  war  already.  But  out 
of  a  multitude  of  voices  wisdom  can  be 
gathered,  a  little  here  and  a  little  there. 
And  so  a  bird^s-eye  view  of  these  ten 
volumes  will  show,  in  the  first  place, 
how  many  and  varied  were  the  sinister 
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Nationalism,  War  and  Society.  By  Ed- 
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forces  that  worked  together  toward  the 
same  inevitable  end;  and  in  the  next 
place,  and  consequently,  how  complex  is 
the  problem  of  eliminating  or  trans- 
forming the  causes  of  war.  The  most 
cocksure  pacifist  could  not  arise  from 
the  reading  of  these  books  without  some 
humbling  of  the  spirit  and  some  unac- 
customed doubt  as  to  the  trustworthi- 
ness of  his  own  panacea'  and  even  of 
the  imminence  of  this  great  revolution. 
Each  one  of  these  authors  urges  a  dif- 
ferent method  for  the  curing  of  the 
evil.  And  doubtless  every  one  of  them, 
and  many  others  also,  will  be  needed 
for  even  the  scotching  of  the  monster. 

Of  the  four  books  that  come  from 
across  the  Atlantic  it  is  noteworthy  that 
three  urge  upon  America  the  importance 
of  the  role  it  is  possible  for  her  to  play 
in  helping  Europe  to  lessen  the  danger 
of  future  wars.  They  set  forth  many 
things  she  can  do,  if  ^he  will,  both 
within  her  own  house  and  in  co-opera- 
tion with  other  nations,  that  would 
work  toward  that  end. 


"the   restoration  of   EUROPE" 

If  the  infinite  woe  of  the  world  war 
can  be  laid  at  the  feet  of  any  one  man 
the  unhappy  creature  who  must  bear  its 
responsibility  is  surely  Friedrich  Nietz- 
sche. For  that  amiable  neurotic  spoke 
with  the  tongues  of  devils  and  the  last 
word  of  his  malign  influence  has  not  yet 
been  said.  Perhaps  from  some  far  bat- 
tlement of  heaven  his  gentle  spirit  now 
looks  down  and  sees  how  his  ruthless 
philosophy  poisoned  the  spirit  of  a  whole 
nation  until  the  stream  that  flowed  from 
his  little  pile  of  books  issued  at  last  into 
rivers  of  blood.  And  one  can  imagine 
him  wringing  hands  of  impotent  horror 
and  vainly  trying  to  cry  out  to  the  sons 
of  men:  ** Beware!    Beware  what  you 
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write  I  For  the  evil  of  the  printed  word 
that  is  not  for  man's  good  is  endless!" 
Without  any  doubt  the  printed  word 
that  is  just  and  sane  and  reasonable  and 
furthers  man's  welfare  needs  all  the  help 
it  can  get  in  making  itself  known  in 
order  to  have  an  even  chance  with  the 
other  kind.  For  rarely,  alas!  do  such 
words  have  that  magnetic  influence  upon 
the  human  mind  that  those  philosophies, 
such  as  Nietzsche's,  exercise  that  stir 
and  inspire  the  baser  sides  of  man's  na- 
ture. Therefore  I  feel  it  incumbent 
upon  me  to  give  a  special  word  of  com- 
mendation to  Dr.  Fried's  modest  vol- 
ume ^nd  the  very  just,  practical  and 
wide-visioned  plans  he  proposes  for  the 
lessening  of  the  menace  of  war.  His 
theory  of  the  cause  of  the  present  war — 
each  writer  upon  it  has  a  different  one 
— is  that  it  arose  out  of  the  cross  pur- 
poses and  friction  engendered  by  the  fact 
that  while  the  European  nations  were  in- 
terdependent economically  they  were  po- 
litically antagonistic.  Among  the  war's 
lessons  he  thinks  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant is  that  it  has  proved  the  system  of 
competitive  armaments  to  be  a  sure 
cause  of  war  sooner  or  later  and  a  con- 
stant menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 
If  the  great  war  is  to  be  of  any  benefit 
to  mankind  it  must  bring  about  a  ra- 
tional state  system  with  such  interna- 
tional organisation  as  will  do  away  with 
that  international  anarchy  out  of  which 
it  grew.  The  nations  must  learn  to  co- 
operate and  to  realise  that  it  is  neces- 
sary for  each  nation  to  develop  among 
its  own  people  the  desire  for  interna- 
tional amity  and  justice.  He  offers 
some  practical  plans  for  the  bringing 
about  of  international  co-operation  and 
he  thinks  that  Europe  has  something  to 
learn  from  America  in  the  recognition 
of  the  ideas  that  must  obtain  and  the 
principles  that  must  be  put  in  force  to 
reach  that  end.  In  a  foreword  to  the 
American  edition  he  reminds  the  people 
of  this  country  of  "the  great  duty" 
which  will  be  theirs  to  fulfil  toward 
Europeans  after  the  war.  The  closing 
chapter  discusses  briefly  the  difference 
between  the  padfism  of  yesterday  and 


of  to-morrow  and  pleads  for  a  better 
general  understanding  of  what  the  word 
stands  for. 

Dr.  Fried  is  an  Austrian  by  birth  and 
has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Berlin, 
where  for  fifteen  years  or  more  he 
edited  a  pacifist  journal.  At  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  he  found  it  advisable 
to  remove  to  Switzerland,  where  he  has 
since  lived.  There  is  not  the  least  pro- 
Teuton  leaning  in  his  book.  The  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  in  191 1  was  awarded  to 
him. 

"because  I  AM  A  German" 

While  Hermann  Fernau's  book  is  on 
its  face  an  examination  of  the  anony- 
mous work,  J' Accuse,  which  has  won 
for  its  author  the  vilification  of  official 
Germany  and  the  interest  of  the  rest 
of  the  world,  one  discovers  presently 
that  it  is  really  much  more  than  its  ap- 
parent purpose  makes  manifest.  Not 
only  does  the  author  subject  the  argu- 
ment and  charges  of  J' Accuse  to  close 
investigation  and  analysis,  finding  most 
of  them  substantiated  and  convincing, 
but  he  has  also  his  own  individual  mes- 
sage to  speak  concerning  the  causes  of 
the  war,  the  war  itself  and  what  ought 
to  be  done  to  those  guilty  of  precipitat- 
ing it  if  Europe  is  to  insure  herself 
against  another  such  bath  of  blood  and 
hate  and  fury.  Sometimes  he  seems  to 
depend  for  effect  rather  more  on  the 
stridency  of  his  tone  than  the  force  of 
his  argument;  and  he  does  not  always 
treat  with  fairness  and  justice  those 
with  whose  viewpoints  and  methods  he 
does  not  agree.  His  attitude,  for  in- 
stance, toward  Dr.  Fried's  book,  re- 
viewed above,  concerning  whose  argu- 
ments and  propositions  he  gives  a  hasty, 
misinterpreting  glimpse,  shows  that  he 
does  not  hold  it  necessary  for  a  pacifist 
to  be  pacific.  Nevertheless,  his  work  is 
interesting  and  of  consequence  because 
it  adds  another  voice  to  those  already 
crying  out  in  the  European  wilderness 
for  more  sanity  and  justice  and  right- 
eousness and  democracy  in  the  conduct 
hereafter  of  European  affairs.  He  makes 
an  impassioned  demand  that  the  Get- 
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man  people  examine  without  prejudice 
the  proof  that  Germany  was  guilty  of 
precipitating  the  war  and  properly  pun- 
ish its  instigators — who,  he  seems  to 
think,  were  the  Kaiser  and  his  entour- 
age. What  he  calls  "the  main  concern 
of  us  modern  pacifists  and  democrats" 
is  that  when  things  arc  reconstructed 
after  the  war  tliere  shall  cease  to  be  that 
double  standard  of  morals,  one  for  in- 
dividuals, the  people  at  large,  and  the 
other  for  the  State,  its  rulers  and  diplo- 
mats, that  has  for  so  long  led  European 
international  relations  along  devious 
ways. 

With  all  its  faults  Herr  Fernau's 
book  is,  just  as  was  J' Accuse,  the  voice 
of  the  conscience  of  Germany,  of  that 
silenced  Germany  whose  interests  and 
aspirations  are  not  identical  with  or 
overruled  by  dynastic  needs  and  ambi- 
tions. And  official  Germany  has  made 
it  a  criminal  offence  to  possess  a  copy 
of  the  book,  has  forbidden  its  sale  un- 
der heavy  penalties  and  confiscated  ever>' 
discovered  copy  of  the  work. 

"the   EUROPEAN  AXARCHY" 

Mr.  Dickinson  is  already  well  known 
to  American  readers  as  a  keen  observer, 
an  honest  thinker  and  a  candid  writer, 
although,  as  regards  the  United  States, 
he  has  been  inclined  sometimes  to  be  a 
bit  hasty  and  narrow  in  his  generalisa- 
tions and  rather  confident  and  dogmatic 
in  conclusions  based  upon  insufficient  ob- 
servation. But  there  is  not  a  whit  of 
these  faults  to  be  found  in  this  new  book, 
which  is  singularly  broad,  unprejudiced 
and  dispassionate  in  its  statement  of 
facts  and  in  its  arguments  and  con- 
clusions. 

Mr.  Dickinson  traces  the  genesis  of 
the  present  war  clear  back  to  the  end 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  when  the  sov- 
ereign State  emerged  and  MacRiavelli 
instituted  the  processes  and  methods  of 
diplomacy.  With  broad,  illuminating 
strokes  he  outlines  the  relations  between 
the  European  powers,  concerning  him- 
self chiefly  with  the  spirit  of  their  atti- 
tude toward  one  another  until  he  comes 
down  to  recent  years.  Then  he  sets  forth 


the  desires  of  each  nation,  what  it 
wanted  and  why  in  various  parts  of  the 
world,  and  how  impossible  it  was  that 
their  greed  for  wealth  and  power  should 
not  conflict  and  arouse  international  sus* 
picion,  jealousy,  determination  to  out- 
wit and  outdo.  It  is  a  sorry  picture 
and  he  does  not  spare  Great  Britain  in 
the  drawing  of  it  any  more  than  he  does 
France  or  Germany  or  Russia.  But, 
although  this  international  anarchy  has 
ended  in  appalling  cataclysm,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson is  hopeful  of  the  future.  He  be- 
lieves that  a  great  many  people  have 
learned  something  by  the  world  war, 
perhaps  enough  to  influence  the, settle- 
ment when  it  shall  come.  The  few 
pages  in  which  at  the  end  of  the  book 
he  speaks  of  the  spirit  in  which  that  set- 
tlement must  be  faced  if  the  old  bad 
system  is  to  be  ended  are  sober  and 
weighty,  and  especially  deserving  of 
study  by  American  readers.  He  insists 
that  a  change  of  outlook  is  necessary, 
a  new  habit  of  the  nations  in  their  atti- 
tude toward  one  another.  "The  diffi- 
culty," he  says,  "is  moral  and  lies  in  the 
habits,  passions  and  wills  of  men."  And 
he  believes  that  to  the  American  people 
has  come  opportunity  to  initiate  such  a 
change  as  would  alter  the  future  of  the 
world.  "To  take  the  lead,"  he  sa3rs, 
"in  introducing  into  international  rela* 
tions  that  new  policy  which  alone  can 
guarantee  and  preserve  civilisation  may 
be  the  special  mission  and  glory  of  the 
United  States.  On  their  action  at  this 
crisis  of  the  race  the  future  of  society 
may  depend." 


>»» 


WHAT  IS  COMING  r 

Mr.  Wells  always  both  pleases  him- 
self and  interests  his  readers  when  he 
takes  up,  as  he  does  in  this  book,  the  role 
of  prophet.  In  the  initial  essay  on 
"Forecasting  the  Future"  he  makes  an 
ingenious  and  fascinating  exposition  of 
how  the  scientific  mind  applies  its  quali- 
ties and  its  training  to  the  task  of  try- 
ing to  see  how  present  facts  and  situa- 
tions will  develop  and  into  what  facts 
and  situations  they  will  evolve  a  few 
weeks,  months  or  years  hence.     Then, 
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having  acquainted  the  reader  with  the 
workini^  of  the  machinery,  he  goes  on 
to  apply  his  scientific  reasoning  to  the 
study  of  how  the  unprecedented  social 
conditions  that  now  obtain  in  England 
will  aflFect  social  conditions  after  the 
war  and  of  how  international  relations 
may  be  transformed  by  the  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  the  conflict.  Under  the 
former  division  are  several  essays  which 
take  up  social,  industrial  and  govern- 
mental phases  of  that  possible  future 
which  will  come  after  the  war  is  over 
as  the  result  of  its  stresses,  demands  and 
upheavals.  The  titles  of  some  of  these 
will  indicate  their  nature:  "The  New 
Education,"  "What  the  War  is  doing 
for  Women,"  "How  far  will  Europe  go 
toward  Socialism?"  "Nations  in  Liqui- 
dation," "Lawyer  and  Press,"  "The 
Future  of  the  World."  The  others 
deal  with  international  relations  of  all 
sorts,  political,  financial,  industrial,  in- 
tellectual, and  discuss  the  methods  by 
which  these  can  be  influenced.  There 
is  also  a  great  deal  about  the  future 
course  of  the  war  and  the  cflFect  of  its 
eventualities  upon  Germany.  In  all  this 
latter  discussion  Mr.  Wells  stands  on 
the  unfaltering  conviction  that  if  the 
German  people  will  get  rid  of  the 
HohenzoUern  dynasty  a  prosperous  and 
friendlv  future  will  immediately  open 
its  gates  before  them.  In  that  case  he 
can  see  inviting  possibilities  of  a  Ger- 
man republic  of  federated  states  living 
happily  at  home  and  in  harmony  with 
its  neighbours.  It  is  quite  possible  that 
if  the  Entente  Allies  were  to  translate 
into  German  some  of  Mr.  Wells's  pages 
and  drop  them  from  aeroplanes  upon 
German  communities  they  might  have 
better  and  more  important  results  than 
the  bombs  which  in  reprisal  they  some- 
times send  down  for  the  killing  of  wo- 
men and  children  in  German  towns.  In 
every  one  of  these  essays  Mr.  Wells 
pours  out  a  stream  of  ideas,  observa- 
tions, speculations  invariably  stimulat- 
ing and  suggestive.  Like  almost  cvery- 
th'ng  that  he  writes  the  st>^Ie  is  sloppy, 
diffuse  and  burdened  with  excess  ver- 
biage.   He  oftfen  blurs  and  obscures  his 


points  with  his  anxious  endeavours  to 
make  his  meaning  precise.  But  the 
reader  forgets  these  faults,  much  of  the 
time,  In  the  pleasure  and  interest  with 
which  he  follows  the  author's  alert, 
penetrating,  restless  and  far-gazing 
mind.  He  probably  will  not  agree  with 
some  of  the  argument.  But  that  need 
not  lessen  his  enjoyment  of  the  vigour- 
ous  mental  stimulus  he  will  find  in  the 
reading  of  it. 

In  the  course  of  his  pages  Mr.  Wells 
often  turns  questioning  eyes  across  the 
Atlantic  as  he  tells  of  many  things  this 
country  might  do  in  the  approaching 
world  crisis  to  help  toward  better  in- 
ternational relations  in  the  future.  We 
might  even,  he  thinks,  be  a  dominating 
factor  in  that  crisis.  But  he  is  not  not- 
ably hopeful  that  we  will  do  any  of 
the«?e  things,  because  of  the  "disastrous 
indifference  of  America  to  the  essentials 
of  the  European  situation."  He  sees  a 
quite  wonderful  task  that  lies  within  the 
possibilities  of  our  universities,  especially 
those  of  our  western  States,  which  he 
much  admires;  he  considers  how  much 
we  might  do  through  the  medium  of  a 
closer  Pan-American  understanding  and 
alliance;  he  points  out  what  might  re- 
sult if  we  were  to  strike  hands  in 
friendly  and  co-operating  fashion  with 
Russia  and  the  Scandinavian  countries; 
and  he  sees  before  us  the  possibility  of 
dazzling  achievement  for  the  good  of 
the  world  if  we  will  undertake  our 
share  of  the  common  burdens  of  civilisa- 
tion. To  read  Mr.  Wells's  book  would 
widen  the  outlook  in  a  most  salutary 
way  of  a  great  many  good  Americans. 

"new  wars  for  old" 

Whether  or  not  one  accepts  one  soli- 
tary argument  of  all  that  Mr.  Holmes 
so  eloquently  and  earnestly  sets  forth  in 
this  book,  one  cannot  help  rejoicing  to 
find,  in  a  world  resounding  with  the 
Gargantuan  blows  of  physical  force  and 
consenting  to  rest  all  its  hopes  upon  ma- 
terial prowess,  one  voice  proclaiming  so 
vigourously  and  so  confidently  the  un- 
failing strength  and  the  potential  paw- 
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crs  of  the  spirit.  Mr.  Holmes  believes 
that  if  you  pit  physical  force  against 
lofty  ideas,  moral  convictions,  ideals  of 
love  and  of  human  sympathy  and  under- 
standing these  latter  will  finally  win 
and  that  it  is  better  in  the  meantime  to 
submit  to  temporary  overthrow  than  to 
lose  all  that  resistance  inevitably  costs 
in  both  material  and  spiritual  power. 
He  fills  several  chapters  with  the  ex- 
amples history  can  show,  in  both  mod- 
ern and  ancient  times,  of  how  the  weak 
in  physical  strength  by  the  power  and 
greatness  of  their  spirit  have  dominated 
material  forces  far  greater  than  their 
own.  He  argues  that  history  proves 
the  failure  of  force  as  a  working  prin- 
ciple, a  failure  that  he  holds  to  be 
demonstrated  by  the  biological  history 
of  the  race,  the  individual  and  social  re- 
lationships of  men  and  the  rise  and  fall 
of  states.  So,  he  says,  let  us  now  give 
to  its  opposing  principle  of  love  the  first 
full  and  fair  trial  it  has  ever  had  in  the 
evolution  of  mankind.  One  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  inquiry,  "Is  War  Ever 
Justifiable?"  with  the  conclusion  that 
"every  argument  for  war  is  sophistry 
and  every  act  in  war  a  crime."  The 
desirability  of  universal  and  lasting 
peace  gets  examination  in  another  sec- 
tion whose  arguments  the  author  be- 
lieves offer  "full  and  final  answer  to 
the  militarist."  When  he  comes  to  the 
application  of  his  convictions  and  argu- 
"men'ts  to  our  own  country  he  does  not 
shrink  in  the  least  from  the  demands  of 
his  logic.  He  cries  out  against  the  prog- 
ress of  militaristic  ideas  and  he  would 
do  away  with  all  dependence  upon  bul- 
lets and  shells,  soldiers  and  battleships. 
But  he  would  have  us  deepen  and  foster 
our  faith  in  our  ideals  of  democracy 
and  brotherhood  and  love  and  justice. 
He  would  have  us  preserve  our  soul  in- 
violate. If  an  enemy  comes,  let  him 
come  and  overrun  our  land  and  take  it 
all  into  his  physical  possession.  For  he 
could  not  conquer  the  essentials  of  our 
faith  and  would  himself  in  time  be  con- 
quered by  them. 

Mr.  Holmes  believes  that  the  greatest 
danger  which  threatens  this  country  is 


the  danger  that  we  shall  abandon  our 
priceless  ideals  and  allcyw  ourselves  to 
be  persuaded  into  "the  treadicroiis  ways 
of  blood  and  iron."  "Once  let  the  policy 
of  armaments  get  fastened  upon  this  re- 
public," he  declares,  "and  our  mission  as 
a  nation  is  at  an  end.  .  •  .  We  shall  be 
a  people  of  wealth,  power,  dominion, 
glory — a  people  who  measure  their 
greatness  by  the  territory  they  occupy 
or  the  trade  they  own,  and  not  by  the 
ideals  of  the  spirit  which  they  serve." 


"why  war?" 


The  Commissioner  of  Immigration  at 
the  Port  of  New  York  believes  that  re- 
cent wars,  those  of  the  last  two  decades, 
have  sprung  out  of  the  imperialiscd 
trade  and  finance  of  the  chief  nations 
of  the  modern  world.  Hence  there 
must  be  some  sort  of  drastic  dealing 
with  the  causes  and  conditions  out  of 
which  grows  that  imperialistic  tendency 
of  modern  "excess  wealth,"  if  the  drain 
of  war  upon  the  race  is  to  be  ended. 
In  the  first  half  of  his  book  he  examines 
the  general  situation  which  had  been 
produced  previous  to  the  outbreak  of 
war  by  the  tendency  to  merge  financial, 
trade  and  political  interests  and  shows 
how  it  had  evolved  from  previous  con- 
ditions. Then  he  takes  up  the  most  im- 
portant politico-economic  developments 
of  recent  years  with  reference  to  the  in- 
terest in  them  of  the  parties  to  the  pres- 
ent conflict.  In  this  way  he  studies  the 
British  occupation  of  Egypt,  the  inter* 
ests  of  France  in  Morocco,  the  partition 
of  Persia,  the  project  of  the  Baygd^d 
Railway,  Germany's  interests  in  the 
far  East,  the  Chinese  loan.  His  con- 
clusion is  that  the  causes  of  the  world 
war  are  to  be  found  in  the  titanic  con- 
flicts and  aggressions  of  British,  Fmdi 
and  German  financiers  and  concession 
seekers  with  their  immense  hoards  of 
"excess  wealth,"  by  means  of  whidi 
they  fought  with  one  another  for  the 
exploitation  of  weaker  peoples,  while 
behind  them  stood  the  powers  of  for- 
eign oflice,  diplomacy,  army  and  ntvy, 
mimition  makers,  the  wealthy  and  Ae 
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ruling  classes.  Mr.  Howe  looks  with 
a  distinctly  hostile  eye  upon  the  emer- 
gence in  the  United  States  of  "this  new 
imperialism  of  finance"  which  he  thinks 
is  linked  so  closely  with  all  the  powers 
of  privilege  as  to  form  the  greatest 
menace  to  our  democratic  ideals  we  have 
ever -faced.  We  must  hold  fast  to  those 
ideals  and  Europe  must  share  them  if 
peace  is  to  continue,  when  finally  peace 
comes.  Then,  with  democratic  com- 
munities, it  would  be  possible,  and 
necessary  if  war  is  to  be  ended,  to  end 
private  profit  from  war  and  the  prepa- 
rations for  war,  to  democratise  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs  and  stop  secret 
diplomacy.  Mr.  Howe  has  brought  to- 
gether an  immense  amount  of  material 
pertaining  to  the  development  of  politi- 
co-economic power  during  the  last 
twenty  years  and  he  handles  it  in  a  calm, 
judicial  manner.  His  book  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  investigations 
and  arguments  that  have  been  produced 
by  the  war. 

"the  forks  of  the  road" 

Not  only  the  nations  of  the  world 
but  also  the  Christian  Church  as  a 
whole  have  come  to  "the  forks  of  the 
road,"  in  Dr.  Gladden*s  opinion.  He 
declares  that  "the  practical  belief  of 
Christendom,  thus  far,  is  that  force  is 
the  only  arbiter  of  human  relationships 
and  that  the  ultimate  right  is  the  right 
of  the  strongest."  In  his  earnest  little 
book  he  makes  a  summing  up  of  the 
moral  basis  upon  which  the  world  has 
been  trying  to  live  and  shows  that  now 
it  has  come  to  the  point  where  it  must 
choose  between  a  conception  of  the  fu- 
ture as  "an  indefinite  succession  of  dev- 
astating wars"  or  one  of  at  least  com- 
parative harmony  and  peaceable  de- 
velopment. His  indictment  of  the 
Christian  Church  because  it  has  failed 
to  influence  men's  conduct  in  line  with 
the  tenets  upon  which  it  is  based  is 
vigourous  and  unsparing,  but  voiced  in 
sorrow  rather  than  anger.  And  he  calls 
ut)on  the  Church  to  shake  itself  clear 
of  its  past  mistakes  and  be  ready  to  take  • 


the  place,  as  an  influence  for  peace  and 
brotherhood  and  right,  that  it  can  have 
if  it  will  in  the  crucial  time  of  settle- 
ment after  the  war.  He  has  also  some 
pages  of  advice  for  the  American  people, 
urging  them  to  be  slow  to  arm  them- 
selves against  imagined  foes  if  they  wisli 
to  be  able  to  sit  at  the  council  table  of 
the  nations  in  the  day  of  settlement,  at 
the  "forks  of  the  road,"  with  a  clear 
conscience.  The  world,  he  feels  sure, 
will  not  go  on  talking  and  acting  and 
believing  in  the  same  old  way  after  this 
epochal  explosion  has  shown  it  the  fal- 
sity and  the  wrong  of  so  much  in  which 
it  has  believed.  Therefore  it  will  be 
well  to  decide  beforehand  in  what  line 
of  national  conduct  we  wish  to  put  our 
faith.  The  little  volume  is  a  new  issue 
in  the  National  Problems  Series  which 
was  initiated  a  year  ago  with  Owen 
Wister's  Pentecost  of  Calamity, 

"the  GERMAN  REPUBLIC" 

A  curious  similarity  of  basic  idea 
with  the  widest  divergence  in  its  work- 
ing out  is  to  be  found  in  Mr.  WcUman's 
rainbow-tinted  vision  and  one  of  the 
essays  in  Mr.  Wells's  book,  reviewed 
above.  The  similar  idea  is  the  possi- 
bility of  the  birth  and  growth  among 
the  German  people,  soon,  of  doubt  in 
the  righteousness  of  their  cause  and  of 
distrust  in  their  rulers  and  war  leaders. 
Mir.  Wells  treats  it  robustly,  i»  the 
clear  light  of  things  as  they  are  and 
human  nature  as  it  can  be  expected  to 
act.  Mr.  WcUman's  book  is  a  beauti- 
ful vision  developed  and  set  forth  in 
such  a  light  as  never  was,  along  lines 
of  conduct  that  human  nature  has  never 
followed.  He  sees  the  seed  of  dear 
vision  and  right  thinking  slowly  and 
gradually  springing  to  life  among  the 
German  people  in  camp,  in  trench,  in 
battle  line,  at  home,  in  city,  in  field,  in 
village.  Then  rapidly  the  new  ideas 
grow  and  weld  the  people  into  unity  of 
thought  and  purpose.  And  the  outcome 
is  the  establishment  of  a  German  re- 
public with  the  royal  family,  huinbled 
and    acquiescent,    sent    to   live   on    the 
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island  of  Heligoland.  A  complete  revo- 
lution, without  the  killing  of  a  single 
person  or  the  shedding  of  a  drop  of 
blood,  is  made  in  the  home  government 
and  the  foreign  policy  and  the  attitude  of 
the  nation  and  its  people  toward  other 
nations  and  peoples.  And  so  the  gates 
of  the  millennium  open  and  the  world 
fares  forth  upon  a  new  day  of  peace  and 
love  and  happiness,  with  the  German 
republic  in  the  van.  Mr.  Wellman  evi- 
dently believes  ardently  in  his  rainbow- 
coloured  dream  and  in  a  personal  letter, 
enclosed  in  each  volume,  to  each  reader 
of  the  book  he  asks  every  one  who  shares 
his  faith  to  write  to  him.  And  in  all 
justice  to  him  it  must  be  granted  that 
to  conceive  and  make  known  a  beautiful 
vision,  however  far  and  starry  its  hopes, 
is  a  first  step  toward  bringing  to  pass 
any  small  portion  of  its  features.  More- 
over, without  any  doubt,  his  volume, 
put  into  German  and  dropped  from 
aeroplanes,  along  with  Mr.  Wells's  es- 
say, into  the  German  army  and  German 
cities  and  villages  would  be  far  more 
efficacious  than  bombs  in  bringing  about 
the  German  republic  for  which  he  hopes. 

"the  second  coming" 

The  two  authors  of  this  tiny  book 
must  be  credited  with  having  developed 
cleverly  and  persuasively  the  "vision'* 
which  they  call  their  work.  It  tells, 
with  vivid  narrative  and  dramatic  little 
episodes,  of  the  coming  of  Christ  to  the 
battlefield  in  northern  France,  of  how 
the  Presence  was  felt  by  one  and  an- 
other of  the  soldiers,  and  of  His  going 
thence  to  the  ^council  chamber  behind 
the  lines  where'  were  gathered  the 
Kaiser  and  his  generals.  There  is  a 
long  conversation  between  Christ  and 
the  Emperor,  in  which  the  former  pleads 
for  recognition  of  His  laws  and  princi- 
ples as  they  were  set  forth  during  His 
life  on  earth  and  the  latter  answers  with 
statements  of  his  own  belief  in  the 
righteousness  of  his  cause  and  his  own 
divinely  given  power.  It  is  a  cleverly 
constructed  and  skilfully  worded  scene, 
the  rapid  give  and  take  of  the  conversa- 


tion comparing  with  dramatic  e£Fcct  the 
opposing  principles  of  love  and  force  in 
human  affairs. 

^'nationalism,  war  and  society" 

Much  meat  in  condensed  form  is  to 
be  found  in  this  volume  by  Professor 
Krehbiel,  who  holds  the  chair  of  mod- 
ern histor}'  in  Stanford  University.  He 
believes  war  to  be  the  yoke-fellow  of 
the  spirit  of  Nationalism  and  he  studies 
the  two  in  their  relation  to  each  other 
and  in  their  combined  relation  to  the 
development  and  present  status  of  civil- 
isation. Then  he  takes  up  the  various 
phases  of  the  opposition  to  war  and  ex- 
amines their  fundamental  similarities, 
their  divergent  developments  and  the 
progress  they  have  made.  It  is  all  done 
in  the  most  terse  and  logical  way,  with- 
out an  unnecessary  word,  the  statements 
arranged  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the 
exposition  of  a  mathematical  problem. 
Those  who  want  an  examination  of  this 
great  question  of  the  causes  of  war,  its 
effect  on  society  and  whether  and  how 
it  can  be  done  away  with  carried  on 
with  a  minimum  of  emotion  and  a  maxi- 
mum of  hard  fact  and  clean  argument, 
will  find  at  least  a  portion  of  what 
they  are  looking  for  in  Professor  Kreh- 
biel's  volume.  Of  course,  like  almost 
every  one  who  writes  on  the  question 
of  the  causes  and  the  prevention  of  war, 
he  is  obsessed  by  his  own  viewpoint  and 
holds  too  lightly  co-operating  causes. 
He  gives  a  clear  statement  of  the  theo- 
ries, aims  and  progress  of  International- 
ism and  of  the  various  forces  working 
for  its  realisation.  Like  Dr.  Fried,  a 
review  of  whose  Restoration  of  Europe 
opens  this  article,  he  insists  upon  die  dif- 
ference between  the  old-time  idealistic 
and  the  modern  practical  pacifism  and, 
at  greater  length  and  with  more  detail, 
sets  forth  their  differences.  But  the 
book's  chief  importance  for  American 
readers  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  makes  so 
clear  and  simple  an  exposition  of  some 
of  the  important  questions  concerned 
with  American  foreign  policies  and  the 
American  attitude  tcAv'an}  Europb  whid) 
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we  shall  have  to  meet  and  decide 
at  the  close  of  the  war.  Norman 
Angell  writes  a  long  introduction 
in  which,  after  some  discussion  of 
force  as  an  instrument  in  human 
progress,   he   declares   that   these   issues 


of  Nationalism  and  Internationalism 
"will  dominate,  certainly  during  our 
generation,  all  other  pmbleTis  whatso- 
ever, for  upon  their  solution  depends 
the  whole  character  of  organised 
society." 


JAMES  ELROY  FLECKER-ENGLISH 

PARNASSIAN 


BY  MILTON  BRONNER 


I 


Time  was  when  England  not  only  had 
the  primacy  in  poetry,  but  also  when  it 
originated  many  of  the  "movements" 
that  afterward  marked  the  verse  pro- 
duction of  the  world.  But  in  the  past 
half  century  the  fructifying  impulses 
have  come  from  France.  Back  in  1866, 
when  Swinburne  was  shocking  the  critics 
of  his  country  with  his  early  poems, 
France  was  already  beginning  to  feel, 
dimly  perhaps,  the  change  which  was 
afterwards  to  crystallise  in  the  school 
that  practised  vers  litre.  There  was  a 
straining  against  the  shackles  of  rhyme; 
there  was  a  demand  for  freedom.  And 
just  at  that  period,  partially  as  a  revolt 
against  this  and  partially  as  a  protest 
against  the  all-too-personal  poems  of  the 
Romantics,  there  arose  the  poets  who 
were  afterward  known  as  the  Parnas- 
sians. Perhaps  "school"  would  be  too 
precise  a  term  to  apply  to  them.  Many 
of  those  who  were  called  Parnassians 
soon  broke  away  and  joined  other  sets. 
Only  Leconte  de  Lisle  and  de  Heredia 
remained  true  to  the  colours.  De  Ban- 
ville  was  their  precursor  and  poetical 
progenitor.  It  was  from  him  they  got 
their  passion  for  correct  rhyming.  It 
was  from  him  they  got  something  of 
the  mood  in  which  rhythm  counted  as 
the  beginning  and  end  of  all  poetry.  As 
one  critic  said  of  De  Banville :  "Words, 
not  ideas  or  sentiments,  inspire  him.  To 
his  bewitched  imagination  words  speak 


and  reply.  He  sees  them  gleam,  hears 
them  ring  against  each  other.  The 
whole  secret  of  his  art  lies  in  luminous, 
sonorous  rhymes." 

De  Lisle  not  only  thoroughly  believed 
in  this  passion  for  rhyme,  but  he  berated 
the  Romantics  for  their  insistence  that 
poetry  must  utter  the  heart's  cry.  This 
he  was  inclined  to  call  a  mere  stupidity. 
The  eternal  confessions  of  the  Roman- 
tics, their  "professional  dripping  of 
tears,"  seemed  to  him  to  be  violative  of 
all  the  canons  of  real  poetry.  He 
preached  and  practised  the  doctrine  of 
art  for  art's  sake. 

The  Parnassians  never  set  forth  their 
creed  in  specific  rules,  but  these  might 
be  roughly  worded  as  follows:  First, — 
perfection  of  form  was  insisted  upon. 
This  meant  a  strict  observance  of  con- 
secrated rules  of  poetry.  It  meant  an 
avoidance  of  the  facile  and  the  obvious, 
of  epithets  that  had  no  special  meaning, 
and  of  feeble  and  commonplace  rhymes. 
The  result  was  that  in  seeking  for  per- 
fection of  expression,  the  Parnassians 
often  lost  the  soul  of  poetry  and  their 
verbal  dexterity  degenerated  almost  into 
the  purely  mechanical. 

Second, — their  poetry  was  more  intel- 
lectual than  emotional.  Tenderness, 
sympathy,  restlessness  of  mind  and 
heart — these  things  were  more  or  less 
taboo.  The  only  emotion  they  per- 
mitted was  the  a^thetical,  that  which 
is  stirred  by  the  steady  and  thoughtful 
contemplation  of  beauty. 
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Third, — their  poetry  was  in  mood 
more  objective  than  subjective. 

Fourth, — it^  therefore,  tended  to  deal 
with  things  distant  in  time  and  place, 
with  lands  and  scenes  of  the  Orient  and 
of  the  long-ago. 

Given  this  set  of  principles,  and  it  is 
small  wonder  that  in  referring  to  them, 
critics  spoke  of  the  art  of  the  lapidary, 
of  de  Heredia  as  a  jeweller  in  verse,  of 
his  turning  poetry  into  hard  and  bril- 
liant and  very  fine  bronze. 

Much  water  has  streamed  under  the 
poetical  bridges  since  1866  and  many 
other  kinds  of  poets  have  succeeded  to 
the  Parnassians,  so  that  the  latter  have 
by  now  passed  into  the  traditions  of 
their  literature. 

Their  creed  may  have  had  its  reflex 
across  the  Channel  in  England,  but  it 
was  not  until  19 13  that  an  Englishman 
flaunted  on  his  banner  formal  allegiance 
to  the  Parnassians.  And  singularly 
enough  he  did  so  just  at  the  time  when 
young  English  and  American  poets — 
rebels  all — were  starting  the  vers  litre 
movement  in  their  own  literature. 
James  Elroy  Flecker  has  been  called  the 
last  of  the  Parnassians.  He  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  entitled  the  first  of 
the  English  Parnassians.  At  Beyreuth 
in  April,  19 13,  while  serving  his  coun- 
try in  the  consular  ranks,  he  penned  a 
preface  to  his  volume.  The  Golden  Jour- 
ney to  Samarkandj  in  which  he  set  forth 
the  faith  that  was  in  him.  He  con- 
fessed that  he  had  hoped  to  expound  his 
own  theory  of  poetry,  but  all  he  could 
do  was  to  praise  one  that  was  already 
old-fashioned  in  France.  It  was  a  Latin 
theory  and,  therefore,  more  likely  to 
supply  the  defects  of  the  Saxon  genius. 
The  Parnassian  school,  he  said,  was  a 
classical  reaction  against  the  per  fervid 
sentimentality  and  extravagance  of  some 
French  Romantics,  who,  like  their 
brothers  in  England,  had  done  powerful 
work,  and  widened  the  scope  and  en- 
riched the  language  of  poetr)'.  The 
Parnassians  raised  the  technique  of  their 
art  to  a  height  which  enabled  them  to 
express  the  subtlest  ideas  in  powerful 
and  simple  verse.   Parnassian  poetry  was 


not  didactic,  nor  dull  and  lengthy,  nor 
grossly  egotistic,  nor  too  emotional,  in- 
dividual, and  eccentric.  It  displaycQ 
a  tendency  to  use  traditional  forms  anJ 
even  to  employ  classical  subjects.  Tk 
poet  was  apt  to  be  objective  and  dn- 
matic  rather  than  intimate.  And  he 
closed  with  this  defiant  statement:  "To 
this  volume,  written  with  the  single  in- 
tention of  creating  beauty,  now  the 
Moslem  East,  now  Greece  and  her 
islands  has  furnished  a  setting." 

The  statement  here  made  is  exempli- 
fied by  the  very  first  lines  of  the  first 
poem: 

We  who  with  songs  beguile  your  pilgrimage 
And  swear  that  Beauty  lives  though  lilies 
die, 
We  Poets  of  the  proud  old  lineage 
Who  sing  to  find  your  hearts,  we  know  not 
why,  .  .  . 

What  shall  we  tell  you?   Tales,  marvellous 
tales 
Of  ships  and  stars  and  isles  where  good 
men  rest, 
Where  nevermore  the  rose  of  sunset  palei, 
And  winds  and  shadows  fall  toward  the 
West  .  .  . 

There  is  about  this  something  of  the 
dreamy  cadence  of  William  Morris  at 
his  very  best.  It  is  worlds  away  from 
the  productions  of  Ezra  Pound,  of 
Edgar  Lee  Masters,  of  a  dozen  other 
moderns  who  might  be  mentioned.  He 
differs  from  them  not  only  in  manner, 
but  also  in  matter.  He  values  little 
their  studies  in  realism: 

I  care  not  if  you  bridge  the  seas, 
Or  ride  secure  the  cruel  sky, 
Or  build  consummate  palaces 
Of  metal  or  of  masonry. 

But  have  you  wine  and  music  still, 
And  statues  and  a  bright-eyed  lore. 

And  foolish  thoughts  of  good  and  ill. 
And   prayers  to  them  who  sit  above? 

Nor  are  poets  of  his  kind  haunted  by 
economic  problems,  by  political  mattefs, 
by  the  suffering  of  the  common  man. 
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In  English  glades  they  watch  the  Cyprian 

glow, 
And  all  the  Maenad  melodies  they  know. 
They  hear  strange  voices  in  a  London  street, 
And  track  the  silver  gleam  of  rushing  feet. 

II 

A  goodly  portion  of  Flecker 's  all-too- 
short  life  was  spent  in  Greece  and  the 
Near  East.  For  a  man  of  his  tempera- 
ment and  his  theories  of  poetrjs  this  was 
peculiarly  fortunate  and  satisfying.  He 
was  out  of  the  rush  of  the  big,  modern, 
occidental  cities.  He  was  away  from 
the  roar  and  the  clangour  of  civilisation. 
He  dwelt  in  places  where  life  moved 
at  a  slower  and  more  equable  pace;  in 
fact,  where  it  was  carried  on  very  much 
as  it  had  been  carried  on  centuries  be- 
fore. It  was  not  necessary  for  him  to 
withdraw  himself  from  the  world  that 
surrounded  him  in  order  that  he  might 
create  things  of  beauty.     He  was  in 

.  .  .  the   countries   where    the    white    moons 

burn. 
And  heavy  star  on  star 
Dips  on  the  pale  and  crystal  desert  hills. 

Amid  such  scenes,  he  believed  he  could 
dream  to  his  heart's  content  and  shape 
his  visions  to  his  heart's  desire. 

It  was  sqme  of  the  work  produced 
under  such  conditions  that  came  nearest 
to  conforming  to  his  own  theories.  And 
as  the  poet  of  this  style,  it  could  be  said 
of  him  as  Georges  Pellissier  said  of  de 
Heredia : 

"In  three  aspects  is  he  a  poet, — as  a 
painter  in  the  brilliancy  of  his  colour- 
ing, as  a  sculptor  in  the  lines  of  his  con- 
tours, and  as  a  musician  in  the  sonority 
and  harmony  of  the  rhythms." 

We  find  many  of  these  qualities  in 
that  little  modern  masterpiece  of  musi- 
cal Orientalism,  "Epilogue,"  to  The 
Golden  Journey  to  Samarkand.  There 
is  life  and  movement  in  it.  There  is  a 
perfectly  painted  picture  of  the  depart- 
ure of  the  caravan  from  Bagdad  on  the 
way  to  Samarkand  in  olden  time.  There 
is  the  sound  of  bells  in  it  and  the  cry 
of  women's  voices  entreating  their  men 


not  to  venture  forth.  But  the  latter 
cannot  stay.  Not  only  business  calls, 
but  something  more  romantic,  more 
stirring: 

Sweet   to    ride    forth    at    evening    from    the 
wells 
When  shadows  pass  gigantic  on  the  sand, 
And    softly    through    the    silence    beat    the 
bells 
Along  the  golden  road  to  Samarkand. 

There  are  other  poems  also  dealing 
with  caravans  and  their  dangers  and 
miseries  when  men  lick  their  parching 
lips  and  behold  .the  mirage ;  when  some 
fall  to  the  knives  of  the  Bedouins  and 
others  are  blinded  and  sand-strirken. 
Another  successful  study  in  Orientalism 
is  his  "Yasmin,"  a  ghazel  in  which  he 
seems  to  concentrate  the  very  essence  of 
the  poetry  Hafiz  practised: 

How  splendid  in  the  morning  glows  the  lily: 

with   what   grace   he   throws 
His  supplication   to  the  rose:  do   roses  nod 

the  head,  Yasmin? 

But  when  the  silver  dove  descends  I  find  the 

little  flower  of  friends. 
Whose  very  name  that  sweetly  ends  I  say 

when  I  have  said,  Yasmin. 

The  morning  light  is  clear  and  cold:  I  dare 

not  in  that  light  behold, 
A  whiter  light,  a  deeper  gold,  a  glory  too 

far  shed,  Yasmin. 

But  when  the  deep  red  dye  of  day  is  level 

with  the  lone  highway. 
And   some  to  Meccah  turn  to  pray,   and   I 

toward  thy  bed,  Yasmin ; 

Or  when  the  wind  beneath  the  moon  is  drift- 
ing like  a  soul  aswoon. 

And  harping  planets  talk  love's  tune  with 
milky  wings  outspread,  Yasmin, 

Shower  down  thy  love,  O  burning  bright! 
For  one  night  or  the  other  night 

Will  come  the  Gardener  in  white,  and  gath- 
ered flowers  are  dead,  Yasmin. 

There    are    touches    of    Parnassian 
magic  scattered  all  through  his  poems. 
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Here  in   four  lines,   for  instance,  is  a 
poignant  and  memorable  picture: 

A  linnet  who  had  lost  her  way 

Sang  on  a  blackened  bough  in  Hell, 
Till  all  the  ghosts  remembered  well 

The  trees,  the  wind,  the  golden  day. 

Or,  again,  of  a  girl: 

Home  she  came  with  the  West  in  her  eyes 
Driving  her  silver  sheep. 

Also  in  his  Parnassian  mood  is  his 
"Ballad  of  Iskander,"  which  with  its 
music,  its  gleams  of  humour,  its  fancy, 
its  strangeness  goes  straight  back  to 
Coleridge's  Ancient  Mariner,  There  is 
astonishing  imagination  in  it  and  a 
melody  that  catches  the  reader  in  the 
beginning  and  does  not  let  him  go  un- 
til he  has  finished.  He  is  presented  a 
tale  of  Iskander,  who  was  Alexander, 
and  who  sent  forth  upon  the  sea  a  silver 
ship  laden  with  his  best  men,  who  were 
charged  with  the  task  of  discovering 
new  worlds  to  conquer.  The  silver  ship 
is  lost  and — 

For  seven  years  and  seven  years 
Sailed  those  forgotten  mariners. 
Nor  could  they  spy  on  either  hand 
The  faintest  level  of  good  red  land. 

Bird  or  fish  they  saw  not  one; 
There  swam  no  ship  beside  their  own, 
And  day-night  long  the  lilied  Deep 
Lay  round  them,  with  its  flowers  asleep. 

The  beams  began  to  warp  and  crack. 
The  silver  plates  turned  filthy  black. 
And  drooping  down  on  the  carven  rails 
Hung  those  once  lovely  silken  sails. 

Ill 

Flecker  did  not  have  the  determina- 
tion and  the  concentration  of  de  Her- 
edia.  He  was  not  always  Parnassian 
and  aloof.  He  could  not  remain  always 
impersonal.  He  could  not  cut  himself 
off  from  the  stream  of  English  poetry 
entirely.  He  had  his  moments  when  he 
echoed  Yeats: 


Oh,  I  will  go  to  France  again,  and  tramp  the 
valley  through, 
And  I  will  change  these  gentle  clothes  for 
clog  and  corduroy, 
And    work    with   the    mill-handi   of    black 
Rioup6roux, 
And  walk  with  you,  and  talk  with  you, 
like  any  other  boy. 

■ 

He  was  a  careful  student  of  the  won- 
derful modern  ballads  by  John  David- 
son, so  that  we  have  from  his  hand 
similar  ballads  of  a  Londoner,  of  a  stu- 
dent in  the  south,  and  a  searching  and 
pathetic  "Ballad  of  Camden  Town"; 
and,  finally,  one  in  which  he  harks  back 
to  the  very  beginnings  of  English  bal- 
ladry in  the  weird  and  telling  "Br>an 
of  Brittany*': 

And  her  hair  is  the  golden  gold  of  a  roie, 
And  her  lips  as  the  red  rose  tree^ 

And  her  breasts  are  as  white  as  the  foam, 
and  the  light 
Of  her  eyes  is  the  light  of  the  tea. 

He  was  very  young  when  he  died, 
only  thirty,  and  the  tuberculosis  that 
was  to  kill  him  turned  his  thoughts  often 
to  death  and  the  grave.  Here  it  is  we 
especially  get  the  lyric  cry,  the  personal 
touch  and  tone  that  takes  him  away 
from  the  poetic  art  as  the  Parnassians 
taught  it.  He  passionately  declares  he 
is  not  weary  of  life  "as  pallid  poets  are." 
He  prays : 

Let  me  not  know,  except  from  printed  pagc^ 
The  pain  of  bitter  love,  of  baffled  pridc^ 
Or  sickness  shadowing  with  a  long  presage. 

Let  me  not  know,  since  happy  some  have  died 
Quickly  in  youth  or  quietly  in  age, 
How  faint,  how  loud  the  braveit  hearts  hare 
cried. 

In  another  poem  his  protest,  his  vain 
protest,  becomes  piercing  in  its  agony: 

I  know  dead  men  are  blind  and  eannot  see 
The  friend  that  shuts  in  horror  their  big 
eyes, 
And  they  are  witless — O,  Fd  rather  be 
A    living    mouse    than    dead    ai    a 
dies. 
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The  idea  of  death  both  terrifies  and 
fascinates  him.  He  plays  with  the 
thought  of  it.  He  dreams  of  the  dead 
as  Arthur  0*Shaughncssy  sometimes  did. 
The  dead  are  dead  and  yet  in  some 
strange  way  it  seems  to  him  they  are 
ahVe  down  there  in  the  grave.  At  least, 
they  are  sentient,  they  realise  a  lack: 

Bright    lights    I    loved    and   colours,    I    who 

find 
That  death  is  darkness,  and  has  struck  me 

blind. 

Another  cried: 

I  used  to  sing  and  play, 
Put  here  the  world  is  silent,  day  by  day. 
And  the  poet  himself  sums  up  his  feel- 
ing: 

Then  said  my  heart.  Death  takes  and  cannot 

give. 
Dark    with    no   dream    is    hateful:    let   me 

live. 

Personal  emotion  was  not  only  heard 
in  his  poems  dealing  with  the  angel  of 
the  darker  drink.  Away  there  in  the 
Near  East,  longing  for  familiar  sights 
and  sounds  of  England,  he  pictured  the 
things  for  which  he  was  homesick: 

Oh,  shall  I  never,  never  be  home  again! 
Meadows  of  England  shining  in  the  rain 
Spread  wide  your  daisied  lawos:  your  ram- 
parts green. 
With  briar  fortify,  with  blossom  screen, 
Till  my  far  morning — and  O  streams  that 

slow 
And  pure  and  deep  through  plains  and  play- 

laods  go, 
For  me  your  love  and  all  your  kingcups  store. 
And — dark  militia  of  the  southern  shore, 
Old  fragrant  friends— preserve  me  the  last 

lines 
Of  that  long  saga  which  you  sung  me,  pines. 
When,  lonely  boy,   beneath  the  chosen  tree 
I  listened,  with  my  eyes  upon  the  sea. 

His  most  perfect  expression  of  this 
feeling:  is  in  "Oak  and  Olive,"  his  own 
variation  of  Browning's  "Home 
Thoughts  Ftdm  Abrcfad."    When  he  is 


in  England,  he  dreams  of  Greece,  and 
when  in  Greece,  he  longs  for  England: 

When   I  go  down   the   Gloucester   lanes 
My  friends  are  deaf  and  blind: 

Fast  as  they  turn  their  foolish  eyes 
The   Maenads   leap   behind, 

And  when  I  hear  the  fire- winged  feet. 
They  only  hear  the  wind. 

Have  I  not  chased  the  fluting  Pan 
Through  Cranham's  sober  trees? 

Have  I  not  sat  on  PaiRSwick  Hill 
With  a  nymph  upon  my  knees, 

And  she  as  rosy  as  the  dawn. 
And  naked  as  the  breeze? 

But  when  I  lie  in  Grecian  fields. 

Smothered  in  asphodel, 
Or  climb  the  blue  and  barren  hills, 

Or  sing  in  woods  that  smell 
With  such  hot  spices  of  the  South 

As  mariners  might  sell.  .  •  . 

Then  my  heart  turns  where  no  sun  burns, 

To  lands  of  glittering  rain. 
To  fields  beneath  low-clouded  skies 

New-widowed  of  their  grain. 
And  Autumn  leaves  like  blood  and  gold 

That  strew  a  Gloucester  lane. 

Oh,  well,  I  know  sweet  Hellas  now, 

And  well  I  knew  it  then, 
When  I  with  starry  lads  walked  out  .  .  . 

But,  ah,  for  home  again ! 
Was  I  not  bred  in  Gloucestershire, 

One  of  the  Englishmen? 

Finally  there  is  his  wonderful  per- 
sonal confession  in  "Stillness."  Here 
we  have  the  artist  to  whom  words  arc 
indeed  living  things,  to  whom  thoughts 
are  object!r  he  can  see.  Here  we  have 
the  dreamer  who  would  lose  himself  if 
it  were  not  for  the  human  touch,  the 
touch  of  the  hand  that  he  loves: 

When  the  words  rustle  00  more, 

And  the  last  work's  done, 
When  the  bolt  lies  deep  in  the  door, 

And  Fire,  our  SuOf 
Falls   OQ  the  dark-lamed    meadows   of   Ae 
floor; 
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When  from  the  clock's  last  chime  to  the  next 
chime. 
Silence  beats  his  drum, 
And   Space  with  gaunt  grey  eyes   and  her 
■  brother  Time 

Wheeling  and  whispering  come, 
She  with  the  mould  of  form  and  he  with  the 
loom  of  rhyme: 

Then  twittering  out  in  the  night  my  thought- 
birds  flee, 

I  am  emptied  of  all  my  dreams: 
1  only  hear  Earth  turning,  only  see 

Ether's  long  bankless  streams, 
And  only  know  I  should  drown  if  you 

Laid  not  your  hand  on  me. 

Hatred    of    death    and    its    darkness, 
homesickness  for  England  and  its  well- 


remembered  fields  and  lanes,  love  for 
a  woman — these  are  the  emotions  that 
swayed  the  poet.  As  Pamas»an,  he 
created  some  of  the  sweetest  and  most 
melting  rhymes,  some  of  the  most  vivid 
and  sunlit  pictures,  some  of  the  most 
plastic  poetic  art  of  our  own  day.  As 
human  being,  affected  by  the  feelings 
common  to  all  of  us,  he  came  down 
from  his  ivory  tower,  he  forsook  his 
chamber  of  dreams,  and,  in  a  world  of 
realities,  where  pain  and  su£Fering  are 
the  rule  and  not  the  exception,  he  gave 
utterance  to  the  lyric  cry,  the  heart  ciy, 
the  soul  cry  that  Leconte  de  Lisle  fondly 
imagined  could  be  banished  from  poetry. 
Vain  dream!  Human  tears  are  more 
powerful  than  schoolmen's  theories. 


LITERARY  CLUBLAND* 

I.    LONDON'S  LITERARY  CLUBS 

BY  ARTHUR  GOODRICH 


I.   THE    ATHEN/EUM 

The  characteristic  epitaph  in  im- 
promptu quatrain  is  a  relic  of  old-time 
London  Bohemianism,  of  the  days  of 
sanded  floors,  and  of  long  clay  pipes,  of 
rollicking,  care-free  jollity,  of  the  days 
when  literary  linen  was  seldom  clean, 
when  literary  pockets  were  usually 
empty  and  when  literary  hearts  were 
almost  always  light.  It  suggests  all  the 
groups  of  writers  and  painters  that 
"clubbed"  naturally  of  a  night  at  Fleet 
Street  inns  and  about  Covent  Garden, 
just  as  they  did  at  WilFs  and  the  Globe 
Tavern,  and  in  like  places  well  known 

•These  papers  on  the  Literary  •Clubs  of 
London  and  New  York  originally  appeared 
in  The  Bookman  for  May,  June  and  July, 
1905.  They  are  reprinted  in  response  to 
many  requests,  and  are  practically  un- 
changed. 

Here    lies    poor   Ned   Purdon,   from   misery 
freed, 

Who  long  was  a  bookseller's  hack. 
He  lived  such  a  damnable  life  upon  earth, 

I  don't  think  he'll  wish  to  come  back. 


as  the  haunts  of  Johnson  and  Goldsmith 
and  the  rest.  But  Grub  Street  has  gone, 
and  Johnson's  Old  Cheshire  Cheese — 
and  there  are  those  who  doubt  even  its 
claim  to  fame — thrives  largely  on  the 
patronage  of  tourists.  The  Bohemian 
has  been  transformed  into  a  hard-work- 
ing, respectable  member  of  sodetyi  the 
Wit  has  reformed  and  modified  his  va- 
grant good-hunK)urs,  and  their  modem 
clubs  are  a  fitting  background  for  their 
new  estate.  There  are  memories  of 
sober  Gibbon  at  Boodle's,  now  in  die 
main  a  club  for  country  gentlemen,  and 
of  Burke  and  Joshua  Reynolds  at 
Brooke's,  then  a  famous  gaming  dub 
and  now  largely  political  in  character, 
but  most  of  the  literary  memories  of 
modern  London  club-land— -memories 
that  reach  back  often  for  nearly  a  cen- 
tury— are  associated  with  the  Ath^ 
nxum,  the  Garrick,  the  Savile,  and  Sav- 
age, and  Whitef riars,  and  a  few  odwrs. 
As  the  casual  tourist  comes  down 
from    Piccadilly    Circus    to    Watorloo 
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Place,  the  square  stone  structure  at  the 
corner  of  Pall  Mall,  its  classic  solidity 
and  severity  of  architecture,  unobtrusive 
compared  with  many  nearby  buildings, 
probably  fails  to  draw  his  curiosity  par- 
ticularly.    But  in  every  room  there  are 
a  hundred  vivid  memories  of  the  best- 
known  literary  men  of  three  generations, 
not  as  authors  or  playwrights  or  poets, 
but  as  men — for  where  does  a  man*s 
real  personality  show  itself  more  clearly 
than  in  his  club  of  fellow-craftsmen? — 
and   here  literary   history   and    literary 
anecdote  are  being  made  daily  for  com- 
ing generations  to  read.    At  the  foot  of 
the  broad  staircase  in  the  hallway,  just 
inside,    Thackeray    and    Dickens    made 
peace  after  their  long  quarrel,  the  au- 
thor   of    Vanity    Fair    hurrying    after 
"Boz,"   who   had   passed    him   without 
speaking.     Here,  in  the  dining-room,  is 
Theodore    Hook's    snug    "Temperance 
Corner,"  where,  out  of  consideration  for 
his    more    sedate   brothers    at    adjacent 
tables,  he  ordered  "a  little  more  toast 
and  water,"  "a  cup  of  tea,"  or   "an- 
other tumbler  of  this  lemonade,"   and 
was  brought,  by  the  waiters  who  knew 
Hook's  ordering  vocabulary  as  well  as 
that  of   the   regular  list,   mulled    Bur- 
gundy and  gin  punch  in  a  china  bowl 
5iat  still  exists.     Here   "tobacco  pipes 
made  easy,"  called  Hook,  and  the  waiter 
returned  with  macaroni,  or  perhaps  he 
ordered   "children's  ears  done  in  saw- 
dust," a  Hookism  for  scalloped  oysters. 
Here  in  the  underground  billiard  room 
Herbert  Spencer  is  said  to  have  made  the 
much-quoted   remark  that  too  great  a 
proficiency  at  the  game  was  a  sign  of  a 
misspent    youth,    although    a    personal 
friend  of  the  great  scientist  told  me  re- 
cently that  Mr.  Spencer  himself  denied 
ever  having  said  anything  of  the  kind. 
The  Athenaeum  Club  House  stands, 
except  for  an  attic  story  added  five  years 
ago,  almost  exactly  as  it  was  completed 
in  1830.     The  sculptured  frieze  under 
the  balcony,  done  by  John  Henning,  and 
mentioned,  it  may  be  remembered,  by 
Ruskin,  who  was  a  member  of  the  club, 
in  Fors  Clavigera,  was  the  cause  of  con- 
siderable   discussion    among    the    early 


members  when  they  were  planning  this 
house,  on  what  was  then  part  of  the 
courtyard  of  famous  Carlton  House. 
Some  members  of  the  club  wished  an  ice- 
house adjoining  the  building,  and  when 
Mr.  Croker,  who  was  its  founder  and 
most  active  member,  put  this  suggestion 
aside  and  made  them  sanction  the  sculp- 
tured frieze,  epigram  followed  almost 
inevitably. 

I'm  John  Wilson  Croker, 

I  do  as  I  please, 
They  ask  for  an  ice-house, 

I'll  give  'em — a  Frieze. 

Among  the  original  members  of  the 
club  in  1824,  besides  Mr.  Croker,  then 
Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  and  remem- 
bered as  the  editor  of  BoswelVs  Johnson, 
were     Sir     Humphry     Davy,     Thomas 
Moore  and  Sir  Walter  Scott,  but  from 
the  start  its  membership  has  included  all 
classes  of  distinguished  men  who  have 
published  some  professional  or  literary 
work,   patrons  of   the   arts,    leaders  in 
science,  members  of  the  Royal  Academy, 
judges  and  bishops  and  statesmen.   The 
club  was  quickly  besieged  with  candi- 
dates   for   membership;    in    1835   there 
were  twelve  hundred  members  and  for 
decades    new    members    have   been    ad- 
mitted only  after  a  long  period  of  years 
upon  the  waiting  list.    There  are  more 
than  fifteen  hundred  names  on  the  wait- 
ing list  to-day,  and  since  no  man  can 
be  proposed  until  he  is  eighteen  years 
old,  and  since  he  nearly  always  must 
wait  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  to  be 
elected,   few   new  members   are  under 
forty,  and  many  are  very  much  older. 

The  most  notable  things  about  the 
club  interior,  if  it  is  possible  to  disso- 
ciate it  from  the  men  for  whom  it  has 
been  and  is  a  background,  are  its  broad 
spaces,  its  always  significant  and  beauti- 
ful decoration,  done  in  the  main  under 
the  supervision  of  Sir  Lawrence  Alma- 
Tadema  or  by  Sir  E.  J.  Poyntcr,  and 
the  luxurious  simplicity  of  each  apart- 
ment, which,  aided  by  the  usually  dark 
colouring,  conjures  up  unaided  the 
spirits  of  a  notable  past.     Coming  in 
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past  the  fluted  column  of  the  portico, 
the  visitor  is  received  in  a  broad  hall- 
way. As  one  enters  the  club,  members 
are  bustling  in  and  out.  Occasionally 
elderly  men,  many  of  them  with  I  know 
not  what  list  of  titles  and  distinctions, 
greeting  each  other  with  genial,  almost 
boyish,  humour,  and  disappearing 
through  one  of  the  many  doors  that  open 
at  right  and  left,  or  mounting  slowly 
the  stairway,  broad  enough  to  accommo- 
date a  dozen  or  more  abreast.  One 
perhaps  is  readily  recognised,  John  Mor- 
ley,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
America.  One  diiy  four  archbishops 
were  seen  in  this  hallway  chatting  with 
Cardinal  Manning.  Theodore  Hook*s 
limitless  pranks  once  had  to  do  wuth  a 
barometer  here,  which  he  would  make 
prophesy  stormy  weather  on  a  perfectly 
clear  day,  to  the  confusion  of  older 
members,  who  would  shake  their  heads 
and  stay  indoors  for  fear  of  the  prom- 
ised storm. 

At  the  left  is  the  dining-room,  the 
real  centre  of  the  club,  if  we  admit  that 
the  raison  d'etre  of  all  clubs  is  eating 
and  drinking.  Certainly  some  of  the 
most  pleasant  of  Athenaeum  memories 
are  connected  with  this  room.  Hook's 
"Temperance  Corner,"  often  the  resort 
of  Sydney  Smith,  Tom  Moore  and 
many  others,  became  later  "Abraham's 
Bosom,"  because  of  the  presence  of  Ab- 
raham Hayward,  whom  Thackeray 
once  declared  he  heard  tell  fift}'  stories, 
all  new,  at  a  single  sitting.  In  this 
room  ghosts  seem  to  mingle  with  the 
actual  diners.  Here  at  this  same  table 
perhaps  is  Thackeray,  w^hom  all  the  ser- 
vants delighted  to  serve;  across  by  a 
window  Dickens  snatches  a  hasty  lunch- 
eon; near  by  is  Lord  Leighton  enjoy- 
ing his  marrow  bones  and  rolled  jam 
pudding.;  and  Darwin  dining  "like  a 
lord."  Then  the  past  vanishes  for  a 
moment,  and  there  is  Mr.  Barrie,  silent, 
shy  by  nature,  speaking  to  no  one,  din- 
ing alone,  but  dining  well,  for  even  the 
author  of  Little  Mary  has  to  consider 
the  cravings  of  his  "Sentimental  Tum- 
my;" and  perhaps  Conan  Doyle  or  Mr. 
Kipling,  up  for  the  day  from  his  h'omc 


in  the  south,  while  at  adjacent  tables 
are  Mr.  Justice  This  and  the  Right 
Reverend  That  and  the  Right  Honour- 
able So-and-So,  M.P.  This  is  a  room 
of  "distinguished  dining."  Here  Charles 
Kemble,  who  grew  very  deaf  with  the 
years,  shouted  private  matters  to  Thack- 
eray in  tones  that  carried  to  the  far- 
thest end  of  the  room.  And  here  Pal- 
grave  Simpson  and  his  friend  Dr.  Cox, 
having  quarrelled,  dined  at  separate 
tables,  the  latter,  however,  gravely  com- 
poimding  the  salad  for  the  dramatist, 
who  did  not  know  the  secret  of  his  fa- 
vourite mixture. 

Englishmen  almost  invariably  go 
from  a  dining-room  to  a  smoking-room 
for  coffee  and  a  cigar.  They  do  not 
Smoke  where  others  are  still  dining,  as 
we  do.  And,  to  note  another  radical 
difference  between  English  and  Ameri- 
can clubs,  they  pay  their  reckoning  as 
they  would  at  a  restaurant,  for  they 
have  no  cheque  system,  with  its  monthly 
bills.  At  the  Athenseum  the  cost  of 
the  average  meal  is  less  than  fifty  cents, 
the  members  dining  more  cheaply  as 
well  as  more  comfortably  here  than  at 
restaurants  or  hotels.  There  was  a 
time  when  the  feeling  of  one  member 
that  "no  gentleman  smoked"  was  in 
practice  true  of  the  club  in  the  use  of 
the  club-house.  There  was  at  first  no 
smoking-room;  later,  partly  at  Thack- 
eray's instigation,  a  small  apartment 
was  put  aside  at  the  top  of  the  house. 
Tliere  are  now  three  smoking-rooms  in 
the  house.  In  the  crypt,  or  biUiard- 
room,  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  used  to 
come  with  various  doubtful  verses  fox 
his  Golden  Treasury,  and  discuss  them 
at  length  with  his  friends,  and  here 
Abraham  Hay\vard  and  Anthony  Tiol- 
lope  and  others  played  whist. 

On  the  right  of  the  hallway  are  the 
morning-room,  where  Browning  read 
the  weeklies  of  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  the  writing-room,  from  which  Dick- 
ens wrote  his  last  letter  to  one  of  his 
sons,  who  was  not  to  receive  it  until 
after  his  father  was  dead.  Upstairs,  the 
immense  drawing-room  with  its  cosy 
corners  and  its  temp^GTrary  nobks,  ntfdc 
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of  grouped  chairs,  is  well  filled  of  an 
afternoon  with  men  of  various  achieve- 
ments, sitting  by  themselves  with  book 
or  paper  or  gathered  in  quiet  conversa- 
tion. Often  there  is  a  place  which  con- 
stant usage  has  made  the  recognised 
property  of  one  man,  a  place  once  filled 
with  similar  regularity  by  one  who  has 
become  only  a  memory.  Here  Math- 
thew  Arnold  in  a  letter  to  his  mother 
mentioning  Crabbe  Robinson  wrote: 
"Not  a  fortnight  ago  I  found  him  in 
this  very  room  where  I  am  now  writing, 
and  spoke  to  him.  He  asked  me  which 
of  all  my  books  I  should  myself  name 
as  the  one  that  had  got  me  *my  great 
reputation,'  as  he  wanted  to  buy  it.  I 
said  I  had  not  a  'great  reputation,'  upon 
which  he  answered,  *Then  it  is  some 
other  Matthew  Arnold  who  writes  the 
books.'  But  the  odd  thing  is  this.  I 
told  him  I  would  send  him  my  Essays, 
upon  which  he  replied,  *No,  no;  I'll 
buy  them ;  don't  throw  them  away  upon 
an  old  fellow  like  me.  I  shall  be  dead 
in  a  fortnight.'  And  so  he  was."  Mr. 
Arnold,  who  worked  in  this  room  often, 
repeated  here  a  story  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  just  told  him.  The  "grand  old 
man"  in  his  early  days  once  had  to  make 
a  speech,  and  he  asked  Peel  if  he  should 
be  short  and  concise.  "No,"  said  Peel, 
"be  long  and  diffuse;  it's  the  only  style 
that  suits  the  House  of  Commons." 
This  room  was  a  favourite  with  Cardi- 
nal Manning,  and  Thomas  Carlyle  was 
occasionally  here,  and  on  the  day  when 
a  ballot  is  being  taken  the  place  is 
crowded. 

Ballot  day  at  the  Athenaeum  is  an 
event  with  the  club  members  as  well  as 
with  the  men  who  are  elected  to  mem- 
bership. Ten  boxes  usually  are  pre- 
pared, and  at  six  o'clock  an  assembly 
gathers  to  know  the  result.  One  black 
ball  in  ten  throws  out  a  candidate,  and 
the  number  of  votes  range  between  100 
and  340,  the  highwater  mark  of  Athe- 
naeum voting.  The  late  Francis  Waugh, 
whose  reminiscences  of  the  Athenaeum 
I  have  used  freely,  said  that  he  remem- 
bered one  aspirant  who  received  ninety- 
three  black  balls.    There  are  many  sto- 


ries of  Athenaeum  ballotting.  Abraham 
Hayward's  unpopularity  helped  Costa, 
the  composer,  it  is  said,  for  when  it  was 
found  that  Hayward  was  opposed  to  the 
musician  everybody  voted  for  him. 
Then  there  is  the  much-quoted  and 
greatly  misunderstood  story  of  Thack- 
eray's being  black-balled  and  afterward 
being  elected.  The  misconception  is  due 
in  the  main  to  Thackeray's  own  letters. 
Thackeray  was  never  black-balled  at 
the  AthentTum.  There  is  a  rule  of  the 
club  by  which  annually  nine  men  of 
"distinguished  eminence"  may  be  se- 
lected, three  at  a  time,  by  the  unani- 
mous vote  of  the  committee.  Their 
names  are  not  presented  to  the  club  in 
the  usual  way  of  election.  Efforts  were 
put  forth  particularly  by  Croker,  Ma- 
caulay  and  Dean  Milman  among 
others,  to  bring  in  Thackeray  in  this 
way.  The  first  time  they  failed,  and  it 
is  certain  from  his  letters  that  the  great 
satirist  felt  it  deeply.  The  next  year, 
however,  in  1851,  he  was  selected  as 
one  of  the  comparatively  few  who  have 
been  chosen  by  the  committee.  And  al- 
though the  Garrick  was  more  distinc- 
tively Thackeray's  club,  he  was  often 
at  the  Athenaeum,  and  found  there 
among  other  fellow-members  G.  S.  Ven- 
ables  (the  George  Warrington  of  Pen- 
dermis) y  whom  he  had  known  as  a  boy 
at  Charterhouse  School,  where  they  had 
a  number  of  schoolboy  battles,  in  one 
of  which  Venables  broke  Thackeray's 
nose,  and  "continued  to  punch  it  for  sev- 
eral days  after  in  order  that  it  might 
regain  its  shape."  Among  Americans 
who  have  been  specially  elected  by  the 
committee  are  J.  L.  Motley,  W.  W. 
Story,  Henry  James,  Henry  White,  E. 
A.  Abbey  and  John  S.  Sargent,  while 
Professor  Brander  Matthews  success- 
fully passed  the  ballot  ordeal  some  years 
ago. 

In  the  silent  library,  the  men  lost  in 
the  deep  recesses  of  luxurious  easy  chairs 
are  dwarfed  before  the  towering  tiers 
of  books,  books  everywhere,  even  coun- 
terfeit books  on  the  backs  of  doors. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  is  a  sense  of  digni- 
fied order  and  austere  primness,  and  the 
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books  themselves  are  a  most  remarkable 
collection,  "one  of  the  choicest  reference 
collections  in  England/'  full*  of  old 
books,  rare  books,  new  books,  valuable 
pamphlets  and  historical  tracts.  And 
here,  among  other  relics,  is  the  caned 
armchair  in  vi^hich  Dickens  sat  as  he 
wrote  in  his  study  at  Gad's  Hill  Place. 
Here,  -in  one  cozy  corner,  Thackeray 
worked  with  the  printer's  devil  meta- 
phorically at  his  heels,  and  here  Hook, 
the  creditors  warded  off  by  the  porter  at 
the  door  below,  wrote  parts  of  his 
novels.  Here  Macaulay,  who  sat  half 
surrounded  by  books  on  English  histor>', 
declared  his  enthusiasm  for  Richardson's 
Clarissa,  and  here  Bishop  Wilberforce 
wrote  his  letters  or  prepared  his  dis- 
courses. The  same  corner  was  a  fa- 
vourite resort  of  Henry  Hallam.  But 
the  wonder  of  the  room  is  its  books.  I 
think  one  would  go  on  tiptoe  here  even 
if  there  were  no  prescribed  silence.  Up- 
stairs, the  cheery  new  smoking  and  card- 
rooms  are  lined  with  books.  Indeed,  it 
would  be  as  hard  to  find  a  room  with- 
out books  in  the  Athenaeum  as  it  would 
be  to  find  a  member  without  distinction. 
Most  of  the  famous  men  of  England 
are  either  among  its  membership  or 
among  the  fifteen  hundred  waiting  to  be 
balloted  upon. 

There  is  no  sense  of  irresponsibility 
about  the  Athenaeum  Club,  or  of  spon- 
taneous gaiety;  it  suggests  rather  sober 
dignity,  staid  propriety,  weighty  wisdom 
surrounded  by  peace  and  quietude.  Ir- 
repressible Theodore  Hook  character- 
ised it  laughingly  years  ago: 

There's   first   the   Athenaeum   Club;   so   wise 

there's  not  a  man  of   it 
That  has  not  sense  enough  for  six — in  fact, 

that  is  the  plan  of  it. 
The  very  waiters  answer  you  with  eloquence 

Socratical 
And   always  place  the  knives  and  forks  in 

order  mathematical. 

It  is  a  common  meeting-place  of  ma- 
tured master-minds,  and  an  election  to 
it  is  not  unlike  receiving  an  organised 
recognition  of  genius  and  achievement. 


n.  TUB  GARRICK 

Many  of  the  older  English  clubs  re- 
ceive a  visitor  in  a  formal  way  that  is 
new  to  those  used  to  the  free-and-easy 
customs  of  American  clubs.  It  is  not 
from  any  lack  of  courtesy,  for  I  doubt  if 
courtesy  has  a  better  example  than  in 
the  London  clubman  at  his  club.  It  is 
a  matter  of  traditional  rule.  At  the  Gar- 
rick  Club,  for  example,  the  number  of 
hours  each  day  when  members  can  show 
to  friends  the  hundreds  of  interest- 
ing features  of  their  comfortable  club- 
house on  Garrick  Street  is  veiy  limited. 
At  other  times  a  not  particularly  attrac- 
tive room  set  aside  for  strangers  is  all 
the  visitor  can  enjoy,  and  he  dines  and 
lunches  in  the  seclusion  of  a  vistor's 
dining-room.  And  for  anyone  who  has 
literary  curiosity,  an  occasional  hour  or 
t\vo  at  the  Garrick  is  merely  tantalising, 
so  filled  is  each  room  with  paintings  and 
curios  and  memories. 

I'he  present  club-house,  not  far  from 
Covent  Garden  and  the  noisy  Strand,  is 
something  more  than  forty  yean  old, 
and  is  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  old 
house  at  number  thirty-five,  whiiA  had 
once  been  the  home  of  William  Lewis, 
the  comedian,  and  later  "Probatt's  Fam- 
ily Hotel,''  and  which  became  die  Gar- 
rick club-house  at  the  club's  beginning 
in  1 83 1.  The  present  house,  from  the 
moment  one  passes  the  dull,  unimpres- 
sive entrance,  is — from  the  great  hall 
with  its  changing  group  of  members 
about  the  pleasant  hearth  fire  to  the 
plain  billiard-room  at  the  top  decorated 
with  old  prints  and  comfortable  loun^ 
— quiet  without  being  dull,  snug  widiout 
being  small,  and  instinct  with  good-fel- 
lowship. The  portraits  that  line  the 
walls  contribute  greatly  to  this  genial 
spirit  that  pervades  the  building.  It 
would  be  difficult,  it  seems  to  an  out- 
sider, for  any  man  to  be  unpleasant  with 
many  of  the  pleasantest,  wittiest  and 
most  sociable  men  of  several  centuries 
visible  on  ever>'  side.  After  all*  die 
companionship  of  books  is  that  of  a  tSte- 
a-tete,  while  the  companionship  of  por- 
traits is  that  of  a  roomful;  the  fbnner 
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more  intimate  but  the  latter  more  so- 
ciable. And  the  Garrick's  pictures, 
with  the  thousands  of  memories  asso- 
ciated with  them,  are  its  glory. 

The  beginning  and  the  centre  of  all 
these  pictures  is  the  Charles  Matthews 
collection,  all  portraits  of  old-time  ac- 
tors or  paintings  of  scenes  from  the  most 
notable  of  the  old-time  plays,  most  of 
them   originals,    and   the   comparatively 
few  copies  exceedingly  good  ones.   They 
were  brought  together  originally  by  the 
famous  actor,  who  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal members  of  the  club,   at  Ivy  Cot- 
tage, and  were  purchased  for  the  club 
by  Rowland  Durrant  after  the  heyday 
of    Matthews*s    prosperity    was    passed. 
It   would    take   months    to   know    ade- 
quately the  collection  and  a  volume  to 
describe    it.     Significantly    there    are    a 
dozen  or  more  of  Garrick,  and  ranged 
with  these  are  many  of  the  Kembles,  of 
Kean.  of  Matthews,  of  Elliston,  of  Bad- 
deley,  of  Mrs.  Woffington,  of  Quin  and 
others,  besides  a  host  of  single  portraits 
and  scenes.     Here  are  Nell  Gwynn  and 
Mrs.    Siddons,    Pope,    Colley    Cibber, 
Dodd,  Quick,  and  many  others  of  Eng- 
land's favourite  actors  since  the  Resto- 
ration.    And  the  painters  are  as  inter- 
esting as  their  subjects,  for  grouped  to- 
gether on  the  Garrick*s  walls  are  Zof- 
fanys,   and   Clints,  and   Landseers,  and 
Gainsboroughs,     and     Lawrences,     and 
Hogarths,   and,   among  the  rest,   a   Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.     Charles  Lamb  men- 
tioned this  Matthews  collection  in  Elia, 
it  will  be  remembered,  and  Percy  Fitz- 
gerald's  recently  published   book   about 
the  Garrick  Club  gives  a  comparatively 
full  description  of  the  Garrick  gallery. 
Much  has  been   added  since  the  Mat- 
thews pictures  became  the  property  of 
the  club,  ranging  from  famous  paintings 
to  tiny  sketches,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
many  busts — some  of  them,  it  is  said,  by 
Mrs.    Siddons — and    the    hundreds    of 
curios.     But  the  Garrick  Club  gallery 
cannot  be  even  suggested  in  a  paragraph. 
It  must  be  seen,  and  then — it  must  be 
seen  again  and  many  times. 

This  was  Thackeray's  club,  both  in 
the  old  house  and  in  the  new,  and  the 


history  of  the  Garrick  is  for  many  years 
bound  up  with  the  biography  of  the 
great  satirist.  Man^y  of  his  most  fa- 
mous characters  have  been  traced  to 
originals  among  his  club  members.  F. 
Bayham,  in  The  Newcomes,  "a  most 
harbitrary  gent,"  is  said  to  have  been 
Forster,  Dickens's  biographer.  Foker, 
in  Pendennis,  was  probably  drawn  from 
an  eccentric  comedian  named  Ardeckne, 
who  usually  addressed  Thackeray  as 
"Thack,  my  boy.'*  When  Irishmen  as- 
sailed Thackeray  for  his  supposed  at- 
tack upon  Catherine  Hayes,  the  singer, 
in  Pendennis,  the  author  wrote  from  the 
club  a  characteristic  answer  in  the  story 
of  an  Irish  duel  which  was  brought 
about  by  one  participant's  declaring  that 
anchovies  grew  upon  trees  and  a  subse- 
quent disagreement  over  the  statement. 
**Oh,  by  the  powers,"  cried  the  man 
when  he  had  killed  his  opponent,  "I'm 
all  wrong,  'twas  capers  I  meant."  An- 
other typical  Garrick  story  of  Thack- 
eray is  that  of  his  remark  to  Edmund 
Yates  shortly  after  leaving  the  club  one 
day.  They  passed  a  fish  shop  where 
oysters  were  displayed  in  separate  tubs, 
one  lot  at  a  shilling  and  the  other  at  one 
and  three  pence  a  dozen.  "How  the 
two  must  hate  each  other!"  remarked 
Thackeray. 

The  mention  of  Edmund  Yates  and 
Thackeray  and  the  Garrick  Club  sug- 
gests naturally  their  quarrel.  Yates, 
then  a  young  man,  and  always  an  in- 
defatigable journalist,  described  Thack- 
eray, his  fellow  club-member  and  friend, 
with  brutal  frankness  in  a  weekly  paper. 
"His  bearing  cold  and  uninviting;  his 
style  of  conversation  either  openly  cyni- 
cal or  affectedly  good-natured  and  be- 
nevolent; his  bonhomie  is  forced;  his 
wit  biting;  his  pride  easily  touched." 
This  was  part  of  the  published  descrip- 
tion. The  rest  o  fthe  story  is  well 
known,  how  Thackeray  asked  for  an  ex- 
planation, and,  receiving  none  in  Yates's 
short  note  of  reply,  complained  to  the 
committee,  and  how  the  committee  de- 
rided that  Yates  must  apologise  or  with- 
draw from  the  club;  how  Dickens  and 
Wilkie    Collins    and    others    si        rtcd 
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Yates  at  the  meeting  and  were  beaten, 
and  how  Dickens  tried  to  mediate  be- 
tween the  two,  a  fruitless  attempt  that 
only  began  the  long  estrangement  be- 
tween the  two  greater  men.  Dickens, 
who  had  resigned  twice  from  the  club 
previously  only  to  join  it  again,  did  not 
resien  at  this  time,  but  somewhat  later 
he  left  the  Garrick  because  it  would  not 
elect  his  helper  and  friend,  W.  H. 
Wills. 

At  the  Garrick  Club,  also,  there  are 
memories  in  its  earlier  days  of  Hook 
and  of  his  friend  Hill,  who  knew 
"everything  about  ever^body,"  and  of 
Barham  of  htfjoldsby  Legends,  and  of 
Poole  of  Paul  Pry  fame,  whom,  in  old 
age,  Dickens  helped  as  he  did  Leigh 
Hunt  and  many  other  impecunious 
friends.  Later  came  among  others  Wil- 
kie  Collins  and  the  versatile  Charles 
Reade,  lawyer,  novelist,  dramatist,  fel- 
low of  Oxford  and  amateur  musician, 
Anthony  Trollope,  and  Bulwer  Lytton. 
Then  there  were  H.  J.  Byron,  the  wit, 
dramatist  and  actor,  and  Beazley,  the 
architect  of  the  famous  Lyceum,  now  a 
music-hall,  whose  quaint  epitaph  sug- 
gests his  life: 

Here  lies  Sam  Beazley, 

Who  lived  well  and  died  easily. 

Here  were  Price,  the  American  man- 
ager, who  devised  the  famous  Garrick 
gin-punch,  made  of  soda.  Maraschino, 
gin,  lemon-peel  and  water,  it  is  said; 
and  Mark  Lemon,  who  was  an  actor, 
by  report,  and  a  publican,  the  author 
of  sixty  plays,  critic,  lecturer,  and  one 
of  the  founders  and  the  first  editor  of 
Punch,  with  which  he  began  work  at  a 
salary  of  about  six  dollars  a  week;  and 
here  at  the  Garrick  have  been  m.ost  of 
the  subsequent  editors  of  Punch  as  well. 

The  Garrick  Club  was  founded  with 
the  express  object  of  bringing  together 
on  equal  terms  "actors  and  men  of  edu- 
cation and  refinement,"  a  phrase  that 
suggests  something  of  the  outlawry  of 
the  old-time  actor.  It  is  not  unlike  the 
raison  d'etre  in  Edwin  Booth's  mind  of 
the  Players  in  New  York,  the  bringing 
together  of  men  interested  in  the  drama. 


music,  literature  and  the  arts.  Most  of 
the  leading  English  actors  are  here,  men 
like  Sir  Squire  Bancroft,  who  has  re- 
tired from  the  stage,  but  not  from  regu- 
lar attendance  at  the  Garrick,  and  Sir 
Henry  Irving,  and  Sir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  besides  the  younger  men  like 
Forbes  Robertson,  George  Alexander 
and  many  others.  Mr.  Pincro  and  Mr- 
Bar  rie,  Anthony  Hope  and  Kenneth 
Grahame  and  Charles  Frohman*  are 
names  that  suggest  how  the  varied  and 
yet  allied  character  of  its  old-time  mem- 
bership is  retained.  The  club  is  gov- 
erned by  a  committee  of  three  trustees 
and  twenty-four  members,  six  of  the  lat- 
ter being  elected .  yearly.  This  commit- 
tee elects  or  rejects  the  persons  pro- 
posed for  membership,  and  at  such  elec- 
tions at  least  seven  members  must  be 
present.  Two  black  balls  or  three  ex- 
clude, the  number  depending  upon 
whether  there  are  more  or  fewer  dian 
t\velve  committeemen  present. 

III.   THE   SAVILE   AND  THE   SAVAGE 

One  of  the  quietest  and  most  delight- 
ful of  the  London  clubs  haunted  by  lit- 
erary men  at  their  leisure  is  the  Savile. 
This  club  started  in  Spring  Gardens, 
ntoved  later  to  Savile  Row,  and  at  last 
found  its  present  home  at  107  Picca- 
dilly, a  house  which,  by  the  way,  be- 
longed once  to  Lord  Rothschild,  and 
was  his  gift  to  his  daughter  at  the  time 
of  her  marriage  to  Lord  Rosebexy.  Thb 
house,  with  its  great  bow  windows  look- 
ing out  upon  the  kaleidoscopic  colour 
and  movement  of  Piccadilly  and  the 
Green  Park  be3'ond,  is  bright  and 
cheery  and  unpretentious  and  comfort- 
able. It  is,  first  of  all,  a  home,  and 
this  impression,  which  greets  the  visitor 
in  the  doorway,  grows  with  further  ac- 
quaintance. This  is  probably  the  reason 
why  so  little  has  been  written  about  it, 
and  about  its  members  in  connection 
with  It,  and  why  one  seldom,  if  ever, 
hears  Its  members  speak  casually  of  the 
interesting  things  that  happen  and  are 
told  within  the  circle.  The  privacy  of 
It  and  the  genial  welcome  it  gives  to  a 
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•tranger  are  equally  those  of  a  family 
rather  than  of  a  typical  club.  If  you 
lunch  there  in  the  snug  dining-room 
facing  Piccadilly  you'll  find  the  mem- 
bers in  groups,  not  alone  nor  in  pairs, 
at  the  tables.  Across  from  you  you 
recognise  in  the  midst  of  the  chatting, 
laughing  men  that  surround  a  large 
table,  the  well-known  faces  of  Edmund 
Gosse  and  Maurice  Hewlett.  At  j'our 
own  table  are — never  mind  who,  but  a 
most  delightful  and  informal  company. 
And  neither  here,  nor  in  the  free-and- 
easy  smoking-room  afterw\ird,  nor  in 
any  other  room  in  the  cozy  house,  does 
the  icy  hand  of  tradition  prod  you  to  a 
rigid  propriety,  nor  does  a  sense  of  op- 
pressive dignity  stifle  your  voice  to  a 
whisper.  And  this  is  riot  because  there 
is  not  tradition  here  and  dignity,  but 
because  the  spirit  of  the  modern  club 
overrides  both.  The  club  motto  de- 
scribes it:  Sodalitas  Convivium. 

The  Prime  Minister*  and  Lord  Kel- 
vin are  two  of  the  four  trustees,  and 
the  committee  includes  the  War  Secre- 
tary, Knights,  Fellows  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, a  well-known  writer  or  two  and 
one  of  the  most  popular  singers  in  Eng- 
land and  in  America.  If  you  run  hur- 
riedly through  a  list  of  members,  you 
will  find  among  others  Thomas  Hardy, 
who,  though  not  known  as  a  club  man, 
has  been  a  member  of  the  Savile  as  long 
as  the  humble  writer  of  this  paper  has 
lived;  Egerton  Castle,  as  popular  in  his 
club  as  he  is  at  the  bookstalls;  Steven- 
son's friend,  Sidney  Colvin,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  members  of  the  Sa- 
vile; Rider  Haggard,  who  is  now  in- 
vestigating the  various  means  of  help 
given  to  the  unemployed  in  America; 
Irving,  Kipling,  and  Ian  Maclaren, 
Professor  Saintsbury,  Professor  Ramsay 
and  Professor  Osier;  Max  Beerbohm, 
who  is  often  here,  and  Henry  Norman, 
who  finds  time  for  his  club  in  spite  of 
his  busy  life  as  "editor,  member  of  Par- 
liament and  motor  enthusiast."  Of 
Americans,  the  names  of  G.  H.  Putnam 
and  Brander  Matthews  are  noticeable 
at  a  glance. 
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The  entrance  fee  at  the  Savile  is  only 
half  the  Gar  rick  fee,  but  the  committee 
at  its  meeting  must  be  unanimous  for 
each  candidate  elected.  The  club's 
ready  hospitality  is  shown  by  its  method 
of  admitting  foreigners  as  Honorary 
Members  for  a  month,  and  for  a  longer 
period  upon  the  payment  of  dues  paid 
by  regular  members,  as  well  as  by  the 
free  welcome  it  gives  to  the  casual 
visitor. 

Adelphi  Terrace,  looking  down  from 
its  artificial  eminence  upon  the  hazy, 
smoky  Than^es  between  Waterloo 
Bridge  and  Hungerford  Bridge,  is  a 
place  of  many  distinguished  memories. 
Robert  Adam  built  it,  and  named  ad- 
jacent streets  for  himself  and  his  broth- 
ers. Below  it  for  a  time  was  a  no- 
torious ** thieves'  kitchen,"  while  the 
Terrace  itself  was  the  home  of  David 
Garrick — who  called  it  ^'Corner  Bless- 
ing," who  set  himself  up  as  a  wine  mer- 
chant here  because,  as  Foote  remarked 
slightingly,  he  had  "three  quarts  of 
vinegar  in  the  cellar,"  and  who  lived 
a  number  of  years  and  died  at  No.  5; 
and  of  Isaac  Disraeli  and  his  famous 
son ;  of  Kate  Vaughan  and  of  Angelica 
Kaufman,  and  of  Beauclerc,  to  whom 
Dr.  Johnson  came  almost  nightly  for 
a  time  to  drink  a  friendly  grog.  Here 
in  one  of  the  gaunt  old  houses,  another 
of  which  is  the  home  of  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  dwells  the  Savage  Club. 
This  organisation,  like  Punch,  started 
in  a  tavern  bar.  It  was  in  the  fifties; 
the  tavern  was  the  White  Hart  on 
Catherine  Street,  Strand,  and  .  among 
the  early  members  were  the  Broughs, 
the  Mayhews,  George  Augustus  Sala, 
Planchc  and  Andrew  Halliday.  It  was, 
in  the  beginning,  something  of  a  return 
to  the  older  Bohemianism,  which  was 
gradually  dying  out,  something  of  a  re- 
action against  the  more  proper  clubs  of 
the  newer  time. 


There's  a  curse  in  the  phrase,  deny  it  who 

can? 
There's  a  curse  in  the  phrase — "Pm  a  gentle- 


man. 
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These  lines,  said  to  be  by  one  of  the 
Broughs,  suggest  the  feeling  of  the  early 
Savages,  who  yearned  more  for  con- 
geniality than  for  starched  propriety. 
The  name  came  from  a  collection  of 
weapons  and  shields  given  to  the  club, 
and  the  members  at  the  start  were,  most 
of  them,  journalists  and  playwrights, 
although  at  present  there  are  members 
of  all  the  artistic  crafts  and  professions 
on  the  Savage  lists.  For  a  time  the 
club  journeyed  from  one  tavern  to  an- 
other. There  are  memories  connected 
with  an  upper  chamber  of  a  hostelr>'  in 
Vinegar  Yard  and  with  the  Nell 
Gwynn  among  many.  It  gave  amateur 
shows  and  held  free-and-easy  dinners, 
which  suggest  the  names  of  Archer  and 
John  Oxenford,  Tom  Hood,  W.  J. 
Prowse  -and  George  Cruikshank.  After 
a  time  the  present  club-house  became 
the  "wigsvam,"  and  although  its  earlier 
Bohemianism  has  been  somewhat  so- 
bered down,  it  retains  much  of  its  high 
spirits  and  its  unforced  congenial  it}'. 

Saturday  nights  is  the  time  of  times 
at  the  Savage.  Then  after  dinner  is 
over,  and  after  the  chairman,  with  three 
loud  blows  of  a  South  Sea  Island  club 
to  call  attention,  has  given  permission 
to  smoke,  there  is  always  an  interesting 
and  impromptu  programme  of  songs 
and  conjuring  and  jokes  and  imperson- 
ations— and  it  is,  it  may  be  remarked, 
a  habit  among  Savages  never  to  whisper 
during  a  performance.  And  these  Sat- 
urday nights  bring  reminiscences  of 
others,  with  Toole  as  the  centre  of  at- 
tention, or  George  Grossmith  or  Lionel 
Brough  or  Lx)rd  Alverstone  singing 
"The  Lass  that  Loved  a  Sailor,'*  or 
Doctor  Nansen  dancing  his  national 
jig,  and  many  others  long  ago  or  only 
the  other  night.  Then  there  are  the 
annual  dinner  and  the  ladies'  dinner.  A 
handful  of  caricature  menus  introduce 
one  to  dozens  of  well-known  faces,  and 
perhaps  side  by  side  are  one  drawn  by 
Phil  May  and  another,  a  recent  one, 
done  with  Stanlow's  slender  lines. 

It  was  from  the  Savage  that  Artemus 
Ward  went  out  to  prove  the  credulity' 
of  the  Londoner,  and  did  so  by  making 


an  astonished  waiter  and  the  proprietor 
and  the  guests  at  a  restaurant  believe 
that  he  had  eaten  the  oyster  shells  as 
well  as  the  oysters  he  had  ordered.  The 
story  of  how  E.  A.  Sothem  attended 
the  present  King's  wedding  is  another 
of  the  long  line  of  Savage  yams.  "Dun- 
dreary," finding  a  crowd  between  him 
and  the  doorway,  bribed  a  policeman  to 
put  handcuffs  on  him  and  to  drag  him 
through  the  mass.  The  plan  worked 
perfectly,  except  that  the  policenmn  for- 
got to  take  off  the  handcufb,  much  to 
Sothern's  subsequent  discomfort.  Some 
of  H.  J.  Byron's  cleverest  remarks  were 
made  at  the  Savage,  although  not  in  its 
present  rooms,  decorated  with  old  photo- 
graphs and  relics  and  shields  and  wea- 
pons from  far-off  lands.  One  ni^t  a 
certain  tragedian  who  was  not  always 
successful  was  trying  to  show  an  artist 
how  he  wished  a  poster  drawn.  "But 
you  know  I  don't  draw  well,"  added  the 
tragedian.  "Yes,"  remarked  Byron, 
standing  near  by,  "that's  what  die  man- 
agers say."  Some  of  the  best  of  Byron's 
wit  was  often  expressed,  like  Theodore 
Hook's,  in  impromptu  verses.  Later  in 
life  he  remarked  concerning  the  mar- 
riage of  a  friend  named  Day  to  a  Miss 
Week: 

A  Week  is  lost,  a  Day  is  gained, 
The  loss  we'll  ne'er  complain. 

There*ll  soon  be  little  Days  enou^ 
To  make  a  Week  again. 

The  real  spirit  of  fellowship  that 
binds  together  the  members  of  the  Sav- 
age is  shown  by  the  care  it  takes  of 
members  who  are  "down  in  their  ludc'* 
Many  a  successful  benefit  has  the  dub 
arranged  for  those  of  its  members  mdio, 
growing  old,  find  that  they  Rave  no 
longer  a  great  public  waiting  for  their 
books  or  plays  or  music  or  acting.  The 
Savage  Club  Studentship,  also,  is  main- 
taining regularly  a  relative  of  a  member 
at  the  Royal  College  of  Music  Its 
general  rules  of  government  are  not  un- 
like those  of  other  clubs,  except  diat  a 
candidate  for  membership  must  first  be 
qualified   by   the  committee,  one  blade 
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ball  in  five  excluding,  and  can  then  use 
the  club  for  one  month,  mingling  with 
the  members  and  being  judged  by  them. 
At  the  end  of  that  time  his  election, 
conducted  similarly  to  his  qualification, 
is  held.  A  list  of  writers  and  actors 
and  artists,  well  known  to  the  American 
public  and  members  of  the  Savage, 
would  be  so  long  as  to  be  tiring.  And, 
after  ail,  the  qualification  of  congenial 
comradeship  seems  to  be  more  impor- 
tant at  the  Adelphi  Terrace  house  than 
that  of  great  public  reputation. 

IV.   OTHER  CLUBS 

Up  in  Bedford  Street,  Strand,  there 
is  a  quiet  little  free-and-easy  club,  the 
Yorick,  where  writers  and  artists  and 
actors  congregate.  The  inimitable  W. 
W.  Jacobs  is  often  there,  and  G.  B. 
Burgin  and  Sydney  Sime,  whose  sketches 
line  the  walls,  and  W.  Pett  Ridge,  and 
Walter  Passmore  and  W.  S.  Penley  of 
Charley's  Aunt  fame  and  many  more. 
It  has  a  unique  possession  in  a  proprie- 
tor who  takes  away  many  of  the  mem- 
bers* difficulties  and  studies  their  com- 
forts as  the  best  stewards  and  super- 
visors seldom  do.  Across  the  way, 
Henry  Norman,  M.P.,  showed  me  the 
other  day  the  former  rooms  of  the 
Greenroom  Club,  with  their  handsome 
oak  wainscoting,  now  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing's  offices,*  and  those  of  William 
Heineman,  the  publisher.  Mr.  Nor- 
man's private  editorial  office  is  the  old 
Greenroom  kitchen.  The  club  is  now 
in  Leicester  Square,  with  a  membership 
made  up  in  the  main  of  playwrights  and 
actors.  Then  there  is  the  Authors 
Club,  with  many  of  the  most  noted 
writers  in  England  on  its  general  com- 
mittee, with  the  unique  organisation  for 
a  club  of  a  limited  liability  company, 
and  with  a  pleasant  group  of  rooms  in 
Whitehall  Court  for  a  home.  There  is 
the  Sesame  Club,  with  a  charming  club- 
house in  Dover  Street,  and  with  a  mixed 
membership  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  in- 
terested in  literary  study,  and  more  par- 
ticularly in  educational  work.  Here  the 
members  meet  on  Mondays  for  lectures 
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and  discussions,  and  more  practically, 
along  with  their  social  and  literary  in- 
ests,  they  have  opened  a  House  for 
Home  Life  Training  in  St.  John's 
Wood.  And  there  is  the  Lyceum,  the 
woman's  literary  club  about  whose  in- 
ternational plans  so  much  has  been 
heard  recently.  Surely  the  idea  of  be- 
ing a  member  of  many  clubs  m  one  is 
attractive,  and  for  the  woman  abroad 
the  possibility  of  finding  a  club  home 
awaiting  her  in  every  large  centre  of 
population  will  take  away  much  of  the 
unpleasantness  of  travel. 

Of  literary  dining  clubs  there  is  no 
end,  and  many  of  them  have  traditions 
and  striking  anecdote  and  interesting 
associations  in  abundance.  The  White- 
friars  Club  was  started  ten  years  after 
the  Savage,  the  nucleus  being  a  group 
of  journalists  that  gathered  daily  at  a 
restaurant  near  Fleet  Street.  It  wan- 
dered from  Radley's  Hotel,  Blackfriars, 
to  the  Mitre  Tavern  in  Fleet  Street  and 
elsewhere,  but  finally  more  than  twenty 
years  ago  to  Anderton's  in  Fleet  Street, 
where  the  present  club  room  faces  the 
narrow  "lane  of  letters,"  and  where  the 
weekly  dinners  are  held.  The  White- 
iriars  has  retained  its  character  as  a  din- 
ing club,  and  most  of  its  pleasantest 
memories  are  bound  up  in  its  Friday 
night  feasts.  Looking  down  the  years, 
we  can  find  William  Black  celebrating 
his  first  real  success  as  a  novelist  in  the 
little  room  at  Radley's,  actors  like'  Barry 
Sullivan  and  Wilson  Barrett  at  the 
Mitre,  and  writers  like  Tom  Hood  the 
younger  and  Richard  Whiteing,  Henty, 
and  many  others  among  the  group  of 
hardworking  successful  editors  and 
leader  writers  and  critics.  And  we  hear 
stories  of  Mark  Twain's  visit  before  the 
time  of  his  larger  success,  and  of  Joa- 
quin Miller. 

Coming  to  the  present,  the  best  idea 
of  the  club  can  be  gained  at  one  of  the 
Friday  night  dinners.  Winston  Spencer 
Churchill,  M.P.,  is  the  Prior  of  the 
evening  and  Lloyd  George,  M.P.,*  is  the 
chief  guest.  Across  from  us  at  the  table 
Shan  Bullock  and  Stephen  Gwynne  are 
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chatting — tlie  Irish  question,  probably; 
not-  far  away  is  the  **F.  C.  G.,"  the 
Nast  of  present-day  Enp:Iish  caricature; 
in  another  corner  is  Clement  Shorter, 
and  near  him  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll*  of 
the  Englisli  Bookman.  G.  B.  Burgin  is 
here,  and  Mr.  Dent,  the  pubh'sher,  and 
many  others  equally  well  known.  They 
have  come  direct  from  their  offices, 
many  of  them,  and  there  is  no  formality 
about  any  of  them.  After  dinner  there 
are  speeches  and  a  f2:cneral  discussion  and 
afterward  social  chat  in  the  club  room 
— everything  very  interesting,  very  un- 
ostentatious and  very  pleasant  and 
everything  suggestive  of  a  real  brother- 
hood in  the  craft.  It  is  a  most  delight- 
ful evening,  one  that  makes  an  outsider 
understand  tlic  loyalty  and  enthusiasm 
of  the  friars  for  their  order.  They 
have  larger  dinners  than  this  one,  and 
smoking  concerts,  and  they  go  on  pil- 
grimages— "beanfests"  to  the  ordinary 
— to  their  honorary  members,  George 
Meredith  and  Thomas  Hardy,  or  else- 
where in  the  summer  time,  but  the  Fri- 
day nights  when  they  dine — as  the  friars 
of  olden  time  fasted — are,  after  all,  the 
central  features  of  the  club  life.  Inci- 
dentally, the  Whitefriars  publish  their 
own  little  journal,  which  seems  inevi- 
table when  one  tries  to  imagine  how 
many  volumes  of  printed  matter,  if  they 
were  gathered  together,  these  one  hun- 
dred friars  write  yearly  in  books  and 
magazihes  and  in  newspapers  and  news 
weeklies. 

There  is  a  pitiful  story  told  of  Philip 
Bourke  Marston,  the  blind  writer.  One 
day  a  particularly  good  idea  came  to 
him,  and  he  sat  down  to  his  typewriter 
with  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  rapidly  for 
hours,  and  had  nearly  finished  the  story 
when  a  friend  came  in.  "Read  that," 
said  Marston  proudly,  "and  tell  me 
what  you  think  of  it."  The  friend 
stared  at  the  happy  author  and  then  at 
the  blank  sheets  of  paper  in  his  hand 
before  he  was  able  to  understand  the 
little  tragedy.  The  ribbon  had  been 
taken  from  the  typewriter,  and  Mars- 
ton's  toil  was  for  nothing.  He  never 
♦May,  1905. 


had  the  heart  to  write  that  story  again. 
It  was  about  Marston  that  a  group  of 
men  gathered  often  at  Pagani's  restau- 
rant, which  served  as  the  beginning  of 
\vhat  is  now  the  New  Vagabond  Club. 
The  New  Vagabonds  dine  together  only 
half  a  dozen  times  a  year,  but  they  make 
up  for  the  small  number  of  dinners  by 
the   large   number   of   diners   and    the 
sumptuousness  of  the  feasts.    These  din- 
ners are  held  at  the  Hotel  Cecil,  and 
are  attended  by  the  members  and  their 
wives    or    their    husbands    and    their 
friends.     At  the  most  recent  dinner,  at 
which  Lx)rd  Roberts  and  Marconi  were 
the  principal  speakers,  I  noticed  many 
members  of  other  clubs  at  the  crowded 
tables  and  among  the  groups  in  the  re- 
ception-room.    And  this  is  characteris- 
tic, for  the  New  Vagabonds  bring  to- 
gether as  many  workers  in  the  arts  and 
lovers  of  the  arts  as  it  would  seem  pos- 
sible to  gather  at  such  functions.   They 
are  New  Vagabonds,  for  the  tempera- 
ment is  still  of  Vagabondia,  although 
the  new  with  their  luxuiy  have  swung 
to  the  opposite  pole  from  the  simplicity 
of  the  old. 

There  are  three  well-known  little 
dining  clubs  which  group  in  each  case 
about  the  personality  and  the  work  of 
old-time  writers.  The  Johnson  Club 
has  for  many  years  brought  together 
Johnson  scholars  and  Johnson  enthusi- 
asts. An  idea  of  the  serious  work  it 
does  during  its  social  evenings  at  various 
Fleet  Street  taverns  can  be  obtained 
from  the  published  Johnson  Club  papers. 
I'he  Omar  Khayyam  Club  is  a  dozen 
years  old.  Among  its  early  members 
were  Justin  Huntley  IVIcCarthy,  Wil- 
liam Watson,  Richard  Le  Gallienne, 
Augustine  Birrell  and  Edmund  Gosse, 
all  devotees  of  Fitzgerald's  poem.  Most 
of  its  members  are  men  of  real  literary 
and  artistic  achievement,  and  they  look 
back  upon  many  enjoyable  gatherings, 
including  one  at  which  George  Mere- 
dith and  Thomas  Plardy  ma^e  their 
maiden  speeches  and  Andrew  Lang  and 
Edmund  Gosse  contributed  poems.  In 
a  group  of  its  menu  cards,  on  eadi  of 
which    are   an   original   poem   and    an 
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original  drawing  by  individual  mem- 
bers, one  can  find  verses  by  Edmund 
Gosse,  Austin  Dobson,  Grant  Allen, 
Owen  Seaman  and  Sir  Frederick  Pol- 
lock, and  drawings  by  Frank  Brangwyn, 
Alfred  East  and  Soloman  J.  Soloman, 
A.R.A.,  among  the  number.  The  "Boz" 
Club  was  founded,  naturally,  it  seems, 
at  the  Athenaeum  less  than  five  years 
ago  and  at  its  first  dinner  the  chairman 
directed  affairs  from  "Boz*s*'  own  chair 
from  Gad*s  Hill,  and  there  were  among 
the  diners  Dickens's  favourite  son,  two 
artists  who  had  illustrated  Our  Mutual 
Friend  and  Edwin  Drood,  the  son  of 
the  famous  "Buz  Fuz,"  a  writer  who 
had  written  five  novels  for  Dickens's 
All   The   Year  Round,  and   a  number 


of  admirers  in  the  craft  of  to-day,  A 
glance  through  "Boz"  Club  papers  finds 
records  of  dinners  at  the  Criterion  fol- 
lowed by  interesting  Dickens  discussion 
and  anecdote  by  interesting  men  of  let- 
ters; and  of  tours  in  Dickens's  country 
by  groups  of  members. 

The  gamut  of  literary  men's  clubs  is 
a  long  one,  for  you  can  find  a  writer  or 
two  in  nearly  every  club  in  London,  at 
the  Reform  or  at  Boodles  or  at  the 
Army  and  Navy.  But  perhaps  enough 
has  been  said  to  suggest  the  heritage 
which  is  the  possession  of  the  members 
of  the  more  distinctly  literary  clubs  and 
to  trace  something  of  the  surroundings 
within  which  that  heritage  is  being 
added  to  yearly. 


II.    NEW  YORK'S  LITERARY  CLUBS 

BY  ARTHUR  BARTLETT    MAURICE 


Presuming  that  my  dear  Bobby  would 
scarcely  consider  himself  to  be  an  accom- 
plished man  about  town  until  he  had  ob- 
tained an  entrance  into  a  respectable  club, 
I  am  happy  to  inform  you  that  you  are  this 
day  elected  a  member  of  the  "Polyanthus," 
having  been  proposed  by  my  friend.  Lord 
Viscount  Colchicum,  and  seconded  by  your 
affectionate  uncle.  I  have  settled  with  Mr. 
Stiff,  the  worthy  secretary,  the  preliminary 
pecuniary  arrangements  regarding  the  en- 
trance fee  and  the  first  annual  subscription 
— the  ensuing  payments  I  shall  leave  to  my 
worthy  nephew.  You  were  elected,  sir,  with 
but  two  black  balls;  and  every  other  man 
who  was  put  up  for  ballot  had  four,  with 
the  exception  of  Tom  Harico,  who  had  more 
black  beans  than  white.  Do  not,  however, 
be  puffed  up  by  this  victory,  and  fancy  your- 
self more  popular  than  other  men.  Indeed, 
I  don't  mind  telling  you  (but,  of  course, 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  go  any  farther)  that 
Captain  Slyboots  and  I,  having  suspicions 
of  the  meeting,  popped  a  couple  of  adverse 
balls  into  the  other  candidates*  boxes;  so 
that,  at  least,  you  should,  in  case  of  mis- 
hap, not  be  unaccompanied  in  ill  fortune. — 
Thackeray's  "Mr.  Brown  the  Elder  takes 
Mr.  Brown  the  Younger  to  a  club." 


I.    NEW    YORKS    LITERARY    CLUBS 

The  old  New  Yorker  who  is  conver- 
sant with  his  city's  affairs  usually  con- 
tends that  club  life  in  New  York, — and 
in  this  respect  club  life  in  New  York 
means  club  life  in  the  United  States, — 
is  a  matter  of  the  last  thirty  or  forty 
years,  and  fleers  at  any  pretension  to 
American  club  life  of  earlier  date.  In 
one  sense  he  is  right.  The  club  as  we 
know  it  here  is  essentially  a  British  in- 
stitution modelled  on  British  lines.  And 
nowadays  a  good  many  Americans  are 
carrying  the  British  idea  to  the  extreme 
and  coming  to  associate  club  life  first  of 
all  with  the  impressive  and  well- 
equipped  club-house  and  the  cuisine  ri- 
valling in  its  scope  and  variety  that  of 
one  of  the  great  new  modern  hotels. 
The  New  York  club  on  these  lines  is 
a  matter  of  recent  times.  The  New 
York  clubman  of  half  a  century  ago 
had  little  magnificence.  It  was  a  sim- 
pler and  more  limited  hospitality  that 
he  had  to  offer  to  his  friend  or  to  the 
distinguished  stranger.  Yet  this  hospi- 
tality must  have  had   its  own   flavour 
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and  atmosphere.    There  must  have  been 
something  about  it  that  went  far  to  com- 
pensate for  mere  material  deficiencies, 
if  we  are  to  credit  the  verdicts  of  those 
who    were   in    a    position    to    compare 
American  club  life  with  club  life  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  Continent.   Thackeray, 
as  fine  a  judge  of  the  matter  as  ever 
strutted  through   St.  James's   Park  or 
scowled  back  at  the  Barnes  Newcomes 
and  Captain  Heavj'sides  in  the  club  win- 
dows along  Pall  Mall,  spoke  and  wrote 
of  the  Century,  of  New  York,  as  "the 
best  and  most  comfortable  club  in  the 
world."     And   as  Thackeray  was   not 
in  the  least  given  to  flattery  or  over- 
eflFusiveness  in  his  comments  on  Ameri- 
cans and  American  institutions,  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  his  absolute  sincerity. 
As  one   runs  over   the   list  of   New 
York  clubs  one  finds  that  most  of  them 
are  of  comparatively  recent  date,  very 
few  being  able  to  boast  a  history  gomg 
back  beyond  the  beginning  of  the  Civil 
War.   Although  by  virtue  of  its  descent 
from  the  Sketch  and  the  Column   the 
Century  might  lay  claim  to'  an  earlier 
origin,  actual  seniority  among  the  New 
York  clubs  belongs  to  the  Union,  which 
was  founded  in  1836.    Eight  years  later 
the  New  York  Yacht  Club  came  into 
existence,  and  in  1847  the  men  of  the 
Century  gathered  for  the  first  time  un- 
der the  name  which  the  club  bears  to- 
day.   These  three  organisations  may  be 
regarded  as  the  pioneers  in  three  diflfer- 
ent  lines  of  New  York  club  life.     The 
Union  has  always  stood   for  a  certain 
social    exclusiveness.     The    majority    of 
its    members    have    behind    them    their 
"three  generations  of  oil,"  and  are  past 
middle  age.     It  is  the  club  of  older  men 
of  social  standing  and  tastes,  just  as  the 
Knickerbocker   is  of  the  younger  men. 
The   New  York  Yacht  Club  was  the 
first  of   the  many  clubs  established   in 
the  interest  of  sport,  and  it  has  had  a 
fine  and  interesting  history.     The  Cen- 
tury is  the  oldest  of  the  clubs  based  on 
intellectual    achievement,    on    literature 
and  art.     Properly  speaking,  there  are 
but  three  or  four  clubs  of  importance  in 
New  York  to-dav  which  come  entirely 


within  the  scope  of  "Literary  Club- 
land." These  are  the  Centuzy,  the  Au- 
thors, the  Players  and  the  Grolicr. 
Men  of  letters  n»y  be  found  in  the  club 
rolls  of  other  organisations,  but  the  lit- 
erary atmosphere  is  confined  to  these 
four.  The  Lotos  Club,  which  in  its 
early  days  had  a  decided  artistic  flavour, 
still  gives  dinners  to  many  distinguished 
foreign  authors;  but  in  its  membenhip 
it  demands  no  qualifications  of  a  specific 
nature.  The  Aldine  was  for  jrears  fre- 
quented by  publishers  and  audion,  and 
still  retains  something  of  a  bookish  fla- 
vour. Very  naturally  there  is  a  literary 
element  in  the  University  Club,  but  it 
is  submerged  among  the  variety  of  other 
interests  and  occupations. 

II.   CLUBS    OF   THE    PAST   AND   PRBSENT 

Before  taking  up  the  dubs  whidi 
have  been  named  as  representing  the 
New  York  Literary  Clubland  of  to-day, 
it  is  worth  while  saying  something  of 
the  many  ephemeral  organisations  whidi 
have  sprung  up  in  the  past  and  lived  for 
a  few  months  or  a  few  years.  Long  be- 
fore the  Union  was  established,  die  first 
literary  club  of  the  metropolis  met  in 
the  back  room  of  a  little  publishing 
house  far  downtown  and  discussed  books 
and  exchanged  anecdotes.  The  room 
set  apart  for  the  club  was  known  as  the 
Literar}'  Den,  and  among  those  who 
frequented  it  were  William  Cullen 
Bryant,  James  K.  Paulding,  Fits- 
Greene  Haileck,  G.  C.  Verplami, 
Chancellor  Kent,  Mordecai  N.  Noah, 
and  Colonel  William  L.  Stone.  About 
the  same  time,  under  the  leadership  of 
the  truculent  and  not  always  dubable 
Fenimore  Cooper,  the  Bread  and  Cheese 
Club  came  into  existence.  It  met  in 
the  Washington  Hotel,  at  Broadway 
and  Chambers  Street.  Members  were. 
admitted  by  bread  and  cheese.  If  dur- 
ing the  voting  when  a  name  was  up  for 
admission  any  cheese  was  found  on  the 
plates,  the  candidate  was  rejected.  A 
few  years  later  came  the  Sketdi  Club. 
This  organisation  was  the  result  of  die 
union  of  the  literary  and  artistic  ck* 
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ments  of  New  York  which,  in  1829, 
were  producing  an  annual  called  The 
Talisman.  Among  the  writers  in  the 
Sketch  were  Bryant,  Verplanck,  Rob- 
ert C.  Sands,  and  a  number  of  other 
newspaper  editors  and  newspaper  writ- 
ers. Later  Washington  Irving  and  J. 
K.  Paulding  joined  it.  There  was  no 
regular  home,  the  club  meeting  at  the 
houses  of  members  in  turn.  For  six 
months  during  1830,  it  did  not  exist, 
having  been  dissolved  in  May  of  that 
year,  and  reorganised  in  December. 
Thereafter  for  a  few  years  it  met  in 
the  Council  Room  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Design  and  then  returned 
to  the  custom  of  meeting  at  the  houses 
of  the  members. 

Although,  as  has  been  said,  the  Lotos 
has  long  since  lost  its  artistic  flavour,  in 
its  early  years  it  was  much  frequented 
by  men  of  the  allied  professions.  It 
was  established  in  1870  by  six  young 
newspaper  men,  and  began  with  ten 
members.  In  a  few  weeks  there  were 
forty.  The  first  home  of  the  club  was 
at  2  Irving  Place.  Its  Saturday  nights 
became  famous.  On  these  occasions  one 
found  there  many  distinguished  artists, 
actors  and  writers.  Among  the  men 
who  were  entertained  by  the  Lotos  in 
the  early  days  were  General  Grant, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Edmund  Yates, 
Froude,  Tyndall,  Lord  Houghton^ 
Proctor,  Bartholdi,  Bayard  Taylor,  Sal- 
vini,  Stanley,  Von  Bulow,  OflFenbach. 
A  double  banquet  was  given  to  Gilbert 
and  Sullivan.  In  the  matter  of  its  hos- 
pitality the  Lotos  has  not  swerved  from 
its  old  traditions.  If  its  dinners  to  dis- 
tinguished men  have  not  actually  made 
history,  some  of  them  at  least  have  very 
effectually  mirrored  it. 

Of  the  informal  literary  clubs — the 
coteries  of  writers  meeting  by  agreement 
at  some  restaurant  or  other  to  talk  shop 
and    exchange    anecdotes — there    have 

Note. — Again  wc  point  out  that  in  read- 
ing these  papers  it  must  be  remembered  that 
they  are  printed  as  they  were  written  eleven 
years  ago.  Many  of  the  men  mentioned 
have  since  died,  and  a  number  of  the  Eng- 
lishmen  have   received   titles. 


been  scores.     If  New  York  ever  pos- 
sessed  a   real   literary  Bohemia  it  was 
that  of  Pfaff*s  beer  garden  in  a  Broad- 
way   basement    near    Bleecker    Street. 
There,    at    the    noon-meal    hour    and 
through  the  evening,  until  late  into  the 
night,    gathered    the    real    literary    Bo- 
hemians of  the  later  fifties.     This  Bo- 
hemia had  its  king,  Henry  Clapp,  Jr., 
and  its  queen,  Ada  Clare.     Mr.  How- 
ells,    in    his   Literary   Friends   and   Ac- 
quaintances, describes  his   first  meeting 
with   Walt  Whitman  as  having  taken 
place  in   Pfaff's,  for  the  poet  was  one 
of   the   place's   most   frequent   habitues. 
Others    who    rallied    there    were    Fitz- 
james    O'Brien,    Charles    G.    Halpine 
("Miles  O'Reilly"),  Charles  F.  Briggs 
("Harry     Franco"),     Richard     Henry 
Stoddard,    Charles   F.    Brown    ("Arte- 
mus     Ward"),     Frank     B.     Goodrich 
("Dick  Dinto"),  Thomas  Bailey  Aid- 
rich,  Robert  H.  Newell  ("Orpheus  C. 
Kerr"),      Mortimer      M.      Thomson 
("Doesticks"),  Henry  W.  Shaw  ("Josh 
Billings"),  and  George  Arnold.    Com- 
ing   down    to    more    recent    times,    the 
names  of  half  a  dozen  ephemeral  organ- 
isations   of    a    literary    nature    suggest 
themselves.     Some  of   these  have  been 
downright  humbugs,  whose  sole  reason 
for  existence  has  been  to  give  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  failures  in  literature  and 
art  to  meet  and  pose  and  exchange  in- 
sincere expressions  of  admiration.     To 
this  day  you  will  find  plenty  of  coteries 
of  this  sort  among  the  table  d'hotes  in 
the      neighbourhood      of     Washington 
Square.    People  visit  them  with  the  idea 
that  they  are  seeing  a  bit  of  the  real 
literary  Bohemia  and  are  immensely  im- 
pressed by  the  antics  and  eccentricities 
of  a  t\'pe  which  has  been  described  as 
"Mickey-Do-Nothing,"    who    wrote    a 
sketch  for  the  Sun  in  1878. 

Of  a  genuine  literary  flavour  and  un- 
conventionality  was  the  Cloister  Club 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  which 
numbered  among  its  members  such  men 
as  the  late  Henry  Cuyler  Bunner,  Ed- 
ward W.  Townsend,  the  creator  of 
"Chimmie  Fadden;"  Harry  Leon  Wil- 
son, who  was  then  known  best  through 
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his  contributions  to  Puck,  of  which  he 
became  editor  after  the  death  of  Bunner, 
but  who  has  since  achieved  a  wider  repu- 
tation as  the  author  of  The  Spenders 
and  The  Seeker;  James  L.  Ford,  Rob- 
ert W.  Chambers,  Julian  Ralph,  Ches- 
ter A.  Lord,  Paul  Potter,  the  drama- 
tist; R.  K.  Munkittrick,  George  B. 
Mallon,  and  the  artists  L.  Dalrymple 
and  Reginald  Birch,  the  latter  of  Little 
Lord  Fauntleroy  fame.  The  home  of 
the  Cloister  was  in  Clinton  Place,  and 
the  reason  of  the  club's  organisation  was 
primarily  the  desire  to  continue  to  en- 
joy certain  extraordinary  dishes  pre- 
pared by  one  M.  Dubois,  who  had  been 
obliged  to  give  up  the  Restaurant  Du- 
bois in  Wooster  Street  because  of  the 
encroachments  of  a  neighbouring  fac- 
tory. The  membership  of  the  Cloister 
was  rather  less  than  a  hundred,  and  was 
drawn  almost  entirely  from  men  en- 
gaged in  artistic,  literary  and  newspaper 
work.  The  club  was  not  a  place  for 
one  who  took  himself  overseriously.  As 
in  the  famous  Gridiron  Club,  there  was 
a  freedom  and  frankness  of  personal 
comment  that  made  the  first  requisite 
of  a  member  a  sense  of  humour  suffi- 
cient to  enable  him  to  enjoy  a  joke,  even 
if  It  were  at  his  own  expense.  Between 
the  hours  of  5.30  and  8.30  members  en- 
joyed the  privilege  of  bringing  women 
guests  to  dine,  although  this  privilege 
was  guarded  jealously  by  the  Board  of 
Abbots.  So  much  care  was  taken  in  the 
selection  of  club  members  that  the  privi- 
lege was  never  abused.  The  club  also 
gave  a  number  of  formal  dinners,  at 
which  were  heard  some  of  the  most  en- 
tertaining after-dinner  speakers  of  New 
York. 

In  the  point  of  distinguished  mem- 
bership, there  are  a  very  few  organisa- 
tions in  the  Old  World  or  the  New  that 
can  compare  with  the  Kinsman,  an  in- 
ternational literary  club  which  grew  out 
of  a  dinner  in  Delmonico*s  in  1882. 
The  six  men  who  sat  down  at  the  table 
on  that  occasion  were  Edwin  A.  Abbey, 
Laurence  Hutton,  William  M.  Laffan, 
Brander  Matthews,  Frank  D.  Millet 
mi   LaAvtencte   Barrett.    Berrett  md 


Hutton  have  since  died.  The  following 
year  the  club  met  at  a  dinner  in  Lon- 
don, and  a  number  of  new  members, 
English  and  American,  were  elected. 
These  were  Joseph  W.  Comyns  Carr, 
Samuel  L.  Clemens,  Austin  Dobson, 
Charles  Fairchild,  Richard  Watson  Gil- 
der, Edmund  Gosse,  Julian  Hawthorne, 
Sir  Henry  Irving,  Joseph  Jefferson, 
Andrew  Lang,  Alfred  Parsons,  Linley 
Sanbourne,  H.  C.  Bunner,  Randolph 
Caldecott,  Clarence  King,  George  Par- 
sons Lathrop,  James  R.  Osgood  and 
Elihu  Vedder.  In  1884,  the  Kinsman 
dinner  was  again  given  in  New  YorL. 
Of  recent  years,  however,  this  dub  has 
been  becoming  more  and  more  an  Eng- 
lish institution.  In  London,  the  meet- 
ings have  been  kept  up  regularly,  while 
in  New  York  there  has  been  no  dinner 
since  that  of  1894.  In  the  roll  of  the 
Kinsman  are  found  the  American  Am- 
bassador {ex'officio)y  Thomas  Bailey 
Aldrich,*Sir  L.  Alma-Tadema,  Mober- 
ley  Bell,  editor  of  the  London  Times, 
Sir  Francis  C.  Burnand,  editor  of 
Punch,  John  Drew,  John  and  Gilbert 
Hare,  Anthony  Hope  Hawkins,  the 
Hon.  John  Hay,  William  Dean  How- 
ells,  Henry  James,  Henry  Arthur  Jones, 
Sir  Norman  Lockyer,  Captain  Robert 
Marshall,  Thomas  Nelson  PagCi  Sir 
Gilbert  Parker,  A.  W.  Pinero,  John  S. 
£argent,  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman,  Beerbohm- 
Tree,  Stanford  White  and  Francis  Wil- 
son. Among  the  dead  Kinsmen  were 
the  Hon.  T.  F.  Bayard,  William  Blade, 
Edwin  Booth,  Harold  Frederic,  Bret 
Harte,  George  du  Maurier,  Sir  Arthur 
Sullivan  and  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
In  a  magazine  article  published  a  few 
months  ago  Mr.  George  B.  Mallon  re- 
called vividly  the  ways  of  the  Tender- 
loin Club,  which  was  organised  about 
fifteen  years  ago  in  a  wooden  building 
opposite  the  Thirtieth  Street  police  sta- 
tion, and  which  numbered  among  its 
members  many  artists  and  men  of  let- 
ters. The  Tenderloin  resembled  the 
Cloister  in  that  the  first  qualification 
for  membership  was  that  «  ctndidfllie 
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"should  not  be  stuck  on  himself."  To 
a  certain  extent  the  Tenderloin  was 
avowedly  "queer."  At  any  moment 
something  unexpected  and  interesting 
might  happen  and  consequently  many 
men  wished  to  join.  Its  membership 
included  the  Mayor,  the  Collector  of  the 
Port  of  New  York,  Inspector  Byrnes, 
the  captain  of  the  Thirtieth  Street  pre- 
cinct, members  of  such  clubs  as  the  Cen- 
tury, Lotos,  Union,  Union  League  and 
Calumet,  and  a  number  of  actors,  art- 
ists and  newspaper  men.  Leaving  its 
first  home,  the  Tenderloin  went  into  a 
house  on  West  Thirty-second  Street. 
Before  the  club  took  formal  possession 
of  its  new  home,  that  home  had  been 
turned  over  to  half  a  dozen  artist  mem- 
bers to  decorate  in  the  most  eccentric 
fashion  that  their  imaginations  could 
suggest.  Until  the  opening  night  none 
of  the  other  members  were  allowed  to 
cross  its  threshold.  Then  it  was  seen 
that  the  artists  had  covered  the  walls  of 
the  main  rooms  with  fresh  plaster,  in 
which  before  it  hardened  had  been  set 
some  of  the  most  extraordinary  articles 
ever  used  for  decorative  purposes.  They 
ranged  from  policemen's  night  sticks, 
weapons  that  had  been  used  in  celebrated 
murder  cases,  and  counterfeit  coins,  to 
Carmencita's  dancing  slippers  and  the 
slipper  worn  by  Pauline  Markham  on 
her  first  appearance  in  this  country  with 
the  original  "Black  Crook"  company. 
The  appearance  of  these  main  rooms 
was  typical  of  the  entire  club-house. 
The  setting  was  an  appropriate  one  for 
the  series  of  freak  entertainments  which 
followed.  The  Tenderloin  Club  soon 
became  known  throughout  the  entire 
country.  But  this  fame  proved  its  un- 
doing. New  members  were  taken  in  in- 
discriminately, the  sturdier  element  of 
its  membership  lost  interest,  and  as  a 
result  the  club  soon  collapsed. 

III.   THE   CENTURY 

By  virtue  of  the  dignity  of  its  tradi- 
tions and  of  its  fifty-eight  years  of  ex- 
istence, the  Century  claims  one's  first 
attention  among  American  literary 
clubd.     Compared   with    London's    lit- 


erary clubland,  our  own  clubs  inevit- 
ably lack  associations.  Englishmen  can 
hark  back  to  the  taverns  frequented  by 
the  denizens  of  Grub  Street,  the  inns 
where  Dr.  Johnson  and  Oliver  Gold- 
smith regaled  themselves,  and  find  a 
connecting  link  between  these  places  and 
the  famous  clubs  of  the  present  day. 
As  Mr.  Goodrich  has  pointed  out, 
the  literary  memories  of  such  clubs 
as  the  Athenaeum,  the  Garrick,  the 
Savile,  the  Savage  and  the  Whitefriars 
reach  back  for  nearly  a  century — a  cen- 
tury stretching  from  Gibbon  and  Byron 
to  Meredith  and  Kipling,  and  with  the 
splendour  of  the  Victorian  Age  between. 
This  was  Charles  Dickens's  favourite 
chair.  At  this  table  Thackeray  was 
wont  to  pen  in  that  beautiful  fine  hand 
of  his  his  monthly  Roundabout  Paper 
for  Frazers  Magazine,  In  this  corner 
of  the  library  Macaulay  spent  hours 
poring  over  volumes  of  English  history. 
This  room  or  that  is  hallowed  by  mem- 
ories of  Tom  Moore,  of  Trollope,  of 
Matthew  Arnold,  or  Browning  or 
Thomas  Carlyle. 

Among  American  clubs,  the  Century 
alone  can  claim  any  such  atmosphere  of 
the  past.  It  alone  has  a  history.  Years 
before  the  Authors  or  the  Players  was 
thought  of,  the  Century  was  bringing 
together  the  leading  men  of  letters  and 
of  art  of  New  York.  Yet  somehow  the 
Century  of  early  times  impresses  the 
newer  generation  as  having  been  tre- 
mendously portentous  and  dignified. 
There  was  plenty  of  good  fellowship 
and  good  cheer,  no  doubt,  but  also  the 
chill  of  a  certain  reserve.  The  talk  of 
the  Centurions  seems  to  have  been  es- 
sentially serious — men  expressing  them- 
selves not  lightly,  but  judicially  and 
after  long  deliberation;  Mr.  Bryant 
gravely  conceding  the  right  of  Pope  or 
Dryden  or  Watts,  according  to  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  to  be  ranked  as  a 
poet,  or  denying  the  same,  while  mem- 
bers of  lesser  note  sat  about  listening 
and  nodding  respectable  reticence.  Such, 
at  least,  is  the  popular  impression  among 
those  who  never  had  any  personal  ex- 
perience of  the  old  dub.    Perhais  there 
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are  those  who  take  seriously  the  tradi- 
tional joke  at  the  expense  of  the  Cen- 
tury, to  the  effect  that  this  club  is  called 
the  "Century"  because  no  one  is  eligible 
for  admission  until  he  is  a  hundred  years 
old! 

Early  in  the  last  century  some  of  the 
scholars  and  wits  of  New  York,  among 
them  G.  C.  Verplanck,  William  Cullen 
Bryant  and  Robert  C.  Sands,  and  later 
Washington  Irving  and  J.  K.  Paulding, 
in  combination  with  some  of  the  jounger 
members  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Art,  published  an  annual  entitled  The 
Talisman,  patterned  after  those  English 


The  reader  may  perhaps  have  some  in- 
terest in  knowing  how  English  literary  clubs 
and  American  literary  clubs  compare  in  the 
matter  of  expense  in  membership.  Of  course 
it  would  be  impossible  to  give  any  adequate 
idea  of  what  a  man's  club  expenses  would  be, 
either  in  New  York  or  in  London,  if  one  were 
to  go  into  all  expenditures  for  house  accounts 
and  for  various  subscriptions.  The  follow- 
ing list,  however,  will  show  how  the  matter 
stands  in  regard  to  entrance  fees  and  annual 
dues. 


LONDON 

Entrance  Fee       Annual  Dues 

Athenaium 

30  guineas            8  guineas 

Garrick 

20        "                10 

Savile 

10        "                  6 

Savage 
Whitefriars 
New  Vaga- 
bonds 

5         "                   5         " 
^  bt«'         *   Members   pay   for 
f.  .5  -§                  dinners    i  n  d  i  - 
530 1         "       vidually 

Yorick 

2        *'                  2  guineas 

Green    Room           6         "                  5        " 

Authors 

4        •'    5,  3  and  2 

Lyceum 
The  dues  ( 

I         "        3  and  2 
of  clubs  like  "Boz,"  Omar  Khdy- 

yam,  etc.,  are  merely  nominal. 

NEW  YORK 

Entrance  Fee      Annual  Dues 

Century 

$150.00                         $60.00 

Players 

100.00                            50.00 

Authors 

25.00                           20.00 

University 

200.00                           75-00 

Grolier 

100.00                            30.00 

Lotos 

100.00                            7S.OO 

annuals  to  which   we  were   told    that 
Thackeray's  Arthur  Pendennis  sold  his 
early  literary  wares.    Out  of  the  work 
on  the  Talisman  there  grew  the  project 
of  a  social  club,  whidi  in   1829   took 
shape   and   name  as  the   Sketch   Club, 
which   met   sometimes   in   the   Council 
Room  of  the  National  Academy  of  De- 
sign, but  oftener  in  the  houses  of  mem- 
bers.   Four  years  earlier  a  society  called 
the    Column    had   been    establidied    by 
graduates  of  Columbia  College.    Out  of 
these  t\vo  organisations  grew  the  Ccn- 
tur}%  which  was  founded  on  the  evening 
of   the    13th   of   January,    1847.    Tte 
■  original   Centurions  were  forty-two  in  ' 
number,    of    which    twenty-five    came 
from  the  Sketch  and  six  from  the  Col- 
umn.   There  were  ten  artists,  ten  mer- 
chants,   four    authors,    three    bankers, 
three   physicians,    two   clergymen,    two 
lawyers,  one  editor,  one  diplomat  and 
three  men  of  leisure,  and  they  were  all 
more  or  less  representative  men   at  a 
time  when  New  York  was  a  growing 
city  of  six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Gulian  C.  Verplanck  was  the  Century's 
first  president,  and  back  in  his  day  be- 
gan the  club's  peculiar  Twelfth  Nig^t 
Festival,  which  has  been  continued  ever 
since.     The  Century's  Twelfth  Nig^t 
is  distinctive  in  that  it  is  not  an  annual 
event  or  an  event  of  any  given  year. 
This  ver>'  uncertainty  has  added  to  the 
zest  of  the  revel,  which  usually  ends 
with    an    old-fashioned    Virginia    ReeL 
At  the  last  Twelfth  Night  a  number 
of  years  ago  the  reel  was  led  by  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  Joseph  H.  Choate. 
The  first  home  of  the  Century,  whidi 
it  occupied  for  t\vo  years,  was  in  looms 
at  495  Broadway,  between  Broome  and 
Spring  Streets.     During  this  period  a 
journal  called  The  Century  was  started 
and  edited  by  F.  S.  Cozens  and  John  H. 
Gourley.    From  Broadway,  the  dub,  in 
1848,  moved  to  435  Broome  Street.   In 
1850,   It  went   to   575   Broadway;   in 
1852,   to  Clinton   Place,  where  it  re- 
mained until  it  went  into  the  Fifteenth 
Street  home,  which  it  occupied  for  io 
many     years.      Verplanck's     presidency 
over  the  club  lasted  until  the  early  six- 
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ties,  when  it  was  shattered  by  dissen- 
sions growing  out  of  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. Verplanck  may  be  said  to  have 
invited  the  divisions  which  crept  into 
the  club  and  which  led  to  his  over- 
whelming defeat  in  the  election  of  1864. 
His  successor  in  the  presidency  was  the 
historian  Bancroft,  who  ruled  the  club 
until  1868,  when  he  gave  up  his  office 
on  the  occasion  of  his  entering  the  pub- 
lic service  as  our  Minister  to  Berlin. 
After  Bancroft  came  Bryant,  who  held 
the  office  until  his  death,  but  who,  averse 
to  crowds,  was  seldom  seen  at  the  club 
except  in  official  meetings.  An  enthusi- 
astic Centurion,  writing  of  the  club  at 
the  time  of  Bryant's  death,  in  1878, 
when  it  had  been  in  existence  thirty-one 
years,  speaks  of  it  as  having  drawn  to- 
gether the  choicest  spirits  of  that  gen- 
eration of  New  Yorkers.  "Without 
formality  or  design,  it  had  become  an 
institute  of  mutual  enlightenment 
among  men  knowing  the.  worth  of  one 
another's  work,  likened  by  Bellows, 
more  than  half  seriously,  to  the  French 
Academy.  A  sure  result  of  this  com- 
munion was  absolute  equality  among 
those  who  shared  it.  No  true  Centu- 
rion ever  assumed  anything,  each  stand- 
ing in  his  real  place.  The  atmosphere 
killed  pretension  and  stifled  shams.  The 
pedant  or  the  conceited  person  silently 
drifted  away.  How  could  it  be  other- 
wise, while  a  famous  painter  was  de- 
scribing some  scene,  or  a  noted  philoso- 
pher illustrating  some  theory,  or  an 
acute  statesman  drawing  some  historical 
parallel,  than  that  the  egotist  should 
drop  himself  and  the  proser  forget  to 
prose  ?" 

That  this  high  opinion  of  the  club 
was  shared  by  a  Centurion  who  knew 
it  in  much  later  years  is  evident  to  all 
who  read  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  The 
Story  of  an  Untold  Love_  and  recognise 
the  Century  under  the  name  of  the 
Philomathean.  According  to  the  hero  of 
that  stor>%  the  Philomathean  was  the 
one  club  where  charlatanry  and  dis- 
honesty must  fail,  however  it  succeeded 
with  the  world,  and  where  the  poorest 
man  stood  on  a  par  with  the  wealthiest. 


Bryant  remained  president  of  the 
Century  until  his  death,  in  1878.  The 
fourth  president  was  Daniel  Hunting- 
ton, who  held  the  office  until  1895, 
when  he  was  succeeded  by  Bishop  Pot- 
ter, the  present  president.*  It  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  Huntington  re- 
gime that  the  club  left  its  Fifteenth 
Street  home  and  entered  the  impressive 
building  on  Forty-third  Street,  which  it 
occupies  to-day.  The  club-house  is  in 
the  style  of  the  Italian  Renaissance,  one 
hundred  feet  square  and  three  stories  in 
height.  The  first  impression  of  the  visit- 
ing stranger  is  that  comfort  has  been 
sacrificed  to  magnificence;  maturer 
judgment  shows  that  it  has  simply  been 
concealed  by  it.  From  the  ground  floor, 
which  is  given  to  offices,  strangers' 
rooms,  and  a  fine  picture  gallery,  a 
broad  staircase  leads  up  to  the  second 
floor,  which  is  divided  into  great  halls 
for  meetings  and  conversation.  On  the 
third  floor  of  the  library,  which  is  among 
the  finest  club  libraries  in  the  United 
States,  are  the  dining  and  smoking 
rooms.  It  has  been  said  that  no  man 
should  join  the  Century  until  he  has 
passed  his  thirty-fifth  year,  and  certainly 
beyond  that  limit  there  are  very  few 
eminent  men  of  letters  whose  names  are 
not  to  be  found  on  its  rolls.  Among 
the  non-resident  members  are  Rudyard 
Kipling  and  Sir  Gilbert  Parker.  Ameri- 
can literature  is  represented  by  such 
men  as  William  Dean  Howells,  Ed- 
mund C^^rence  Stedman.  James  Lane 
Allen,  Winston  Churchill,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Henry  van  Dyke,  Brander 
Matthews,  Moncure  D.  Conway,  Rich- 
ard Watson  Gilder,  Thomas  Nelson 
Page,  John  Hay,  F.  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Captain  Mahan,  Thomas  Janvier,  and 
many  others.*  Every  club  has  its  indi- 
vidual customs  and  its  unwritten  laws. 
One  of  these  of  the  Century  is  that  no 
member  propose  anyone  for  membership 
until  he  himself  has  been  in  the  club  for 
five  years.  A  member  may  take  to  the 
club  only  one  guest  at  a  time  and  he  is 
not  supposed  to  entertain  the  same  guest 
there  oftener  than  once  a  year.  If  he 
♦June,  1905. 
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desires  to  introduce  several  friends,  he 
must  "borrow  the  names"  of  an  equal 
number  of  other  members.  The  Cen- 
tury is  one  of  the  few  clubs  which  has 
no  "Ladies'  Daj'^s,"  the  only  time  when, 
women  guests  were  admitted  beyond  the 
picture  gallery  being  on  the  occasion  of 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  club's  ex- 
istence. But  the  guest  under  any  condi- 
tions is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  catch 
the  real  spirit  of  the  club— the  spirit 
which  is  reflected  in  the  talk  at  the  long 
table  in  the  centre  of  the  Grill  Room  at 
the  noon  or  evening  meal.  There  the 
Centurions  are  at  their  best  and  the  con- 
versation at  times  may  be,  with  perfect 
conservatism,  called  brilliant.  This  was 
especially  so  when  the  talk  was  led  by 
the  late  Clarence  King,  whose  comment 
on  the  club  that  it  contained  "the  rag- 
tag and  bob-tail  of  all  that  was  best  in 
the  country"  will  be  remembered  and 
repeated  so  long  as  the  Century  shall 


exist. 


IV.   THE  GROLIER 


The  Grolicr  is  the  club  of  the  bibli- 
ophile. Whatever  his  tastes  may  be 
elsewhere,  within  the  club-house  a  mem- 
ber is  supposed  to  regard  a  book  not  in 
the  light  of  literature,  but  as  a  work 
of  art — a  concrete  thing  representing 
the  labour  of  the  illustrator,  the  paper- 
maker,  the  engraver,  the  printer,  and 
the  binder,  and  in  which  the  author  is 
of  minor  moment.  The  Grolier  is 
named  in  honour  of  Jean  Grolier  de 
Servier,  Vicomte  d'Aguisy,  Treasurer- 
General  of  France,  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  Rome,  than  whom  no  more 
interesting  and  brilliant  figure  is  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  bookmaking. 
Born  in  1476,  at  Lyons,  Grolier  was 
introduced  at  an  early  age  to  the  French 
Court,  where  he  soon  became  celebrated 
for  his  learning  and  for  his  talents  as 
a  financier.  His  life  was  a  distinguished 
one  in  many  ways  and  the  greater  part 
of  his  later  years  was  given  to  his  pas- 
sion for  book  collecting.  He  died  in 
1565,  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  but  his 
library  remained  intact  for  one  hundred 
and  ten  years  after  his  death.     To-day 


to  possess  books  bound  by  Grolier  is  con- 
sidered an  honour  to  the  richest  public 
libraries,  and  the  prices  which  these  vol- 
umes command  at  the  public  sales  of 
Paris  are  constantly  on  the  increase. 
Grolier,  to  quote  from  an  account  which 
explains  the  purpose  of  the  club  bearing 
his  name,  "gave  to  the  book,  in  its  most 
sumptuous  form,  a  lofty  and  lasting  posi- 
tion in  the  world  of  letters.  To  pos- 
terity he  represents  the  spirit  of  the 
Renaissance,  in  all  its  proud,  splendid 
materialism.  His  personality  stands  out 
in  bold  relief  among  the  many  signifi- 
cant figures  of  sixteenth-century  France 
and  Italy,  presenting  a  long,  bu$y  and 
useful  liife;  the  life  of  a  cultivated  gen- 
tleman, the  influence  of  which  is  still 
felt  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries 
and  has  reached  the  New  World." 

The  Grolier  Club  had  its  inception 
at  an  informal  meeting  at  the  house  pf 
Mr.  Robert  Hoe,  Jr.,  on  the  evening 
of  the  23d  of  January,  1884.  There 
were  present  Messrs.  William  Loring 
Andrews,  Theodore  L,  DeVinqe,  A. 
W.  Drake,  Albert  Gallup,  Robert  Hoe, 
Jr.,  Brayton  Ives,  Samuel  W.  Martin, 
Edward  S.  Mead,  and  Arthur  B.  Tur- 
nure,  all  keen  lovers  of  books,  bookmak- 
ers by  trade  or  bookmakers  by  taste. 
These  men  gathered  together  for  the 
purpose  of  forming  a  club  which  would 
bring  together  all  who  were  interested 
in  the  art  of  bookmaking  and  thereby 
stimulate  a  love  of  these  arts  through- 
out the  United  States.  At  the  second 
meeting,  held  in  February,  a  constitu- 
tion was  adopted,  Mr.  Robert  Hoe  was 
elected  president,  and  Mr.  Ives,  vice- 
president.  Two  weeks  later  a  club  de- 
vice, including  the  arms  of  Grolier,  was 
provided,  and  early  in  April  the  dub 
was  installed  in  its  first  home  in  rooms 
at  64  Madison  Avenue. 

Mr.  Brander  Matthews,  in  an  article 
about  the  Grolier,  held  it  was  unique, 
saying  that  he  could  find  neither  in 
France  nor  England  an  organisation  ex- 
actly equivalent  to  the  New  York  club. 
In  Ivondon  the  Burlington  Fine  Arts 
Club,  and  in  Paris  the  Societe  des  Amis 
des  Livres  were  representative  of  sim- 
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ilar  interests,  but  neither  of  these  soci- 
eties aimed  at  the  double  function  of 
uniting  book  lovers  and  bookmakers  and 
of  gratifying  the  needs  and  wishes  of 
both  classes  of  its  members  by  collecting 
and  exhibiting  the  best  works  of  the 
great  artists  of  the  past  and  by  produc- 
ing new  books  which  may  serve  as  types 
of  the  best  that  modern  skill  and  taste 
may  do.' 

The  history  of  the  Grolier  Club  has 
been  to  a  large  extent  the  history  of  its 
publications  and  its  exhibitions.  The 
social  side  is  not  neglected.  One  night 
a  week,  known  as  "Whist  Night,"  has 
been  a  feature  since  the  early  days,  when 
the  club  was  in  its  first  home.  When 
the  present  house,  at  No.  29  East 
Thirty-second  Street,  was  occupied 
"Whist  Night"  became  a  more  perma- 
nent function,  and  now  the  House  Com- 
mittee provides  a  supper  for  those  who 
are  present  whether  or  not  they  par- 
ticipate in  the  weekly  game.  The  pub- 
lications of  the  Grolier  Club,  as 
enumerated  in  the  three  volumes  of 
Transactions,  form  an  impressive  list. 
At  the  time  that  the  third  volume  of 
Transactions  appeared,  in  1899,  they 
numbered  thirty-two.  The  first  publi- 
cation was  a  reprint  of  "A  Decree  of 
Starre-Chamber,"  which  was  originally 
issued  in  1637.  The  second  publication 
was  a  reprint  of  Fitzgerald*s  "Rubaiyat 
of  Omar  Khayyam."  With  the  third 
publication  the  Grolier  happily  hit  upon 
an  American  book,  choosing  Washing- 
ton Irving*s  History  of  New  York  from 
the  Beginning  of  the  World  to  the  End 
of  the  Dutch  Dynasty,  by  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker,  and  in  this  work  pro- 
duced a  volume  which  has  a  place 
among  the  very  greatest  examples  of 
bookmaking.  Thus  at  the  beginning  the 
Grolier  set  the  standard  which  has  ever 
since  been  maintained.  The  work  which 
the  club  has  now  in  hand  is  the  forty- 
fifth  in  its  list.  It  is  A  Catalogue  of 
Original  and  Early  Editions  of  Some  of 
the  Poetical  and  Prose  Works  of  Eng- 
lish writers  from  Wither  to  Prior.  At 
the  beginning,  the  membership  of  the 
Grolier  Club  was  limited  'to  one  hun- 


dred, but  early  in  its  history  it  was  en- 
larged, and  its  rolls  now  contain  several 
times  that  number  of  names. 


There  is  a  story  of  a  man  who  had 
been  elected  to  membership  in  one  of 
those  English  clubs  where  a  candidate's 
name  is  put  up  by  his  sponsors  about 
the  time  he  is  being  chivied  about  the 
cricket  fields  of  Eton  or  Harrow  or 
Rugby,  and  where,  if  he  is  thoroughly 
respectable,  desirable  and  fortunate,  he 
attains  membership  when  he  is  just  about 
entering  into  middle  life.  This  Eng- 
lishman had  passed  four  or  five  years  of 
his  waiting  ranching  in  a  Western  State, 
and  had  absorbed  some  American  ideas. 
Day  after  day,  after  qualifying  as  a 
member,  he  went  to  his  club,  break- 
fasting and  dining,  reading  the  news- 
papers and  writing  his  letters  and  main- 
taining the  solitary  aloofness  that  he  ob- 
served in  every  one  about  him.  After 
two  or  three  weeks  this  began  to  pall, 
and  finally,  moved  by  a  spirit  of  un- 
conventionality  that  he  had  brought 
back  from  the  Western  Hemisphere,  he 
went  over  to  a  little  middle-aged  gentle- 
man at  a  nearby  table,  introduced  him- 
self as  a  new  member,  and  said  he  was 
anxious  to  have  pointed  out  to  him  some 
of  the  features  for  which  the  club  was 
noted.  The  look  of  dismay  which  at 
first  overspread  the  little  man's  counte- 
nance changed  to  one  of  infinite  relief. 
He  sprang  to  his  feet  and  grasped  the 
other  warmly  by  the  hand.  "Thank 
you,  my  dear  sir,  thank  you,"  he  said. 
"I  have  been  a  member  here  for  sixteen 
years,  and  you  are  the  first  man  with 
whom  I  have  ever  exchanged  a  word." 
And  the  two  straightway  became  life- 
long friends. 

Now,  English  club  men  will  charac- 
terise this  as  an  exaggeration,  which  of 
course  it  is,  but  as  with  the  hackneyed 
theory  of  an  Englishman's  inability  to 
see  a  joke,  there  is  a  very  substantial 
point  at  which  the  exaggeration  began. 
There  are  American  clubs  where  an  air 
of  reserve  is  to  be  found,  where  to  speak 
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member  had  not  the  slightest  intention 
of  casting  a  slur  on  any  of  his  fellows, 
but  was  simply  pondering  thirstily  over 
certain  delectable  Hot  Scotches  which 
are  wont  to  appear  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  when  only  five  or  six  of 
the  faithful  remain. 

Despite  such  yarns,  the  Authort, 
with  its  limited  membership  of  less  than 
two  hundred,  is  pre-eminently  the  lit- 
erary club  of  New  York.  In  the  Cen- 
tury and  the  Players  there  are  strong 
literary  elements,  but  their  members  are 
first  of  all  Players  or  Centurions,  and 
afterward  men  of  letters  or  painters  or 
architects  or  law\'ers  or  bishops.  The 
constitution  of  the  Authors  demands 
that  a  candidate  for  admission  must  have 
had  published  at  least  one  book  pertain- 
ing to  literature,  and  although  in  a  great 
many  instances  men  have  qualified  for 
membership  on  books  that  have  failed 
to  create  any  marked  stir  in  the  world, 
the  intention  is  there,  and  the  bars  are 
never  let  down.  At  a  reception  given 
two  or  three  years  ago  to  Mr.  Andrew 
Carnegie,  the  guest  of  the  evening  al- 
luded to  his  ordeal  when  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  membership  by  saying  that  he 
"had  got  in  the  club  by  proving  that, 
although  he  was  a  very  rich  man,  he 
was  a  very  poor  author."  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  Mr.  Carnegie's  name 
came  up  in  1886,  his  credentials  were 
very  carefully  examined.  In  view  of 
the  conspicuousness  of  his  great  wealth, 
it  was  little  wonder  that  the  committee 
on  membership  overlooked  for  the  mo- 
ment his  authorship  of  such  books  2ls  An 
American  Foiir-in-Hand  in  Britain, 
Round  the  World,  and  Triumphant 
Democracy,  In  many  practical  ways 
Mr.  Carnegie  has  shown  his  apprecia- 
tion of  being  one  of  the  literary  guild. 
From  him  came  what  is  known  as  the 
Authors  Club  Fund,  a  sum  of  money  at 
first  amounting  to  ten  thousand  dollars, 
but  now  twenty  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which  is  devoted  to  assisting 
men  of  letters,  whether  they  be  mem- 
bers of  the  club  or  not,  who  have  come 
upon  evil  days. 

Although   from   early   autumn   until 


the  beginning  of  the  summer  the  club 
rooms  on  the  ninth  floor  of  the  Carnegie 
Building  at  Seventh  Avenue  and  Fifty- 
sixth  Street  are  always  open  to  members 
and  their  guests,  one  seldom  finds  them 
used  to  any  extent  save  at  the  informal 
Fortnightlies  and  the  formal  receptions. 
Every  other  Thursday  evening  the  club 
serves  a  dinner,  to  which  each  member 
may  bring  one  or  tw^o  guests.  As  one 
who  had  known  Grub  Street  in  his  time 
once  remarked  to  a  fellow  Scribe,  "Join 
the  Authors.  No  man  of  letters  can 
afford  to  hesitate  about  it.  Think  of 
the  prestige.  Think  of  the  associations. 
And  above  all,  my  friend,  remember 
that  in  addition  to  all  this  it  means  to 
the  poor,  struggling  writer  one  sure 
square  meal  every  two  weeks.  Join,  my 
friend,  join."  Far  more  than  the  recep- 
tions, of  which  two  or  three  are  given 
each  year,  these  informal  Fortnightlies 
bewray  the  spirit  of  the  club.  These 
meetings  are  seldom  crowded.  The  av- 
erage member  attends  perhaps  three  or 
four  during  the  entire  season.  The  re- 
result  is  that  at  no  one  meeting  are  there 
gathered  more  than  thirty  or  forty,  and 
those  present  are  able  to  squeeze  in 
round  the  long  table  which  runs  the 
length  of  the  dining-room.  Here,  quite 
informally,  a  member  will  bring  some 
distinguished  foreign  guest — a  promi- 
nent French  journalist  or  lecturer,  an 
English  critic,  a  German  scientist  or  an 
Italian  diplomat.  It  was  at  one  of  these 
evenings  that  there  took  place  the  dia- 
logue between  Rudyard  Kipling  and 
Frank  R.  Stockton,  a  propos  of  "The 
Lady  and  the  Tiger,"  the  story  of  which 
has  been  told  before  in  The  Book- 
man.*   The   few  hours  passed  at  one 

♦Speakiri!?  of  Mr.  Frank  Stockton  reminds 
us  of  a  little  tilt  that  we  once  overheard  be- 
tween him  and  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling.  The 
two  gentlemen  met  at  the  Authors  Club,  and 
after  some  preliminary  conversation  Mr. 
Stockton  said : 

"By  the  way,  Kipling,  I'm  thinking  of  go- 
ing over  to  India  some  day  myself." 

•'Do  so,  my  dear  fellow,"  replied  Mr. 
Killing,  with  a  suspicious  warmth  of  cor- 
diality. "Come  as  soon  as  ever  you  can! 
And,  by  the  way,  do  you  know  what  we  will 
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of  these  Fortnightlies  furnished  Max 
0*Rell  with  one  of  the  most  entertain- 
ing chapters  of  Brother  Jonathan  and 
His  Continent, 

It  is  well  toward  nine  o'clock  on  one 
of  these  evenings  before  the  first  two  or 
three  drift  in,  but  half  an  hour  later 
one  entering  will  hear  the  buzz  of  talk 
broken  by  an  occasional  peal  of  laugh- 
ter and  find  the  air  thick  with  the  smoke 
of  cigars  or  of  the  long  churchwardens. 
There  is  no  fixed  code  as  to  dress.  If 
convenient,  a  man  will  don  the  con- 
ventional dinner  coat;  if  not,  he  will 
come  in  the  attire  in  which  the  day's 
work  has  been  done.  The  talk  is  about 
books,  for  shop  talk  will  alwaj^s  be  the 
best  of  talk,  but  little  more  here  than 
elsewhere,  and  if  you  stumble  upon  a  lit- 
tle group  of  three  or  four  gathered  to- 
gether you  will  as  likely  as  not  find  that 
they  are  chuckling  over  a  fat  story  like 
the  authors  of  whom  Washington  Irv- 
ing wrote,  or  discussing  the  different 
makes  of  automobiles,  the  chances  of 
next  Saturday's  big  football  gjime  at 
New  Haven  or  the  latest  popular  comic 
opera.  This  does  not  imply  that  serious 
talk  as  well  is  not  to  be  heard.  There 
is  plenty  of  that.  Only  a  man  may 
readily  find  the  topic  of  conversation 
that  is  best  suited  to  his  mood. 

The  formal  receptions  of  the  Authors 

do  with  you  when  we  get  you  out  there, 
away  from  your  friends  and  family?  Well, 
the  first  thinp;  will  be  to  lure  you  out  into 
the  jungle  and  have  you  seized  and  bound 
by  our  trusty  wallahs.  Then  we'll  lay  vou 
on  your  back  and  have  one  of  the  very  big- 
gest elephants  stand  over  you  and  poise  his 
ample  forefoot  directly  over  your  head. 
Then  I'll  say  in  my  most  insinuating  tones, 
'Come  now,  Stockton,  which  was  it — the 
Ladv-  or  the  Tiger?'  What  would  you  do 
then?" 

"Oh,  well,  that's  easy  enough.  I  should 
tell  vou  a  lie." 

"Thanks,  awfullv!  That's  just  as  p^ood  as 
the  truth,  now  that  you've  told  me  that  it's 
to  be  a  lie.  If  you  sav  'the  Tiger'  I'll  know 
it  was  the  Lady;  and  if  you  say  'the  Lady' 
I'll   know   it  was  the  Tiger.     Good!" 

Then  both  of  them  drifted  awav  from 
the  interested  group,  and  were  presently  ob- 
served to  be  standing  in  the  immediate  vi- 
cinity of  a  large  china  bowl  with  something 
pink  in  it. 


Club  are  given  only  to  men  who  are 
themselves  members,  and  among  those 
wlio  have  been  honoured  in  this  way 
during  the  last  few  years  have  been  An- 
drew Carnegie,  Edward  Eggleston,  Ed- 
mund Clarence  Stedman,  Frank  R. 
Stockton,  Parke  Godwin,  Richard 
Henry  Stoddard,  former  Mayor  Seth 
Low  and  M.  Jusserand,  the  French 
Ambassador.  In  place  of  the  thirty  or 
forty  lounging  about  in  little  groups, 
one  of  these  receptions  generally  means 
a  gathering  of  from  one  hundred  to  two 
hundred  members  and  guests.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  evening  are  for  the 
greater  part  formal  and  prearranged. 
Speeches  by  various  prominent  members 
and  by  the  guest  of  honour,  after  which 
there  is  a  supper,  and  then,  as  some  of 
the  visitors  begin  to  take  their  departure, 
the  crowd  thins  out,  and  the  atmos- 
phere takes  on  something  of  the  less 
ceremonious  spirit  of  the  regular  Fort- 
nightly. 

But  the  cherished  night  to  the  Au- 
thors is  Watch  Night,  when  the  mem- 
bers gather  to  see  out  the  old  year.  A 
programme,  generally  of  a  semi-humour- 
ous nature,  including  a  debate  on  some 
such  subject  as  "Has  a  Publisher  any 
Rights  which  the  Author  is  bound  to 
Respect  ?"  or  "The  Blunders  of  Fame" 
is  planned.  At  the  stroke  of  midnight 
the  h'ghts  are  turned  down  and  all  join 
in  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne,"  after 
which  the  lights  go  up  again,  and  the 
tune  is  changed  to  "For  He's  a  Jolly 
Good  Fellow.'* 

Organised  in  the  autumn  of  1882,  by 
Noah  Brooks,  Edward  Eggleston,  Ridi- 
ard  Watson  Gilder,  Laurence  Hutton, 
Charles  de  Kay,  Brander  Matthews  and 
Edmund  Clarence  Stedman,  the  club  first 
was  in  the  habit  of  meeting  at  a  restau- 
rant in  Lafayette  Place.  In  addition  to 
the  organisers,  the  founders  of  the  dub 
included  Henry  M.  Alden,  H.  H.  Boye- 
sen,  George  William  Curtis,  George 
Cary  Eggleston,  Edwin  Lawrence  God- 
kin,  Parke  Godwin,  Bronson  Howard, 
Charlton  T.  Lewis,  J.  M.  Libbey, 
Hamilton  W.  Mabie,  William  S. 
Mayo,  Allen  Thorndyke  Rice,  Riduud 
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Grant  White  and  Edward  L.  Youmans. 
The  first  regular  home  of  the  Authors 
was  in  rooms  over  the  Fencers'  Club, 
and  it  was  not  until  after  more  than  a 
decade  of  existence  that  it  found  its 
present  home  in  the  pleasant  rooms  of 
the  Carnegie  Building.  To  north  and 
west  and  south  these  rooms  command  a 
wonderful  view — sweeping  the  city,  the 
river  and  the  Jersey  hills.  Within,  the 
effect  is  singularly  soft  and  harmonious 
— the  great  open  fireplaces,  the  long 
lounges,  the  comfortable  arm-chairs. 
The  walls  are  hung  with  rare  prints, 
with  the  original  manuscripts  of  famous 
poems,  with  autograph  letters  of  the 
mighty  dead,  with  etchings  and  paint- 
ings. Here  is  a  quaint  coloured  engrav- 
ing, signed  George  Cruikshank,  show- 
ing Christian  passing  through  the  Val- 
ley of  the  Shadow  of  Death,  and  beset 
by  all  its  horrors.  A  few  feet  farther 
along  one  can  dimly  make  out  the  dis- 
torted figures  of  horses  and  riders  to  be 
the  procession  of  the  Canterbury  Pil- 
grims. Across  the  room  you  are  carried 
back  to  the  grievous  memories  of  Lon- 
don's old  Grub  Street  by  a  print  in 
which  the  poof,  scared,  emaciated, 
ragged  Scribe  is  cringing  before  his  sleek, 
fat,  and  arrogant  patron  and  master,  the 
publisher.  One  evening,  a  few  years 
ago,  a  certain  member  of  the  House  of 
Harper  was  noticed  standing  before  this 
print,  studying  it  intently.  Finally  he 
was  heard  to  mutter,  "Outrageous! 
Perfectly  outrageous!'*  "What  is  out- 
rageous?" some  one  asked.  "Why,"  re- 
plied Mr.  Harper,  pretending  to  misun- 
derstand the  purport  of  the  print  and 
not  at  all  ill  pleased  at  the  opportunity 
of  getting  in  his  thrust  at  what  he  re- 
garded as  the  reversed  conditions  of  the 
present  day,  "just  see  how  shamefully 
that  bloated  author  is  bullying  the  poor 
publisher." 

Within  the  scope  of  such  an  article 
as  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  give 
any  adequate  idea  of  the  treasured  pos- 
sessions of  the  club  on  the  walls  and 
in  the  bookcases.  An  important  addi- 
tion to  the  collection  was  acquired  two 
years    ago,    at    the    death    of    Richard 


Henry  Stoddard,  who  bequeathed  a  vast 
amount  of  valuable  material  to  the  Au- 
thors. This  bequest  constitutes  the 
fourth  of  the  four  libraries.  The  first 
library  is  made  up  of  books  written  by 
members  of  the  club;  the  second  is  a 
reference  library,  and  the  third  a  li- 
brary of  literary  biography. 

Despite  the  very  vigorous  part  played 
by  women  in  American  literary  endeav- 
our of  recent  years,  it  was  only  through 
the  Honorary  Roll  that  a  woman  could 
ever  claim  the  privileges  of  the  Authors 
Club.  According  to  the  constitution, 
but  one  American  Honorary  Member 
may  be  elected  each  year,  and  in  1887 
the  name  selected  was  that  of  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe.  Since  the  organisation 
of  the  club  in  1882  there  have  been 
chosen  but  seventeen  Honorary  Mem- 
bers. Among  these,  three  eminent  for- 
eigners who  have  since  died  were  Rob- 
ert Louis  Stevenson,  Matthew  Arnold 
and  Alphonse  Daudet.  At  present  there 
are  but  seven  names  upon  the  Honorary 
Roll — those  of  James  Bryce,  D.  G. 
Mitchell,  John  Morley,  Edmund  Clar- 
ence Stedman,  Goldwin  Smith,  Jean 
Jules  Jusserand,  the  French  Ambas- 
sador, and  Maartcn  Maartens.  When, 
in  the  spring  of  1895,  ^^^  name  of  J. 
M.  M.  van  der  Poortch  Schwartz — 
this  being  the  real  name  of  the  distin- 
guished Dutch  novelist — ^was  brought 
up  for  election,  there  were  some  gasps 
of  amazement.  The  late  "Bill"  Nye 
brought  in  a  suggestion  that  the  mem- 
bership committee  act  on  the  first  half 
of  the  name  at  once,  but  hold  over  the 
last  half  until  the  autumn,  when  the 
weather  would  be  cool. 

VII.    THE    PLAYERS 

In  the  Century,  the  literary  atmos- 
phere and  membership  has  been  an  in- 
evitable development  in  a  club  begun  as 
an  artists'  club.  That  of  the  Players 
has  been  a  like  natural  growth  in  an 
organisation  founded  originally  in  the 
interest  and  honour  of  the  dramatic  pro- 
fession.    As  Mr.  Story's  lines  go: 

All  arts  are  one — all  branches  on  one  tree — 
All  fingers,  as  it  were,  upon  one  hand. 
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In  fact,  there  are  times  in  the  day  of 
the  Players  where  the  profession  of  the 
founder  is  ahiiost  entirely  obscured  by 
other  professions  and  interests.  There 
is  a  story  to  the  effect  that  a  number 
of  New  York  clubmen,  sitting  about  a 
table  one  afternoon,  began  to  discuss  at 
what  club  they  should  dine.  They  fi- 
nally decided  on  the  Players,  because, 
as  one  of  them  expressed  it,  they  would 
not  be  likely  to  meet  any  of  those 
"dashed  actors  there."  But  this  tale, 
like  the  similar  one  at  the  expense  of  the 
Authors,  it  must  be  said,  was  conceived 
and  repeated  in  a  spirit  of  gross  exag- 
geration. 

The  constitution  of  the  club  limits  its 
membership  to  those  who  are  connected 
with  the  dramatic  profession  or  with  the 
professions  of  literature,  painting,  archi- 
tecture, sculpture,  or  music,  or  to  pa- 
trons of  the  arts.  The  last  clause  is 
an  eListic  one.  By  virtue  of  it  the  gov- 
ernors may  pass  favourably  on  the  nomi- 
nation of  any  one,  whatever  his  calling 
may  be,  whom  they  deem  to  have  the 
making  of  a  desirable  Player.  The  re- 
sult of  this  has  been  that  tw^enty-five  or 
thirty  per  cent,  of  the  club  membership 
at  the  present  time  is  made  up  outside 
of  the  allied  professions — lawyers,  physi- 
cians, business  men  and  several  clergy- 
men, for  since  the  time  when  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Houghton  of  the  "Little  Church 
Around  the  Corner"  became  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  the  profession,  the  cloth  has 
been  exceedingly  popular  in  the  little 
brown  club-house  of  Gramercy  Park. 
Against  but  one  profession  is  there  any 
settled  discrimination.  An  unwritten 
law  holds  as  ineligible  the  dramatic 
critic,  for  there  is  a  feeling  that  his  pres- 
ence would  necessarily  be  incompatible 
with  perfect  harmony.  This  law  was 
tested  in  a  peculiar  w^ay  a  few  years 
ago.  Before  that  occasion  it  had  been 
simply  a  question  of  keeping  the  dra- 
matic critic  out  of  the  club,  a  very  sim- 
ple matter,  for  the  unwritten  law  was 
generally  understood,  and  nobody  could 
well  be  guilty  of  the  faux  pas  of  nomi- 
nating or  seconding  a  man  of  that  pro- 
fession  for  membership.     But  the  case 


in  question  had  to  do  with  a  well-known 
magazine  writer,  who  had  been  a  mem- 
ber for  some  years  before  he  turned  his 
hand  to  dramatic  criticism.  He  was  a 
good  Player  and  a  good  all-around  man, 
generally  liked  and  esteemed.  Yet  there 
could  be  no  exception  made.  He  knew 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  offer  his 
resignation.  He  did  so,  and  it  was  verj* 
promptly  accepted. 

Occasionally  the  Century  is  spoken  of 
as  bearing  in  a  general  way  a  resem- 
blance to  the  London  Athenaeum.  Much 
more  felicitously  the  Players  may  be 
likened  to  the  Garrick — ^that  Garrick 
which  Thackeray  loved  so  well.  Many 
an  Englishman  visiting  New  York  and 
spending  an  evening  in  the  hospitable 
depths  of  the  club-house  facing  Gram- 
ercy Park  has  commented  on  the  simi- 
larity of  atmosphere  and  environment. 
Many  an  American  Player  visiting  the 
older  London  club  for  the  first  time  has 
received  the  same  impression.  But  the 
history  of  the  Players  has  happily  been 
free  from  a  scandal  which  grew  out  of 
the  squabble  between  Thackeray  and 
Edmund  Yates;  and  without  churlish- 
ness, it  may  be  added  that  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  Players  has  never  been 
limited  to  certain  hours  of  the  day  and 
to  certain  parts  of  the  club-house. 

Unlike  the  other  New  York  dubs 
with  which  these  papers  have  to  do,  the 
Players,  since  its  foundation,  has  had 
but  one  home — the  house  bequeathed  to 
it  by  Edwin  Booth.  Although  for  years 
Mr.  Booth  had  had  the  club  in  mind, 
it  was  not  definitely  planned  until  the 
summer  of  1887,  when  Mr.  Booth,  in 
company  with  Lawrence  Barrett,  L#au- 
rence  Hutton,  William  Bispham,  and 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  a  guest  of 
Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict  on  the  latter's 
steam  yacht  Oneida.  The  name  "The 
Players**  was  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Aldrich.  The  club  took  definite  form 
the  following  year.  In  January,  1888, 
at  a  breakfast  given  by  Augustin  Daly, 
Messrs.  Lawrence  Barrett,  William 
Bispham,  Edwin  Booth,  S.  L.  Clemens, 
Augustin  Daly,  Joseph  F.  Daly,  John 
Drew,  Henry  Edwards,  Laurence  Hut- 
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ton,  Joseph  Jefferson,  John  A.  Lane, 
James  Lewis,  Brander  Matthews,  S.  H. 
Oh'n,  A.  M.  Palmer  and  William  Te- 
cumseh  Sherman  resolved  to  incorporate 
themselves  into  a  club,  the  name  of 
which  should  be  the  Players.  Before 
another  year  had  gone  around  the  Play- 
ers, of  which  the  membership  had 
reached  one  hundred,  was  in  full  pos- 
session of  its  own  home,  Mr.  Booth 
making  over  the  club-house  by  deed  of 
gift  at  the  moment  the  ringing  of  bells 
and  the  tooting  of  horns  began  sound- 
ing the  arrival  of  the  year  1889.  Mr. 
Booth *s  generosity  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  factors  in  the  subsequent  success 
of  the  club.  With  its  handsome  club- 
house, thoroughly  equipped  and  filled 
with  artistic  treasures,  it  began  at  a 
point  at  which  few  clubs  arrive  until 
after  years  of  endeavour  and  struggle,  a 
point  at  which  most  clubs  never  arrive 
at  all.  It  entered  the  struggle  full 
armed  and  free  from  the  irritations  and 
exactions  which  beset  an  organisation 
straining  every  nerve  to  provide  for  it- 
self to  fight  debts  and  deficiencies  and 
to  sustain  an  adequate  home. 

One  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  Play- 
ers' many  valuable  possessions  is  its  col- 
lection of  pictures.  "There  is  a  book 
in  that  collection — the  pictures  of  the 
Players,"  said  Mr.  Brander  Matthews 
to  the  writer  a  little  while  ago,  and  this 
is  so  true  that  any  attempt  to  do  more 
than  mention  three  or  four  here  would 
lead  to  hopeless  entanglement.  Senti- 
ment naturally  gives  first  place  to  the 
full-length  portrait  of  Mr.  Booth,  by 
Sargent,  framed  over  the  fireplace  in  the 
reading  room.  This  picture,  which 
represents  the  founder  standing  before 
the  yule  log  of  the  hall,  was  the  gift 
of  Mr.  E.  C.  Benedict,  and  of  it 
Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  wrote: 

That  face  which  no  man  ever  saw 
And  from  his  memory  banished  quite, 
With  eyes  in  which  are  Hamlet's  awe 
And  Cardinal  Richelieu's  subtle  light, 
Looks  from  this  frame.    A  master's  hand 
Has  set  the  master  player  here, 
In  the  fair  temple  that  he  planned 


Not  for  himself.    To  us  most  dear 
This  image  of  him!    "It  was  thus 
He  looked;  such  pallor  touched  his  cheek; 
With  that  same  grace  he  greeted  us — 
Nay,  'tis  the  man,  could  it  but  speak!" 
Sad  words  that  shall  be  said  some  day — 
Far  fall  the  day!   O  cruel  Time, 
Whose  breath  sweeps  mortal  things  away, 
Spare  long  this  image  of  his  prime, 
That  others  standing  in  the  place 
Where,  save  as  ghosts,  we  come  no  more, 
May  know  what  sweet  majestic  face 
The  gentle  Prince  of  Players  wore! 

Four  paintings  of  great  interest  in 
the  hall  are  John  Collier*s  Edwin  Booth 
in  the  character  of  Richelieu,  Sir 
Thomas  Lawrence's  John  Philip  Kem- 
ble  as  Hamlet,  and  two  by  Sargent,  one 
of  Lawrence  Barrett  and  one  of  Joseph 
JeflFerson  in  the  character  of  Dr.  Pang- 
loss.  Here,  also,  are  portraits  of  W. 
J.  Florence,  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  and  of 
Fanny  Davenport.  But  the  portraits  of 
the  Players  are  not  confined  to  the  main 
floor.  From  top  to  bottom  they  adorn 
the  walls  of  the  rooms  and  one  side 
of  the  broad  winding  staircase.  The 
'front  of  the  main  floor,  facing  on  Gram- 
ercy  Park,  is  given  over  to  the  long 
reading-room  and  the  writing-room. 
Back  of  the  reading-room  is  the  main 
hall,  and  beyond  is  the  grill-room,  the 
windows  of  which  command  a  view 
through  the  garden,  to  Nineteenth 
Street.  Between  the  hall  and  the  grill- 
room there  are  on  each  side  of  the  pas- 
sageway safes  filled  with  curious  relics. 
Here  is  a  spring  dagger,  formerly  the 
property  of  Edwin  Forrest,  the  crooked 
staff  which  Charlotte  Cushman  used 
when  playing  Meg  Merrilies,  a  ring 
that  once  belonged  to  David  Garrick, 
and  the  blonde  wig  which  Fechtcr  wore 
as  Hamlet. 

A  club  has  been  defined  as  an  insti- 
tution supported  by  a  thousand  men  for 
the  benefit  of  a  hundred.  If  this  defini- 
tion applies  to  the  Players,  it  must  be 
said  that  the  benefiting  hundred  is  very 
representative.  If  you  will  go  into  the 
grill-room — perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
and  original  room  in  the  house,  with  its 
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oaken  beams  overhead  and  its  blue  tiled 
fireplaces  at  either  end — at  the  hour  of 
luncheon,  j'ou  will  see  men  who  are 
eminent  in  every  profession.  To  begin 
with  the  church,  Dr.  Rainsford  makes 
his  way  here  not  infrequently,  and 
Bishop  Potter  comes  from  time  to  time. 
Almost  every  day  the  arbiters  of  the 
Century  Magazine,  Mr.  Richard  Wat- 
son Gilder,  Mr.  Robert  Underwood 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Buell,  will  be  found 
seated  round  one  of  the  corner  tables. 
Among  other  magazine  men  who  fre- 
quent the  Players  at  this  time  of  day 
are  Mr.  Caspar  Whitney  of  Outing, 
Mr.  Cosgrave  of  Everybody's,  when  he 
is  not  in  Boston  urging  on  Mr.  Lawson 
to  fresh  instalments  of  "Frenzied  Fi- 
nance;" Mr.  Albert  Bigelow  Paine  of 
St,  Niehoias,  Mr.  Bovden  and  Mr.  Bur- 
nett of  McClure's,  Mr.  Dwyer  of  the 
Delineator,  and  David  Monroe  of  the 
North  American  Review*  About  the 
round  table  in  the  bay  window  will  usu- 
ally be  found  a  gathering  of  painters 
and  sculptors,  men  like  St.  Gaudcns 
and  Reid  and  Smedley.  Among  those 
who  work  on  canvas  will  bitterly  resent 
the  word  "artist,"  holding  that  the  term 
has  become  ignoble  through  its  abuse, 
and  styling  themselves  simply  "painter- 
men."  More  likelv  than  not  you  will 
catch  a  glimpse  of  Oliver  Herford  but- 
tonholing a  friend  in  order  to  perpetrate 
an  anecdote  or  a  bon  mot,  which  in 
his  case  is  pardonable,  even  comm.end- 
able,  for  either  the  bon  mot  or  the  anec- 
dote is  certain  to  be  good.  Ensconced 
in  a  great  chair  in  the  reading-room  is 
Mr.  Hamlin  Garland.  Sitting  at  a 
nearby  round  table  are  Mr.  Booth 
Tarkington  and  two  or  three  of  his  inti- 
mates. The  time  that  he  devotes  to 
Clubland  Mr.  Edmund  Clarence  Sted- 
man  divides  between  the  Players  and 
the  Century,  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  Mr.  Brander  Matthews. 

At  the  dinner  hour  the  assemblage  is 
somewhat  different.  Those  connected 
with  the  dramatic  profession,  whose  ac- 
tive work  is  just  beginning,  dine  early, 
while  later  come  the  men  whose  labour 

•J^ly,  1905. 


for  the  day  19  done.  But  the  great 
gathering  of  the  actors  takes  place  at 
the  Saturday  midnight  supper,  after  the 
theatres  are  out  and  the  Thespian  may 
sit  down  to  a  few  hours  of  good  cheer 
with  the  pleasant  consciousness  that 
there  are  before  him  almost  two  days  of 
rest  before  he  H  called  again  to  his 
nightly  task.  Then,  if  the  season  is 
right,  you  will  find  in  the  grill-room  the 
greater  part  of  the  actors  with  whose 
names  theatre-goers  are  most  familiar 
— men  like  Mansfield,*  John  Drew, 
Otis  Skinner,  Francis  Wilson,  James  K. 
Hackett;  playwrights  like  Augustus 
Thomas,  and  managers  like  Belasco  and 
Daniel  Frohman. 

Of  the  two  annual  feasts  of  the  Play- 
ers, Founder's  Night  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous. At  midnight  on  New  Year's 
eve  the  members  assemble  to  commemo- 
rate the  opening  of  the  dub  and  to 
drink  to  the  memory  of  Edwin  Booth. 
From  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  until 
the  next  morning  all  guests  are  excluded 
from  the  privileges  of  the  dub,  for 
Founder's  Night  is  felt  to  be  an  event 
in  which  the  Players  alone  should  par- 
ticipate. Toward  eleven  o'dock  the 
club-house  begins  to  fill.  A  few  min- 
utes before  midnight  there  begins  an  ad- 
dress by  some  prominent  member,  whidi 
comes  to  a  close  when  the  dock  begins 
striking  the  advent  of  a  new  year,  and 
the  Loving  Cup  is  passed  from  hand  to 
hand.  With  this  ceremony  the  formal 
part  of  the  evening  is  at  an  end,  and 
the  Players  pass  around  wishing  one  an- 
other "A  Happy  New  Year,"  after 
which  they  repair  to  the  heavily  laden 
tables  that  are  set  in  the  grill- 
room and  in  the  private  dining-room 
on  the  floor  above,  finishing  the  night's 
celebration  with  impromptu  speeches 
and  song. 

Any  mention  of  the  Players  would 
be  incomplete  without  a  description  of 
its  library,  which  contains  what  is  prob- 
ably the  finest  collection  of  dramatic 
works  in  America.  The  library  is  a 
long  room  occupying  most  of  the  seoood 
floor.    Here  is  an  atmosphere  of 
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with  the  comfortable  arm-chairs,  the 
shaded  movable  reading  lamps,  and 
from  the  walls  the  portraits  of  the  great 
actors  and  actresses  of  the  past  looking 
down.  On  a  table  in  the  centre  are  the 
three  huge  volumes  which  were  designed 
to  contain  the  photographs  of  ,all  the 
members  of  the  club.  But  even  of  the 
members  of  the  early  years  there  are 
many  portraits  missing;  of  later  years 
members  have  been  neglectful  in  fur- 
nishing portraits,  and  the  collection  is 
incomplete.  Just  off  the  main  library 
there  is  a  little  square  room  in  which 
are  kept  the  books  of  Edwin  Booth, 
the  working  library  of  a  Shakespearean 
tragedian.  On  the  same  floor,  looking 
down  on  the  garden  with  its  playing 
fountain,  is  the  room  which  serves  as 
the  private  dining-room  or  the  card- 
room.  On  the  walls  of  this  room  there 
are  half  a  dozen  landscapes,  two  of 
them  being  scenes  in  Louisiana  painted 
by  Mr.  Jefferson.  The  third  and 
fourth  floors  are  divided  into  living 
rooms  for  the  members  and  to  the  rooms 
which  served  as  the  last  home  of  the 
founder.  Adjoining  the  Booth  apart- 
ment is  the  large  room  occupied  by 
Lawrence  Barrett  from  the  time  the 
club  was  opened  until  his  death.  On 
the  door  between  there  was  a  great 
door-harp  that  sounded  whenever  the 
door  was  pushed.  After  Barrett  died 
the  door  was  not  used,  and  Booth  ever 
after  said,  **I  like  to  look  at  that  door, 
for  through  it  Barrett  always  came  to 
me  heralded  by  music." 


Comment  has  been  made  that  the 
Player  showing  the  club  to  a  guest  who 
is  visiting  it  for  the  first  time  will  in 
nine  cases  out  of  ten  proceed  along  a 
conventional  line.  Casually  and  ofihand 
he  will  point  out  first  of  all  the  pool 
room  and  the  offices  in  the  basement. 
Then  he  will  take  the  guest  up  one 
flight,  call  attention  to  the  reading- 
room  and  the  Sargent's  Booth,  the  great 
fireplace  in  the  hall,  the  grill-room,  and 
the  tables  set  on  the  veranda  for  dining 
when  the  weather  is  pleasant.  Another 
flight  upward  and  the  visitor  is  intro- 
duced to  the  various  attractions  and  in- 
teresting books  of  the  library,  the  great 
portfolios  of  Gilray's  drawings  and  the 
rare  volumes  which  deal  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  stage.  When  the  rooms  of 
Mr.  Booth,  which  have  been  kept  to 
this  day  exactly  as  they  were  at  the  time 
of  his  death,  are  reached,  there  will 
come  over  the  Player  a  certain  instinc- 
tive quiet.  In  a  low  voice  he  will  call 
attention  to  the  wreath  on  the  pillow, 
to  the  various  portraits,  to  the  volume 
of  William  Winter's  poems  which  the 
Founder  was  reading  his  last  night  on 
earth,  and  which  has  been  left  on  the 
table  with  the  bookmark  in  the  same 
place  ever  since.  There  is  an  impres- 
siveness  about  these  rooms  which  re- 
flects the  spirit  of  affection  and  rever- 
ence with  which  they  have  ever  been 
held  by  the  club.  Down  all  the  years 
they  have  remained  the  same — retaining 
something  of  the  sad,  gentle  personality 
of  Edwin  Booth. 


READERS'  GUIDE  TO  LATEST  BOOKS 


Psychology 

(Culture  and  War.  By  Simon  Nelson  Pat- 
ten. New  York:  B.  \V.  Huebsch.  60 
cents  net. 

Seeks  to  explain  how  the  German  mind 
differs  from  the  American  mind  and  why. 

Philosophy 

lllusstrations  of  Positivism:  A  Selection  of 
Articles  from  the .  Posilivlst  Revieiv  in 
Science,  Philosophy,  Relis'ion  and  Poli- 
tics. By  John  Henry  Bridges.  With 
a  Preface  by  Edward  Spencer  Becily. 
A  New  Edition  Enlarj^ed  and  Classified. 
Edited  by  H.  Gordon  Jones.  Chicaf^o: 
The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company. 
$1.50. 

Esiays    presenting   an   exposition   of   the 
various  aspects  of  Positivism  and  a  study 
of   the   works  of   Comte. 
The      Philosophy     of      Wang     Yang-Ming. 
Tran««lated   from  the   Chinese   bv   Fred- 
erick Goodrich  Henke.     Introduction  by 
James   H.   Tufts.     Chicago:  The   Open 
Court    Publishing    Company.    $2.50. 
A  translation  of  the  Biography,  Instruc- 
tions for  Practical  Life,  Record  of  Dis- 
courses and  Letters  of  the  notable  Chinese 
philosopher  who  lived  during  the  last  part 
of  the  fifteenth  and  early  part  of  the  six- 
teenth centuries. 

Religion  and  Theology 

How    One   Church   Went  Through    a    War. 

Bv  W.  Spooner  Smith.    Boston:  Richard 

G.  Badger.   $1.00  net. 

Sermons  preached  bv  the  late  Rev.  W. 

Spooner    Smith    to    his    congref'ation     at 

G'lilford,    Connecticut,    during    the    Civil 

War,  tracing  the  course  of  the  war. 

Sermon  Reading.     From   the   Note   Book   of 

the     Octogenarian     Traveller.      By     W. 

Spooner     Smith.      Boston:    Richard     G. 

Badger.     Illustrated.     $1.00  net. 

A  brief  history  of  the  development  of 
preaching  from  the  extemporaneous  ser- 
mons of  the  untrained  preacher  to  the 
carefully  thought  out  sermons  of  the 
trained  clergyman. 

Sociology  and  Economics 

Everybody's    Business.     A    Business    Man's 
interpretation    of    Social    Responsibility. 
By  Charles  Eisenman.    Cleveland,  Ohio: 
The  Burrows  Brothers  Company. 
The    author   takes   the   stand    that   it   is 
the  business  of  industry  and   not  of  phi- 
lanthropy   alone    to    remedy    the    evils    of 
the    present   social    svstem. 


Poverty   and   Social   Progress.    By   Maurice 

Parmelee.     New  York:  The  Macmillan 

Company.    $1.75. 

A  survey  of  the  problems  of  poverty, 
showing  the  one-sided  character  of  mmy 
of  the  explanations  of  its  caosadon,  and 
furnishing  the  starting  point  for  a  pro- 
gramme of  prevention.  Intended  to  be  of 
use  in  college  courses  on  charities,  pov- 
ertv,  etc.,  and  to  those  interested  in  these 
questions. 
Sociologv.     Bv  Tohn  M.  Gillette.     Chicago: 

A.  C.  McClurg  &  Company.     50  cents 

net 

An  outline  dealing  with  die  main  fea- 
tures of  the  study  of  society  and  sodolog>-. 

Social  Problems:  A  Study  of  Present-day 
Social  Conditions.  By  Ezra  Thayer 
Tovrne.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.00. 

A  text-book  for  beginners  in  the  study 
of  social  problems.  Some  of  the  questions 
covered  are  immigration,  child  labour,  la- 
bour organisations,  the  feeble-nundcd  and 
the  insane,  marriage  and  divorce,  etc 

Political  Economy 

Addresses     on     International     Subjects     by 

Elihu   Root.     Collected   and   Edited  by 

Robert  Bacon   and  James  Brown  Scott. 

Cambridge:  Harvard   University  Press. 

The  collected  addresses  and  state 
papers  of  Elihu  Root,  of  which  this  is  one 
of  several  volumes,  cover  the  period  of  his 
service  as  Secretarv  of  War,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  and  as  Senator  of  the  United 
States. 
Reclaiming  the  Ballot    By  Ward  Macauley. 

New    York:   Duffield  &  Company.     75 

cents  net. 

Points  out  the  evils  in  the  present  sys- 
tem of  casting  and  counting  ballota  at 
elections,  and  suggests  a  remedy. 

Preparedneu 

Inviting  War  to  America.  By  Allan  L.  Ben- 
son. New  York:  B.  W.  Huebsch.  $ijoo 
net. 

A  discussion  of  the  question  of  pre- 
paredness from  the  Socialist's  point  of 
view. 

War  Books 

Action  Front.    By  Bovd  Cable.    New  York: 
E.  P.  Dutton  k  Company.    $1.35  net. 
More   war   sketches   and   trench  stories 
bv  the  author  of  Betvfeen  ike  Limet, 
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For  England.     By  H.  Fielding  Hall.     Bos- 
ton: Houghton  Mifflin  Company.     $1.50 
net. 
A   group  of   stories   and    poems   having 

for  its  central  theme  England's  part  in  the 

war. 

From  Mons  to  Ypres  with  General  French. 
A  Personal  Narrative.  By  Frederic 
Coleman.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  8c 
Company.  Illustrations  and  Map. 
$i.$o  net. 

The  personal  impressions  of  an  Ameri- 
can with  the  British  forces  in  France. 

The  Luck  of  Thirteen.  Wandering  and 
Flight  Through  Montenegro  and  Serbia. 
By  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  Gordon.  New 
York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Company.  Illus- 
trated. $2.50  net. 
An   account  of  the   authors'   experiences 

while    doing    relief    work    in    Serbia    and 

Montenegro. 

Modern  Germany  in  Relation  to  the  Great 
War.  By  Various  German  Writers. 
Translated  by  William  Wallace  Whit- 
lock.  New  York:  Mitchell  Kennerley. 
$2.00   net. 

A  translation  of  Deutschland  und  der 
IVeltkrieg  published  in  Germany  in  1915. 
A  collection  of  essays  for  the  most  part 
by  professors  in  German  and  Austrian 
universities,  revealing  the  historical,  cul- 
tural and  social  foundations  of  modern 
Germany. 

The  Restoration  of  Europe.  By  Alfred  Her- 
mann Fried.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  Lewis  Stiles  Gannett.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.00. 
Seeks   to   make   clear   the   causes  of   the 

war  and  to  offer  a  plan  for  the  federation 

of  Europe. 

The   Things   Men    Fight   For.     With    Some 

Application    to    Present    Conditions    in 

Europe.    By  H.  H.  Powers.     New  York: 

The   Macmillan   Company.     $1.50. 

A  survey  of  the  European  situation  and 

an    attempt    to    discover    the    underlying 

causes  of  the  war  through  a  study  of  the 

national    sentiments    and    desires    of    the 

warring   nations.     Some   of   the   questions 

discussed     are    the    relation    of    the    Far 

East    to    the    West,    the    control    of   trade 

routes,  the  future  of  nationalities,  etc. 

War  and  Civilisation.  An  Open  Letter  to 
a  Swedish  Professor.  By  J.  M.  Robert- 
son. New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  &  Com- 
pany.    $1.00  net. 

Professor  Steffin,  the  holder  of  the  Chair 
of  Social  Science  at  Stockholm,  produced 
a  book  in  which  he  justified  the  policy  of 
Germany.  The  author  of  this  book  ana- 
lyses the  political  and  sociological  argu- 
ment, and  presents  a  strong  counter  in- 
dictment. 


What  is  Coming?  By  H.  G.  Wells.  New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.  $1.50. 
A  forecast  of  conditions  after  the  war. 
The  work  discusses  the  psychological 
changes,  the  industrial  and  diplomatic  de- 
velopments, the  reorganisations  in  society, 
etc. 

With  Botha's  Army.  By  J.  P.  Kay  Robin- 
son. With  Introductory  Letter  by  Gen- 
eral Botha.  New  York:  E.  P.  Dutton  & 
Company.  $1.25  net. 
The  storv  of  the  campaign  in  German 
Southwest  Africa  under  General  Botha. 

With    the   Zionists   in    Gallipoli.     By   J.   H. 

Patterson.        New     York:     George     H. 

Doran     Company.       Illustrated.       $2.00 

net. 

The  story  of  the  Zion  Mule  Corps — 
Russian  born  refugees  from  Palestine — 
and  their  distinguished  service  on  the 
Gallipoli   Peninsula. 

Education 

The   Education   of  Boys.     Conde   B.   Fallen. 

New  York:  The  America  Press. 

A  series  of  letters  which  originally  ap- 
peared in  the  Dolphin,  condemning  the 
practice  of  sending  Catholic  boys  to  non- 
Catholic    educational    institutions. 

English    Literature.      By    Julian    W.    Aber- 
nathy.     New  York:  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Company.      Illustrated.     $i.35« 
A   history  of  English  literature  for  use 
in  schools  and  colleges.   The  work  is  sup- 
plemented    by    chronological    outlines^  of 
history   and   literature,   a  general   bibliog- 
raphy,  and    an   index. 

Self-Reliance:  A  Practical  and  Informal 
Discussion  of  Methods  of  Teaching 
Self-Reliance,  Initiative  and  Responsi- 
bility to  Modern  Children.  By  Dor- 
othy Canfield  Fisher.  Indianapolis:  The 
Bobbs-Merrill  Company.  $i.oo  net. 
In  the  Childhood  and  Youth  Series, 
edited  by  M.  V.  O'Shea. 

Hygiene 

Alcohol:   Its    Influence   on   Mind    and   Body. 
By  Edwin   F.  Bowers.     New  York:  Ed- 
ward J.  Clode.    $1.2$  net. 
A  study  of  the  question  based  on  scien- 
tific  facts    from   which   the   author   draws 
the    conclusion     that    alcohol     is    neither 
stimulant,  medicine  nor  food,  and  that  its 
use,   even  in  small   amounts,  works  harm 
to    mind    and    body. 

Domestic  Economy 

A-B-C    of    Home    Saving.      By    Lissie    C. 
Farmer.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
50  cents  net. 
Suggestions  for  economies  in  the  home. 
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Allied    Cookery.      British,    French,    Italian, 
Belgian,  Russian.     Arranged  by  Grace 
Clergue       Harrison       and       Gertrude 
Clereue.     To  Aid  the  War  Sufferers  in 
the  Devastated  Districts  of  France.    In- 
troduction  by   Hon.   Raoul    Dandurand. 
Prefaced  bv  Stephen  Leacock  and  Ella 
Wheeler  Wilcox.     50  cents. 
A    compilation    of    the    most    approved 
recipes  of  the  Allies.     The  work  contains 
recipes  for  soups,  fish,  meats  and  entrees, 
curries,     pastes,     cheese,     sauces,     salads, 
vegetables,    puddings,   cakes,    etc. 

Business 

Making  Monev  Make  Money  or,  A  Primer 
of  Inventing.  Bv  H.  L.  Barber.  Chi- 
cago: A.  J.  Munson  &  Company. 
Frontispiece.  $1.^0  net. 
Advice  as  to  the  best  means  of  invest- 
ing monev.  The  book  contains  a  glossary 
of  financial  terms. 

Making   Type    Work.     Bv   Benjamin    Sher- 
bow.      New    York:   The    Century   Com- 
pany.     Illustrated.      $1.25    net. 
The   book   deals   with   the   principles   of 
tvpe   choice   and    arrangement   for    adver- 
ti^ng    and    other    purposes,    emphasising 
the   advertising  pha«e  of  the  subject,   but 
aimed  to  be  of  service  to  every  one  who 
u<!es    the    printed    word — editors,    publish- 
ers, printers,  etc. 

1600  Business  Books.  A  T.i«t  By  Authors, 
Bv  Titles  and  Bv  Subjer»s.  Compiled 
bv  Sarah  A.  Ball,  in  Charge  of  the 
Bu'ine^s  B-anch,  I'nder  the  Su'^ervi  ion 
of  John  Cotton  Dina.  Librarian  Free 
Public  Library  of  Newark,  New  Ter^^ev, 
Chairmin  of  the  Committee  of  libraries 
of  thp  A  socia***'!  AHve»*tisin«r  Clubs  of 
the  WorH.  White  Plains.  New  York: 
The  H.  W.  Wihon  Company.  7s  cents. 
A  guide  to  books,  directories  and  pcri- 
odicaN  relating  to  business,  commerce  and 
finance. 

Art 

The  Anti(|ue  Greek  Dance,  After  Sculptured 
and  Painted  Fii^ure^.  By  Maurice 
Emmanuel.  Tran^^^laied  by  Harriet  lean 
Beauley.  With  Drawings  bv  A.  Col- 
lombar  and  the  Author.  Nt'w  ^Ork: 
John  Lane  Company.     $vo<>  not. 

A  study  of  the  history  and  art  of  danc- 
ing based  on  the  theory  that  while  the 
anatomy  of  the  human  body  remains  the 
same,  the  method  of  move!ni.*nt  cannot 
alter;  the  modern  dance  must  obey  the 
same  laws  as  the  antique  dance.  .'\  preai 
part  of  the  book  treats  of  modern  ballet 
steps  and   tempos. 

Certain  Contemporaries.    A  Set  of  Notes  in 


Art  Criticism.  By  A.  E.  Gmllatin.  New 
York:  John  Line  Company.  Illustrated. 
Critical  essays  and  examples  of  the 
work  of  contemporary  artists,  including 
William  Glackens,  Ernest  Lawson,  John 
Sloan,  Walter  Gay,  Boardman  Robinson 
and  others.  The  essays  are  reprinted 
from  various  magazines. 

A  History  of  Sculpture.    By  Harold  North 
Fowler.     New   York:   The    Macmillan 
Company.     Illustrated.     $ajoau 
A  sketch  of  the  history  of  sculpture  from 
the    beginnings    of   civilisation    in    Egypt 
and    Babylonia    to   the   present    day,    in- 
tended for  the  general  reader. 

The  Venus  of  Milo:  An  Ardueoloipcal  Study 
of  the  Godde«s  of  Womanhood.  By 
Paul  Carus.  Chicago:  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Company.  Illustrated.   $tjoo. 

Sports 

Lawn  Tennis  Lessons  for  Beginners.    By  J. 
Parmly  Paret.     New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan   Company.     Illustrated.     $1.25. 
A    handbook    for    the    amateur    tennis 

player. 

Essays,  General  Literature 

The  Business  of  Being  a  Friend.  Bv  Bertha 
Conde.  Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Com- 
pany.   $1.2  s  net. 

A  study  of  friendship  based  on  the  au- 
thor's experiences  in  her  work  with  the 
Young  Women's  Chriitian  Assodation. 
In  various  chapters  she  discusses  "How 
Friends  Come."  "The  Marks  of  a  La'ting 
Friendship,"  ''The  Pain  and  the  Cost," 
etc. 

Dante:  How  to  Know  Him.    By  Alfred  M. 

Brooks.     Indianapolis:  The  Bobbs-Mcr- 

rill  Company.     Frontispiece.    $1.2 s  net. 

A  critical  analysis  of  Tkf  DMuf  Ccm- 

edy,  with   a  short  sketch  of  Dante's  life 

aiul  a  study  of  the  conditions  of  his  time. 

Inter  Arm  a,  Being  Essays  Written  in  Time 

of  War.  By  Edmund  Gosse.  New  York: 

Charles   Scribner's   Sons. 

Ls  ays  on  "War  and  Literature,"  "The 

I'nity    of    France,"   "The    Desecration   of 

French     Monuments,"     "The     Napoleonic 

Wars  in  Knglish  Poetry,"  "War  Poctry  in 

France, "  "A   French  Satirist  in  England,** 

and    "I'he    Neutrality   of   Sweden."     The 

work  contains  an  index. 

Poetry  and  Drama 

Al!)i(»ti  and  Kosamand,  and  The  Living 
Voice.  Fwo  Dramas.  Bv  Anna  Wol- 
from.  Boston:  Sherman,  French  fc  Com- 
pany.    $i.3s   net. 

The  fir^t  play  is  ba«ed  on  the  theme 
that  the  quality  of  ciyilisation  deterioratm 
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with  the  intermingling  of  races;  the  sec- 
ond on  the  idea  that  the  voice  jf  the 
dead  has  a  greater  influence  than  the 
voice  of  the  living. 

Ephemera:  Greek  Prose  Poems.  By  Mitchell 
S.  Buck.  Philadelphia:  Nicholas  L. 
Brown.    $2.25  net. 

Two  groups  of  rhythmic  prose  under 
the  headings  of  "Syrinx"  and  "Lesbia," 
presenting  the  life  of  ancient  Greece.  A 
limited  edition. 

Epitaphs  of  Some   Dear  Dumb  Beasts.     By 
Their    Mistress,    Isabel    Valle.     Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.    $1.00  net. 
A  collection   of  short  verses  written   in 
memory  of  the  author's  animal  pets. 

Everyman    Militant:    A    Modern    Morality. 
By   Ewing  RaflFerty.     Boston:   Sherman, 
French   k  Company.     $i.co  net. 
A  dramatic  poem  in  three  acts  based  on 
the  war. 

Flashlights.     By   Mary   Aldis.     New   York: 
Duffield  &  Company.    $1.25  net. 
A  collection  of  verse  for  the  most  part 
in   the    new   verse   forms.     Many   of    the 
poems   have    appeared    in   various   maga- 
zines. 

A  Harvest  of  German  Verse.     Selected  and 

Translated    by    Margaret    Munsterberg. 

With    a    Foreword    bv    Kuno    Francke. 

New    York:    D.   Appleton   8c   Company. 

$1.2$  net. 

An  anthology  of  short  poems,  folk-songs 
and  ballads,  love  poems,  hvmns,  serious 
and  humourous  verse  selected  from  the 
work  of  notable  German  poets  from  the 
twelfth  century  to  the  present  day. 

The   Pines   o'    Pan:   A   Wood    Dream.     By 
Svlvia    Sherman.      Boston:    Richard    G. 
Bad&cer.    Illustrated.    $1.00  net. 
A  dramatic  poem  in  three  acts,  telling 
of  the  fortunes  of  a  ervpsy  maid  who  flnds 
her  way  into  Arcadia,   and   there   in   the 
comoanv  of  Pan  and  his  playmates,  seeks 
to  forget  her  human  nature. 
Poems.     Bv  Chester  Firkins.     Boston:  Sher- 
man, French  &  Company.     Frontispiece. 
$1.25  net 

Selections  from  the  work  of  the  author 
which  has  appeared  in  various  periodi- 
cals. The  poems  are  grouped  under  the 
headings  of  "Poems  of  City  Life,"  "Poems 
of  the  Northwest,"  "Miscellaneous," 
"Poems  of  Childhood."  "Humorous 
Verse." 

Poems  of  the  Irish  Revolutionary  Brother- 
hood. By  Thomas  MacDonagh,  P.  H. 
Pearse  (Padraic  MacPiarais),  Joseph 
Mary  Plunkett  and  Roger  Casement. 
Edited  by  Padraic  Colum  and  Edward 
J.  O'Brien.  Boston:  Small,  Maynard  & 
Company.  50  cents. 
A  collection  of  the  principal  poems, 
mostly   of   a    patriotic   nature,  by   leaders 


of  the  recent  Irish  insurrection.  There 
is  a  biographical  and  historical  introduc- 
tion by  Padraic  Colum. 

Poems  of  Panama  and  Other  Verse: 
Founded  upon  Adventures  in  the  Wan- 
derings of  One  of  Nature's  Nomads. 
By  George  Warburton  Lewis.  Boston: 
Sherman,  French  Sc  Company.  $ixxy 
net. 

A  volume  of  verse  inspired  by  the  au- 
thor's travels  in  many  lands. 

The  Rime  Nuove  of  Giosue  Carducci. 
Translated  from  the  Italian  by  Laura 
Fullerton  Gilbert.  Boston:  Richard  G. 
Badger.     $1.25   net. 

Translations  of  some  of  the  poems  of 
a  notable  Italian  poet  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Ships  in  Port.  By  Lewis  Worthington 
Smith.  New  York:  G.  P.  Putnam's 
Sons.     $1.25    net. 

A  collection  of  miscellaneous  verses  re- 
printed   from    various    magazines. 

Songs    of    Armageddon    and    Other    Poems. 

By    George     Sylvester     Viereck.      New 

York:  Mitchell  Kennerley.    $1.00  net 

Verses   grouped    under   three   headings: 

"The  Book   of  Armageddon,"   "The  Book 

of  the   Dead,"   and   "The  Book  of  Helen 

and  Marguerite." 

Songs  of  a   Golden  Age  and   Other  Poems. 
By    Elizabeth    F.    Sturtevant.      Boston: 
Richard  G.  Badger.     Frontispiece.   $1.00 
net. 
A  group  of  miscellaneous  verses. 

Songs  of  a   Vagrom  Angel.     Written  down 

by   Elsa   Barker.     New   York:   Mitchell 

Kennerlev.     $1.00  net 

A  collection   of   forty-nine   lyrics.     The 

author  explains  in  her  preface  that  these 

songs  were  dictated  by  some  being  from 

another    world    and    taken    down   by   her 

in  the  course  of  twenty-two  hours. 

Fiction 

The  Bright  Eyes  of  Danger:  Being  a  Chroni- 
cle of  the  Adventures  of  Edmund  Lay- 
ton  of  Darehope-on-Liddiidaill  in  the 
Troubled  Years  1745  and  1746;  How 
He  Rode  from  the  Border  to  the  Lo- 
thian and  what  Befell  him  There;  His 
Quest  on  the  Moray  Seaboard;  and  his 
Personal  Dealings  with  the  Young  Pre- 
tender; All  of  Which  Came  of  Med- 
dling in  Other  Folks'  AflFairs;  Written 
by  Himself,  and  Now  Edited  by  John 
Foster.  Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott 
Company.      Frontispiece.     $1.35    net 

The   Fall   of   a   Nation.     A   Sequel   to   The 
Birth  of  a  Nation,    By  Thomas  Dixon. 
New    York:    D.   Appleton   &   Company. 
Illustrated.     $1.35  net 
A  story  of  the  attempted  conquest  of  the 
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United  States  by  a  foreign  nation  in  1918. 
An  appeal  for  national  preparedness. 
Good  Old  Anna.     By  Mrs.  Belloc  Lowndes. 

New  York:  George  11.  Doran  Company. 

$1.35  net. 

The  heroine  is  a  simple  and  faithful 
German  nurse  who  lived  for  many  years 
with  an  English  family,  and  who  when 
the  war  broke  out  became  the  unconscious 
tool   of  the   German   organisation. 

Go   Forth   and   Find.     Bv  Edward   S.   Mof- 
fat.    New   York:  Moffat,  Yard  &  Com- 
pany.    Illustrated.     $1.3$   net. 
A   novel   based   on  the  increasing  social 
unrest  among  women  upon  whom  the  but- 
terfly existence  of  social  life  has  begun  to 
pall.      The   heroine    is    a    wealthv    young 
Philadelphia    woman    who    goes    to    New 
York  to  work  and  find  happiness. 

The    Grasp     of    the    Sultan.      Anonvmous. 
Boston:  Houghton  Mifflin  Company.    Il- 
lustrated.    $1.25   net. 
The  romance  of  a  young  English  tutor 
and   a  beautiful   Greek  girl,  with  a  back- 
ground  of   life   in   the   Sultan's  harem. 

Halt!     Who's    There?     Bv    the    author    of 
Aunt  Sarah  and  the   War.    New   York: 
G.   P.   Putnam's   Sons.     75   cents  net. 
Stories    showing    the    fine    spirit   of    the 
wounded  men  in  a  war  hospital. 

His  Robe  of  Honour.     By  E.   S.   and   J.   F. 

Dorrance.     New  York:  Moffat,  Yard  & 

Companv.     $1.30  net. 

A  novel  based  on  the  corruption  of  law 
as  practised  in  New  York  to-day,  and 
portraying  the  struggles  of  a  young  Su- 
preme Court  judge  who  desires  upright- 
ness. 

The  Human  Boy  and  the  War.  By  Eden 
Phillpotts.  New  York:  The  Macmillan 
Company.     $1.2^. 

Sketches  of  English  school-boy  life  pic- 
turing the  effect  of  the  war  on  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  English  youth  far  away 
from    the   battlefield. 

The    Lighlning   Conductor    Discovers    Amer- 
ica.    \^\'  C.    N.    and   A.   M.   Williamson. 
Ciarcien   Citv:  Doubledav,   Page  &   Com- 
pany.     Illustrated.     $i.i;o   net. 
The      storv      of      an      autonioliilc      t(»ur 
through   New   Ivngland.  witli   plenty  »>f   ro- 
mance,    mvsterv     and     adventure.       Illus- 
trated    with     many     photographs     of     pic- 
turesque  places  in   New   England. 

The    Play- Acting   Woman,      liv    Guv    Flem- 
ing.     New    York:    Longmans,    Green    & 
Company.     $1.3  s   net. 
The  story  of  a  voung  Scottish  barrister, 

the  chief  interest  lying  in  his  affection  for 

a  famous  actress. 

The  Plunderers.     By  Edwin  Lefevre.     Now 
York:  Harper  &  Brothers.     Frontispiece. 
$1.25  net. 
The   storv  of   a   secret  band   of  shrewd 


and  fearless  men  who  by  ingenious  and 
dramatic  ways  relieve  New  York  pluto- 
crats of   their  superfluous  wealth. 

The    Prisoner.      By    Alice    Brown.       New 
York:  The  Macmillan  Company.    $1.50. 
The  story  of  an  ex-convict  and  of  his 
readjustment   with   life   after  his    release. 
The  scene  is  laid  in  a  New  England  vil- 
lage. 

The  Soldier  Bov.  By  C.  Lewis  Hind.  New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons.  75  cents 
net. 

Little  sketches  of  the  war  illustrating 
the  spiritual  rather  than  the  material 
gains  of  those  engaged  in  the  conflict. 

Three    Sons    and    a    Mother.      By    Gilbert 
Cannan.     New  York:  George  H.  Doran 
Company.     $1.50  net. 
The  story  of  a  Scotch  mother  and   her 

three     boys,     their    childhood     and     their 

careers. 

rhe  Way  of  All  Flesh.    By  Samuel  Butler. 

New   York:  E.  P.   Dutton  &   Company. 

$i.«;o  net. 

A  satirical  novel  written  between  1872 
and  1884  and  depicting  the  life  of  that 
period.  The  work  is  largely  lautobio- 
graphical. 

When  Pan  Pipes.  A  Fantastic  Romance.  By 
Mary  Taylor  Thornton.  New  York: 
(jeorge  H.  Doran  Company.  $1.35  net. 
A  romantic  novel  of  the  thirties. 

The    World    Mender.     By   Maxwell    Gray. 

New    York:    D.    Appleton   &    Company. 

$1.5^  net. 

i'he  career  of  George  Darrell  from  the 
place  of  a  poor  villasre  bov  to  a  position 
of  political  and  «ociaI  influence.  The 
storv  tells  of  the  struggle  between  his  am- 
bitions and  his  ideals,  with  the  final  tri- 
umph of  his  better  self. 

Juvenile  Books 

The  Bovs'  ]^)ok  of  flunting  and  Fishing. 
Practical  Camping-Out,  Game-Fishing 
and  Wing-Shooting.  By  Warren  H. 
Miller.  Foreword  bv  Han  Beard.  New 
York:  George  H.  Poran  Company.  Il- 
lustrated. $i.2s  net. 
A  simple  and  practical  book  of  instruc- 
tions  for  the   amateur. 

The    Monster-Hunters.       Bv    Francis    Rolt- 
Wheclcr.    Boston:  I.othrop,  I.ee  &  Shep- 
ard    Companv.      Illustrated.      $z.a{    net 
A  «Jtf>ry  of  a  bov's  adventures  on  an  ex- 
pedition   exploring    for    the    skeletons    of 
prehistoric  monster^. 

Ihe    Wav   of   the    Hills.    The   Way   of   the 

Ri^e^'<.       New     NOrk:     The    Macmillan 

('om|)anv.      Illustrated.      ^5   cents   each. 

Two   vohmies    in    The   Kinq^s  Ilitfhvoaf 

Srrirs.     edited     by     K.     Hershey     Sneath, 

C  Jeorge      Hodges      and      Henry      Hal  lam 
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Tweedy.  The  series  consists  of  eight 
books  embodying  a  graded  system  of 
moral  and  religious  instruction  for  the 
home  and  school,  the  method  of  teaching 
being  through  story,  biography  and  his- 
tory. 

Travel  and  Description 

The    Gate   of   Asia.     A    Journey    from    the 
Persian  Gulf  to  the  Black  Sea.    By  Wil- 
liam Warfield.     New  York:  G.  P.  Put- 
nam's Sons.    Illustrated.     $2.50  net. 
The  narrative  of  a  journey  undertaken 
before   the   outbreak   of   the   war   through 
Mesopotamia,     Kurdistan,    Armenia,     and 
the  Persian   province  of  Azerbaijan. 

Wild    Life    in    the    Rocky    Mountains.     By 
George     Frederick     Ruxton.       A     True 
Tale  of  Rough  Adventure  in   the   Days 
of  the  Mexican  War.    Edited  by  Horace 
Kephart.     New   York:   Outing   Publish- 
ing Company.    With  map.    $1.00  net. 
A   continuation   of   the   author's  Adven- 
tures in  Mexico  in  the  Outing  Adventure 
Library,   giving    the   story   of    his    adven- 
tures on   a  journey  northward   from   Chi- 
huahua  to  the  Rocky  Mountains   in    1846. 

Biography,  Memoirs 

A  Diplomat's  Wife  in  Mexico.  By  Edith 
O'Shaughnessy  (Mrs.  Nelson  O'Shaugh- 
nessy).  Letters  from  the  American  Em- 
bassy at  Mexico  City,  covering  the  dra- 
matic period  between  October  8,  191 3, 
and  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions on  April  23,  1914,  together  with 
an  account  of  the  occupation  of  Vera 
Cruz.  New  York:  Harper  &  Brothers. 
Illustrated.     $2.00   net. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  Earl  of 
Beaconsfield.  By  George  Earle  Buckle 
in  Succession  to  W.  E.  Monypenny. 
Volume  IV.  1855-1868.  New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.  $3.00. 
Volume  four  in  the  biography  of  Ben- 
jamin Disraeli.  The  work  is  to  be  com- 
pleted in   five  volumes. 

The  Life  Story  of  Captain  Anthony  Wild- 
ing. By  A.  Wallis  Myers.  New  York: 
George  H.  Doran  Company.  Illus- 
trated.   $1.50  net. 

An  intimate  biography  of  the  world's 
lawn  tennis  champion  recently  killed  in 
the  trenches.  The  work  contains  manv  of 
Captain  Wilding's  letters,  some  of  them 
written   at  the  front. 


Memorandum  Written  by  William  Rotch  in 
the  Eightieth  Year  of  His  Age.  Boston: 
Houghton  Mifflin  Company.  Illustrated. 
$3.50  net. 

The  reminiscences  of  a  Nantucket 
Quaker  born  in   1734.     A  limited  edition. 

The  Memoirs  of  a  Physician.  From  the 
Russian  of  Vikenty  Vcrcssayev.  Edited 
with  an  Introduction,  Notes  and  Ap- 
pendices by  Henry  Pleasants,  Jr.  New 
York:  Alfred  A.  Knopf.  $1.50  net. 
A  young  Russian  physician's  impres- 
sions  and   experiences. 

Oscar  Wilde:  His  Life  and  Confessions.    By 
Frank  Harris.    New  York:  Printed   and 
Published   by   the  Author.     Illustrated. 
A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  biog- 
raphy first  brought  out  in   1909. 

t 

General  Works,  Miscellaneous 

Making   Happiness   Epidemic.     By   William 
Vernon     Backus.       New     York:     Henry 
Holt  &  Company.     50  cents. 
Practical    suggestions   for    creating    and 
maintaining   an   atmosphere  of  optimism. 

One    Hundred    Best   Books.      With    a    Com- 
mentary  and   An   Essay  on   Books   and 
Reading.    By  John  Cowper  Powys.    New 
York:  G.  Arnold  Shaw.     75  cents. 
A  list  of  books  aimed  to  be  of  value  to 

those  who  "read   purely   for   the   pleasure 

of  reading." 

Peeps  into  the  Psychic  World:  The  Occult 
Influence  of  Jewels  and  Many  Other 
Things.  By  M.  MacDermot  Crawford. 
Philadelphia:  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
$1.25  net. 

The  work  contains  chapters  on  dreams, 
presentiments,  re-incarnations,  some  old- 
fashioned  ghost  stories,  etc. 

Practical  Landscape  Gardening.  The  Im- 
portance of  Careful  Planning — Locat- 
ing the  House — Arrangement  of  Walks 
and  Drives — Construction  of  Walks  and 
Drives — Lawns  and  Terraces — How  to 
Plant  a  Property — Laying  Out  a  Flower 
Garden — Architectural  Features  of  the 
Garden — Rose  Gardens  and  Hardy 
Borders — Wild  Gardens  and  Rock 
Gardens — Planting  Plans  and  Planting 
Lists.  By  Robert  B.  Cridland.  New 
York:  A.  T.  De  La  Mare  Printing  and 
Publishing  Company.  $1.50. 
Designed  to  appeal  to  suburban  home 
owners  of  moderate  means. 


THE  BOOK  MART 

Thr  follnwine  i'  a  1i«f  of  the  most  popular  new  books  in  order  of  dcraaiid,  at  told  between  the  fint 
of  June  and  the  first  of  July: 


FICTION 


cnr 


New  York  (Downtown) 
New  York  (Uptown) . . 
Albany,  N.  Y 


Atlanta,  Ga. 


Baltimore,  Md. 


Birmingham*  Ala< 
Boston.    Mass . . . . 

Chicago.  Ill 

Cincinnati,    Ohio . 

Dallas.  Texas 

Denver,   Colo 

Des  Moines,  la.. . 
Detroit,  Mich 


Detroit,   Mch.... 
Kansas  City,  Mo, 
Louisville,  Ky . . . 
Los  Angeles,  Cml. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


Milwaukee,  Wis... 
New  Haven,  Conn. 
New  Orleans,  La. 
Norfolk,  Va , 


Omaha,  Neb . . .  . 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Philadelphia,  Pa 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
Portland,  Me 


Portland,  Ore 

Providence,  R.  I 

Rochester,  N.  Y 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

St.  Paul,  Minn 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

San  Francisco,  Cal .... 

Seattle,  Wash 

Utica,  N.  Y 


Waco,  Tex 

Washington,  D.  C 


1ST  ON  List 

The  Border  Legion 
The   Dark  Forest 
The  Border  Legion 

Bars   of   Iron 

The  Bent  Twig 

Just   David 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 

The  Border  Legion 

Seventeen 

Juat  David 

Just  David 

Seventeen 

Seventeen 
Dear  Enemy 
Seventeen 
Green  Mansions 

The  Proof  of  the  Pudding 

Just  David 
Seventeen 
Bars  ot  Iron 
Just  David 

The  Adventurer 

Just    David 

Bars  of  Iron 

Seventeen 

The    Lightning    Conductor 

America 
The  Border  Legion 
Just  David 

Nan  ot  Music  Mountain 
Just  David 
The  Real   Adventure 
Seventeen 
Seventeen 
Seventeen 
Seventeen 
The  Prisoner 


The  Border  Legion 

The  Strange  Case  of  Mason  Brant 


Discovers 


Worcester,  Mass The  Border  Legion 


The  Seed  of  the  Rvhteous 
Green  Maniions 
Under  the  Country  Sky 

Behold  the  Woman! 

The    Lightning    Conductor   Discorcn 

Americt 
Under  the  Country  Sky 
Bars  of  Iron 
The   Dark  Forest 
Just  David 

Under  the  Country  Sky 
Seventeen 
Seventeen 
juit  David 

fust  David 

Seventeen 

just  David 

The  Proof  of  the  PuddiHK 

Ban  of  Iron 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 
The  Prisoner 
Life  and  Gabriella 
The  Fall  of  a  Nation 


The  Seed  of  the  Riffht( 

Bars  of  Iron 

Seventeen 

Old  Judge  Priest 

Seventeen 


The  Bent  Twig 

Under  the  Country  Sky 

The  Border  Legion 

Under  the  Country  Sky 

Bars  of   Iron 

Just  David 

Behold  the  Woman! 

The  Real  Motive 

A  Cathedral  Singer 

The  Proof  of  the  Puddinic 

The  Real  Adventure 
Just  David 

Bars  of  Iron 
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{Continued) 


FicriuN 


3D  ON  List 

The  Fall  of  a  Nation 
Bars   of    Iron 
Seventeen 

The  Border  Legion 

The  Abyss 

Seventeen 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Proof    of   the    Pudding 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Just  David 

John   Bogardus 

Proof   ot    the    Pudding 

Held  to  Answer 

Nan  of  Music  Mountain 

Bars   of   Iron 

The   Daredevil 

The  Fall  of  the  Nation 

Mr.  and   Mrs.  Pierce 

Cappy  Ricks 

Seed   of   the   Righteous 

Seventeen 

The  Border  Legion 

Cappy  Ricks 

Seventeen 

Just    David 

The  Abyss 

The  Border  Legion 

Seventeen 

Ramona 

The   Daredevil 

Bars  0/   Iron 

Nan  of   Music  Mountain 

Nan  of   Music  Mountain 

The  Real  Adventure 

The   Yellow    Dove 

The    Border    Legion 

Under  the  Country  Sky 

Just  David 
Bars  of   Iron 

Just   David 


4TH  ON  List 

Fulfillment 

Nan   of   Music  Mountain 

just    David 

The    Fifth    Wheel 

Heboid  the  Woman! 

)ld   Judge   Priest 
fust   David 
The   Bent  Twig 
The  Rudder 
The   Border   Legion 
Under   the  Country   Sky 
Her    Husband's   Purse 
Under  the  Country  Sky 

Seed   of   the   Righteous 
Jehold    the    Woman  1 
Jld  Judge   Priest 
The   Dark   Forest 

The    Lightning    Conduc- 
tor   Discovers   America 
The  Border   Legion 
The  Golden  Hope 
!iehoId   the  Woman! 
V'iviette 

The  Daredevil 

Her    Husband's   Purse 

iiehold   the   Woman ! 

lust    David 

Nan   of   Music  Mountain 

Nan  of   Music  Mountain 
i'lie  Prisoner 
Jld  Judge   Priest 
The    Border    Legion- 
I'he  Daredevil 
The   Border  Legion 
Come  Out  of  the  Kitchen 
David   Penstephen 
The    Daredevil 
Jehold   the   Woman ! 

Life   and   Gabriella 
People   Like   That 

The    Hermit    Doctor    of 
Gaya 


5TH  ON  List 

Proof  of  the  Pudding 

I   Spy 

The  Lightning  Conduc- 
tor   Discovers   America 

The  Finding  of  Jasper 
Holt 

Proof    of    the    Pudding 

The    Border    Legion 
The    Border    Legion 
The   Border   Legion 
Behold   the   Woman! 
Seven   Miles  to  Arden 
Bars  of   Iron 
The   Border  Legion 
The  Abyss 

Under    the    Country    Sky 
Just  David 
Bars   of    Iron 
Behold   the   Woman! 

The  Golden   Hope 

Under  the  Country  Sky 
just  David 
The    Bent    Twig 
Proof    of    the    Pudding 

The  Door  of  Dread 
Master   44 

Proof    of    the    Pudding 
Green  Mansions 
Proof  of   the  Pudding 

Happy  Valley 
Bars  of  Iron 
lust   David 

The   Beasts  of  Tarzan 
just   David 
The   Bent   Twig 
Bars  of    Iron 
John   Bogardus 
The   Fall   of   a   Nation 
The  Border   Legion 

Seventeen 

Old  Judge  Priest 

Under  the  Country  Sky 


6th  on  Lot 

Cappy  Rickt 

Come  Out  of  the  KitdK 

The  Wiser  Folly 

Proof   of   the   Puddinic 

Just  David 

Proof   of   the   Pudding 
The  Dark  Forest 
Just   David 
The    Daredevil 
Within    the   Tides 
The  Border  Legion 
The   Daredevil 
The    Lightning    Condu 

tor  Discovers  Ameri< 
Proof  ot  the  Pudding 
Nan  of  Music  Mounta 
Nan  of  Music  Mouuta 
The    Lightning    Condu 

tor  Discovers  Ameri 
1  Spy 

The  Light  that  Lies 
V^iviette 
Viviette 

The    Lightning    Condu 
tor   Discovers  Amerii 

Dear  Enemy 

The  Daredevil 

A  Western  Warwick 

Under  the  Country  Sky 

[ohn  Bogardus 
Proof   ot    the   Puddiog 
The  Fifth  Wheel 
The    Bent   Twig 
The  Golden  Woman 
The    Real    Adventure 
Nan  ot  Music  Mounta 
The  Abyss 
Jld   Judge   Priest 
The    Lightning    Condu 

tor   Discovers  Ameri< 
The  Filth  Wheel 
The    Lightning    Condu 

tor  Discovers  Ameru 
!  The  Bent  Twig 
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Books— Non-Fiction— ON  Demani>— from  thb  Booksellers'  Lists 


The   First  Hundred   Thousand.     Hay. 

Eat  and  Grow  Thin.     Thompson. 

A  Diplomat's  Wife  in   Mexico.     O'Shaugh- 

nessy. 
How  to  Live.     Fisher   and    Fiske. 
The  Pentecost  of  Calamity.     Wister. 
Kitchener's    Mob.    Hall. 


Under  the  Apple  Trees.     Burroughs. 

Efficient   Living.     Pur  in  ton. 

Androcles  and  the  Lion,  Overruled,  Pyg- 
malion.   Shaw. 

On   BeinK   Human.     Wilson. 

Men  of  the  Old  Stone  Afce.     Osborn. 

Fear  God  and  Take  Your  Own  Part.  Roose- 
velt. 


BEST  SELLING  BOOKS 


From  the  lists  sent  in  by  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  cities  (see  charts,  pages 
670  and  671)  the  six  best-selling  books 
(fiction)  are  selected  according  to  the  fol- 
lowing system: 

A  book  standing  ist  on  any  lists  receives  10 
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According  to  the  foregoing  listi,  the  six 
books  (fiction)  which  have  sold  best  in  the 
order  of  demand  during  the  month  are: 

Points 

1.  Just      David.      Porter.       (Houghton 

Mifflin.)    $1.25    202 

2.  Seventeen.      Tarkington.      (Harper.) 

$1  35    200 

3.  The   Border   Legion.      Grey.     (Har- 

per.)   $1.35    149 

4.  Bars  of  Iron.    Dell.    (Putnam.)  $1.50  118 

5.  Nan  of  Music  Mountain.    Spearman. 

(Scribner.)    $1.35    83 

6.  The  Proof  of  the  Pudding.    Nichol- 

son.    (Houghton   Mifflin.)    $1.35...     81 


First  Printing  ^^  Million — Just  Published 


^VHEN    I  By  Harold  Bell  Wright 


A  MAN^S  A  MAN 

Cloth  12mo  $1.35 

Illustrations  and  Decorations 
— about  50  in  all — 

By  the  Author 

WHEN  A  MAN*S  A  MAN  is  a  fine,  big,  wholesome  novel  of  simple  sweet- 
ness and  virile  strength.  While  the  pages  are  crowded  wilh  the  thrilling 
incidents  that  belong  to  the  adventurous  life  of  the  unfenced  land  depicted,  one 
feels,  always,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  stirring  scenes  the  great,  primitive  and 
enduring  life  forces  that  the  men  and  women  of  this  story  portray.  In  the  Dean, 
Philip  Acton,  Patches,  Little  Billy,  Curly  Elson,  Kitty  Reid  and  Helen  Manning 
the  author  has  created  real  living,  breathing  nrien  and  women,  and  we  are  made 
to  feel  and  understand  that  there  come  to  everyone  those  times  when  in  spite  of 
all,  above  all  and  at  any  cost,  a  man  must  be  a  man. 

Popular  Edition.     One  Million  Copies 

The  Eyes  of  the  World — Also  Just  Published 

Under  leased  rights  by  A.  L.  Burt  Co.,  New  York 

Illustrated  Cloth  12mo  50  cents 
Over  li  Million  Copies  Have  Been  Sold  at  $1.35 

Clune  Film  Producing  Co.  will  have  ready  August  1 5  th,  Premier  Production 

of  "The  Eyes  of  the  World,"  visualizing  the  story  in  a 
Cinema-Theatrical  Entertainment. 

Other  Novels  by  the  Same  Author 

That  Printer  of  Udell's — The  Shepherd  of  the   Hills — ^The  Calling  of  Dan 
Matthews — The  Winning  of  Barbara  Worth — ^Their  Yesterdays 

Nearly  Seven  Million  Copies  of  Harold  Bell  Wrighf  s  books  have  been  sold 
The  great  heart  of  the  reading  public  is  an  unprejudiced  critic 

THE  BOOK  SUPPLY  COMPANY,  Publishers 

E.  W.  REYNOLDS,  President  231-233  West  Monroe  Street,  CHICAGO 


Please  mention  The  Uookman   in  writing  to  advertisers. 


BOOKMAN 
BREVITIES 


A  NEW  CATALOGUE 
OF    REMAINDERS 


■fly  des 


liile*  oflered  a  , 
altractive  for  purchase  by  libraries. 
Some  of  the  books  imliided  have  been 
listed  in  the  A  L.  A.  Calalo(;ue  nnrl 
ihe  A.  L.  A.  Booklisl. 

S*nt  FrH  on  R*<|u«t 

THE  BAKER  &  TAYLOR  CO. 

Wholnal*  DasUn  In  the  Baoki  of  all  PublUhet* 
3M  4th  An.  NEW  YORK  At  2Sth  St. 


SPANISH 
BOOKS 


The    Best    Assorted 

Bookstore    in    Spain 

Common  and  Rare  Books 

Calalofts  an  Ktquat 


GARCIA   RICO  &  CO. 

beiengano,  29,  MADRID,  SPAIN 


DUiT-niG  rnirs 

ETESKAL  WRITISG  HTK 
EHGROSSIHG  IKK 
TAOBIHE  MncllAGE 
PBOTO  MODDTER  PASTE 
DRAW  PIG  BOARD  PASTI 
LIQUID  PASTE 
OFTICE  PASTE 
VEGETABLE  GLUE.  Etc. 


n  GcDtnlly 
I  CHAS.  n.  HIGGIKS  k.  CO.,  Hfn. 

I  NINTH   ST.,  BROOELTH.  II.  T. 


Berth!  RuDkle,  author  of  Slraifhl  Cws 
the  Crooktd  Lent  aad  Tht  Htlmtl  af  A'a- 
varre,  saji  tliat  the  embarked  on  her  Grtt 
historical  novel  at  the  age  of  fourteen.  Ii 
began  id  ■  ipirited  manner  With  the  murder 
of  Count  "A"  by  Count  "B,"  Count  "AV 
son  settling  scores  by  slaying  Count  "B," 
sacking  and  burning  hii  castle  and  carrjing 
off  his  beautiful  daughter,  who  in  turn  occu- 
pied several  chapter*  nith  her  ingenious  ai- 
tempts  to  stab,  poUon  or  otherwise  dispose 
of  young  Count  "A."  Miu  Runkle,  or  rather 
Mrs.  Sash,  says  that  it  was  ber  intendon  that 
these  two  should  eventually  marry  nod  live 
happily  ever  after,  but  Aat  by  Ae  middle 
of  the  book  such  a  river  of  blood  Bowed 
between  them  as  to  cause  too  many  misgiv- 
ings, even  in  a  lifteen-y ear-old  ptychologitt. 

Anne  Douglas  Sedgwick,  Mrs.  Bniil  de 
Selincourt,  author  of  Tht  Encmmter.  Tmulr, 
and  so  forth,  says  thai  her  earliett  amUtion 
was  to  be  a  painter,  and  that  the  slipped  into 
novel  willing  almost  by  accidenL  Ai  a 
child  Mrs.  de  Selincourt,  although  ihc  was 
an  American  born,  lived  in  London,  and  she 
remembers  hovi-  she  used  to  tell  long  itories 
lo  her  sillers,  interminable  adrentura  that 
wtre  recited  from  day  to  day  and  from  year 
lo  year  as  they  walked  each  moming  with 
their  governess  in  Hyde  Park  aitd  Ken'ing- 
tim  Garden:! :  stories  that  later  grew  into 
attempts  at  novuls,  with  plenty  of  "love 
scenes"  as  her  auditors  used  to  be^  "The 
Dull  Miss  Archiuard"  was  one  of  diia  icries; 
unit  when  it  was  accepted  and  publbhed 
Mrs.  lie  Seliiiciiurl  found  herself  suddenly 
lainidied  on  a  literary  career.  But  she  tay« 
thai  sht  still  often  yearns  for  time  to  turn 
again  fur  a  little  to  drawing  and  painting, 
and  that  her  greatest  interest  apart  from 
her  actual  work,   lies  in  that  direoIoB, 

>  in  love  with  his  fellow^mcn  utd 


i/  sj  Mk  n  yi  i^      a  n.  c^  r  M  M  M 


with  the  beauty  of  the  world,  rather  than 
a  preacher,  seems  to  be  Roraain  Roland's 
view  of  Handel  in  his  book  on  that  composer 
which  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Company  ex- 
pect to  issue  the  end  of  August.  VL  Roland 
gives  half  of  this  volume  of  two  hundred 
pages  up  to  the  life  of  his  subject,  and, 
in  the  part  which  follows,  puts  as  much  em- 
phasis on  his  operas  and  on  his  instrumental 
works  as  on  his  oratorios.  Among  the  half 
dozen  illustrations  in  the  book  arc  two  dis- 
tinctly quaint  ones,  in  one  of  which  King 
George  the  First,  seated  by  Handel  on  the 
royal  barge,  listens  to  the  letter's  water 
music;  and  in  another,  Handel  is  shown  in 
the  quaint  garb  of  his  time  learning  an  ora- 
torio, the  performers  of  which  are  in  similar 
dress. 


•   •   • 


An  unusual  tribute  to  James  Norman  Hall, 
soldier-author,  is  indicated  in  the  Canadian 
demand  for  Kitchener's  Mob.  A  large  edi- 
tion of  the  book  was  ordered  from  Canada 
as  soon  as  it  was  ready  and  the  Canadian 
papers  give  it  high  praise.  An  editorial  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  says:  "This,  coming 
as  it  does  from  outside,  is  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  story  of  the  war  and  contains  many 
stirring  passages  of  battles  written  by  a  man 
who  was  right  there."  Saturday  Sight, 
which  is  also  published  in  Toronto,  says: 
"It  is  among  the  very  best  of  those  personal 
narratives  of  the  war  which  have  so  far 
been-  published  and  should  stand  on  the 
library  shelf  with  Ian  Hay's  First  Uundrcd 
Thousand. 


•    •   • 


Stephen  Whitman,  whose  Children  of 
Hope  appeared  recently,  believes  that  Ameri- 
can novelists  ought  to  be  American,  in  spite 
of  the  insistence  of  certain  critics  that  they 
ought  to  be  French  or  Russian  or  English 
with  an  Oxford  accent.  "I  wish  it  could  be 
driven  into  the  heads  of  people  who  talk 
that  way,"  Mr.  Whitman  said  in  a  recent  in- 
terview, "that  the  United  States  is  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  with  a  civilisation,  manner 
and  mentality  of  its  own.  In  spite  of  its 
youth,  it  has  traditions  of  its  own.  American 
novelists  should  write  American  novels,  and 
that's  what  most  of  them  are  trying  to  do. 
But  they  are  doing  it  not  with  the  encour- 
agement of  those  critics,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
We  need  a  literary  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. We  ought  to  say  that  the  United 
States  separated  itself  from  England  some 
time  ago,  that  it  is  no  longer  a  British  col- 
ony, and  that  therefore  the  misunderstood- 
baby,  amorous-graduate  type  of  novel,  how- 
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THE  BOOKMAN 

Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Maniigement,   etc., 
Required  bj  the  Act  of  Congress  of  Aupust 
24,  1912,  of  THE  BOOKMAN,  Pub- 
lished monthly  at  New   York, 
N.  Y.,  for  April  i,  1916 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York. 

before  me,  a  notary  public  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  aforesaid,  ijcrsonally  appeared  A.  M.  C'hask. 
who,  having  been  July  sworn  according?  to  law.  <ie|K)scs 
and  says  that  he  is  the  busine'^s  manager  of  The  Hook- 
man  and  that  the  ft)llowinn  is  to  the  be"=;t  nf  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  ownershio,  man- 
agementj  etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  ftir  the  date 
shown  m  the  above  cajjtion,  re(|uired  by  tht-  act  of 
August  24,  19 1 2,  enibodieil  in  Section  443,  postal  laws 
and  regulations,  to  wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  i>ublishcr,  edi- 
tor,  managing   editor   and   business    managers   are: 

Publisher:    Donn,  Mead  &   Comtaxy,   Inc., 

443   I'ourth  Ave..   New  York. 

Editor:     Arthur   TJartlett   Maurice. 

443   i'\)urth  Ave.,   New  Y»)rk. 

Managing   Editor:    None. 

Business   Manager:     Arthur    M.    Chase, 

443  Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  ((live  names  and  addresses  of 
individual  owners,  or,  if  a  corporation,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  I  per  cent,  or  more  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

Owners:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  Inc., 

443   F<»urth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Stockholders 

Estate   of    Erank    II.    Dodd      .     443  Fourth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

Edward    II.    Dodd  ,  ...     443  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

I'reuerick    \V.    Tikis  443  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Frank    C.    Dodd 443  I-ourih  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

Bleecker    Van    Wacenen    .      .     443  i-'ourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bondholders,  nn^rtgagees  and  other 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  1  per  cent,  or  mort* 
of  total  amount  of  bonds,  mortgages  or  other  securitit.s 
are : 


flSTATE    OF     1'rANK      II.     DODD 

Edward     II.     1)(»dd     . 
Frederick    W.    Tifts     . 
Frank    C.    Dodd    .      .      .      . 


443  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 

443  I'ourth  Ave..   N.  Y. 

4  4.^  I'ourth   Ave.,    N.  Y. 

443  Fourth  Ave.,  N.  Y. 


4.  That  the  tu«i  |i.ir;iyr;i|ihs  mxt  above  giving  the 
name>  of  the  nwiier^,  -toeklii>ltlers  aii<l  M-curity  holders, 
if  any,  e<'iitaiii  not  only  thi-  li>t  of  >toekholders  and  m - 
curity  Imhler.-  a«<  thiy  ajijiear  mjioii  tlie  books  t)f  the 
Company,  but  aJM).  in  ea-e-«  when-  the  >tockholder  or 
security  holder  appiar-  upon  the  book««  of  the  company 
as  tni^tie  or  in  any  other  tuluciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  i>r  corporation  for  whom  >uch  trustee  is  act- 
ing, i>  uiven:  aUo  that  the  said  two  i)araerapiis  contiin 
-tatement^  enii»racing  alViant's  full  knowledge  and  Ikdief 
as  ti>  the  eireuin>tane«'^  and  conditions  under  which 
stockholders  and  security  liolijers.  who  do  not  ap|>ear 
upon  the  book>  of  tlic-  coinjtany  as  tnisires,  hold  >tock 
and  >ecnritie'«  in  n  capacity  other  than  that  of  a  boi^a 
.  fule  owner:  and  tln^  attiani  ha-  no  rea*Min  to  l)elievr  that 
any  other  i>er-iMi.  association  or  c<>rporati<.'n  ha^  any  in- 
tere>t  «liri-et  or  in<lirict  in  the  ^aid  -tock.  bonil-  oi- 
■)tlu-r    -icnr  Mu  -    t!ia;i    a^    >o    -i.-ittd    by    him. 

\/.:,-i.'l- /.     AkilUK     M.     (.'mAn|;, 

liuMne--    Maiiauei. 

.^w-orn    t«'    and    snl^eribed    before    nie    this    _■  ^1    day    i-t 
March,  1016. 

IIknky   .1.    Da.\>h<.    Notary   Public, 
[Skm.  1  New    Vt»rk    Comitv. 


« My    Conuui-«-ion    e\pire>    .March    30,    igi6) 
Oueen-  I'l'.,  N.  V.    (.\-riiticaie  liled  in  Now  York  Co. 
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ever  great  pletsure  it  provides  in  En^ 
must  not  be  considered  the  inevitable: 
for  every  vrork  of  fiction.  The  writer 
does  the  most  important  work  is  do 
writer  who  keeps  most  closely  in  touch 
the  literary  fashions  of  Europe,  bu 
writer  who  expresses  the  national  mi» 


•   • 


Walter  Hale  recently  sent  a  copy  < 
book,  By  Motor  to  the  Firing  Line,  to  t 
the  members  of  a  mitrailleuse  compa 
had  known  in  the  first-line  trenches  i 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  hillside.  In  a 
of  acknowledgment  just  received  the  1 
speaks  of  the  transfer  of  his  regiment 
the  Artois  sector  to  the  Verdun  from 
pictures  vividly  the  terrific  fighting  fo 
Vaux,  where  eight  thousand  shells  fel 
the  fort  in  the  space  of  four  hours. 
artillery  preparation  for  the  Germs 
fantry  advance,  the  writer  came  throii| 
scathed  and  received  the  War  Cross  fc 
lantry  in  action.  He  adds,  in  a  c 
eluding  effort  to  show  the  American 
his  present  whereabouts,  '"No'W  we  hv 
Verdun  for  another  sector,  the  one  y* 
scribe  so  well  in  your  book,  pagfe  264, 
line."  On  turning  to  his  book;  Mr. 
found  his  friend  was  stationed  at  T 
a  position  west  of  the  Argonne  fores 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  durii 
Champagne  offensive  of  a  year  ago. 


•   • 


At  the  time  of  her  death,  Jean  W 
(Mrs.  McKinney)  was  attempting  to 
out,  in  the  story  upon  which  she  wa 
gaged,  a  somewhat  unusual  method.  I 
her  intention  to  write  both  a  novel  s 
play  on  the  same  theme,  without  in  the 
nary  way  producing  the  novel  first  and 
dramatising  it,  or  vice  versa:  Her  ides 
to  complete  the  novel  and  then,  as  fj 
possible  putting  out  of  her  mind  the  d 
of  the  story,  work  it  out  on  entirely 
lines  as  a  play.  Mrs.  McKinney  hai 
til  ally  finished  about  two-thirds  of  the  : 
before  her  death. 


•    •    • 


While  T.  Kverett  Harre  began  his  ; 
Ht'hnld  the  Woman!   (Lippincotfs)    in 
don  and  Paris   (the  historic  data  was 
ered  in  the  British  Museum  and  the  1 
otlieque   Nationale),  the  major  portion 
written  on  a  mountain  top  in  Central  ] 
svlvania.    Mr.  Harre  leased  for  a  peri 
several  years  a  deserted  hotel  on  the 
of  a  peak  which  commanded  a  view  of 
thirty   miles,    ranging  from  Mt.  Penn, 
Reading,    to    Harrisburg,    twenty-five 
in  writing  to  advertisers. 
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with  the  beauty  of  the  world,  rather  than 
a  preacher,  seems  to  be  Romain  Roland's 
view  of  Handel  in  his  book  on  that  composer 
which  Messrs.  Henry  Holt  and  Coim)any  ex- 
pect to  issue  the  end  of  August.  M.  Roland 
gives  half  of  this  volume  of  two  hundred 
pages  up  to  the  life  of  his  subject,  and, 
in  the  part  which  follows,  puts  as  much  em- 
phasis on  his  operas  and  on  his  instrumental 
works  as  on  his  oratorios.  Among  the  half 
dozen  illustrations  in  the  book  are  two  dis- 
tinctly quaint  ones,  in  one  of  which  King 
George  the  First,  seated  by  Handel  on  the 
royal  barge,  listens  to  the  latter's  water 
music;  and  in  another,  Handel  is  shown  in 
the  quaint  garb  of  his  time  learning  an  ora- 
torio, the  performers  of  which  are  in  similar 
dress. 


•   •   • 


An  unusual  tribute  to  James  Norman  Hall, 
toldier-author,  is  indicated  in  the  Canadian 
demand  for  Kitchener's  Mob.  A  large  edi- 
tion of  the  book  was  ordered  from  Canada 
as  soon  as  it  was  ready  and  the  Canadian 
papers  give  it  high  praise.  An  editorial  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  says:  "This,  coming 
as  it  does  from  outside,  is  a  fine  contribution 
to  the  story  of  the  war  and  contains  many 
stirring  passages  of  battles  written  by  a  man 
who  was  right  there."  Saturday  Sight, 
which  is  also  published  in  Toronto,  says: 
"It  is  among  the  very  best  of  those  personal 
narratives  of  the  war  which  have  so  far 
been  published  and  should  stand  on  the 
library  shelf  with  Ian  Hay's  First  Hundrni 
Thousand. 


•    • 
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Stephen  Whitman,  whose  Children  of 
Hope  appeared  recently,  believes  that  Ameri- 
can novelists  ought  to  be  American,  in  spite 
of  the  insistence  of  certain  critics  that  they 
ought  to  be  French  or  Russian  or  English 
with  an  Oxford  accent.  'I  wish  it  could  be 
driven  into  the  heads  of  people  who  talk 
that  way,"  Mr.  Whitman  said  in  a  recent  in- 
terview, "that  the  I'nited  States  is  an  inde- 
pendent nation,  with  a  civilisation,  manner 
and  mentality  of  its  own.  In  spite  of  its 
youth,  it  has  traditions  of  its  own.  American 
novelists  should  write  American  novels,  and 
that's  what  most  of  them  are  trying  to  do. 
But  they  are  doing  it  not  with  the  encour- 
agement of  those  critics,  but  in  spite  of  them. 
We  need  a  literary  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. We  ought  to  say  that  the  United 
States  separated  it.-^elf  from  England  some 
time  ago,  that  it  Is  no  longer  a  British  col- 
ony, and  that  therefore  the  misunderstood- 
baby,  amorous-graduate  type  of  novel,  how- 
Please  mention  The  Boo  km 
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THE  BOOKMAN 

Statement  of  the  Ownership,  Manap^ement,   etc., 
Required  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  August 
24,  1912,  of  THE  BOOKMAN,  Pub- 
lished monthly  at  New   York, 
N.  Y.,  for  April  i,  1916 

State  of  New  York,  County  of  New  York. 

before  me,  a  imtary  iniblic  in  and  for  the  State  and 
county  afprcsaid,  iwrsonally  appeared  \.  M.  Chase. 
who,  having  been  auly  sworn  according  to  law,  dciwses 
and  says  that  he  i**  the  business  manager  of  The  Hook- 
man  and  that  the  following  is,  to  the  best  of  his  knowl- 
edge and  belief,  a  true  statement  of  the  <»wnershin,  man- 
agement^ etc.,  of  the  aforesaid  publication  for  tlie  «late 
shown  in  the  abf»ve  caption,  recpiired  by  the  act  of 
August  24,  1912,  embodied  in  Section  443.  postal  laws 
and  regulations,  to   wit: 

1.  That  the  names  and  addresses  nf  the  juiblisher,  e«li- 
tor,   managing   editor   and   business    managers   are: 

Publisher:     Dodd,  Mead  &   Company,    Inc., 

443   I'ourth  Ave.,  Xcw  York. 

Kditor:     Arthur   TjArtlett   Mairice, 

443   I'ourih  Ave.,   New  York. 

Managing  Kditor:    None. 

lousiness   Manager:     Arthi-r   M.   Chase, 

443   I'ourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

2.  That  the  owners  are:  (riive  names  and  addresses  of 
individual  owners,  or.  if  a  cori)oration,  give  its  name 
and  the  names  and  addresses  of  stockholders  owning  or 
holding  I  per  cent,  or  nmre  of  the  total  amount  of 
stock.) 

Owners:    Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  Inc., 

443   Fourth  Ave.,  New  York. 

StcckholJcrs 

Estate  of    Frank   II.    Dodd     .     443  l-\)urth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

Kdwakd    II.    Dodd  .  ...     443  Fourth  Ave.,   \.  Y. 

Frederick    W.    Tikis  .      .     443  lM>urth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

Frank   C.    Dodd 443  Fourth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

Bleecker    Van    Wagenen    .  443  Fourth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

3.  That  the  known  bon«lholders.  mortgagees  and  <Uher 
security  holders  owning  or  holding  i  per  cent,  or  more 
of  total  amount  of  bon<l>,  mortgages  or  other  securities 
are: 


Estate  of    1-'rank    II.    Dodd 
Edward    II.     Dodd     . 
Frederick    W.    Tifts     . 
I'rank    C.    Dodd    .... 


443  Fourth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

443  Fourth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

443  I'otjrth  Ave.,  X.  Y. 

443  I'ourth  Ave.,  X,  Y. 


4.  That  the  two  para)ira]ili»»  next  abovt-  giving  the 
names  of  tlu-  <i\viKr^,  <tookhi>Iilfrs  and  "Security  h<»lders, 
if  any,  contain  not  only  the  list  of  stockholders  and  se- 
curity holdiTs  as  tiny  ajipear  upon  the  l>ook*<  of  the 
comi^any,  but  aNo,  in  ca>es  wlure  the  stockholder  or 
security  holder  ai)i»ear<  upon  the  books  of  the  comjiany 
3'%  trustee  or  in  any  other  ti«luciary  relation,  the  name  of 
the  person  or  corporation  for  whom  >uch  tru'itee  is  act- 
ing, is  given:  aKo  that  \hf  .*-aid  two  paragraphs  confiin 
statement-;  embracing  atfiatit's  full  knowledge  and  l)elief 
as  to  the  cireum.>stance>-  and  conditions  un«ler  whicli 
stockhohler<  an«l  security  holders,  who  do  not  ai)pear 
upon  the  book^  of  tlio  ci.>nipany  as  trustees,  hold  stock 
and  securities  in  a  capacity  other  than  that  <»f  a  bona 
.  title  owner:  and  this  affiant  ha«'  no  rea^m  to  believe  that 
any  other  per'^ou.  a^-ocialion  or  c<.)rporation  ha«'  any  in- 
terest direct  or  indirect  in  the  said  -^t«>ck.  b«)n«ls  or 
other    seeuriri*  -    than    a>.    -«o    ~tateil    by    him. 

Si^ncii.    ,\RTHrk    M.    Chase. 

Ilusiness   Manager. 

Sworn    to    and    subscrilied    before    me    this    J3<1    day    of 
March,  19 16. 

Henry  T.   Danser,   Notary  Public, 
[Seal.]  .\ew   York   County. 

(My    Commission   expires   March   30,    1916) 
Queens  Co.,  N.  Y.    Certificate  tiled  in  New  York  Co. 
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ever  great  pleasure  it  provide!  in  England, 
must  not  be  considered  the  inevitable  fona 
for  every  work  of  fiction.  The  writer  who 
does  the  most  important  work  ia  not  the 
writer  who  keeps  most  closely  in  touch  with 
the  literary  fashions  of  Europe,  but  tlie 
writer  who  expresses  the  national  mind." 


•  •  • 


Walter  Hale  recently  sent  a  copy  of  his 
book,  By  Motor  to  the  Firing  Lime,  to  one  of 
the  members  of  a  mitrailleuse  company  be 
had  known  in  the  first-line  trenchea  on  the 
Notre  Dame  de  Lorette  hillside.  In  a  letter 
of  acknowledgment  just  received  the  aoldier 
speaks  of  the  transfer  of  his  regiment  frooi 
the  Artois  sector  to  the  Verdun  front.  He 
pictures  vividly  the  terrific  fighting  for  Fort 
Vaux,  where  eight  thousand  sheila  fell  over 
the  fort  in  the  space  of  four  houra.  In  die 
artillery  preparation  for  the  German  in- 
fantry advance,  the  writer  came  tbrou|^  ito- 
scathed  and  received  the  War  Croaa  for  gal- 
lantry in  action.  He  adds,  in  a  cenior- 
eluding  effort  to  show  the  American  author 
his  present  whereabouts,  '*Now  we  have  left 
Verdun  for  another  sector,  the  one  you  de- 
scribe so  well  in  your  book,  page  26^  IbnrA 
line/'  On  turning  to  his  hooi^  Mr.  Hak 
found  his  friend  was  stationed  at  Tahatc^ 
a  position  west  of  the  Argonne  foreat  that 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  during  Ac 
Champagne  offensive  of  a  year  ago.      -    - 


•  •  • 


At  the  time  of  her  death,  Jean  Webater 
(Mrs.  McKinney)  was  attempting  to  work 
out,  in  the  story  upon  which  ihe  waa  en- 
gaged, a  somewhat  unusual  method.  It  was 
her  intention  to  write  both  a  novel  and  a 
play  on  the  same  theme,  without  in  the  ordi- 
nary way  producing  the  novel  first  and  then 
dramatising  it,  or  vice  versa'.  Her  idea  wu 
to  complete  the  novel  and  then,  aa  far  as 
possible  putting  out  of  her  mind  the  details 
of  the  story,  work  it  out  on  entirely  fresh 
lines  aM  a  play.  Mrs.  McKinney  had  ac- 
tually finished  about  two-thirdi  of  the  hovel 
before  her  death. 


•   •   • 


While  T.  Everett  Harri  began  hio  novel 
Bf/iolJ  the  n'omanf  (Lippincoifs)  in  loo- 
don  and  Paris  (the  historic  data' waa  gath- 
ered in  the  British  Museum  and  the  Bibli- 
otheque  Nationale),  the  major  portlan  Wju 
written  on  a  mountain  top  in  Central  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Harre  leased  for  a  period  of 
several  years  a  deserted  hotel  on  thd  apex 
of  a  peak  which  commanded  a  view  inf  over 
thirty  miles,  ranging  from  ML  Penn,  near 
Reading,  to  Harrisburg,  twenty-fiT«  ndltt 
in  writing  to  adveititen. 


OOKMAN    B      EVITiES 


distant.  Furious  thunder  storms  swept  the 
range  of  hills,  and  while  writing  one  night 
the  great  stone  house  was  struck  by  lightning. 
During  a  storm  one  Sunday  afternoon  a 
number  of  people  who  had  been  picnicking  in 
the  woods  sought  retreat  at  the  author's 
house,  and  to  entertain  his  guests  Mr.  Harre 
read  to  them  the  first  chapter  of  his  story. 
They  were  so  interested  all  desired  to  re- 
main, and  Mr.  Harre  invited  them  to  spend 
the  night.  The  evening  was  passed  by  the 
guests,  numbering  a  dozen,  reading  in  turn 
parts  of  the  manuscript.  The  author  said  the 
incident  impressed  him  with  the  interest 
value  of  his  storv. 


•    •   • 


For  the  posthumous  Siwash  stories  of 
George  Fitch  which  Little,  Brown  and  Com- 
pany will  publish  August  12th,  under  the 
title  of  Petty  Simmons  at  S'vwash,  Edmund 
Vance  Cooke  has  supplied  a  biographical  in- 
troduction, in  which  he  pays  a  fitting  tribute 
to  this  young  American  humourist.  He  denies 
that  Siwash  College  is  in  reality  Knox  Col- 
lege, from  which  Fitch  graduated,  but  he 
adds  that  this  Galesburg  (111.)  college  is 
appreciative  of  the  Siwash  fame  as  attested 
by  the  fact  that  the  real  college  is  to  have 
a  chapter  room  (planned  by  the  "Betas")  as 
a  memorial  to  the  creator  of  the  fictitious 
(Xillege.  Peoria,  where  Fitch  lived  and 
worked,  is  to  place  a  tablet  in  the  public 
library  in  memory  of  its  distinguished  citizen, 
while  the  small  town  of  Gava,  where  the 
author   of  the   Siwash   stories   was   born,    is 

planning  a  monument. 

■   ■   ■ 
Like  many  literary  men,  Samuel   Hopkins 

Adams,  whose  latest  novel,  The  Unspeakable 

Perk,  will   be  published   next  month,   is   not 

noted  for  legible  penmanship.    Not  long  ago 

he  was   asked   to   speak   at   a   meeting   near 

Boston,  and  the  chairman  of  the  programme 

committee   wrote    asking   the    subject   of   his 

address.     Mr.  Adams,   whose   typewriter   at 

the  time  was  out  of  order,  wrote  to  the  man 

in  long  hand  that  he  would  speak  on  "The 

Facts  Behind  the  News."    The  man  who  was 

arranging    the    programmes    wrote    back    in 

great   perplexity   to    ask    Mr.   Adams    if   he 

would  please  explain  a  little  more  about  his 

curious  subject,  "The  Face  Behind  the  Nose.'* 

•    •   • 
Professor     Hiram     Bingham,     the     noted 

archaeologist  and  explorer,  has  enlisted  in  the 
Yale  Battery  as  a  member  of  the  battalion 
staff  of  Major  Danford.  Professor  Bingham 
is  the  author  of  Across  South  America  and 
his  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  South  Ameri- 
can customs  will  be  invaluable. 


For  Your  Vacation  Go  To 

BERMUDA 

Delightful  Ocean  Voyage,  Two  Days  Each  Way 

Golf,  Tennis,  Boating,  Bathing,  Cycling,  Fishing 

Temperature  Cooler  than  middle  Atlantic  Coast 

Resorts 

s^Ew  S.    S.    "BERMUDIAN" 

Sails  Alternate  Wednesdays  and  Saturdays 
For  full  information  apply  to 

Quebec  S.  S.  Co.,  32  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Thos.   Cook  &  Sons,  245  Broadway,  New  York 
Or  Any  Ticket  Agent 


IF 


you  like  this  number  of  THE  BOOKMAN, 
you  may  think  of  a  friend  who  would  also 
enjoy  it.  Possibly  the  names  of  several 
friends  will  occur  to  you. 

Send  us  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses and  we  will  mail  com- 
plimentary copies  with  pleasure. 

DODD,  MEAD  &  COMPANY 

Publuhert  of 

THE  BOOKMAN 
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ImDortant 


When  you  wish  The 
BooKxMAN  to  be  sent 
to  a  new  address,  please 
send  us  both  your  old 
and  your  new  address, 
and  notify  us  at  least 
ten  days  before  the 
publication  of  the 
number  which  is  to  be 
sent  to  the  new  address. 
The  Bookman  is  pub- 
lished on  the  25th  of 
each   month. 
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A  Personal  Narrative 

By 

Frederic  Coleman 

Frederic  Coleman  is  an  American  wlio  \\  as  attached  to  Sir  John  French's  liead- 
quarters  diirinjj:  the  retreat  from  Mons  and  to  different  cavalry  brigades  during  die 
latter  months  of  the  jrrerit  war.  He  has  been  at  one  time  or  another  in  close  contact 
w  irh  the  iield  forces  in  time  of  war  of  half  a  score  of  nations,  and  from  his  positioii 
w  ith  the  F^ritish  Army  has  been  enabled  to  observe  at  first  hand  the  lives  and  perib 
of  the  English  oflicers  and  men,  many  of  whom  he  has  known  as  personal,  intimate 
friends.  A  sympathizer  with  the  Allies,  a  thorou^zh  believer  in  their  cause,  and 
moreover  ot  the  opinion  that  every  man  with  a  knowledire  of  the  truth  will  stand 
with  him.  he  tells  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  that  nnforirettable  British  Professional  Army 
j'.nd  later  oi  the  iijjhtin;:  of  Kitch.ener's  raw  recruits,  with  the  splendid  enthusiasm 
and  in-piration  of  the  ardent  belie\'er  in  a  jii>t  cau^e.  His  account  is  a  personal  nar- 
rati\e  <lio\\  inL'  the  personal  side  of  th.e  war.  \\  ith  many  anecdotes  and  illustrations  of 
the  conditions  am.ong:  men  and  of  the  trials  and  drm^er*;  through  which  thej'  arc  going. 
The  Indian  troops,  German  spies,  the  Scottisli,  the  Prussian  Guard,  and  adventures 
at  the  front  of  all  sorts  arc  most  interestingly  described.  I'nquestionably  one  of  the 
be<t  de<;criptions  of  soldier  lile  in  modern  v.  arfare. 

n  "till  ^^^  'illustrations.    i2///o.    <\.=^otut 
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By  frank  DANBY 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pierce 

-•/  Great  New  Novel  of  American  Life 

By  CAMERON  MACKENZIE 
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Illustrations  by  Jlonzo  Kimball 
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women  we  all  know  have  to  solve — with  the  sparkle  of  ro- 
mance and  modern  adventure. 
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A  cross-section  of  a  great  stratum  of  New  York  society^ 
the  scMni-bourgcois,  well-to-do  crowd  portrayed  in  conflict 
with  modern  social  ideas. 

Leonard  Merrick:  "Big  work.  I  congratulate  the  au- 
thor." i2w<>.     fi.35w/ 

Our  ?ic-LU  ciUaloi^uc  icils  all  aho2it  tJic^c  books  and  many  nijrc.     It  is  j'ree 

of  charge — -just  drop  us  a  lute  asking  J  or  it. 
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Gibby  of  Clamshell  Alley 

By  jasmine  STONE  VAN  DRESSER 

"Penrod/'  plus  "Huckleberry  Finn/'  and  you  have  GIBBY! 

".  .  .  will  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  charac- 
ter studies  of  a  boy  in  American  fiction." — Gertrude 
Atherton, 

"A  lover  of  real  boys  wrote  this  tale  ...  the  reader 
who  makes  Gibby's  acquaintance  will  follow  him  to  the  end 
of  his  story." — New  York  Evening  Post. 

"A  genuine  boy  in  whom  every  lover  of  youth  will  re- 
joice."— Boston  Evening  Transcript, 

Illustrated  from   drawings  by   William   van  Dresser, 

l2mo,   $1.35  net 

Captain  Gardiner  of  the 
International  Police 

By  ROBERT  ALLEN 
Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale  University,  writes: 

"Captain  Gardiner  is  a  rattling  good  story  full  of  move- 
ment. It  is  ingenious  and  well  planned  and  *Mabs'  is  a 
real  woman.  Please  give  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
author." 

"The  novel  is  well  written,  the  dialogue  easy  and  natu- 
ral. .  .  .  Mabel  is  delightfully  human." — N.  Y.   Times. 

l2mo,   $1.35  net 

AUward 

By  E.  S.  STEVENS 

A  Tale  of  the  Romany  Folk 

"The  g>'psies  have  certainly  found  a  new  Borrow  in  Miss 
Stevens.  Her  AUward  is  a  novel  that  deserves  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Lavengro  and  Romany  Rye." — Boston  Even- 
ing Transcript.  l2mo.   $1.35  net 

When  Carey  Came  to  Town 

By  EDITH  BARNARD  DELANO 

"A  genuinely  pleasant  story." — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  Illustrated.    l2mo.   $1.00  net 

Our  nezv  cataloLtnc  is  vozc  rcaJy — there  arc  books  in  it  you  u'lll  not  care 
o  miss.       Write  usj'or  it,  free  of  c/iarj^c. 
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Some  Contributors  to  the  August  Bookman 

Milton  Bronner,  who  writes  of  "James  I^lroy  Flecker — English  Parnassian.'' 
is  a  Kentuckian  who  has  made  a-  specialty  of  the  newer  English  poets.  Hi> 
first  contribution  to  Tiik  Bookman  reached  us  some  years  ago.  It  dealt  \iith 
John  Masefield,  then  practically  unknown  in  this  country,  and  was,  we  think, 
the  first  paper  on  Masefield  published  in  the  United  States. 

A.  Elwood  Corning,  who  writes  of  ''Memories  of  Will  Carleton/'  is  a  native 
of  New  ^^)^k.  a  lecturer  on  historical  and  literary  subjects,  the  author  o! 
numerous  biographical  sketches  and  is  at  present  engaged  upon  a  monograph 
of  Will  Carlcton,  with  whom  he  was  associated  editoriallv. 

Francis  Arnold  Collins,  who  contributes  "A  New  Chapter  in  American 
History,"  is  a  native  of  Newark,  Nj^w  Jersey,  and  was  in  the  class  of  189B 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  He  has  been  associated  with  the  New 
York  "Herald"  and  the  New  York  "P'vening  Sim,''  and  is  the  author  of  "The 
Roys'  Book  of  Model  Aeroplanes"  and  "The  Wireless  Man." 

Gilbert  Payson  Coleman  ("One  Way  to  Choose  Your  Library")  was  bom 
in  Syracuse,  New  York  ;  was  at  Trinity  in  the  class  of  1890,  and  was  graduated 
from  the  New  York  Law  School  in  1895.  After  working  on  various  New  York 
papers  he  became  an  instructor  in  English  Literature  at  Lehigh,  and  later  at 

Annapolis.    Tic  is  the  author  of  "Brown  of  Harvard." 

Gustav  Davidson  ("Adoration")  has  been  contributing  verse  to  The  Book- 
man during  the  last  year.  He  was  born  in  Warsaw,  and  was  educated  in 
the  College  of  the  City  of  New  York  and  the  Pulitzer  School  of  Journalism. 
He  is  the  author  of  '*Melmt)th  the  Wanderer"  and  **The  Forthcoming." 

James  L.  Ford,  who  writes  of  "The  I^\'ithcr  of  American  Ragtime,"  has  long 
been  a  conspicucnis  figure  in  the  literary  life  of  New  York.  Many  years  will 
elai)se  before  his  **Hic  Literary  Slio])."  that  l)rilliant  satire  of  the  eighteen 

nineties,  will  l)e  forgotten. 

Arthur  Goodrich  ("London's  Literary  Clubs")  was  bom  in  New  Britain, 

Connecticut,  and  was  cducalcd  at  W'cslevan  and  Columbia.  From  1901-3  he 
was  nianaginjnr  editor  of  "The  World's  Work,"  and  in  1904  editor  of  "Outing. 
in  u;o4-5  ^^^  ^^'«i^  foreign  representative  of  *T)uting"  and  "The  American, 
with  head(|uarters  in  Lc^ndon.  He  is  the  author  of  "The  Balance  of  Power, 
"(lleam  of  Dawn,"  *"!1ie  Lady  \\'itliont  Jewek,"  "Tlie  ^'ard-Stick  Man"  and 
"The  Man  with  nn  Honest  Face." 

W.  J.   Lampton    (**ln   Menu»riam")    is  a    Kentuckian    who   will   answer   if 

addrcs>ed  as  "Colonel"  and  is  the  inventt^r  of  the  **Yawp." 
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Gibby  of  Clamshell  Alley 

By  jasmine  STONE  VAN  DRESSER 
"Penrod,"  plus  "Huckleberry  Finn/'  and  you  have  GIBBY! 

".  .  .  will  become  recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  charac- 
ter studies  of  a  boy  in  American  fiction." — Gertrude 
Atherton. 

"A  lover  of  real  boys  wrote  this  tale  ...  the  reader 
who  makes  Gibby's  acquaintance  will  follow  him  to  the  end 
of  his  story." — New  York  Evening  Post, 

"A  genuine  boy  in  whom  every  lover  of  youth  will  re- 
joice."— Boston  Evening  Transcript, 

Illustrated  from   drawings  by   William  van  Dresser. 

l2mo,   $1.35  net 

Captain  Gardiner  of  the 
International  Police 

By  ROBERT  ALLEN 
Prof.  William  Lyon  Phelps,  of  Yale  University,  writes: 

"Captain  Gardiner  is  a  rattling  good  story  full  of  move- 
ment. It  is  ingenious  and  well  planned  and  'Mabs*  is  a 
real  woman.  Please  give  my  hearty  congratulations  to  the 
author." 

"The  riovel  is  well  written,  the  dialogue  easy  and  natu- 
ral. .  .  .  Mabel  is  delightfully  human." — N,  Y.   Times* 

i2mo.   $1.35  net 

AUward 

By  E.  S.  STEVENS 

A  Tale  of  the  Romany  Folk 

"The  g>'psies  have  certainly  found  a  new  Borrow  in  Miss 
Stevens.  Her  AUward  is  a  novel  that  deserves  to  be  placed 
by  the  side  of  Lavengro  and  Romany  Rye," — Boston  Even- 
ing Transcript.  i2mo,    $1.35  net 

When  Carey  Game  to  Town 

By  EDITH  BARNARD  DELANO 

"A  genuinely  pleasant  story." — Philadelphia  Public 
Ledger,  Illustrated,    l2mo,   $l.OO  net 

Our  Ilea:   cataIoL:nc  is  noic  rciu/v — ificrc  arc  books  in  it  you  -will  not  care 
to  miss.       Write  usj'or  it ^  free  of  charge. 
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lamily  oilv 

The  lamUy  siK'cr  does  not  ond  occa  not  olsivoijs 
imply  tlic  possession  ol  goigcous  silver  scmccs 
anu  onioments. 

Oliver  knives  and  forks  ona  spoons  ana  a  tea 
service  oi"e  not  less  romil^i^  Silver"  because  tnqj 
hiinl  Requirements  ratlier  Uoaii  cxccca  tnem. 

But  wliot  is  important  is  Uiot  ^our  sUvcrware, 
Kowe^'cr  modest  in  extent,  sliall  be  of  Q  calibre  to 
deserve  tlic  name  of    famijy  Oilver. 

Ana   llmt  is  another  tvqy  ofsqyln^ 
j/our  silwrwore  sltoulJ  be  Goritam 

GorJiain  Jilvcrware    is  used  more    ond  kno^vn    - 
better  limn  nn^  otncr  sil^-crK-Qrc  on  Inc  American 
Continent.  It  lias  been  in  tl>c  service  ai  u\c  Amer 
iciin  people  toi"  cigntjj-Hve  ijeors  ond  inau  be  laii^ 
described  as      rbe  Faniilu  Sil^vr  of  tnc  Nation. 
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NEW  WARS 
FOR  OLD 


By 

JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 

Minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  (Unitarian),  Neiv  York  City,  author  of 
"The   Revolutionary   Function    of   the    Modern     Church,"    "Marriage    and 
Divorce,"  "Is  Death  the  End?''  etc. 

THE  BOSTON  TRANSCRIPT,  says: 

"An  unusual  book.  The  author  stands  with  both  feet  on  the  ground;  he  sees 
and  meets  the  arguments  of  his  opponents  no  less  clearly  and  no  less  fairly  than 
he  sees  his  own  idealistic  point  of  view.  ...  If  Mr.  Holmes  is  idealistic,  he  is 
sensible ;  if  lie  is  thorough-going,  he  is  simple ;  if  he  advocates  kindliness  and  friend- 
ship rather  than  antagonism,  his  words  themselves  are  such  as  to  induce  friendship 
between  nations  rather  than  antagonism.  .  .  .  The  reader  will  find  the  book  stimu- 
lating and  well  worth  reading,  whatever  his  convictions  may  be  at  the  beginning, 
and  whatever  his  conclusions  may  be  at  the  end/' 

RABBI  STEPHEN  S.  WISE,  The  Free  Synagogue,  Netv  York,  says: 

"John  Haynes  Holmes  continues  as,  perhaps  does  no  other  man  in  the  Ameri- 
can ministry,  the  great  tradition  of  Theodore  Parker.  He  is  not  a  social  reformer. 
He  is  a  noble  preacher  of  religion,  of  rcli;z^on  tliat  work^.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  war,  no  American  has  spoken  out  aizainst  the  horrors  of  war  and  on  behalf  of 
the  sanities  and  sanctitie*^  of  peace  ^vith  more  torthriglit  ami  inspiring  eloquence 
than  Mr.  Holmes." 

**NEW  WARS  FOR  OLD"  may  be  had  at  your 
bookseller's  or  you  may  order  it  direct  from  the 
publishers,  postpaid,  if  you  prefer.  The  price  is 
$1.50  throughout  the  United  States.  Special  rates 
on  quantity  orders  upon  application. 
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[VACATIONS 
WANTED 


If  you  could  rescue  one  little 
child  or  one  overworked  mother 
from  the  city's  hot,  glaring  walls 
and  pavements  from  which  they 
have  no  escape  except  into  stuffy 
rooms  whose  stifling  air  is  even 
more  oppressive  than  that  of  the 
sun-baked  streets  and  roofs;  and 

If  you  could  give  them  an  outing  at  the  beach  with 
bountiful  food,  rest,  coolness,  fresh  air,  a  daily  dip  in  the 
surf,  shady  porches  and  sandy  beaches,  would  you  not 
regard  such  a  gift  as  well  worth  giving? 

Such  a  gift  is  entirely  within  your  power.  Ten 
thousand  of  these  mothers  and  children  are  waiting  for 
invitations  to  our  Sea  Breeze  Summer  Home.  You  can 
send  as  many  as  you  will  for  a  day,  a  week  or  a  fortnight 

Allow  50  cents  a  day  or  $3  a 
w^eek  for  each  person,  and  direct 
your  gift  to  George  Blagden, 
Treasurer. 

The  New  York  Association 
for    Improving   the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor 


«•»« 


CORNELIUS  N.  BLISS,  Jr.. 
Room  200 
105  East  ZZndSt. 


New  York  City 
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